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A MANUSCRIPT WORK BY SIR GEORGE BUG 

In 1927 I was able to report the existence of* a large autograph 
manuscript work, previously unrecorded, by Sir George Buc, James Vs 
Master of the Revels. The note then written^ was the result of a hasty 
and rather casual week-end examination, but circumstances have re- 
cently allowed me to undertake a much fuller study of and the results 
are here offered as a supplement to Mr Mark Eccles’s interestmg full- 
length study of Buc m Thomas Lodge and Other Elizabethans, 

The full title of the manuscript is A COMMENTARY / Vpon the 
New Roulle of Winchester, / Comonly called Liber Domus DEI & / 
Especially concerning the Ba- / ronage, <& ancient Nobility of / ENGLAND / 
TOGETHER WITH A SVPPLEMENT / of other ancient families of this 
kingdome^ not men- / tioned in the sayd Roulle or Booh j faithfully gathered 
out of royall, / <& publik archives, roulles, <& charters / & out of private 
evidences, histories, / S other monument^ authentik / By George Buc knight 
one of the gent / of the Kings privy chamber & MasP' / of his highnes office 
of the I RE YELLS, / Wherin the Authours chef scope is not to mak exact 
graduall genealogies but to shew the / originall ancester d first founder of 
those said noble families [together] w*^ som< > [& of] their mo<re> / 
segnall posteres, [vntyll this tym] [p(ri>mary deduction of them to their 
modern posteres.] / & the stat of them / [sayd noble families (erasure) 
the penodes,] / & those w^^^ yet contmew & florish / or els y® translations 
& y® period of the said families / [rule] j Je sms marri que ceux, qui ont 
basti j les genealogies de maisons Nobles, n^ ont jfaict recherche des premieres 
souches, / franc Belief orest, / Anal, de f ranee, lib, 2, / The title-page is 
numbered 31, and the pagination is contmuous to 816, although there 
are numerous insertions not only of scraps, but of leaves numbered A, B, 
etc , to follow the page after which they are inserted. An index of names 
(with pages unnumbered) concludes the volume. 

At the foot of the title-page in an eighteenth-century hand is the note . 
‘N.B The small handwriting is that of Roger Hill a Baron of the 
Exchequer who died 1667 & was buried m y® Temple Church.’ Hill has 
added a number of notes in a hand easily distinguishable from Buc’s, 

^ TL8 , March 17, 1927 

2 I am deeply grateful to the owner, Major Gordon Halswell, for a loan of the manusciipt 
extending over several months. 

® The words not in an italic hand were inserted later above the hne. 
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2 A Manuscript Work by Sir George Buc 

and a clue to the time of his ownership of the volume is given by the fact 
that one of these notes (on p. 716) is dated 1661 He seems also to have 
been responsible for the blazonings which are to be found in the margins, 
smce the descriptions of the various coats of arms for the blazoner to 
follow are in his handwriting 

The title-page indicates fairly clearly the scope and purpose of tlie 
manuscript Families of baronial standing are dealt with in turn, and 
those mentioned m Doomsday Book occupy by far the greatest part of 
the volume, those of Saxon descent come first, and tlien those of Norman. 
Families which can trace their descent back to the Conquest and achieved 
peerages at a later date follow next, and the book concludes with notes 
on families which had risen to impoitance comparatively recently Buc’s 
own family is practically the only one included which had not achieved 
baronial rank. The frequent references to the present representative of 
a family as 'now living an. 1614’ determine the date at which the 
greater part of the book was written, although when he had reached 
p. 588 Buc refers to a matter which 'Captain Hilton told me m July last 
1614,’ and it would seem that by the time he had got that far the year 
was either ended or ending. The manuscript, however, was constantly 
revised and added to as fresh information came to hand, and almost 
every page bears traces of alterations in later mk. A few of the later 
entries can be dated; for example, Buc notes (on the verso of the subject- 
index inserted after p. 594) that Sir John Roper was created baron of 
Teynham in Kent on July 10, 1616, and adds: ' Vulgus vocat eu Barone 
de ten M: ,i. 10 Mille quia soluit 10 Millia libroru pro baronatu suo.’ On 
p. 814 he chronicles the rise of Bacon: 'franciscus Bacon miles suihus 
AngL CanceUarius regis Jacobi 1617. et creatus est Baro de Verula ap. 
Wansted, Julij an. D. 1618,’ after which he has added in another ink: 
' et postea vicecomes de S, Alham.’ Since Bacon did not become Viscount 
St Albans until 1621 it is clear that this volume remained in Buc’s 
possession until his madness, and that he made entries m it as long as his 
sanity remamed. Unfortunately there is nothmg in it to indicate its 
fate when Lis property was plundered soon afterwards, and the means 
by which it passed into the possession of Hill, 

In spite of my previous con]ecture, the Gommentary is not to be 
identified with Buc’s lost work, The Baron, or Magaz%% of Honor, although 
there must have been a close connexion between the two works. In fact, 
it is possible that The Baron was an offshoot of the GomrmMary. On 
p. 101 Buc wrote. 'I wiU say no more of this matter here as well bycaus 
it is needless as also by carme I have written largely therof in my 
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advertisemetf before Glovers Catalogue, & m ray Antiquary MS. sic 
inscripto,’ but later he deleted the sentence from ^ advertisemetf ’ onwards, 
and wrote ‘Baron’ above the deleted passage. There is nothing in the 
Catalogue of Honour (generally ascribed by modern librarians to Thomas 
Milles, who edited the papers of his uncle Robert Glover, Somerset Herald 
from 1671 to 1588) to suggest that Buc contributed any preliminary 
matter to the book, so his ‘ advertisements ’ must have been manuscript 
adversarta, mostly with reference to the translation of Glover’s Latin 
treatise on Noh%hty PohUcal and Oiv%l, which occupies the first part of 
the Catalogue of Honour It is likely, then, that part of The Baron, at any 
rate, grew out of comments on Glover, but its relations to the Commentary 
are more conjectural It has already been noticed that the title-page is 
numbered SI; there is, however, a subject index which had evidently 
become detached from the end of the volume and is now inserted after 
p 594, and this index contams various references to pages earlier than 
31 of which no trace now remains. It contains such items as ‘Baronie 
defined 12. 16. 21. 22.,’ ‘ Writ of sufhons 18 24.,’ ‘Knights fee 16 22 ,’ etc. 
This preliminary matter, one suggests, was either transferred to or en- 
larged into The Baron. Since Buc’s History of Richard III grew out of 
The Baron, the Commentary can thus perhaps claim to be the grandparent 
of the History. It is interesting to note that p. 356 (the verso of the first 
leaf of an inserted sheet) contains upside down, deleted, and overwritten, 
a title-page for the History of Richard III. Furthermore, another sheet 
inserted after p. 598, with the pages numbered from 32 to 35 and head- 
lines ‘Lib. 1.,’ headed ‘Genealogia Nob HerBertonu de Wallia,’ is 
obviously from a draft of the History itself, and has been added to amplify 
what Buc had already written on p, 599. 

Another reference to The Baron occurs on p. 36 of the Commentary , 
where Buc states that ‘ther is more reason for me to speak of K. Artur 
& of his princely family: but I have not onely handled his story in my 
Baron lib 4. but also I haue redeemed him & his knights & paladins fro 
fables & scandales ’ Another work which may have been incorporated 
in The Baron or may have remained separate is the first of two referred 
to at the end of the account of the Howard family on p. 50 d!: ‘See more 
of this family w^^i sundry elegies of them in my book entitles [sic] Baronu 
Genealogia scdu tempora regu in prmcipio: & in Archigenealogico.’ 
There are also several other references to the Archigenealogicon, which 
may perhaps be identical with the Collections Historical and Genealogical 
of Sir George Buck, Kt, possessed by John Strype and cited by him in 
his Ufe of Aylmer (1701) at pp. 174 and 332, though Strype’s volume 

1-2 
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A Manuscript Work by Sir George Buc 

may have been the ‘ Antiquary MS.’ to which Buc also refers (see above). 
In any case, one cannot doubt the tireless energy with winch Buc pin sued 
his antiquarian activities. 

A good deal of Bug’s work m the Commentauj is based on printed 
sources, although he possessed his own manuscript of Doomsdav Book 
(p. 110, bn my copy of Doomesday’, p 389, bhe book of Domiis dei 
I haue’). He is always careful to cite his authorities, generally in the 
margm, so that his sources of information are easily followed. He gives 
constant references to ‘Nic. Charles’ and 'R. B Y.' (Robert Brooke, 
York Herald) and less constantly to ‘Ric. St. George Norroy/ and 
it IS clear that he had access to the manuscript collections of these 
heralds. 

From Bug’s citations, indeed, one obtams the impression of an 
enthusiastic band of antiquaries who willingly shared their discoveries 
with one another. Buc often obtained his information by word of mouth, 
and often at other times from ancient documents in the collections of his 
friends. 'Camden viva voce’ is often cited, and even more often %St. Lo 
Kniveton ex Archivis.’ On p. 90 these two are referred to as ‘o** best 
Antiquaries’; on p. 255 a statement is accepted because "W Camden 
avoweth it confidently (who is Ipse dixit),’ and on p. 110 Kniveton is 
referred to as ' o^ Greatest Reader of Records.’ Another archivnst, Thomas 
Talbot, also supplied Buc with information. Buc had known old John 
Stow, for an assertion is supported by the words (p. 37c) 'as M Jon Btow 
Oculatus testis afiBrmd to me Confidently viua voce.’ There are references 
to deeds and charters in the possession of Sir Robert Cotton, of Lord 
George Chaworth, and of Lord William Howard of Naworth. this last 'an 
excellent antiquary & Archivist . . . possessed of many ancient roules deeds 
charters &c,’ (p, 358), who also supplied Buc with information by word 
of mouth. Information was also derived 'ex libro MS d Armis koBB. 
Cambri^ ap. Do. Jo, Trevor’ and 'ex libro MS. d Butterby ap. S. Ed. 
Coke,’ who is elsewhere (p. 418) termed ' the most learned & most courtly 
lawyer of this kingdom.’ Coke, Mr Eccles informs us (p, 443), had been 
one of Buc’s counsel in his lawsuit against the Tylneys, and this victory 
may perhaps have influenced Buc’s opinion. 

Two of the most mteresting references to authorities, however, take 
one back to much earlier days when Buc had been on good terms with 
and was probably a frequent visitor at the house of his cousin Philip 
Tylney. On p. 82 he states that 'Sir foulk de Oyly was w^^^ K. Ric. 1. in 
the holy land, & is stiled a baron disertly in an ancient Manuscript 
Romance in Bybliotheca Phi Tilney. ap. Shelley in Suff/ The same 
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romance is almost certainly referred to m a later discussion (on p. 385) 
on the origm of the name Latimer: 

I haue read the word Latimer vsed m the same sense [viz interpreter] m a M S 
Romance of K R. 1 wherm the poet maketh the m’^ of the kmgs ship (being in the 
Mediterrane sea) to haile a Dromond or great ship of the Saracens, & ther saith y* the 
Latimar of the sayd Dromend stood vp & mad answer to him &nc 

However, Buc did not confine himself entirely to manuscript and printed 
sources or to the conversations of his learned friends. In one place he 
cites the inscription of a tomb he had seen (p. 328), and in another some 
old stained glass. 

moreover if there be any mor place for comectnres, I veryly think that ther was 
m ancient tyme A marshall lord of Kirkton m Holland Lincolnshire for m a very 
ancient wyndow of Glass vpon the North side of the Church ther is a forge pamted, 
& a man standmg in the habit of a Smith (whom the french call Mareschal) with his 
hamer m his hand at the aneviU as yf he wer workmg, & over his head ther is a sheld 
Parti G & V : & theron a lion rampant Gul. as I remember, & w®^ I haue taken for 
the armes of these noble Marshals aforesayd (pp 77-8 ) 

Other of Buc’s information came to him from conversation with nobles 
at court, with descendants of various old families whom he had met, or 
from the talk among friends of the antecedents of people concerning 
whom Buc was curious More than one anecdote is introduced with the 
words * as I have heard my L. Adm. teU’ (pp. 602 and 677). Lord Hunsdon 
and Sir Robert Carey both supplied him with information about their 
family (pp 481 cZ and 678), and other authorities who are cited include 
'Dns Wotton’ (p. 733), Tho. Vavasor vi. voce’ (p. 237 hs) and 'la 
Mary Vere baroness Willougby vi. voce’ (p. 696). Buc’s archaeological 
interests must have begim in his youth, for he reports the words, told to 
him when a young man, of Richard douty of Boston a very old 
gentilman’ (p 310) ; but the strangest of the thmgs remembered from his 
younger days in Bast Anglia is the story Sir Thomas Tindale told him: 

It seemeth that the Tmdales of Norfolk ar descended from a K of Boheme, for 

Tho Tmdale of that house bemg a very old kmght told me bemg then a very yong 
man that the states & barons of Boheme sent to N. Tmdale an ancestor of his to 
require him to com to Boheme to take vpon him the Kingdome thereof as bemg the 
next hyre, & that in token thereof they sent a crown & a scepter & a cloth of Estat 
& other regall ensignes, & the w®^ as he told me then wer all to be seen yet at his house 
m . . . m Norfolk. (p 650.) 

Everytlung that came into Buc’s net was kept for future use, as we should 
perhaps realise more fully if we possessed his lost works on poets and 
poetry and on the Art of Revels. 

One of the longest family histories m the Commentary is that of the 
Bucs, which occupies pp. 775-82. Sir George claimed that he had the 
blood of both Clothair and Charlemagne m his veins through the female 
line, and that he was descended from a member of a junior line of the 
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Counts of Flanders, Walteriis de Buc, who came to England in command 
of Flemish troops sent to help King John against the rebelhotLS barons. 
The fortunes of the family through the successive centuries are sum- 
marised by Mr Eccles (pp. 414-17), and beside the full-length account 
of his family given by Buc in the Commentary there are other references 
to his ancestry scattered tlirough the book (e g. pp 506. 50c, 131, 171, 
237 h%s, 325, 594, 723, 773). The last two passages are worth quoting since 
they help to elaborate Mr Eccles’s pedigree, and the second of them shows 
that Buc could claim kinship with the wife of Bacon's eldest brother: 

N IMordant of Turvey in jSTorthapsh*^ knight married Margaiet ila & heyr of X hh 
lewys ais ieA\n^^s of Cambndgsh’^ knight & of Margaret da. of S’* Jon Buck of Yorkshir 
greatgranfather to George Buc knight M** of the Kings office of the RevelK. [Their 
grandson was] that fatt L Mordant that could not endure the sound of a bagg pipe. 

This family of Bures continued in great reputation & opuloncy in Suffolk vntyll the 
end of K. H 8. the last hyr male wherof maned Joahe the da. of Jon Buc of \ ork- 
shire my great gi'anfather Their heyrs genera 11 wor marled to Buttes & to ik^trow 
& to Bacon son & hyr of Nic Bacon L. Keep all of Suffolk. 

At the end of the account of his family Buc not only introduces some 
previously unknown information concerning his father but gives a brief 
sketch of his own early career: 

Robert Buck was my father, he maried Ehzab. Pe-tterill J but his other brothei^ 
dyed difrm^es*) & he was gent vsher to Tho. Godnk B of Ely L. Chanc, of Engl. & was 
at the batayl of Musselburgh. & as I have shewed the most Koble Howards ha\a 
Then principall patrons & benefactors to my ancestors so I have found them any 
exceding good & favorable lords & m pticular & most especially my L. Charles Howard 
Erl of Hotmgha & high Adm. of Engl, whom for more then two yeres I. followed 
a servant, but he of his most noble goodnes vsed me rather like a frend & kinsman than 
iik a servant, & in that ano mirabiii vz 1588 he preferred me to Q. Elizab. my most 
gracious mistress, who now is in Glory in heaven & shall for her rar vertus above her 
sex be euer honored vpon the Erth. 

Mr Eccles doubts whether Buc was ever at Cambridge (p. 420), but a 
statement on p. 307 of the Commentary makes it clear that he was. 
‘Cadets ther wer of the Pinqueneys," he writes, ‘for I remeber that ther 
was a yong gentilma of that surnam a scholler in Cabridg in my tym.^ 
Unfortunately, Venn’s Alumni Cantabrigienses knows nothing of any 
Pinqueney who might have been a contemporary of Buc’s, since all 
record of his admission has been lost along with that of Buc himself. 
Nevertheless, the possibility that Buc was the author of the various sets 
of verses signed ‘ G. B. Cantabrigiensis ’ mentioned by Mr Eccles on p. 420 
cannot be ignored. 

Buc has already been seen alluding to his ser*vice against the Armada, 
and it seems likely that he served in the Spanish expedition of the 

^ TMs sentence is a later insertion. 
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following year. At any rate^ there is one reference to the campaign 
at p. 246 which would come naturally from one who had taken part 
in it: 

This Will. L Montohensy was very valiant & active, & served K. Ed. 1. in his 
warres m Wales, & he & some other noble <fc valiant English gentelmen were slajm 
an dfii 1287. at the siege of the Castell of Droslan, by the sodayn fall of a waU w^^ 
was vnd^mmed, & fell befor the tyme appomted as the wall at the Coriina m Spayn 
dyd vnd^ the w°^ many brave English soldiours wer sodamly overwhelmd servmg 
nnd^ the comand of Jon Noreis & fr. Drake an Dm. 1589 sub Ehzab, Regma. 

Finally, there is a reference to the visit he made to Spain at the conclusion 
of the peace when he notes (p 741) that "Pickering Wotton dyed in 
Spayn 1605, when I was last there ’ 

Unfortunately, the Commentary yields far less than the Cotton MS of 
The History of the Life and Reigne of Richard the Third in the way of 
Eevels 0£6.ce notes and scraps One, concerning the entry of a lost play 
called Cupid's festivall, has already been reported^ Another possible 
Eevels Of&ce jotting is m pencil on the back of an inserted slip facing 
p. 506. The piece of paper on which it was written has been torn in half, 
and other writing in ink has been written over the pencil scribble. This 
fragmentary note is as follows . 

scarlet fr coronations 

black for funeralls 

standmg offic of the K® housbold 

stand by the K at playes & masques & [Ime] 

Imediately vnd^ the K. 

Another Ime follows, which is now illegible except for the words "the’ 
and "for,’ and the tops of the letters of the next Ime, above the place at 
which the original piece of paper was torn across, are just visible. One 
can only conjecture that this tantalismg fragment represents a note by 
Buc of his duties and privileges as Master of the Eevels. There are also 
two references to the Eevels OflS.ce m the body of the Commentary On 
p. 602 Buc relates a passage m history which, in spite of its interest, is 
not even mentioned by S. E. Gardiner, Speaking of Arthur Plantagenet, 
Viscount Lisle, the illegitimate son of Edward IV, he writes* 

he had by another wife 3. daughters & cohyres. Elizabeth Maned to francis 
Jobson of Essex, Brigit to Will. Carden.* & francis fyrst to N. Basset of devonshire, 
whos issue , , . Basset frantikely pretended a title to the crown smce K, James came & 
ran away when he had don; but the K. hath most graciously pdoned him & receyved 
him home agayn, & this francis was after maried to N. Monke of Devon. 

[side-note] * My L. Admirall told me y* Tho. Oawarden ais Cardon m** of the 
Revelis sub H. 8 maried one of the da^^® of Artur Plantag. 

^ T,L.S , March 17, 1927. I was certainly wrong in reading then ‘Dausse Rob’ as the 
name of the actor who entered the play, but what the correct reading is I am completely 
unable to determine, smce it is written in Buc’s most hasty scribble. 
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Of the future of lus office Buc is also aware, as when he wnre,, fp TtMi) 

Jon Astiy was in’" of tho Jewells to Q. Eliz father to S** »1on Mfh nou t >f the !viiarr» 
pr chamber, & my suceessoi ciesignd by the Ks patent s in i evai ion lie i - of ni . i \ r i on 
m Kent 

Now and then a hint of some interest in eoutempoiarv literature peep.s 
out, as when Buc mentions that ‘Tho North Kn second muI of the firsi 
L. North translated Plutarks hues into English & left jssn lielund linn 
Henry &nc.’ (p. 735), or refers to Jon Hanngton nohle Translator 
of Orlando furioso’ (p 717) foulk Grevill kni. & chancellor of the 
Excheq 1614 & coelebs’ Buc praised as 'a very nohle & vis & h\irnd 
gentilma’ (p. 698), but it is evident that he thought of him as a statesman 
and courtier rather than as a poet. Of greater interest are Bue's anecdotes 
of the author of The Induckon to The Mtrror fo Mfujistmies and his 
father: 

This Ric Sackeville was a very worldly covetous man by soin mt‘n by Iran'-.- 
position nicnamed fill-sack: in a serm at his funeiall Nowell dean of Poul vse<i 
thes words breefiy. What hee was (viz an honorable pson &c ) ^ how ht* lived ;sou 
all know as well as I. how he dyed I know better then you but whtu he ih now < Jod 
only knoweth, & neither yee nor I 

. . .ThisL Trer dyed sodamly & miserably, for when hee had by sute & inueh labour 
assembled 24 privy consell’’s of Estat In the counsell chamb^ at Whit hall to luMre tlu* 
cause of Jon levonson his adversary, & whom ho hated deadly, 4 then ureat* 
vehemency & malice he aggravated all matters of complaints against k sendiing 
for some new matter of accusation ag. him sodamly ins soulo •was sepatetl from his 
body, k ther left stark dead afio Dm ... 

[side-note] Eetulit mihi DQs Admirallus co. Notmgha (p. 426.) 

The Commentary shows that Buc vras animated by that spirit of 
national pride which expressed itself in the chronicle plays of lus period 
and in the works of nearly all of the poets of the Elizabethan era. Some 
of the achievements of the great soldiers and sailors of Ms time &id an 
incidental reflection m his pages, but the point on wMch all the national 
enthusiasm had converged was for Buc, as for so many of his contem- 
poraries, the late Queen herself. Something of Ms admiration for Elizabeth 
is expressed in his account of Ms own early career, but there is a passage 
elsewhere in the Commentary wMch must be added to the many praises 
offered up to Gloriana 

Tims K Ed. 6. & Q Mary bemg deceased w^^out issu Elizabeth their sister next hyr 
suooeded in the empir of Engl, franc & Ireland; & now king Artur is com agayn for 
this is that prmce k that heroicall lady that did not onely aSect & desire to doo good 
to hir kingdom & to procure & advanc the flourishing stat therof as king Artur did 
but also she fully accomphshed it : & I doo the rather compar her w^^ K Art** by cause 
Q, Elizab. was called by Guill. du Bartas Claire Perle du Nord, & by his Enarrator 
Gabr Leim§us, Bstoile du Nort i. the north starr, or the Chef stair of the North pole 
amongst the w«*^ Arotuius hath a principal! place (as Higemus sheweth. The words of 
the said lemeus bee that la Rome d’Angleter Elizabeth servoyoit come do phare, ou 
Estoyle dn Nort a mfinis gens, en ce siecle trouble. &c ) and she was as constant in hir 
vertuous resolutions Acousd of hfe as y® Aroture or North starr. & did in brightnes 
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of wisdom & of high exploits & in Honor & m fortune & in glory outshme & surpasse 
all her progenitors & thus much for the Returned K Artur but yet the better to 
demonstrat this I will transciibe hether an Elegie w®^ I caused to be written vpon 
hir picture w^h I haue in my house & prise it aboue all Apelles his works & this it is 

Sacratissima virgo Diva Elizabetha regis H<^* 8 filia natu mmor^ Primum Wallise 
prmceps solemter declaratur, deinde Sefissimis RR.R patre suo, fratre et sorore 
regnis, et fatis functis (varias interim fortunise tumultuantis vices experta) Anglias 
francise et hibernise regma inauguratur, quibus Virgmiae Ostend§ et Brieli§ impia 
adiecet Nouu portu in GaUia Litham in scotia cartagena sandominicam m America, 
Insulam S Jacobi m man Africano, Pemcham, Cascaim, Gades et farum in Hispama 
expugnavit, Gallos, Hispanos, Italos, Germanos, scotos plurimis pr§liis ta navaiibus, 
qua terrestribus supavit Heroma augusta magnanima, prudens, docta, pudica, et 
pia. In thesauri augendi, et expromendi curU imprimis prouida, et soUicita In victu, 
et somno tempatissima. Justitise sequa admmistratrix, Paois studiosa, m hello mvicta 
Parens Patrise, Mater nutricise ecclesiae Dei, Ciuiu delici§, sexus sui^Ph^nix, regu 
exemplar Terrena Tandem sceptra cu cselestibus pmutans cum Dho NRo Je. Christo 
gloriosissimo in cselis diua imortalis regnat Ac vbi sub natale Beatissimse virgmis 
aho Dm 1533 in Mundu ingressa est, sic sub festo Anunciationis eiusdem D. Virgmis. 
ano Dhi. 1602 beata hsec virgo ad superos redijt Imper^vit anos 44 Vixit 70 
Regnum Angli§ &c relmquens pacatu et opulentu Quod vidimus testamur Geo Buc, 
eq. Aur MR Reuellor/. (pp. 37 e-/.) 

One can also gather something of Bnc’s attitude towards the principal 
courtiers and nobles of his time, although it does not take one long to 
realise that he is very definitely a partisan. The Howards, who were his 
patrons, he praises warmly and often, and he repeats in the Commentary 
his high opimons of the Herberts, originally written for the History of 
R%cha/rd III, Mr Bccles suggests rather than states (p. 444) that, apart 
from the backing of the Howards, Buc owed his promotion at court to 
the influence of the Cecils, and that to obtain the Mastership of the Eevels 
the opposition of the Careys had first to be overcome, Buc’s attitude 
towards these two families as revealed m the Commentary is, however, 
the reverse of what one would expect from such a situation. We have 
aheady noticed his acknowledgments to members of the Carey family 
for information incorporated in his book, George, Lord Carew, though 
childless, IS ‘howsoeuer euery way so truly-noblely an accoplished gentel- 
man as his vertues will ppetuate his name & memory,’ and Thomas, 
Lord Scrope of Bolton, the brother-in-law of Lord Hunsdon, is referred 
to as 'a very truly noble gentilman, & my exceedmg good L.’ (pp. 328 
and 336). Though Buc paid lip service to the Cecils, there can be no doubt 
of his animosity against them, and it must have gone back at least as far 
as the downfall of Essex, ‘that most famous & most noble erl. . mad 
away by the trechery & malice of Eob. Crookback & Walt^ Eakhell. 
adeoi, sub Eliz. Eena Ealeigh at the height of his pride had evidently 

1 Buc’s handwriting ends with this word. The rest of the inscription is in a different 
hand, and has been transcribed for him. 

^ ‘Crookback’ and ‘Rakhell’ have been written by Buc over the origmal ‘Cecil’ and 
‘Ralegh’ at a later date, the word was probably added at the same time 
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offended Buc, who writes • ‘ This P. de Gaveston like to lialegh 

in his high fortue scorned all the noblemen of Engl ’ (p. 7(12). It is m the 
genealogy of the Cecils that Buc’s animosity, however, is most clearly 
revealed. After tracing them back to an old Welsh family, as the lieralds 
of the period were wont to do, Buc continues with woeful inaccuracy but 
evident malice to trace out the more recent history of the family, and 
spoils his effect only when he naively reveals the source of his slanders- 

David Cecil! yonger brother to the foresed Philip Cectll was yoman of the robes 
sub. H. 7 & IS y® place of a Tailor David Ceeill his sou uas a ynman of the Guard 
to K. H 8 & kept an yn m Stamford m Northamptonshire. & he or his father pur- 
chased the manor of Burghly nei Stamford & this last david xvas father to Wiliia 
Ceeill, who was bred m Cambridge m Jons College & ther he maned Mart the da 
of Peter Cheek a Taylour m Cambridge, by whom he had Tho. Ceeill, now erl of 
Exeter & the he cam to Grayes yh & was a very towardly yong gentilma, & sone 
after came to the service of Edward Seymo^ duk of Som^'set. iiho preferre<i him to 

K. Ed. 6 & was m good grac during his reign & Q Mary liked him, but she uas so 
deterred w**^ the prophecy aforesaid that she would giuo him no entertaynment But 
afterward Q Elizabeth mad him her principail secretary, & after y b Baron of Biirghley 
& L. high Tresorer of Engl ^ of the wards. Kn of (hirter &e. lie marled for 
his second wife Mildred on of the da» of S’f Antony Ctxik of Ctvddy hall m Essex by 
whom he had Rob’^t Ceeill, Anne Cecil! Countess of Oxf & , . . wlf to' the heyr apparent 
of the L. Wentworth & who both died dwai^H) for Robert Ceeill his mothers derlmg 
his father laboured vehemently to procure him to bee the Qs secretary after t iie death 
of fr. Walsmgha: & by his greatnes made Chr. Hatton L. Chance!!*', (’harles 

L. Howard Admirall of Engl S*" Walter Ralegh the Q» fauorit &nc. {who wer then the 
greatest men of Autority credit about the Q.) to be soUieitora & siitors to her 
maiesty for the advancement of his said son Robert to the said place of secretary ; 
But the Q. naturally dishked deformed men, & thought thorn eysores and blemishes 
of her court, & it was vtterly agamst her hart to giue to him any eminent place in 
Court But yet w*** great importumtyes cotinuall sut the foresayd honorable psons 
prevayled so farr as they gott him to bee of the Q®. pri. Oounseli & after that in tyme 
he so msmuated himseife into the fau' of the Q as bee obtayned to be prmcipali 
secretary, & of the Wards, & sine© her matxes death he hath ben graced by K James 
first w*^ the dignity & honor of L CeciU of Essindon m Rutlandshr, then a whii after 
he was mad Viont of Granboum m Wiltshire, & lastly erl of Salisbury, & L. high tresurer 
of Engl &no. of his issue & of his alliance in mariage as also of his brother vide Salisbury 
et Exeter in Glover. 

This genealogy I have contracted out of the large pdigreo of Silsiit (ats Ceeill) sett 
down by d Powell in the history of Wales. & toward the end wher he was defective) 
I have supplied those psons out a book by R. P. & printed beyond the seas. 
& wherm the autour vseth no flattery, (pp, 609-1!.) 

As one would expect from a partisan of Essex Buc regarded Southampton 
as ‘a wise & a valiant gentilma & most true to his frend^ (sic — ^p. 722). 
His account of a favourite of a later date is interesting, for he has nothing 
hut praise for Ker; he is ‘very extraordinarily beloued and fauord of 
Gt. souerain 1. K. J ames & he is worthy of it, for he is wise & discret & 
faithfull to his & curteous to the English & desirf to do good deds 
& good offices to all’ (p. 7466). 

Einally, a number of further extracts are given, partly to show how 
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Buc commented on contemporary men and events, and partly because 
some of his incidental notes may contain some scrap of information which 
will prove to be useful to some other investigator: 

that Benowned *Tho. Cauendish of Suffolk who sailed round about the vast globe 
of the earth & returned home w^^*^ great riehess & w®^ contmued as long w*^ him as 
Sal en agua as the Spanish proverb is, & he dyed w**^out issu havmg sold befor all his 
lands & spent all 

[side-note] *all charges born & all adventures deducted he had 40 M li for himself, 
& w^^m 2 yeres he was worth nothmg Bapmse no diu ditant. (p 346 .) 

S' Jon Smith lately decessed & who was one of the most magnanimous & sufficient 
well qualified Cavalleros of this Elmgdome. & he was sent Embassader mto Spajm by 
Q Elizabeth & had served agamst the Turk in Hungary & at Lepanto by sea. & vnd' 
the Emp' m Africa &nc (p. 547 ) 

Mdu y^ this H Carey baron of Hunsdon was suter to Q Elizabeth for the erldom of 
Wiltshire in the right of his granfather maternall S' Tho Bolen erl of Wiltshire, wher- 
vnto S' Jo Samtleger opposed claymmg that title to bee mor due to him as son & 
heyr to the elder sister & he37r of T Butler erl of Wiltshr (vt supra) & he was backed 
herm by Will Cecill L. Trer of Engl. The Q. sayd that shee was the next hyr to S' Tho. 
Bollen erl of Wiltshir her granfather by her mother Q An his eldest Da. & so they were 
both nonesuted Smce y® death of the sayd H. 1 . Hunsdon, George 1 Hunsdon his 
son renewed the sayd sute for the erldom of Wiltshir, & took great paynes to seek 
records & matters of Evideno to mak for him m that behalf. But Q. Eliz. answered 
h3nn that she had denied that sut to his father who was a man of more desert then hee 
was. S. Bob. Cary Vi: Voce 

[side-note] Ge 1 Hunsdon claymed to be the next to Q. Elizab. by her mother 
& therfor praid y® K. Ja. y* he might have her privat lands & goods. The Crown 
swalloweth all. (p. gyg ) 

Walter the father of this Infortunate Bob [Earl of Essex] was L Deputy of Ireland, 
& ther poisond by the practise of Rob. erl of leic. & Letice Knolles his wife, & whom 
Leicester then kept & after maried) vt fama est ) (p. 290 .) 

This erl [of Leicester] had also a naturall son called Bob. Dudley by Douglas 
Howard wydow of the 1 Sheffeld, to whom he promised mariage &nc. This Rob, 
Dudley, kni & 1 of Ehiebworth castell &nc sought to prove himself to be legitimat 
in the starohaber sed frustra he hath had 3 wives wherof two be livmg viz. An 
Cavendish sister to Capt Cavendish, dead Mary Lee da of S' Tho. Lee. & Elizab 
Sowthwell da, of S' Rob Southwell, w^^ whom he liveth now in Livom in Tuscany 
entertayned by the Granduk & hath many children, both by M. Lee & by the EL 
Sowthwell & he taketh vpon him the stile of erl of Warwik & his wife writeth herself 
Elizab. Warwick. (p^ §92.) 

Rob. L Rich maried y® La. Penelope D’eureux da to Walter erl of Essex, by 
w®^ lady this Rob't, L Rich & Charles Blount erl of Devon had many children 
alterms vicibus for she was a most impudent adultress teste Curia Ecclesiastica wher 
hir own confession is recorded, & may serve for good Evidence for the Archaccuser 
at the later day. 729 .) 

Sir H. Vernon a goodly gentilma did (vpon my knowledg) claym the barony of 
Powys, & was a very emest suter to Q Elizabeth for her mates favour therm but 
hee could not prevayle, whether it were for that it was then held yt his mother (by 
whome he ola3rmed) was a bastard (as M' Camden insinuated aboue) or for that he 
was a man of evih life, & every day mor & mor desbauched, so f arr forth as in the end 
he maried Vrsula Tay a coffion & notorious strumpet I know not but hee dyed after- 
ward. m^the fleet for dett. (pp. 362-3 ) 

WiUia L. Compton y® eldest sone of H. L. Compton maried Elizabeth sole da. & 
hyr of that miserable rich marchant S' Jon Spenser ald'mS of London, by whom he 
hath a son called Spenser Compton. & lands & goods the devill & all. (p. 737.) 

Phffip L. Wharton maried y® La frances da to Henry L. Clifford erl of Caberland 
by whom he had S' George Wharton who slew & was slayn reciprocally of his enemy 
S' James stuard a scotishma^. an. Di. 1611 . (p. 725.) 
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Jon borough his yongci brother was a very valiant (L a wiho i:(‘ntihnan He seived 
m the low countreys vnei^ the eri of Leicester k was goii^’iier of l)uiN})eiir he went after 
to the West Indes k atterward too[k] a great & rich Canck of Spa\ n k through on 
fault w^^^ IS fatal! to all men incurr [it] viz contem]>t of th(‘ir ent mv he sknii 
in smgle fight by a very yong Imight who he scornd as a i)o\ k he wab killed ner 
Padmgton m a feld called Diury Close a fatall name to him & shewed also Cods 
judgment k Justice vpon hun, for he vpon a triilmg quareil fouixht w^*^ Willia 
Durey m franco being then both Coroneis Mid*" the L ‘V^illouLdib^ at the bataiie of 
Gurney nei S Andrew's in Picardy. (p 5J2 ) 

Ipres yh or house in Knightrj'ders street m London now in the poHsessiun of one 
Angel kmgs fishmong^ (p t520.) 

li. C. Bau>, 

Exetee. 



MILTON AND THE MOSAIC LAW 


In De Doctnna Ghnstiana, Milton declares unequivocally that the 
whole of the Mosaic Law, civil as well as ceremonial, was abrogated by 
the GospeP. His view of regenerate man, mvolvmg the autonomy of the 
individual will and conscience, could tolerate no external prohibition or 
imperative of Law, whether made by God or man. For the believer. 
Gospel Liberty is enough and any external discipline, whether exercised 
by civil magistrates or by the curse of the Law, is an infringement of that 
liberty. Regenerate man, he thought, is guided by a sufficient and all- 
embracmg mward law, the voice of the Holy Spirit^. 

The full implications of Gospel Liberty came to Milton only gradually 
He had much of his earlier opinion to reject before he broke away from 
the bondage of ‘ a servile obedience ’ and attained the stature of the free 
man. The last external obligation to be denied by him was the Law, 
expressly revealed by God and hallowed by ages of ecclesiastical usage. 
We may read the history of the development of Milton’s view of Christian 
Liberty and the change of his attitude to the Mosaic Law m certam 
passages m his earlier prose works and in alterations and additions made 
to the manuscript of De Doctnna Ghnstiana^ 

Milton’s more orthodox contemporaries held that the ceremonial Law 
was completely abrogated by the Gospel, but that the civil Law, the 
injunctions of the Decalogue, remained binding on all Christians. This 
view was held by Milton himself, certamly as late as 1644, when he 
pubhshed the Doctnne and Discipline of Divorce, Speaking there of the 
irrevocability of God’s ordinance, he wrote: 

The vigour of his law he could no more remit than the hallowed fire upon his altar 
could he let go out. The lamps that burned before him might need snuffing, but the 
light of hi3 law never ^ 

Again, in Chapter xii: 

Another (shift) while it shall suffice them, that it was not a moral but a judicial law, 
and so was abrogated, nay, rather not abrogated because judicial: which law the 
ministry of Christ came not to deal with. And who put it m man’s power to exempt 
where Christ speaks m general of not abrogatmg ‘the least jot or tittle®’? 

These statements are plain enough, 

^ Tota lex Mosaica aboletur,’ De Doctrina ChTistiQ,%<if ed, Sumner, Cambridge, 1825, 
p 303. 

2 See Chapters xxvi and xxvn, De Doctnna ChnsUana 

® Now m the Pubhc Record Office, S.P. 9, 63. 

^ Bohn, Milton’s Prose Works^ m, p 222. 5 Bohn, m, p, 241, 
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In tke JudgemeM of Martin Bucer concerning Divorce, Milton quotes 
Bucer’s view, which was contrary to his own 

We, being free in Christ, are not bound to the civil la\v of in «»very circum- 

stance, yet seeing no laws can bo more honest, just and wliolasomo than thost* which 
God himself gave who is eternal wisdom and goodness, I see not why Christ was, in 
thmgs which no less appertain to them, ought not to follow the LiW of Chxl, rather 
than those of man. .Since we have need of civil law's, and the power of punishmg, 
it will be wisest not to contemn those given by Closes ^ 

Bucer’s opinion was not orthodox and, although Milton was sufficiently 
impressed by it to quote this passage from his works, lus own view was 
at the time different. In Tetrachoidon, published m 1645, speaking of the 
law of divorce, Milton wrote 

It was one of those laws which he forewarned us with jirotestation, that his mmd 
was not to abrogate: and if we mark the steerage of his %vords, what course they hold, 
we may perceive that what he protested not to dissolve was principally concemmg 
the judicial law. . .for how is that fulfilled longer than the common equity remains 
m force?® 

Milton’s view in the end wras that the whole Mosaic Law was ‘fulfilled’ 
so soon as it had been a ‘schoolmaster,’ sufficient to bring us to Clmst. 

Finally, when Milton first composed De Doctrina ChmUana^ he had 
not yet come to the view that the whole of the Law was abrogated* In 
Chapter x, De Gubernatione Speciali Eominum, Milton declares that 
Christ did not abrogate the civil Law. He agrees that the civil Law may 
be said ‘to have been given on account of the hardness of their (the 
Israelites’) hearts^/ but this in no way nullifies it* 

Quodciroa Paulus increpat fratres. . .quod ea (lex forensis) uterentur: aoo idcirco 
abrogatam, neque continue abrogandam earn esse inde argumontatur^* 

This statement contradicts the repeated assertions in Chapter xxvii, 
De Evangelio: 

tota l&x. Mosaica aboletur®. 

We must date Milton’s departure from the orthodox view of the Law 
later than 1659 — and, incidentally, for the same reason we shall have to 
date much of De Doctrina ChrisUana later than 1659* For, in that year, 
Milton used these words m his Treatise of the Civil Power in Ecclesiastical 
Gmses: 


As for civil crimes, and of the outward man, which all are not, no, not of those 
against the second table, as that of coveting: in them, what power they have, they 
had from the beginning, long before Moses or the two tables were in being* .tod 
whether they be not now as little to be kept by any Christian as they are two legal 
tables, remains as yet undecided as it is sure they never were yet delivered to the 
keeping of any Christian magistrate* But of these things, more some other time^. 


^ Boim, in, p* S69* 
® Bohn, IV, p. 247. 
® De Doe,, p. 303*. 


® Bohn, m* p. 368* 
« De Doe,, p, 176, 

® Bohn, n, p* 647. 
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This IS a difficult passage. But Milton clearly shows that he is still doubt- 
ful whether or not the whole Law is obligatory on Christians, He leaves 
the matter undecided, promismg to discuss it some other time. Had the 
relevant parts of De Doctnna Christiana been written in 1659, Milton’s 
statement — ^but of these thmgs, more some other time’ — ^would have 
been meaningless : for the matter would have been akeady determined. 
We may be sure, then, that those passages in the treatise which declare 
the Law to be completely abrogated by the Gospel were written after 
1659. 

De Doctrina Christiana was never finally revised by Milton, nor did he 
prepare it for the press. There are references in the earlier chapters to 
certain points of doctrine which are either repudiated or modified in other 
parts of the work. Many of these are references to the Mosaic Law : and 
we may trace from them something of the development of his view. 
Furthermore, many of the alterations and additions made to the manu- 
script of the treatise in a later hand concern the application of the Law * 
and these, too, throw light on the same process. The change involves a 
more precise definition and a more limited application of the Law. 

The view that the Law is totally abrogated by the Gospel has as a 
corollary the view that the Law was intended for the Israelites alone. 
Milton was not always of this opinion. The description of the Law now 
reads : 

Lex Mosaica orat multorum praeceptorum, Israelitis duntaxat, scnptamstitutio . . . i. 
In the manuscript 2, the word ^duntaxat’ is written in the margin, and 
in the body of the text the word 'potissimum’ has been deleted. The 
paragraph elaborating the significance of the phrase — ‘ Israehtis duntaxat ’ 
— ^has also been written in the margin in a later hand^. This paragraph 
emphasises the importance of the wall of division between the Jews and 
the Gentiles . 


Hio paries intergermus, lUe inter gentes nempe et Israehtis morte Christi tandem 
dirutus et solutns^. 

In the same chapter, the division is restated in the sentence®. 

omnibus nondum regenitis lex naturae data est, in eundem finem ataue data 
est Israelitis lex Mosaica 

This is a marginal substitution for the earlier reading: 


omnibus etiam non regenitis lex data est, etsi non plane 

It is clear that Milton was anxious to reduce the scope of the Mosaic Law 
^ De Doc., p, 296. 2 mjS., p 307 
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as much as he could The Svays of God to Man ' and the tuitun* of Christian 
Liberty are more easily apprehensible if we lieheve that the rimd Law, 
whether ceremonial or civil, was an external obligation devised only for 
the Jews. 

Milton was also concerned to reduce the nn\ards of obedience to the 
Law. His final view held that mere observance of the coiuniands of the 
Law was no sufficient guarantee of eternal life • in other wonis. he believed 
that God does not and cannot hold meritorious works done in the fear 
of the curse This had not always been his opinion In Chapter iv, De 
PraedestinaUone, he wrote* 

(Seriptura) salutem atque vitam aetemam sub conditione obedientuie m Veteri 
Testamento, fidei m Novo aeque ommbus proponit^. 

A little later he modified this statement m a passage tliat reads very 
much like an addition to the manuscript from which Daniel Skinner 
made his fair copy of the first thirteen chapters: 

(vix enim est ut de olectione propria dicta, id ost, <ul vitam aeteniam, m vetori 
foedere verbum uUum aut vestigium exprcssum ropcnas)- 

Even this, however, is not his final view In Chapter xxvi, Ik Muni- 
festatiom Qratiae, these words are added to the manuscript in a later 
hand®: and I take these to be Milton’s last words on the subject: 

Uttera occidit . vitam aeternam non promisit^. 

A line further on, this also is added: 

Itaque m ipsa Mosis persona imperfectio legis manifcsta fuit; Moses enim, qiu legis 
typus erat, non potuit in terram Canaan, id est, in aeteimam requiem porducere 
Israelis filios. sed ductu Josuae, id est, Jesu, ingressus ns datus^. 

The chapter ends with the plain statement — again written in the margin 
in a later hand — ^that ‘what neither the law nor the observers of the law 
could attain, faith in God through Christ has attained, and that even to 
eternal life®,’ 

The Law was an external obligation imposed on the children of Israel 
‘to the end that they, being led thereby to an acknowledgement of the 
depravity of mankind, and consequently of their own, might have 
recourse to the righteousness of the promised Saviour With the Gospel, 
an inner promptmg takes the place of this external imperative: 

He to His own a Comforter will send, . . 

To guide them m all truth®. 

This function of the Holy Spirit is made clear in De Doetrina Ckistima: 
but certain emendations made in the manuscript seem to show a develop- 


^ De Doc., p, 36. 

® MS,, p. 310, 

s MS., p, 310. De Doc., p. 298. 
’ Bohn, rv, p. 379. 


® De Doc , p, 38. 

* De Doe , p. 298. 

® Bohn, IV, p. 382. MS., p. 311. 
® Pwradue Lost, xn, 487. 
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ment m Milton’s view of the Holy Spirit, parallel with, the development 
of his view of the Law. 

In Chapter vi of the treatise, De Spiritu Sancto, Milton asserts that 
revelation has made no unambiguous description of the nature of the 
Holy Spirit and that no mode of existence is specifically attributed to It^, 

Milton was for long uncertain what place the Holy Spirit must take 
in his cosmology. Always more interested in the practical rather than 
the merely speculative m theology, Milton’s final and only clear statement 
concerns the function rather than the nature of the Third Person of the 
Trmity The manuscript tells part of the story of this development. 

The alterations and additions made in the manuscript may be noted: 

Chapter xxiv the second sentence of the chapter reads. ^Relata ad 
Patrem et Pilium est Unio et Communio in Christo Piho et ad imaginem 
Christi glorificatio.’ After ^Filio,’ Milton has placed a caret mark and 
over the line has inserted the words — ‘per Spmtum.’ These words have 
been deleted 

Chapter xxvii, p. 315 in the manuscript: the paragraph beginning 
‘Per Spiritum Sanctum: nempe donum Dei, evangelio pecuhare^’ has 
been added m the margm. 

The first addition and deletion seem to indicate some hesitation of mind 
in Milton. Had the Holy Spirit any share in that ultimate union with 
Christ, the fellowship of the Invisible Church? Milton seems first to have 
thought not: then to have changed his mmd: and, in the end, to have 
decided not When he finally deleted ‘per Spmtum’ in this context, he 
surely had in mind the restriction of the Holy Spmt’s functions, implied 
in the words— ‘evangelio peculiare.’ Christ is the supreme Mediator and 
in Milton’s belief we need no other The Holy Spirit, whose function is 
similar but far superior to that of the Law, is a teacher whose authority, 
unlike that of the Law, is the very excellence of His teaching. This view 
is complementary to Milton’s final view of the Mosaic Law: for the Holy 
Spirit wholly takes the place of the Law which is wholly abrogated. 

1 have pointed out elsewhere^ that certam of Milton’s theological views 
were not finally determined when Paradise Lost was written. His view 
of the Law seems, however, to have been fully developed when he com- 
posed Book XII of the poem — ^the book in which all the relevant passages 
occur. Certain of Milton’s second thoughts on the Law are to be found 
in this book, and the wording of the verse seems to show that it was 
based on a correspondmg passage m De Doctrina ChrisUana. There are 

^ De Doctrina Christiana, Ciiapter vr, passim 

2 MS., p. 287 3 jDei)oc.,p.301. 

bee my essay on the Ccimposition of De Doctrina Christiana Essays and Studies, 1934. 

M.L.B.XXX ; o 
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two clear instances of this. In Book xii, Michael tells Adam of the 
promised Saviour. 

The Woman’s Seed — ohsciaely then foietold. 

Now ampher known thy Saviour and thv LfmP. 

In De Doctnna Christiana, Chapter xxvii, De Evangeho, Milton describes 

the Gospel as 

nova dispensatio foederis gratiae. pnmum a Mose et prophetis obmirms, deinde 
ab ipso Christo. . plena luce annuntiata-. 

The words ‘obscunus’ and 'plena luce* are additions to the manuscript 
in a later hand. 

Earlier in the same book, we read: 

And therefore shall not Moses, though of God 
Highly beloved, bemg but the minister 
Of Law, his people into Canaan lead, 

But Joshua, whom the Gentiles Jesus call. 

His name and ofS.ee bearmg who shall quell 
The Adversary Serpent, and bring back 
Through the world’s -wilderness long- wandered IMan 
Safe to eternal Paradise of rest^. 

This certainly seems to be based on the passage already quoted from the 
treatise: 


Itaque in ipsa Mosis persona imperfectio legis manifesta fuit: Moses euim, qui logia 
typus erat, non potuit m terram Canaan, etoA 

This passage is also an addition to the manuscript in a later hand. 

Milton’s final view of the Law was, therefore, determined after 1659— 
for in that year he wrote that the question 'remains as yet undecided^’ — 
and before 1666, the year in which he finished the composition of Paradise 
Lost The phrase — 'tota lex Mosaica aboletux’ — ^is in the body of (i.e., not 
an addition to) the manuscript®. I conclude that the chapter containing 
this sentence, Chapter xxvii, was written after 1659 and that many of 
the additions to and revisions of De Doctnna Christiana were made in the 
years chiefly occupied by the composition of the poem. Milton had much 
leisure in those years, for Edward Phillips tells us that 'in all the years 
he was about this Poem, he may be said to have spent but half his time 
therein^/ The manuscript of De Doctnna Christiana gives us a hint, 
perhaps, of Milton’s occupation from the Vernal Equinoctial to the 
Autumnal®. 

Abthue Sewell. 

Aucbxakd, N.Z. 


^ iBaradUe J^ost, xii, 54:3. ® MS , p. 312, ^ Paradtse Xtost, xn« 307* 

* De Doc., p 298, MS , p. 310. ^ Bohn, n, p, 54:7. » De Doc., p, 303. 

^ Da/rly L%ve8 of Milton, ed. Darbishire, p 73. 

^ A more thorough examination of the manuscript than I have had opportunity to make 
should throw hght on the order in which the chapters were written. Unfortunately, the 
tot thirteen chapters were neatly copied by Darnel Skinner, and of the compositmu of 
these the manusenpt tells no tale 



JOlO PINTO DELGADO— A LITERARY 
DISENTANGLEMENT 


Del Poema de Hester en sacro coro 
Mosseh Delgado da esplendor sonoro, 

Y corren con su voz en ncas plantas 
De Jeremias las Endechas santas. 

(Miguel de Barrios, Relacion de los Foetas, p. 54 ) 

Perhaps the most gifted of that illustrious baud of Spanish writers 
who worked in exile durmg the heyday of the Inquisition was Juan (or 
J oao) Pinto Delgado He is remembered, indeed, only for one book : Poema 
de la Reyna Ester, Lamentaciones del Propheta Jeremias, Historia de Rut, y 
Var^as Poesias, which appeared at Eouen in 1627. Notwithstanding the 
slenderness of his output, he ranks high among the poets of his genera- 
tion. Ticknor, Amador de los Rios, even Men4ndez y Pelayo (whose 
literary judgments are so often biased by theological prejudices) vie with 
one another in their praise of his genius: and there are not many of his 
exiled contemporaries about whom so much has been written. 

It was long imagined that the work by which this author is known must 
have been a posthumous one: for the httle known about his life referred 
to the sixteenth century. According to the current works of reference^, 
Joao Pinto Delgado had been born at Tavira, in Portugal, about 1530. 
Going in his youth to Spain, he studied the humanities at Salamanca, 
where he became friendly with the poet Luis de Leon. He was famous not 
only for his poetical gifts, but also for his prodigious memory. However, 
owing to the persecutions of the Inquisition (for he was of New Christian 
stock, and ipso facto suspect), he left his native country and made his 
way first to Italy and then to France. It was here that he carried out the 
greater part of his literary work, and here presumably that he died, in 
1591. 

Doubt was thrown upon this story for the first time by Sousa Viterbo, 
in a separate study devoted to the subject^. In this, he proved from 

1 Barbosa Machado, Bihhoteca Lusitana, n, pp 393, 722, amplified by Kayserlmg, 
Be'pfmdvm, p IBZsqq, Both of these wnters, unfortunately, omit to quote authority for 
their statements Cf also J. Amador de los Rios, Faiudios sobre los Judios de Espayia, 

S . 500 Menendez y Pelayo, Htstona de los heterodoxos espanoles, n, pp. 606-7, A de 
astro, Hwtoria de los Judios en Espana, p 195, Ticlmor, Spanish Liter ature^ n, p. 46, 
Maximiano Lemos, ^acuto Lusitano a sua vida e a sua obra (^Oporto, 1909), pp. 246-50. 
ICayserhng’s article in the J ewish Encyclopoedia, iv, p. 504, adds nothing fresh, though it 
appears to state as facts certam details which appear in the same author^s Sephardim as 
hypotheses ; that in the new Encychpcedia Judaica, v, p 910, as usual, ingenuously follows 
the last-named compendium. 

® * Joao Pinto Delgado’ m 0 Insiituto, xim (1896), p 857 sqq, : also pubhshed separately, 
Coimbra, 1897, 15 pp. 


^2 
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documentary sources that, while a certain Joiio Pinto Delirado in- 
dubitably died about the year mentioned, another person of the same 
name was appointed ahnoxmife of Maza^ao in 1(502 in consideration of 
his having been m the royal service as man-at-arms for seven years, and 
was still holding the same appomtment m 1607. The latter is very much 
more likely to have been the author of the volume published at Rouen in 
1627 than his homonym w'ho died thirty-seven years previous to that 
date. The question is further complicated by tlie fact that there existed 
contemporaneously another Portuguese poet who bore the same sur- 
name, and came from the same part of the country. This was Gon^alo 
Pinto Delgado, escnmo dos orfdos at Tavira, w^ho in 1596 commemorated 
the English raid on Faro in a characteristic effusion Poema composto de 
que era o argumenio: A violenta mupgdo feita pelos Inglezcs no anno do 
1596, saqueando e abrazando a cidade de Fard^ From the documents dis- 
covered by Sousa Viterbo, it is all but certaui (though he does not men- 
tion the fact) that this poet was a son of the earlier Joao Pinto Delgado, 
to whose official position he succeeded on his death. 

From a contemporary record, hitherto unknown, it is now possible to 
throw some new light upon Gon§alo’s personality and activities. 

On November 8, 1585, a youth named Balthazar da Costa, newly 
returned from Flanders, appeared before the Inquisitional Tribunal at 
, Lisbon and gave detailed information with regard to those Portuguese of 
suspected orthodoxy with whom he had intermingled while he was living 
in Antwerp some time previous. In the course of his deposition, the 
following passage occurs: 

And he further saith that about three years ago or thereabouts, this confessant being 
in Antwerp, as he has said before, he had a conversation with Gon^alo Delgade, new 
Christian, an unmarried youth, son of one J oam Pmto of Algarve. He does not know for 
certain in which town he resides, but he thinks it is Villa Nova, and confessant has 
heard say that he has some ofdce in the Custom House, and is a great troubadour, and 
that because of his ability the Ejng conferred one or two ojfices on him; the which 
Gon 9 alo Delgade was in imtwerp livmg at his uncle’s house, a merchant, whose name 
he cannot remember; and during the course of a year confessant had conversations 
with this Gon§alo Delgade who told him on various occasions that he was a Jew, and 
confessant said the same of himself, and as such they knew one another^. 

Tke details given in this denunciation leave little room for doubt that 
the accused person is identical with the litterateur from Tavira, in Algarve, 
who has been mentioned above. His father was plainly a poet of some 

^ s.l n,*d Barbosa Machado, Bibhoteca Lusitana, n, p. 393 This work is dedicated to 
Euy Xiourenzo de Tavora. 

® Arquivo da Toire do Tombo, Lisbon : InqmaiQdo de Lisboa, proc. 5341. A precis of this 
deposition is given m Baiao, A InquisigOo em Portugal e no Brazil, p, 213. This, however, 

g 'ves the impression that the phrase *a great troubadour,' etc,, refers to the son, not the 
ther. 
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attainments, to judge from the phrase grande trovador. None of his work, 
indeed, is known His reputation, on the other hand, seems to have 
survived him. This fact is presumably responsible for the blunder made 
by Barbosa Machado, who, having heard of his literary ability, imagined 
that he was the author of the volume of poems published a generation 
after his death^ The 'one or two offices^ referred to in the text seem to 
allude to his nomination as Purveyor of buildmg materials at Mazagao in 
1578, some four or five years previous^. 

A couple of years after this denunciation, Gon§alo Pinto Delgado was 
back in Portugal, where he succeeded to his father’s position m 1690 — 
the year of the latter’s death He was stiU resident at Tavira, as escriv^o 
dos orfaos, in 1696, when he wrote his poem in celebration of the English 
raid on Earo. The famous Joao Pinto Delgado (as will be shown below) 
was not his father, but his son. It is possible, though not quite certain, 
that the latter was identical with the person appointed almoxarife of 
Mazagao m 1602, in which case he must have begun his active life at a 
very early age. In 1616, he was still m Portugal, contributing an intro- 
ductory sonnet to Joao Baptista de Bste’s Consolagdo christda e Luz para 
0 j)Ovo Hebreo sobre os Psalmos do Real Prof eta David . -declarado no 
sentido UtteraP — ^his only known publication in Portuguese, though that 
was presumably his native tongue. 

Not long after this, the family finally left the Peninsula. A decade later, 
the Poema de la Reyna Ester was published at Eouen* and within a year 
or two we find both 6 on 9 alo and Joao Pinto Delgado figuring prominently 
m a glamorous episode m the same city, the records concerning which 
permit a final solution of the literary mystery with which we are here 
concerned. 

There was at this time settled at Rouen a considerable colony of 
merchants from Spain and Portugal. A very large proportion of it — as of 
all other settlements of the sort — ^was composed of Marranos, or New 
Christians: descendants, that is, of those Jews who had been forcibly 
converted to Christianity in Spam and Portugal many generations before, 
but still maintained m the privacy of their homes their fidelity to the 
faith of their fathers^. The nucleus at Rouen was at this time one of the 
most important in France, second only to those at Bordeaux and Bayonne. 

^ Possibly JoSo Pinto Delgado I was the author of the Portuguese translation of Petrarch 
to which Barbosa Machado refers. 

^ Sousa Viterbo, uli su^ra, 

® Lisbon, Pedro Oraesbeek, 1616. The fact of contributing commendatory verses to a 
work of this description is not necessarily a proof of orthodoxy, it may have been sheer 
camouflage. ' 

^ Cf. my H%story of the Marranos (London and Philadelphia, 1932). 
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A contemporary document gives a minute description of its life and of the 
persons who composed it* and among these the family which concc^rns us 
here takes a prominent part. It is as well to allow the deponent (Pierre 
d’Acarie, Judge of the Ecclesiastical Court) to use his own words^ 

I have diligently enquired concemmg the life, piactices, and religion of Gonbalvus 
del Gado, and of John Pinto del Gado, his son. The following is the ovidenee which 
I have received from persons worthy of trust, true Christians and Catholics, both 
Spanish and Portuguese: 

‘Gonsalvus del Gado and his son, John Pinto del Gado, never lived m the parish of 
St. Stephen des Tonneliers of this city, but foi man^^ years in the pansh of St Vincent, 
and afterwards m that of St Egidius . . .John Pmto has another brother at Hamburg, 
who is there publicly circumcised and is a Rabbi or a Doctor of the Jewush Law He 
also lived m this city for some years, under the name Diego Pmto At this time, he 
informed a trustworthy person that he had been educated in the Jewish rehgion by his 
father, Gonsalvo. This same John Pmto, by reason of his Jewish perfidy, has disputed 
with certain Spanish and Portuguese Catholics. He used to assort that our Lord Jesus 
Christ could not be both God and man, to deny the Trinity, and to practise the cere- 
momes of the Law He studied the Hebrew language here diligently with two Rabbis, 
and used to communicate by letter with the Rabbis of Venice and* other synagogues. 
Catholics living here, both Spanish and Portuguese, all considered him to be a Rabbi 
and Mmister of the J ewish religion. Indeed he endeavoured to persuade the Portuguese 
who came to this city to become converted from the faith of Christ to the Jewish 
perfidy. By reason of his arts and pestilential teaching, certain of them denied Christ, 
and through his work some fled to the synagogues of Holland and of Hamburg, where 
they might profess Judaism more freely and completely. More esp€»cially, there was a 
certain Elizabeth Pereira, whom he sent, with her three elder children^ to Hamburg 
to serve God purely’ as he put it.. . .The Catholics here suspected him to be circum- 
cised, because the Judaisers always mvited him to their marriages and funerals. When 
Mantua was stormed [in 1630], he collected much money on behalf of the Jewish 
fugitives. The sums collected he gave to those from Holland, Leghorn, Venice, and 
other synagogues who passed through this place. . ..’ 

On the basis of this testimony, it is possible to disentangle finally the 
confusion which has hitherto ruled concerning the Pinto Delgado family, 
and more particularly the career of its most famous member, Joao. There 
seem to have been two persons in the family who bore the name, grand- 
father and grandson respectively. The former is apparently identical 
with the worthy from Tavira who flourished between 1630 and 1691 , and 
whose career is outlined in the standard works of reference. His son, 
6on9alo Pmto Delgado (the relationship is made plain by the deposition 
of Balthazar da Costa), must have been born about 1560 . He left Portugal 
in his youth, and lived for some time in Antwerp. Subsequently, he 
returned to Portugal, where he was to be found from 1588 onwards. 
Early in the following century he settled in Rouen, where he professed 
Judaism semi-overtly. 

His son, Joao Pinto Delgado H (born after 1582 ), was the famous man 
of letters. In view of the fact that he spent so large a proportion of his life 

^ Royal AcebiVes at Brussels, Office liscal de Brabant, liasse 924 Im, The original is in 
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outside tiie Peninsula, it is a little surprising that his command of Spanish 
was so perfect. It is, however, out of the question that the Poema de la 
Reyna Ester was in fact a posthumous work of his grandfather and 
homonym: for another source provides us with definite proof of the fact 
that the poet flourished in the seventeenth and not the sixteenth century. 
Among the commendatory verses prefixed to the first volume of the 
medical works of Zacutus Lusitanus, the famous Portuguese physician 
[alias Manoel Alvares), which appeared between 1636 and 1638, there is a 
poem by the author’s friend, J oao Pmto Delgado [In observantiae et amoris 
gratiam scnbebat amicissimus et perdoctus Joannes Pintus Delgado^). The 
poet and the physician were therefore contemporaries, and the former 
must be identical with the doughty religious propagandist, who was livmg 
about this time at Eouen — ^the same city at which the poems were pub- 
lished. The dedication of the work to the Cardmal Eichelieu is thus 
plainly from the hand of the author and not, as had previously been the 
inevitable conclusion, from that of the editor. Under these circumstances 
itisnolongernecessary to imagine (as is hmted by some earlier authorities^) 
that the work in question must have been a re-issue of an earlier edition — 
issued presumably some thirty or forty years before. 

With regard to the poet’s life at Eouen, a good deal that is new may 
now be added. Notwithstanding their suspected orthodoxy (concerning 
which we have seen such intimate details above), he and his father played 
a promment part in the municipal life of the city, occupying important 
places m the judicature and the civic admimstration^. In the foreign 
mercantile colony, they were figures of first importance. Outwardly, they 
were careful to preserve the mask of orthodoxy, bemg well known to the 
cur4s of the parishes of St Vmcent and St figide and punctihous in their 
rehgious observances. In 1632, however, a fierce quarrel broke out in the 
Spanish and Portuguese colony of Eouen. The details do not concern us 
here^. The upshot of it was, however, that one section was denounced to 
the authorities as Judaisers by the other (whose own orthodoxy was, as a 
matter of fact, by no means above question). Joao Pinto Delgado and 
his father of course belonged to the former group, being specifically 
mentioned as their head in all the official depositions. 

^ Maximiano Lemos, Zacuto Lus%tano a ma mda c a sua ohra (Oporto, 1909), pp. 246-50. 

® J. Amador de los Bios, uh% supra, A. de Castro, Bistona de los Judios en Espana,, 
p. 195. 

® Brussels, Koyal Archives, Office Fiscal de Brabant, 924 his. 

^ I have described the story in detail m a fully documented study based on the Archives 
of Brussels and of Lisbon: ‘Les Marranes 4 Bouen; un chapitre ignor4 de Thistoire des 
Juifs de France,’ conveniently buried in the Eevue des Andes Jmves, 1929, pp. 114-55. 
Beference may be had to this for original text of many of the documents upon which the 
present study is based. 
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Under the circumstances, the authorities had no alternative but to 
commence proceedings. The colony was thrown into <‘onsteruation for 
the penalty for apostasy from Christianity even in France, might well 
be death The family which had notoriously taken the lead iii all heretical 
activities plainly stood in the greatest danger Jouo Pinto Delgado paid 
a flying visit to Pans, with his wife, to see whether anytliing could be 
done. Failing in this, they made their way to Antwerp. Here they were 
joined by the rest of the family. Not long after, a junior member returned 
secretly to Rouen, where he destroyed a number of letters and papers 
which might have provided dangerous evidence He did not perform liis 
task very thoroughly, however, for, during the course of the subsequent 
perquisitions, a scroll of the Law, in Hebrew, was actually discovered m 
the house. 

Meanwhile, half of the Rouen suspects had sought safety in flight, the 
others were transferred under arrest to Paris. Here they brought counter- 
charges against their enemies to precisely the same effect as those levelled 
against themselves — viz. of dubious orthodoxy and secret fidelity to 
Judaism. This was backed up by ecclesiastical certificates testifying to 
their own impeccability, fortified no doubt by gifts of money. Finally, as 
the result of the payment of an enormous bribe to the authorities, they 
were released, and the Marrano colony at Rouen knew another brief 
period of prosperity^. 

A number of the fugitives returned and re-established themselves — 
among them Gongalo Pmto Delgado, who continued resident there for a 
few years. His more distinguished son, however, preferred to remain m 
his new home m Antwerp — still under the disguise of Catholicism. As a 
matter of course, he and other members of the family sent to Rouen 
asking the cur4 of their former parish, St Etienne des Tonneliers, for a 
certificate of orthodoxy and good behaviour from the religious point of 
view. This he had little difficulty in obtaining^. The Vicar-Generai of the 
diocese, however, was not satisfied, and wrote to Pierre d*Acarie, Judge 
of the Ecclesiastical Court of Rouen, for further details. We have already 
seen to what effect the latter replied. To his letter, he added copies of aU 
the principal documents in the case; and it is to this accident that the 

^ Among xts most important members in tbe following period was Antonio 3Enriqne« 
Oomez [Enrique Ennquez de Paz], tbe famous playwright, and his son Diego Basurto, and 
above all Manuel Fernandes Villareal, Portugese Consul-General in France, a probfic 
writer, and one of the most eminent of all victims of the Inquisition. Of. Bamos Ooelho, 
‘Manuel Fernandes ViUarreal e o seu prooesso,’ in O Occ%dmte^ 1894 (also published 
separately), and Ribeiro Gmmaraes m his Summario de vana hstona, vol. v. 

2 The actual document, as yet unpublished, is in the Boyal Arcluves at Brussels, Office 
Fiscal de Brabant, hasse 924 b%s. 
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story of this whole astounding episode, forgotten for three centuries, is 
now able to be reconstructed. It seems that Joao Pmto Delgado sub- 
sequently became known publicly as a Jew^ for be is referred to by 
Miguel de Barrios by his Jewish name of Moses^, and the surname of 
Delgado has since been a common one m the communities of London and 
of Amsterdam. Yet his writings, though so deeply coloured by the Old 
Testament, are by no means limited in their interest. The circumstances 
of their publication, m a land in which Judaism was still a proscribed 
faith, and with a dedication to a Prmce of the Church, saved them, of 
course, from too obvious a bias. But, m any case, Joao Pmto Delgado 
was too great a poet to be narrowly sectarian. His intense sincerity, his 
depth of feelmg, his rich imagery, his grace, his versatility, his perfect 
command of language, rank him high among the writers of his age. His 
source of inspiration, on the other hand, introduces into Spanish literature 
a touch remmiscent of the English poets of the period— of George Herbert 
or of John Donne — who found m the Bible a fount, not only of religious 
comfort, but also of poetic inspiration. 

Cecil Roth. 

Loistdon. 


^ Eelacion de los Poetas, etc (Amsterdam, 1683), p. 54. 



FRANCISQUE MICHEL AND HIS 
SCOTTISH FRIENDS! 


Nearly a century ago there amved m Edinburgh on a mission from 
the Mmistbre de I’lnstruction Publique a young Frenchman, Francisque 
Michel. He had already spent two years m England ( 1833-5), investigating 
on behalf of Guizot’s Historical Commission the MSS relating to early 
French hterature and history preserved m British libraries. On this his 
second nussion in 1837, after spendmg the month of June in London, he 
travelled northward via Durham, Sunderland and Newcastle to Edm- 
burgh, where he spent a month His official report to the Minister here 
for once strikes a personal note, with the comment- ‘Je quittai cette ville 
h regret.’ It was then that he made the acquaintance of David Laing, the 
Edinburgh antiquary and librarian, with whom he was to conduct a 
correspondence extendmg over forty years* An excursion to Glasgow 
completed his exploration of Scotland for the time being Short though his 
stay in the country had been, it had sufficed to lay the foundations of an 
affection for Scotland which lasted all his life. 

Between this maiden voyage and his next visit, the first of a long series, 
many years were to elapse. When he returned, it was after some eighteen 
years of an academic and scholarly career, as Professor of Comparative 
Literature in the University of Bordeaux. He may have revisited Scotland 
in the autumn of 1855, for he wrote to a friend that he intended to do so. 
The following summer, on the invitation of English friends, he set out to 
attend the Archaeological Congress in Edinburgh, obtaining from the 
Minister of Public Instruction permission to consider the journey as an 
official mission. After a week in London he reached Edinburgh on 
July 20, m time for the meetings of the Congress which began on July 22 
and lasted a week. He reported to the Minister that although ‘ j’ose dire 
que j’entends parfaitement I’anglais et mSme I’^cossais,’ he found it im- 
possible to take running notes of the proceedings: 'on entrait, on sortait, 
on me prfeentait du monde, il fallait serrer la main h des connaissances: 
le moyen, aprSs cela, de suivxe la discussion avec toute I’attentibn e 4- 
cessaire.’ He spent some three weeks in Scotland, during which he came 


1 This aitaols forms part of a fuller aooouiit of Michel’s relations with Great to 

appear m the Bevm de Littirai/iire Comparie, 

2 ^chers letters to Lamg have been largely drawn upon for the present article^ They 

:^ber 116 and are pre^rved among Laing’s papers in the Edinburgh University Library. 
The last is dated, from Pans, July 26, 1878. Lamg died in October of that yean ^ 
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and went between Edinburgh, Glasgow and Kelso, and endeavoured to 
visit the Duke of Hamilton’s seat, unsuccessfully, because the Duke was 
absent. Then he turned southwards once more. 

This visit was followed by others, m 1859, in each year from 1862 to 
1866, in 1869, 1870, 1872, 1874, 1877, and possibly between and after 
these dates. Adetailedaccount of his sojournmgs would be tedious. Their 
bare enumeration is sufficient to show him as perennially attracted to 
Scotland. 

The interval between his initial visit in 1837 and his later ones is 
punctuated, in his letters to David Lamg, by many protestations of his 
longing to revisit the land* ^cette terre de loyaute et de savoir,’ which 
had he not been born a Frenchman, he would, he says, have chosen for his 
mother-country. His heart warmed to the tartan with a fervour equal to 
that of any Scoto-Ametican. He ordered for his bride a tartan shawl, 
though with the prudent stipulation that its bright hues should be such as 
would not attract unwelcome attention in the streets of Bordeaux. And 
many years later, when the long childless couple were the fond parents of 
a boy aged three, he sent to Scotland for a length of tartan to fit out their 
little Roland in the garb of old Gaul. 

His first enthusiasm was no doubt in part ‘literary.’ For Michel’s 
Parisian friends in Romantic circles Scotland was a land of glamour and 
romance; the Highlands were ‘ de hauts lieux de la po4sie,’ and Sir Walter 
was in very truth the wizard of the North, chief priest in the new cult of 
the Romantic Past. In that cult there were two forms of adoration* the 
imaginative sympathy of the artist and the reconstructive labours of the 
scholar. Michel had tried both and he had finally chosen the latter. But, 
here too. Sir Walter was among the prophets, being a renowned anti- 
quarian and a competent editor of early texts Michel claimed to be a 
disciple and friend. He had boasted of this friendship in a note to the 
preface of his Havelok, and would allude to it while in Edinburgh in 1837. 
Sir Walter having then been dead for five years, there was none to say 
whether the crowd of excited and gesticulatmg visitors to his Paris hotel 
in 1826 did or did not contain a youth of seventeen called Francisque 
Michel. 

The fame of Scott had made the pilgrimage to Scotland a commonplace 
of travel. Nodier and Vigny, among MicheTs early friends, had undertaken 
the pious journey to Abbotsford m Scott’s lifetime. Michel himself was 
careful, if not to undertake it in his turn, at least to purchase views of 
Abbotsford and of the grave at Dryburgh and to acquire an autograph. 
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Scotland, Land of Romance, was also, to tlie cultivated European, the 
Land of Hospitality The Fergus Macivors and the Rob Roys of ‘Ro- 
mantic’ Scotland had embodied the legendary fame of ‘riiospitalite 
ecossaise/ 'die schottische Gastfreundlichkeit.’ But the Laird of Abbots- 
ford’s open-handed hospitality to countless pilgrims siippoited fiction 
with fact, which, moreover, was confirmed by contact with the popula- 
tion generally. Michel experienced Scottish hospitality — and gratefully 
acknowledged its reality — both at Portobello as the guest of David Lamg 
and elsewhere 

The 'Auld Alliance’ between Scotland and France evokes to this day a 
surprisingly general response, on the Scottish side at least That Tory 
romanticism, that deep and living sense of the past, which flashed into 
genius in Walter Scott, is endemic in his fellow-countrymen. It made to 
Michel in 1837 an irresistible appeal. He found iif Edinburgh scholars who 
were interested in the history of the relations between the two countries, 
and, before the end of his first visit, he had resolved to clear up by thorough 
research certain aspects of the Franco-Scottish connexion, in particular to 
investigate the records of Scottish students at the University of Paris and 
of the Scottish Archer Guard at the French court. These investigations, 
ever extending in scope, eventually resulted in the exhaustive compila- 
tion Les Ecossais en France, les Frangais en Ecosse, published five and 
twenty years later. 

That monument of industrious research, unrelieved by any grace of 
literary presentment, was unquestionably inspired by real enthusiasm for 
the subject, and based on prolonged and painstaking investigation of 
sources. But a labour of love is not necessarily successful. Before the 
vastness of this task a scholar of even Michel’s uncommon tenacity might 
have quailed. He was fired by the sentimental appeal of the subject, and 
sustamed by the noble ambition of producmg a work not unworthy of it. 
But those of his Scottish friends who were competent to judge considered 
that he had undertaken more than he could successfully accomplish. 
By 1852 he was already hopeful of begummg on the redaction. But six 
years later, Turnbull, to whom he showed his notes, remarked that 'he 
only begins to perceive what a task he has set himself and talks of three 
volumes, while the materials would form nearer thirteen.’ Yet though his 
courage at times failed him and he was more than once on the point of 
abandoning ins enterprise, he persevered in his effort towards producing a 
masterpiece, something higher than mere compilation: 'Je ne veux pas 
me borner a publier a la queue les uns des autres, les documents, les 
extraits que j’ai xassemblfe; je veux encore les dig4rer et en faire un tout 
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sum qui excite Tmteret et la cunosite, sans engendrer Tennui.’ That is 
unhappily 3 ust what he failed to do, Turnbull had feared that all the 
labour would end in ' a strange farrago ’ Eeviewers were equally candid 
and reproached the erudite author with inability to reduce his material 
to order His volumes indeed remain the standard work on the subject. 
But they have acted as an awful warning and kept would-be successors 
off the ground of Franco-Scottish relationships When his son, Roland 
Francisque-Michel, published an analogous study of the relations between 
France and Portugal, he took the paternal work as a model In Roland’s 
characterisation of the family turn of mind, father and son unwittmgly 
stand condemned He says that he, like his father before him, has sought 
facts rather than ideas ‘Que lui importait que ces faits eussent une 
valeur morale, une importance, pourvu qu’ils fussent curieux et rares? 
Ma race n’est pomt eprise de generalisations, le genie de I’abstraction n’est 
pas le sien.’ Les Ecossais en France is a mine of facts, but the clue to their 
significance is missing 

Disappointed with the reception accorded to the book, Michel was 
inclined to explain away its comparative failure by the fact of its being 
written in French, though published m England. He therefore chose 
English as the proper medium for his other large work on a Scottish 
subject — ^the Critical Inquiry into the Scottish Language (1882). This is an 
attempt to show French influence on Scottish civilisation by a study of 
the French words in the Scottish vernacular, and ends by proving a good 
deal more than the words — or the facts — ^warrant. The epithet ‘ Critical’ 
which designates the ‘Inquiry’ in the title is sadly belied on almost every 
page. As a philological inquiry it is quite uncritical and largely valueless. 
But it was the fruit of many years’ work, many visits to Scotland and 
much consultation of Scottish friends. 

These Scottish friends were numerous. Some he had met during his 
first mission. Others were later acquamtances. Edinburgh in 1837 
counted among her worthies many enthusiasts for the past. Her libraries, 
her Register House were living centres of interest. Her ‘Historical 
Clubs’ displayed an activity unrivalled since. Members of such circles 
could not but welcome a young French scholar. Most of them belonged to 
an older generation. The Register House was m charge of a friend and 
contemporary of Scott’s, Thomas Thomson He now presided over the 
Bannatyne Club in the room of Sir Walter, its first President. He had 
published many documents for the Club and some of them were French. 
The Keeper of the Advocates’ Library was old David Irving, and at the 
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Signet Library was another David, the celebrated David Lamg. Robert 
Pitcairn and James Maidment, both active members of the Bannatyne 
Club, were contemporaries of Lamg. With all of these Michel became 
acquainted. 

An Edinburgh scholar nearer to Michel in age was the Secretary to the 
Abbotsford Club. He was an architect and, having an unusual number of 
initials, was known to local fame as 'Alphabet' Turnbull. Interested in 
France, Turnbull had already shown those leanings towards Catholicism 
which resulted in his reception into the Church of Rome in 1843. As 
Secretary of the Abbotsford Club he corresponded with Michel, after the 
latter’s return to France, about the edition of the Old French Fergus, 
which Michel was preparing for the Club. The correspondence sometimes 
verged on the acrimonious. Michel complained to Lamg that Turnbull 
was multiplying the difficulties, 'les obstacles qui genent la marche d’une 
publication faite en Ecosse par un habitant de Bordeaux.’ But friendly 
relations continued. After Turnbull removed to London, about 1853, 
Michel was a ^welcome and frequent guest at the chambers in Lincoln’s 
Inn where the quondam architect was now a barrister. Versatile him- 
self, Turnbull contemplated his friend’s multifarious activities with 
humorous dismay: ^What with his Scots %n France and other works, his 
hands are full of what would sufficiently occupy half-a-dozen brains.’ He 
questioned the wisdom of a venture into Scottish fields. ' Omnia tentat,’ 
he wrote to Laing. ' Besides his own country’s lore, he is going to tend our 
sheep.’ The misgivings with which Turnbull watched the progress of 
Les Ecossais m France were founded on no mean acquaintance with the 
topic. He had himself collected a considerable amount of material on the 
Scottish Archer Guard m France, and in 1855 had thoughts of taking over 
the task himself and writing a book on the subject from his own and 
Michel’s notes, if the 'little fellow’ would hand them over. After some 
years in London, he became an assistant under the Record Commission 
and was thus favourably placed for helping his friends to obtain access to 
unpublished material. From Michel’s London visits Turnbull appears to 
have derived no small entertainment. In one of his letters to Laing he 
hints at remarkable prowess in the consumption of two oddly-assorted 
substances, beer and marmalade, on the part of ' our GaUican/ On another 
occasion when 'our friend Michel’ had arrived, accompanied by Madame, 
'a very agreeable woman, mi no Inghse,* he reports that 'the Ohemlier is 
in great force.’ Yet, though amused, Turnbull was a good friend and was 
a very present help in the trouble of 1856 when Michel stood his trial at 
the Old Bailey. Michel returned the compliment by enlisting the, good 
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offices of Prosper M&imee on Turnbull’s behalf with the Minister of 
Public Instruction^. 

The cheerful Turnbull’s career ended in disaster. In 1861 Michel learnt 
with distress that Turnbull had been penalised for his religious convic- 
tions. The prejudice and suspicion attached to Catholicism had forced 
him to resign his post under the Record Commission. It was indeed, as 
Michel termed it to Laing, ‘a sad business,’ and Turnbull’s friends could 
only grieve for him. Two years later Turnbull was dead. 

David Laing’s kindly help and interest were invaluable to the young 
French visitor. Besides being the Librarian of the Writers to the Signet, 
Laing had been the Secretary of the Bannatyne Club since its foundation 
in 1822 by Scott and his friends. Having, as the son of a bookseller, a 
hereditary flair for such things, and living in the heroic age of book- 
collecting, Laing had acquired many rare books and curious MSS. His 
collection of printed books alone fetched at his death nearly £17,000. These 
treasures he displayed to Michel on his first visit, notably a MS. containing 
hymns inspired by St Thomas of Canterbury, and both as a collector and 
as a host won Michel’s warm gratitude. 

A year later, with much correspondence in the interval, they met again 
in Paris, when Laing was touring the Continent with some Scottish 
friends^. The long correspondence that followed formed Michel’s chief 
link with Scotland till he returned many years later. Their personal 
contact was resumed and renewed on almost annual visits till Laing’s 
death in 1878 There is a pause in their correspondence between 1843 and 
1845, and again for the years 1849-62 there are no letters extant, but 
with these exceptions, the exchange was regular. Laing’s side of the 
correspondence was perhaps the less active. At least Michel occasionally 
reproaches him with silence and with the character * peu communicatif ’ 
of his letters. 

The letters to Laing have a distmctly intimate and personal tone, 
though the chief topic is, as ever, the progress of Michel’s own researches 
and publications. The ^Mon cher Monsieur David,’ with which the very 
first begms, or even the ‘Mon cher David,’ proves little. To Michel, Sir 
Frederic Madden, with whom he was not really intimate, was frequently 
‘ Mon cher Frederic.’ But there are other evidences of closer acquaintance. 
Michelstayed many a time in Laing’s hospitable home, where kindly maiden 

^ Lettfos d FraTicisque MwJiel (1848-70), Pans, 1930, p. 42. ((Euvres computes de Prosper 
Edition Traiiard.) 

® Gilbert Gondie, Dw?%d Living^ LL*D„ A Memoir of his Life and literary worlc, Edinburgii, 
191,3, p. 70. 
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sisters did the honours m homely Scottish fashion. Between them find 
Madame Michel little presents were exchanged The prestige of Scottish 
housewifery was maintained at Bordeaux by samples of Miss Laing’s home- 
made marmalade. French taste and artistic skill were represented at 
Portobello by Madame MicheFs hand-painted screens. Whatever might 
be the disadvantages of ‘ exile ’ in Bordeaux, there was at least the advan- 
tage of proximity to famous vineyards and Lamg, like others of Michel’s 
friends, procured claret direct from the best sources of supply 

Michel’s friends profited by his friendship with one of Edinburgh's 
most prominent literary men, ‘the patriarch of Scottish literature/ as 
Michel calls him in a letter of 1862. Many a French visitor to Scotland 
arrived with an introduction from Michel to Lamg and was hospitably 
received. In 1852 came no less a personage than Prince Louis Lucien 
Bonaparte, whose influence was more than once exerted upon MicheFs 
administrative superiors, to prolong beyond the statutory vacation period 
the professor’s absence from Bordeaux. Sometimes the visitors belonged 
to the bookselling and publishing world, the young son of Maulde the 
printer^, who was finishing his education m Great Britain, the successor 
of old Silvestre, the bookseller, M. Jannet, who hoped to make some 
business connexions in Scotland, through Laing’s ‘legitime et puissante 
influence sur les bibliophiles d’Edinbuxgh.’ 

Two years after Michel’s first mission to Scotland, another young 
French scholar arrived m Edinburgh on a similar errand, inspired, no 
doubt, by favourable accounts received from his predecessor. This was 
M. Teulet, a friend of Michel’s and, later, a relative by marriage. He brought 
with him an introduction from Michel to David Laing and no doubt to 
other Edmburgh acquaintances, Teulet followed closely in his prede- 
cessor’s footsteps, entermginto friendly relations with Laing, correspond- 
ing with him after his return to France^, undertaking a publication for the 
Bannatyne Olub^, and becoming a member of the Society of Antiquaries of 
Scotland. When the Misses Lamg visited Pans m the summer of 1841, 
M. Teulet showed them some pohte attention. But his relations with 
Scotland were less close than Michel’s. His knowledge of English, even 
after two visits to the country, was defective. He found the letters of his 
English friends difficult to decipher, especially Laing’s, written in a 

^ Maulde pkre also visited Edinburgh. There are some friendly letters from him among 
Lamg’s papers. 

2 Mfty-eight letters from Teulet are preserved among Lamg’s papers. Their tone is 
rather more formal than Michel’s 

® relaUfs d I’jSistotre d’Ecosse au 16® si^cle tiria des B^hothigues et dee 

Archives de France et ^uhli4s 'pour le Bannatyne Oluh d^Mdimhourg, Paris [1851-60], 3 vols., 
4:tO. 
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dasLing hand, which gave trouble even to his compatriots. His health, 
moreover, was poor, and it was not improved by a wound which he re- 
ceived in the street fightmg in June 1848. For all these reasons he did not 
dispute a monopoly of the English and Scottish friends whom Michel, 
especially after a coolness had arisen between them, was little inclined to 
share with him 

Lamg and Michel had of course much in common. Between the two 
book-lovers there were traflickings in books Michel was in touch with the 
chief antiquarian booksellers in Pans and eager to serve as their inter- 
mediary in Edinburgh On his return to Pans in 1838 he had taken with 
him a consignment of books from Lamg, which T4chener sold immediately. 
The successful disposal of the first lot encouraged him to ask Lamg for a 
further despatch. He also sent books to Scotland — at least once, in 1840, 
direct by a ship sailing from Bordeaux to Glasgow It would be interesting 
to know more of the detail of these transactions, and indeed of that of 
Anglo-French interchange of books generally. There can be no doubt 
that the exports and imports of French and English booksellers, their 
busmess and often friendly relations with their foreign confreres, form, or 
did form in the pre-broadcasting age, one of the most important sources 
of intra-national influence. 

Laing’s father, the bookseller, had often gone to the Continent on 
busmess, and he himself occasionally travelled abroad, for business or 
pleasure On one of these journeys — to Italy m 1840 — he was indebted to 
Michel for an introduction to Costanzo Gazzero, Librarian of the Uni- 
versity and Secretary of the Academy of Turin, and, through Gazzero, to 
other scholars m Naples, Rome and Florence. Michel on that occasion 
also offered to enlist m the same cause the services of his friend the 
'bibliophile Jacob.’ 

Michel was very anxious that Lamg should accompany him on a visit 
to Spain, m his letters of 1846, 1846 and 1847, he is always trying to 
whet Laing’s appetite by accounts of his own experiences, his knowledge 
of the language and the country. But the project, though favourably 
entertained by Lamg, did not materialise. 

Michel’s friendships were not always dismterested. Lamg obtained his 
election to the Society of Antiquaries of Scotland, and was promptly 
requested to do the same service for La Renaudiere, Monmerque and 
Wolf of Vienna His help was also expected in the matter of English and 
Scots slang and French MSS. m Scotland, and in brmgmg influence to 
bear on learned clubs to publish Michel’s editions of various early texts 
Fergus had appeared at the expense of the Abbotsford Club, La ManeUne 
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and Hoyn et Rimnhld at the expense of the Bannatyne. Their successors, 
in preparation from 1843 onwards, would, Michel hoped, be similarly 
subsidised But his repeated appeals to Laing remained unsuccessfiiL 
His Ecossms en France, of which he says 'Mon sujet evst tellemcnt 
ecossais qu’il me serait dif&cile, ]e pense, de trouver un editeur frangais/ 
and which he had hoped Lamg might arrange to have published in 
Scotland, was eventually published in London 

With the other scholars whom Michel had met on his first visit to 
Edinburgh his relations continued for some years afterwards on account 
of his publications for Edinburgh Societies, but seem in time to have 
lapsed. He still, m his letters to Lamg, sends his remembrances to them 
by name, but by 1848 he doubts whether anyone m Edinburgh remembers 
him. When he revisited Scotland seven years later, most of his origmal 
acquaintances were still alive, but he seems to have been more successful 
in making new friends than in resuming relations with old These, he 
complains to Lamg in December 1857, displayed a certain coolness and 
had not even answered his letters, ‘ au risque de faire douter de la politesse 
ecossaise.’ Reasons are not far to seek. Michel was for the time being 
under a cloud. Immediately after the Archaeological Congress in Edin- 
burgh he had appeared in London before a cnmmal court. He had been 
acqmtted, but, as so often happens, acquittal had not at once fully 
rehabilitated him in public esteem. Moreover, too assiduous cultivation 
of Secretaries and members of Clubs publishing early texts made his 
motives appear interested and displeasing. 

His new acquamtances included both scholars and men of means who 
could introduce him to Scottish social life. The former are represented by 
J. T. Gibson-Craig, Cosmo Innes, Joseph Robertson, and the Aberdonian 
Alexander Dyce, a friend of Lamg and Turnbull, whom he used to meet 
in London; the latter by Mr William Burns of Glasgow who made him 
welcome on more than one visit to his hospitable home at Dowanhill, by 
Provost Murrie of Stirling, where the life of a small Scottish town could be 
sampled, and Mr Gray, banker at Golspie, to which remote northern town 
Michel undertook in 1864 the then formidable journey. The scholarship 
that may ripen within ‘ the quiet bounds of a Scottish manse ’ he learnt to 
appreciate m the person of the Rev. Walter Gregor, minister of Pitsligo 
(Aberdeenshire), who gave him valuable assistance, duly acknowledged m 
the preface, with his Inquiry into the Scottish Language. Of the Scottish 
nobility he was enabled to form a personal opinion. ' I entertain high [sic] 
opinion of your Scottish peers/ he writes to Laing. How many specimens 
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he had examined at close quarters is not clear, but one he certainly did 
know — Lord Lmdsay, afterwards Earl of Crawford and Balcarres, and 
head of a family uniting in itself the traditions of both France and Scot- 
land Lord Lmdsay had, in the course of his own researches, become 
aware of Michel’s genealogical lore and corresponded with him from' 1858. 
He apparently showed him considerable kmdness, helping to make Les 
Ecossms en France better known and in 1864 entertaming Michel, 
Mme Michel and Roland, on their way to Golspie, at his Aberdeenshire 
seat, Dunecht To this noble and learned patron Michel subsequently 
dedicated his Inquiry into the Scottish Language, 

This account of Michel’s relations with Scotland shows that his claim 
to hold a special position as an intermediary between France and Scot- 
land and an authority on all things Scottish was founded on fact. In 
cultivatmg this Scottish connexion his motives were no doubt mixed, 
love of learning, vanity, ambition. Yet his vast store of dry-as-dust infor- 
mation about Scotland’s past and his personal acquaintance with the 
country and its people did give him a privileged position He had an 
unrivalled opportunity of interpreting Scotland to herself and to her 
neighbours. By his failure to present his material in readable form an 
opportunity was lost which is unlikely to occur again. Yet all was not 
wasted. His life and work did something to keep the tradition of the 
'Auld Alliance' alive throughout the mneteenth century. The scholars, 
both the Scots and the French, are ironical at his expense. Yet to this day 
among the educated Scottish public his name is stiU remembered and the 
unwary have been known to confuse Michelet with 'the great French 
scholar Francisque-Michel.’ 

Claudine I. Wilson. 

London. 



A SCOTTISH COERESPONDENT OF WIELAND’S AND 
THE IMPORTATION OF GERMAN INTO SCOTLAND 

Among the admirers of Wieland none was more enthusiastic than his 
Scottish friend, James Macdonald MacdonakP, who was born m North 
Uist in the Outer Hebrides in 1772, was educated at the University of 
Aberdeen (where he graduated M.A m 1789) and licensed by the Edin- 
burgh Presbytery m 1796. He paid two visits to Weimar, first in the 
autumn of 1796, when he acted as companion and tutor to William 
Macdonald, son of the treasurer of the Highland Society of Scotland and 
a pupil in the academy of the French emigre politician J J Mourner^ 
at Belvedere, and again for a short time in the summer of 1801. 

Macdonald was himself in constant touch with the work of the Society 
on the Ossianic question, to Henry MacKenzie, w^ho drew up its famous 
Report, he may have been indebted for his first interest in Geimaii 
literature, Andrew Dalzel, Professor of Greek at Edinburgh and a cor- 
respondent of Karl August Bottiger’s, the loquacious and wily Rector 
of the Weimar Gymnasium, perhaps provided the necessary recom- 
mendations for the journey to Germany, and through Bottiger, at whose 

^ H. Scott, Fasti ScclestaeScotianae, v, Edinburgh, 192o, p 185, on Macdonal<i’.s lelation 
to Herder m regard to the Ossiamc question see A Oillies, Herder md Ossmn, Xcne 
Forschung 19, Berlin, 1933, pp. 139-49. For permission to quote from the Bottiger- 
Macdonald correspondence, from which most of my information is drawn, an<i to print 
Macdonald’s letter to Wieland below, I am mdebted to the courtesy ot the Saxon State 
Library, Dresden, and the Goethe- und SchiUer-Archiv respectively The letters are here 
referred to by their numbers, placed m brackets after the quotations * arabic numerals are 
used for Macdonald’s letters to Bottiger, roman for Bottiger’s letteis to Macdonald 
Wieland’s letter is contamed in the collection of Bottiger’s letters as No XVI. 

2 Author of He V Influence attribute awe Philosophes, Franc-Magons et Illumines sut la 
Bivolution de FTanoe^ Tubmgen, 1801, the first book to be reviewed by the Edinburgh. 
It was translated into English in 1801 by J. Walker, M A , of St John’s College, Cambridge 
(later Bishop of Edinburgh), the English chaplain at Belvedere. Cf. also F Baldensperger, 
Le mouvement des idees dans Immigration frangaise (1789-1815), n, Pans, 1924, pp 20 f. 
and 282-91 Macdonald did much to advertise Mourner’s academy m Scotland, translating 
and circulating the prospectus which had appeared m the Neuer Teutscher Merkm (i, 1799, 
p, 96 f ) (letter 58) It is possible that Mourner’s book was partly due to a suggestion 
of his He was interested m the controversy, which then raged so bitterly, regarding the 
alleged political activity of the Freemasons and Illummati, he apparently did his best 
(letter 12) to clear German Freemasonry from the charges brought against it by his 
countrymen, and m 1798 suggested to Bottiger that a reply should be written to Hobison’s 
Proofs of a Conspiracy against all the Religions and Governments of Europe^ can led on. in the 
secret meetings of Freemasons, Illuminati, and Reading Societies, Edinburgh, 1797 (4th ed. 
1798), whicjh supported the assertions of Barruel’s Memmres pour servir d Vhistoire du 
jacobinisme (1797-9) Robison’s book, he wrote, ‘has raised violent prejudices We and 
if unanswered will make the German name hateful in Scotland for a few years at least ’ (41 ) • 
he offered to translate a reply to it. A letter in the Merkur (ii, 1800, pp. 249-54), ‘aus 
dem Bnefe ernes Englanders’ (perhaps Macdonald), vmdicated Robison’s smeenty from 
personal acquaintance 
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house lie dined, Macdonald received introductions to all the Weimar 
celebrities He seems to have been well received everywhere. His circle 
of friends widened considerably during his residence in Leipzig, where 
his protege studied from the spring of 1797 to the spring of 1798 In the 
summer of 1797 he made a journey to Dresden and Berlin he has left 
a manuscript account of his impressions. The two Macdonalds returned 
to England, v^d Hamburg, early in 1798. 

Of Macdonald’s many acquamtances the Duke Karl August, Goethe, 
Schiller, Wieland, Herder, Klopstock, Jean Paul, WeiBe, Nicolai, Adelung 
and Emilie von Berlepsch are the most promment. In Weimar he taught 
English to Amalie Ludecus, who later achieved some fame as a translatress. 
His advice on matters relatmg to England was freely sought and readily 
given. Not only was he consulted on more general pomts m connexion 
with articles on England m the Neuer Teutscher Merkur, which Bottiger 
edited, and the Allgemeine L%Uemtur-Ze%tung^ but, m particular, as a 
Hebridean and a Gaelic-speaker, he was keenly questioned from all sides 
on the authenticity of the Ossiamc poems. His testimony, based on 
personal recollections, is of some interest in relation to the problem as 
a whole, it was certainly of supreme importance in encouragmg Herder, 
in his last years, to resume his studies of Ossian with renewed hope and to 
prepare himself for the task of makmg a translation from the origmal 
Gaelic, as soon as this should appear. 

After his return to Scotland m 1798, Macdonald was ordained, and 
appomted Minister of Anstruther Wester in 1799. He seems to have 
played a conspicuous part as an apostle of German culture. He was in 
close contact with interested University circles m Edinburgh, which 
perhaps still remembered MacKenzie’s famous lecture. Hugh Blair, 
Professor of Ehetoric and Belles Lettres, and Sir John Sinclair were 
among his friends, and James Playiair, Prmcipal of the United College, 
St Andrews, was his father-in-law. In 1799 he received an embarrassmg 
visit from Emilie von Berlepsch, and accompanied her on a part of her 
journey through Scotland, which she was to describe m her Caledonia 
(Hamburg, 1802-3). In 1804 Macdonald resigned office and again travelled 
in Germany, finally spending well over a year in Austria He was in 
England again m 1807, but his last years are wrapped in obscurity. His 
adventurous life came to a close in 1810 in Edmburgh, where he died 
from injuries received in a shipwreck off the Jutland coast in November, 
1808. 

Macdonald’s published works are: Travels through Denmark and Parts 
of Sweden (London, 1809), General View of the Agr%culture of the Hebrides 
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(Edinburgh, 1811), a translation of part of Bishop CarswelFs Gaelic 
Prayer Book of 1567 (in Leyden’s ScotUsh Descriptive Poems, Edinburgh, 
1803), articles on Augsburg and Austria in Sir David Brewster s Edin- 
hurgh Encyclopcedia (1830), the important article on Lichtenberg’s 
Vermischte Schriften in the Edinburgh Review of January, 1804^. and the 
preface and notes to the German translation of Faujas de St Fond's Voyage 
en Angleterre, en Ecosse et aux lies Hehiides^ In addition, he was the 
author of the manuscript of which Dietrich Wilhelm Soltau, the translator 
of Don Quixote, published a condensed German version®, Reise durch 
Schottland, seine Inseln, Daneniarh und einen Tlml von Deutschland 
(Leipzig, 1808), and of several contributions to the Neue) Teutscher 
Merkur on the Ossianic question. His copious correspondence with 
Bottiger is still preserved in Dresden^. While containmg much that is 
of minor importance, it is valuable for the variety of information it 
yields on Anglo-German literary relations at the end of the eighteenth 
century, m which Macdonald played a twofold part, as adviser on 
English literature in Germany and on German literature in England — 
the more important as he was one of the earliest of the stream of English 
visitors to Weimar. His relationship with his Weimar acquaintances 
and his efforts to introduce their works into Scotland form the most 
interesting section of his remarks. Of these efforts Macdonald was, not 
unpardonably, proud, 

Macdonald made an extremely good impression on all his German 
friends. Everyone seems to have been delighted with his personality and 
impressed by his culture and ability. Wieland’s admiration was un- 
disguisedly enthusiastic®: *er liebt Sie [wrote Bottiger] — es sind seine 
eignen Worte — ^wie semen jiingern Bruder, und me komme ich zu ihm, 
ohne gefragt zu werden, was ich von Ihnen wisse’ (XV). Herder was 
no less entranced. Karl August was sufficiently satisfied with his capacity 
to offer him the headship of the Belvedere Academy, when it fell vacant 
in 1802. Macdonald’s manifest sympathy for all that was best m German 
culture won him universal respect and his hope that Weimar classicism 

1 On tins article see S’ W. Stokoe (who, however, imagines it to have been written by 
Jeffrey), Oerman Influence in the English Romantic Period, 1788-1818, Cambridge, 1926, 
p. 50. 

^ Reue durch Schottland und die Hebriden aus dem Fraiudsischen ubersetzt mit ikeils 
eignm, theils ungedruckten Anmerhingen des Berm James Macdonald vermehrt, von C. B, W, 
Wiedemann, 2‘vols , Gottmgen, 1799 

® It was censored by Goschen because of its political outspokenness (L. Gerhardt, 
Schriftsteller und BuchhandUr vor Jmndert Jahren K A Bottiger und G. J, Goschen im 
Briefwechsel, Leipzig, 1911, pp 195-8). 

^ Mscr. !Dresd. h. 37, 

® Cf. especially K W. Bottiger, Literarische Zustande und Zeiigenossen, n, Leipzig, 1838, 
p. 173 f. According to Bottiger (i, p. 6), William Macdonald was James’ nephew. 
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would ultimately direct the taste, not of Germany alone, but of Europe, 
secured him ready co-operation. Himself intensely patriotic, even 
chauvinistic, he was repelled by the ‘ Gallicomame ’ and the 'cursed 
affectation of speaking foreign tongues’ (8) which he encountered, 
especially in Leipzig, and couched his condemnation in the most vigorous 
language Wieland seems to have been in complete agreement with him 
on this point (IX) Macdonald was mdefatigable, moreover, in his efforts 
to ensure that the consequent one-sided view of English policy might 
be corrected, and repeatedly urged Bottiger to do his best through the 
Merkur He found a most capable ally and fellow-propagandist in 
Herbert Marsh, later Bishop of Peterborough, who was at that time 
studymg at Leipzig and who had acquired an unrivalled command of 
the German language. Marsh’s campaign culminated in his famous 
Histonsche Ubers'ioht der PohUh Englands und Frankreichs von der Zeit 
der Gonferenz zu Pillmtz bis zur Kriegserklarung gegen England (Leipzig, 
1799), which secured its author the favour of Pitt^. Letters from Marsh 
also appeared in the Merkur^, It was Marsh, further, who at Bottiger ’s 
request looked through the proofs of the surveys of the newest English 
books that appeared from time to time m the Allgemeine Litteratur- 
Zeitung. 

If Macdonald’s judgments are not everywhere in advance of those of 
contemporary English criticism, at least they rest on a wide and varied 
acquaintance with German literature. He was a sound scholar and the 
friendship of Blair is an indication of the esteem in which he was held®. 
Of his ability and intelligence m literary matters his work on the Ossianic 
question is sufficient evidence He seems to have had always before him 
Herder’s critical ideal* 'the more I see,’ he wrote m November, 1797, 
'the more I learn the propriety and sound sense of a remark once made 
by Herder to a petulant observation of Mrs Kalbe^ "that a writer who 
does not see every side of the object he writes upon, and their relative 
situation both with respect to the object and what surrounds it, should 
have the modesty to hold his tongue”’ (11). He was a sincere and en- 

1 Cf D N.B and Sir L. Stephen, ‘The Importation of German’ in Studies of a Biographer, 
XL, London, 1898, p. 43 Marsh’s book appeared m an English translation in two volumes, 
London, 1800. 

^ One IS entitled ‘Wer ist Eox, der Staatsmann’’ (n, 1798, pp. 271-85). Two further 
letters which were published m 1798 (i, pp 323-38 and n, p 197) are certainly from 
Marsh’s pen; the former is referred to by Marsh m his preface to the English translation 
of his book and also m the letter on Fox* it is a defence of English policy, the second deals 
with the freedom of the press in England. 

® Bottiger sought his advice, on Wieland’s behalf, regardmg an Enghsh translation of 
Xenophon’s Memorabilia, which Wieland was preparing to translate (XV). 

* Charlotte von Kalb. 
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thusiastic worker on behalf of German literature when interest in this 
country was rapidly growing but discriminatmg criticism rare If we 
are to believe his own statements, and there is no reason to suspect 
him of misrepresenting the facts, he must have been accounted an 
authority in Scottish circles 

Goethe’s distmction he accepted as a matter of course, if with a 
little indifference he seems, however, to have been free from some of 
the prejudices of his contemporaries. Schiller, on the other hand, 
although ‘unquestionably a man of uncommon genius,’ as Macdonald 
observed m the Ed/inburgh Review was ranked with Iffland and Kotzebue. 
But then Schiller, in his Wallenstein, had been guilty of an unforgivable 
offence, which Macdonald had some difficulty in explaining away, as he 
hastened to pomt out in a letter to Bottiger. ‘Some Scotchmen,’ he 
protested, ‘have been mortally offended at his changing the original 
name which he had in his manuscript into that of Macdonald, and could 
not conceive any reason for it, but some disgust and dislike that \\ illiam 
and I (the only Macdonalds he ever saw) had occasioned to him or to his 
friends at Weimar. Among others. Lord Macdonald mentioned tins to 
me, swearing at the same time that Schiller should not pass unpunished 
for such msolence. I assured him calmly that I was conscious of no 
offence or disgust I had given to any man at Weimar, that I had only 
seen Schiller once, that I could not believe that he meant any insult to 
me or William or Scotland or the name of Macdonald, that I felt no anger 
at him for it, that he was entitled to put into his tragedy any name he 
pleased without being responsible to any Briton for his choice, that 
probably as Macdonald is a very numerous and warlike clan, there may 
have been in the Austrian army some person of the name, so that out 
of 40 or 50,000 of which our Clan consists some one murderer or 
assassin may easily be found etc etc. all this served no purpose but to 
irritate his Lordship the more. . It is well therefore if you delicately 
hint to your friends Gothe and Schiller the offence that this has given 
in Scotland, and this is the more proper as Mr Macdonald of Glengary, 
Coll, of a Regiment of Fenoibles and a hot, proud young man, is now on 
his travels in Germany, and may probably visit Weimar on his route; 
therefore I wish very much that Schiller and he may not mterfere, for 

mischief and perhaps blood must be the consequence I fear it will 

cost Scotland and Germany some of their citizens if any unlucky col- 
lisions take place’ (46). In face of his Lordship’s indignation Bottiger 
was only able to make the prosaic reply that Schiller had intended to 

1 Vol in, p. 345. 
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indicate that the name was historical (XXI) Schiller’s contributions to 
the ^ Sturm und Drang’ drama did nothing to increase his prestige m 
the eyes of the Presbyterian minister, who resented their violence and 
outspokenness Macdonald gladly preferred IfHand, for ‘drawing his 
countrymen from the silly taste for pieces of chivalry and gigantic 
nonsense that were since a few years ago so eagerly sought after by the 
public,’ meaning Gotz and Dte Rauber^ Yet this seems to have been 
Iffland’s only merit, for ‘excepting a few pieces of Lessing and Goethe, 
and a very few of Mr Schiller, the German language cannot boast of any 
good dramatical piece^’. Macdonald’s taste was all for the French 
classical drama. When he wrote to Bottiger that Goethe’s connexion 
with Schiller was not well known m Scotland, he added the annihilating 
observation, ‘it is as well’ (46) It was obviously no easy matter for 
Schiller to live down such a reputation, and his Mana Stuart seems to 
have done nothing to help him ‘Your Schiller [remarked Macdonald 
on 1 January, 1803] has not increased his popularity here by his Queen 
Mary nor indeed by anything he has written since his Eauber and his 
30 Years’ War*^’ (58) A further letter is more explicit: ‘A man capable 
of putting such speeches into the mouths of Queens, as he does [into 
those] of Queen Mary and Elizabeth, proves himself too much a stranger 
to the decencies of social life to be able to delineate the shades of character 
so as to produce a good drama This is ‘the opinion of every good 
man of candour with whom I have conversed on the subject’ (56) 

If Macdonald was severe on Schiller, he was infuriated by the mere 
name of Kant and even Wieland’s displeasure® could not alter his un- 
compromising attitude. His letters seethe with condemnation: the one 
which Bottiger reproduced, m a diplomatically expurgated form, m the 
Merhur^^ as illustrative of the British attitude towards the critical philo- 

1 Schiller found the name m Murr (Cf Wallensteins Tod, ed K. Breul, Cambridge, 
1913, p 266 ) 

2 Rei&eiournal durch Deutschland uber Sachsen bis Berlm, 1797 (Mscr Dresd h 37 ) 

3 Ibid 

^ Perhaps the fault was not solely Macdonald’s. Bottiger was not a very discerning 
informant, he thought Mana Stuart ‘am Ende em sehr trostloses Stuck, nicht, wie die 
Tragodie der Alten, durch Purcht und IVlitleid die Seelen der Zuschauer remigend An 
der Elisabeth,’ he continued, ‘(allefunfzehn Englander m Belvedere und wer sonst hier von 
den brittischen Inseln vohnt, waren craport uber die Herabwurdigung der Elisabeth, 
wie es Schiller angestellt hat) kann auch memand Theil nehmen . .Kurz, das verwundete 
Herz des Zuschauers findet niigends emen hndernden Balsam . Ich habe m ein englisches 
Journal erne Skizze des Stacks geschickt Da werden Sie vielleicht, wenn der Monthly 
Magazine zu Ihnen kommt, etwas mehr davon lesen’ (XXI) However, Bottiger’s review 
appeared, not in the Monthly Magazine, but m the Monthly JReview (x, 1800, pp 170-2), 
doubtlc-^*- through Huttnoi’s (v, infia) agency, 

® Goethe^; (nsprache Gc'^amtausgabe, neu hg von F. v Biedermann, i, Leipzig, 1909, 
p 273, and K W Bottigci, op cit , i, p 239. 

® Ti. 1798, }) 303 f I he original is letter 40 On the whole question of the English 
attitude to Kant see R Wollek, Immanuel Kant %n England, Princeton, 1931 
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Sophy, IS extremely mild by comparison with similar ones which he did 
not choose to publish The following is a fair sample of Macdonald's view : 
‘I once thought that no fanaticism was intolerable except the religious 
species, but alas^ the philosophical-metaphysical is ten times more 
teazmg The former indeed burnt people alive, but the latter, after 
frettmg them by long tedious draughts of nonsense, roasts away their 
juices of humanity or rather steals them out dropwise, without knowing 
whither they go’ (31) His antipathy not only accounted for much of 
his interest m Herder’s later works but went so far as to lead him to 
study with ‘uncommon amusement’ Nicolai’s satirical novel Sempromm 
Gundibert, which Wieland, doubtless with a sly chuckle, asked Bottiger 
to send him in September, 1798, and to repeat with as much fervour as 
its author Nicolai’s prayer: ‘Statt verschobener Philosophie moge in der 
deutschen Litteratur gesunde Vernunft regieren, Amen^’ (43). 

It is a welcome change from such austerities to turn to Macdonald’s 
opinion of Klopstock, whom he met on the way back to England early 
in 1798. Through Bottiger, the poet had applied for and received in- 
formation emphasising the essentially lyrical character of Ossianic poetry 
(21), Macdonald’s account of the mterview is an interesting pendant to 
the more famous and penetrating one of Coleridge^, ‘He possesses in 
an eminent degree [he observed] that ease of manner, that condescending 
familiarity with ordinary topics of conversation and the plainest mode 
of supporting them, for which I found the literati of your country so 
much superior to those of my own. Klopstock, like Herder and Wieland, 
is able to delight by his conversation the philosopher as well as the 
enthusiastic poet, the nobleman or the peasant, and to the sprightkness 
of a fine woman adds the charming simplicity of a child. He would not 
speak of his own works any further than to prove that his avoiding it 
was modesty and not affectation. His declamation of his own odes (for 
he favoured me by reading two of them) is remarkably impressive, and 
shews how much he feels what his pen transmits to posterity. The 
manner m which he spoke of Herder and Wieland also delighted me. 
Wieland’s works will always be more read than Klopstock’s and of course 
one would think that Klopstock would be jealous and at least observe 
silence when his rival is praised. Quite the contrary. — ^He did not hesitate 
to place his rivals in the first rank of European writers. He agreed also 
with my opmion of Herder’s Terpsichore and Ideen, as well as my 
favourite essay of Herder upon “Language.” He asked me some ques- 
tions about Ossian and a specimen of his poetry. I repeated some lines, 
^ Bzogr. Litera/rm, ed. by J. Shawcross, n, Oxford, 1907, pp. 109-79. 
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but had not time to give him any in writing He will probably have 
recourse to Herder. I shall send him some from Edmburgh when I shall 
he at leisure’ (39). 

For his heroes, Wieland and Herder, Macdonald was full of enthusiasm. 
His admiration was genuinely reciprocated. To Wieland, %hom no one 
can see for an hour without lovmg him’ (25), he was attracted from the 
first He was drawn to Herder because of his Ossianic mterests and 
hostility to Kant, and, like many of his contemporaries^, revered him 
as the 'German Plato’ (20). After his return to Scotland Macdonald 
remamed in close touch with his two friends and corresponded with 
them®, though Bottiger generally acted as their agent It was Bottiger 
who kept Macdonald posted with literary and political news and well 
supplied with the latest books and periodicals. He regularly sent him 
the newest works of Goethe and Schiller and of Wieland and Herder, 
as well as the Merhur, the Litteratur-Zeitung and his own London und 
Paris^ 

Bottiger’s assiduity was not in vam, for Macdonald was a tireless 
propagandist for Germany among his friends m Edinburgh, where some 
considerable interest had existed smce Henry MacKenzie’s lecture on 
the German drama in 1788. Yet if, as he remarks (41), Wolfling’s Briefe 
e%neB reisenden Franzosen uher Deutschland (Frankfurt und Leipzig, 1796) 
were really accepted as an authority on Germany, Macdonald’s efforts 
were perhaps very necessary®. But on vital points he gives us frequently 

^ Wieland presented him with the MS of the third of the Gesprache unter vier Augen (XIV). 

^ E g , Fr V. Matthisson {Schriften, in, Zurich, 1825, p 288)* see also Wm. Taylor, 
Historic Survey, in, p 40 (‘the Plato of the Christian world’) 

® His letters to Herder are printed m Herdei uud Ossian, App. A letter from Herder 
to Macdonald (dated 26 May, 1799) is given in K. W Bottiger, op cit , n, p. 193 f. 

* On the purpose of this Bottiger wrote (XV) ‘ . Sie werden finden, daC ich nur durch 
so vergoidete Piilen meine Landsleute von der Galhcomame befreien und auf die unieug- 
baren Vorzuge Britanmens aufmerksam machen konnte Sie werden bald finden, dafi 
unser Pariser Correspondent nichts weniger als em blmder Bewunderer der grofien Nation 
ist, dai3 aber unser braver Huttner (denn diesen werden Sie ja wohl ohne mem Zuthim 
erkennen — er will aber ganz unbekannt bleiben) den Englandern voile Gerechtigkeit 
widerfahren laJ3t. Die Camcaturen thun dann auch das ihrige. Die Medicin wirkt schon 
und das Journal wird sehr stark gelesen’ Marsh and Macdonald had evidently phed 
Bottiger very hard. On Huttner see below. 

® It IS interestmg to compare Niebuhr’s remarks on the state of German studies in 
Edmburgh m 1799 ‘An kemem Orte in England,’ he reported m a letter of Feb, 11, 1799, 
‘ist die Aufmerksamkeit auf deutsche Litteratur so grofi wie hier, und die Zahl derer, die 
Deutsch genug wissen, um etwas zu lesen und Bucher m unsrer Sprache anzuschafien, 
ist moht unbetrachtlich, aber sie kennen nur solche Bucher, als ihnen ein Ungefahr zur 
Kunde brmgt. Kants Name ist hier schon bekannt, dies haben verschiedene Deutsche, 
die mit ungTeicher Geschicklichkeit das Apostelamt ubernommen haben, bewirkt. Seme 
Werke sind m den Handen verschiedener Gelehrten dieser Stadt . Aber die Verstellungen 
von semer Philosophie sind cunos verworren.’ ‘ScinUer [of the Sturm und Drang period 
of course] ist der bewundertste deutsche Dichter,’ he added in the same month {Lebem- 
nmhnchten uber B, G. Niebuhr, i, Hamburg, 1838, pp. 222 and 225.) Dugald Stewart 
was notoriously ill-acquamted with the work of the German philosophers. 
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only tantalising scraps of information the meagreness of precise detail 
regarding his own activity is often most disappointing and baffling. The 
important article on Lichtenberg m the Edinburgh Review of January, 
1804, has already been noted- Macdonald states at the same time 
(letter 62) that he contributed articles to the previous nimi)>er. It is 
unfortunate that these cannot be identified with any certainty, for the 
‘proud, insular tinge’ (61), which he rightly declared to be peculiar to 
his style, is not at all foreign to that of other reviewers^. Further, he 
told Bottiger in 1798 that he knew of two (hitherto unknown) translations 
of Wieland’s Oheron (existing probably only in manuscript) one by 
‘Mr Scott m Scotland,’ the other by a certain *S N ’ (21)^. In January, 
1799, he proudly wrote* ‘In Scotland the German language and writers 
are infinitely better known and more esteemed than in any part of 
England or Europe, London and Petersburg excepted Dr Baird^, 
Professor Finlayson^, Christison of the High School^, Lords Glenlee®, 
Monboddo'^, David Hume, nephew of the historian® have good German 
libraries and understand the language very well’ (43). 'Goethe and 
Schiller are the Scotch favourites, as Kotzebue is the English. Iffiand’s 
plays are almost unknown,’ he noted m the same year (45). In June, 
1798, he had reported a proposal to found a German society 'for learning 
and practising’ the language, behmd which was no less a person than 
Baird himself (40): ‘ Wieland,’ he had added, ‘is well known, Klopstock 

^ However, of the articles m No 5 which Copinger (Oii the Avihorship of Hip fust hundred 
Numbers of the Edinburgh Review^ Manchester, 1895) does not account for, none is concerned 
with German literature. 

® One would like, of course, to think of Sii Walter in tins connexion, and perhaps not 
entirely without reason We know he possessed Wieland’s works (1794-1801) (Stokoe, 
Qermm Influence, etc., p, 175), though it is not stated when he acquired them. He further 
translated a good deal from German (Lockhart, i, 1837, p 247), though it is true that he 
specifically mentions the ballad and drama as his chief mterests (MinsUelsg, iv, 1868, 
p. 64). Many of his translations remained unpublished (Stokoe, p 177 f , gives a list of 
these), some, however, such as his version of Fiesco {Letters of Sir Walter Scott, 1787-1807, 
ed. by H J C Grierson, London, 1932, p 57 and note, also F, Ewen, The Prestige of 
Schiller in England, New York, 1932, p 51), were lost, and a translation, partial perhaps, 
of Oberon, which Macdonald may have heard of m Edmburgh, could have gone the same 
way Scott was supphed with many German classical authors by Skene {The Skene Papers, 
London, 1909, p. 3) and by Mrs Scott of Harden, a relative, and daughter of Count Bruhl 
of Martmskirchen (Lockhart, i, p. 247). The identity of *S.N ^ is even more mysterious. 
Accordmg to Bottiger (I), Seebach, equerry to the Duke, spread a rumour to the effect 
that a prize of £2000 had been offered by a group of literary gentlemen in Norwich and 
Exeter for a verse translation of Oberon * Macdonald did not confirm this 

® Prmcipal of the University 

* James Fmlayson (1758-1808), Professor of Logic at Edinburgh 

® Alexander Christison (1749-1820), Classical Master at the High School, later (1805) 
Professor of Humanity m the University (W. Steven, Bistory of the High School of Edm- 
burgh, Edmburgh, 1849, App., pp 96 ff ) 

« 1755-1846, Scottish judge. 

^ 1714-1799, Scottish judge and man of letters 

® 1757-1838, Scottish judge and Professor of Scots Law at Edinburgh, (His lectures 
were attended by Scott.) 
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also (but only by name, for nobody reads him) and Herder, whose works 
I have spread volume by volume among my friends is prodigiously 
admired for his originality and elevated way of thinking . . . The livelmess 
of Wieland is much loved,’ By 1801 much progress seems to have been 
made, for Macdonald writes: 'There is such a degree of attention now 
paid to German literature, that you can hardly believe the extent of it. 
There are three German teachers at Edmburgh^ who have more pupils 
than they can manage, and I can assure you that your books to me have 
been instrumental in disseminating this German taste. The Countess of 
Kellie in my neighbourhood here has learnt the German by her own 
industry and can read Klopstock and Wieland with ease. . I hope to 
make some of my acquaintance also relish your more difficult works, 
though I am not to be a disciple or apostle of your metaphysics’ (66). 
Wieland must have been delighted to know that he was the 'particular 
friend and favourite of the British ladies, who forgive him Amanda’s 
fall 2, for reasons which they themselves will tell him when he comes to 
our dear Island ’ (46) Macdonald was contmually asking about Wieland’s 
memoirs and advertising them to his friends: he himself looked forward 
to the completion of such a work with the greatest eagerness, ' as a com- 
pound made up of very rare ingredients, great abilities and an excellent 
heart whose very faults are a source of mteresting pleasure’ (25), for 
he proposed to translate it the moment it appeared 

Macdonald was indeed appreciative of Wieland’s human and literary 
quahties, but in the case of Herder there was, in addition, the pro- 
fessional interest. He seems to have taken particular pains to see that 
his friends and colleagues knew of his works. Two volumes of the Chnst- 
hche Schnften (the fourth and fifth Sammlungen), which Bottiger sent 
in September, 1798, he 'read and re-read, and translated many parts to 
my friends here, especially to Dr Blair and Dr MacKnight® our most 
celebrated clergymen in this place ’ (43) and both seem to have been well 
pleased. They evidently differed appreciably from their colleagues, who 
held Herder, generally, to be a 'rank socmian’ (44). Macdonald hoped 
that his own translation of the essay Vom Ge%st des Chnstenihums (m the 
fourth Sammlung) might be published; it was not^. Blair at any rate 
expressed his approval of the work, though he added: 'I fear there are 
so few who will chuse to understand your German friend aright, that 

1 On the earlier beginnings of German teaching in Edmburgh, and, more especially, 
the class attended by Scott, see Stokoe, op cit , p. 61 

® Oheron, canto vii 

® James MacKmght, D D (1721-1800), the Bibhcal scholar. 

^ Hacdonald gives the reasons in a letter to Herder (Herder und Ossian, p. 184). 
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his spirit of Christianity will rouse many an evil spirit against him' (66). 
Except for one point, Macdonald was full of enthusiasm, and that was 
'the shortness of his [Herder’s] remarks, a very uncommon fault in a 
theological work’ (43) ^ On Herder’s death he made the following observa- 
tion: 'Herder’s death, affected more people in Britain than you would 
have believed. Though he did not much like our nation, w’c admired him. 
Posterity will do him the justice that envy and jealousy denied him in 
the latter part of his career. I rejoice to learn that we shall soon have 
a complete edition of his works Although there is much dross, there 
is a greater quantity of valuable golden ore’ (64). 

Macdonald’s translations were, however, not confined to the works of 
Herder. He tells us that he also translated the pamphlet of Gentz, 
Seiner kdmglichen Majestat Fnedrtch Wilhelm III bei der Thionbesteigimg 
allerunterthanigst uberreicht (Berlm, 1797), which seems to have been 
much admired (42), and also the important passages from books and 
periodicals that Bottiger sent him. The least he did was apparently to 
draw up summaries of the contents of some of them to be circulated 
among his acquaintances. It is unfortunate that there is no material 
by which we might judge the quality of his work. 

In comparison with Macdonald’s Bottiger’s letters are disappointing. 
His endless chatter, which to be sure provided the material for his friend’s 
propaganda, is not remarkable for any particular literary or other dis- 
cernment, and Macdonald would have done better with a more capable 
informant. The following specimen is well above the general average. 
'Vater Wieland [he wrote on January 1, 1798] war m der verflossenen 
Woche drei Tage hier. Br gruJSt Sie herzlich und bittet dringend, auch 
ihm bei Ihrer Durchreise^ mindestens emen Tag zu schenken. Es waren 
kostliche Stunden, die ich jetzt mit ihm verlebte. Br las bei Herdern die 
Wolken des Aristophanes vor, die er in drei Wochen ganz vollendet hat^. 
Bin hoher GenuB fiir uns alle! Es ist mir selbst unbegreiflich, wie er 
den schwersten aller griechischen Dichter so treu, so genialisch in diesem 
Alter llbersetzen kann. Ich hatte Sie dabey gewunscht, als Wieland bei 
Gothe mit Herdern fruhstiickte, und seine Bemerkungen fiber die 
Eaphaelschen Copieen machte, die Meyer aus Italien mitgebracht hat. 
TJnter andern kam er aufs jungste Gericht zu reden. Wieland aufierte 
sein Glaubensbekenntnis wegen ernes allgemeinen Erdbrandes durch 
einen Cometen, den er emmal fur gewifi annimmt. "Ich habe oft sohon 
gedacht, setzte er hinzu, daB die dann auf der Erde wohnenden Menschen 

^ Macdonald was in Leipzig, 

® Wieland’s translation appeared m the Attisohes Mumumt n, 1798 . 
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unaussprechliche Angst ausstehen mussen, und wenn ick mich so reckt 
ins Gefuhl dieser Geangsteten hineindaclite, da bedauerte icks, daB icb 
Kinder gezengt babe, deren spate XJrenkel einmal diese Angst trejffen 
soil” ’ (II). A curious trait in a ckaracter of strange contrasts ^ 

The two following letters represent probably all the correspondence 
that took place between Wieland and Macdonald. They form a delightful 
illustration of the enthusiasm of the younger man no less than of the 
undisguised sincerity of Wieland. It is a pity, however, that Macdonald’s 
style was not mellowed by a httle of the engaging unaffectedness of 
his friend’s. 


Macdonald to Wieland^, 

Edinburgh, May 26/98. 

My dear Wieland, 

I trust you will receive the copy of Falconer’s Shipwreck^ which I have the pleasure 
of sending you by Mr Meusel of Zittau, sometime before the end of this summer, and 
also not be displeased to learn the welfare of your old acquamtance James Macdonald. 
Often have I thought of the happy mmutes spent at your house of Osmandstadt (stc), 
for I am sorry to say I cannot call them any thmg but minutes, for fate denied me , 
the hours, days and years which I wished to pass m your neighbourhood, 

1 never was so fond of Germany, and especially Weimar as I am smce I left them 
You know, we are inconscious (sic) of the best half of any good, until we lose the 
whole of it. — I cannot say much about myself at present, further than that I am going 
to Ossian’s country soon, in order to visit my father and mother, whence I mtend 
soon to return and settle m the neighbourhood of Edinburgh, so that you, Herder 
and Bottiger can pay me a month’s visit without any great mconvemenoy; supposmg 
the French have the good sense to take your good advice and make Buonaparte their 
King without loss of time I have the offer of bemg settled as a clergyman (which 
order of men is infinitely more respected here than they are m Saxony) and the 
prospect of soon gettmg the office of Professor at one of our prmcipal Umversities, 
and that in one of the finest parts of Scotland, bordermg on the German ocean, and 
within three days’ easy sail of Hamburgh I might be happy with my father, but I 
think the former plan the best and mtend to follow it. We Scots are not superstitious, 
and our clergy can be honest men. Ce n’est pas un vilam metier que d’etre un 
ecclesiastique ecossais. — Of this country I can say that I find everythmg better than 
I expected, and instead of dreading the French we all wish they may have the heart 
to attack us. They would soon find how much they are mistaken m their ideas of 
Britam by judgmg from what is said m the opposition newspapers. I am convmced 
not one of their arm^e d’Angleterre would return to give the Directory the news of 
the descente. We have men and resources, courage and unanimity, and therefore have 
nothing to fear In the literary way we have but httle The army and navy take up 
our whole attention When I return from the Hebridean isles you and Bottiger shall 
have a fuller account of what I can say about this country The Merkur is well known 
here, and your name is familiar to every ear. I mtend to make such parts of your 
works as have as yet no good translation better known, and also to translate Herder’s 

^ Now preserved m the Goethe- und SchiUer-Archiv, Weimar. 

2 The Shipwreck. A Poem m Three Cantos. By a Sailor, London, 1762, by Wiiham 
Falconer (1732-69) The poem was very successful, the author bemg freely compared to 
Homer. It reached a third edition in 1769. It is remarkable for the wealth of nautical 
tecimicalities which are mtroduced, along with the usual copious classical allusions. Austm 
Dobson (‘Falconer’s Shipwreck’ in Bosalba’s Journal and other Papers, London, 1915, p, 93) 
praises it as ‘a poem of exceptional originahty, vigour and veracity ’ See also Johann 
Friedrich, WiUiam Falconer 'The Shipwreck^’ A Poem by a Sailor, 1762, Vienna and 
Leipzig, 1901, Wiener Beitrage zur mghschen PhiMogie, xm. 
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Ideen if I can command time, in order to shew the proud English that the Gormans 
can think as well as their neighbouis Compts. to Mistress Wieland, and ail the 
young people. 

Youis ahuiys, 

Ja:mks Mvcdo^ai^d 


Wielu7id to Macdcniald'^ , 

OlBmanstatt, d 11 ton Kovember, 1798 

Sie eriauben mir doch, mem liebster Macdonald, Ilmen in der Spiache zu antw oi ten, 
die mir die gelaufigste, oder vielmehr die einzige ist, in doi ich mich mit emiger 
Bequemlichkeit au&drucken kann’ Haben Sie Dank, Bester, dall 8ie sieii inemes 
Wunsches, W Falconers Shipwreck zu besitzen, so gefailig erinneit haben, abei noch 
heizlichem Dank fur die Freud e, die Sie dutch das beygelegte freundliche Bi letgen 
in meinem ganzen Hause erregt haben. Em Biief von unseim Macdonald (denn 
schon diese wenigen seligen Stimden, die auch uns dutch Sie zu Min uten wurden, haben 
Sie au± ewig zum iin&ngen gemacht) jubelte von Mimd zu Mimd, und wii erfreuten 
uns alle, jedes nach semer Weise, mit wahrer Theilnohmung, Ihies Wohlbetindens 
in Ihrem lieben Caledonien, imd, mit reinem Dankgefuhl, dei Liebe, vomit Sie Sich 
un&rer noch ennnern Sio, mem liebenswurdiger, junger Freund haben ein lebendiges 
Bild von Ihnen m unserm Herzen zuruckgelassen, das so unveiganglich ist aLs unset 
besseres Selbst, und Erinneiungen, die uns noch ofteis manehen suBcn Aiigenblick 
gewahren, und den Scimierz der Trennung und Entbehrung selbst ausloschcn, wotein 
wir nur von Zeit zu Zeit Gowd3hoit erhalten, daB es Ilmen vohi goht 

Falconers Sckiffbruch ist m jeder Kucksicht em merkwiirdiges Work Em (ledicht, 
wie dieses, konnte nur in GroB-Bnttanmen entstehen, und hat m keiner andei n Spracho 
semesgleichen. Leider geht fur mich und alle Autochtonen und Mesogeotikei, die 
von Meet, SchiSsbau, Schilfarth, Seosturmen, und nautischen Verne htungen idler Art 
keinen Begriff haben, die Halfte des Gedichtes fast ganz verlohron; donn was ich, 
selbst mit Hulfe der Noten, davon verstehen kann, ist doch nur a Darkness isible 
{nut Milton zu reden), worm ich von der Schonheit, Starke, Wahrheit imd Lebcndig- 
keit der Darstellung nur gerade soviet gewahr werden kann, um zu beklagen, daB ich des 
vollen Genusses dieser so musterhaf ten, kunstvoUen Bearbeitung ernes so ungesc hmei- 
digen Stoffes mcht theilhaftig werden kann, von welchem m emem emmenten Smn 
wahr ist, er sey ‘ cosa non detta m prosa mai ne m rima ’ Dem ungeachtat unterstohe 
ich mich von dem Ganzen zu behaupten, daB es an poetischen Ver<iensten alter Arten, 
und besonders an Schonheit der Versification kemem nur bekannten Gedicht in irgend 
emer Sprache weiche. Es ware auBerst mteressant, zu wissen, wie Mi Falconer zu 
dieser, auBer ihm selbst, beyspiellosen Verbmdung so vieler Classischer Gelehrsamkeit 
und Cultur, mit emer so genauen und intuitiven KeimtniB der nautischen Kunst, 
gekommen sey. 

Vermuthlich, I. Macdonald, ist Ihnen mdessen auch die wirkhch vortreffiiiehe 
Ubersetzung des Oberons von emem Hm Sotheby^ (von welchem ich eimge nahere 
KenntmB zu erhalten begieng bm und vieUeicht durch Huttnem® erhalten verde) 
zu Gesichte gekommen jBa es doch emmahl mem Loos ist, ubersetzt zu werden, so 
gestehe ich aufnohtig, es hat mir grofie Freude gemacht, den Britten so sehr zu 
memem Vortheil bekannt zu werden, als es durch diese iJbersetzung geschehen wird> 
die alle Verdienste ernes schonen Origmals mit seltner Treue und Precision verbindet. 

Von memem eignen Oberon habe ich vor eimgen Wochen eine meisterhafte Recen- 

^ Mscr. Dresd h. 37 

® Sotheby’s Oberon was published m 1798. See V Stockley, German Literature as Known 
in England^ 1750-1830, London, 1929, pp. 93 fi , where Wieland’s opmion of the work is 
discussed. 

® Johann Christian Huttner (1766-1847), official mterpreter at the Foreign Office. He 
acted as hterary liaison officer between England and the Weimar circle See P. Gedan, 
J . G, H'uitner, Leipzig, 1898. 
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sion und Beurtheilimg im Critical Review gelesen, deren Verfasser ich zu kennen 
wunsche^ Es ist kaum moglich, dafi es em Englishman sey. 

Ich weiJS nicht wi© es kommt, aber seit dem Sie^ I. Macdonald, wieder in Ihrer 
Insel smd, ist mir Brittannien auf einmahl wieder lieber geworden — so lieb, daB ich 
mich uber Nelsons Sieg ordentlich wae em Britte gefrent babe Konnte em Kosmopolit 
das ^it gutem Gew’issen? Was Si© mir von Ihren nahen Aussichten und dieBfalsigen 
EntschlieBungen melden, hat memen voUigsten Beyfall. Ich glaube emen sehr 
richtigen Begriff von der Lag© ernes Clergymans m Scotland zu haben, und kenn© 
kemen ©hrwurdigem, edlem und ©mem Mann von Ihrem Geist und Herzen anstandi- 
gem Beruf Sich m den Hebriden vergraben zu wollen, konnte ich Ihnen nicht 
verzeihen Leben Sie wohl, lieber, theurer Macdonald, ruft Ihnen mem© ganze 
Eamili© mit mir zu, seyn Si© so glucklich wi© wirs Ihnen wunschen, imd vergessen 
me Ihres alten Ereundes, des Eremiten zu OBmanstatt. 

WlBLAITD. 
A. Gillies. 

Hull. 


1 Wieland is here certainly referring to William Taylor’s famous appreciation of Oberon, 
in his discussion of Wieland’s Werke, vols. 21-3, m the Monthly Review (2nd Series, xxm, 
1797, pp 576-84). The Critical did not review Oberon in any of the numbers of its Kew 
Series up to the end of 1798. In that year it did review Sotheby’s translation but showed 
little enthusiasm for Wieland (xxiv, pp 58-66) • indeed its general attitude towards him 
was one of moral mdignation (Stoekley, p 87 f.). A similar confusion of the two periodicals 
occurs m the Neuer Teutscher Merkur, n, 1799, p, 165 f. 
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SiE Henry Lee’s Entertainment op 
Elizabeth in 1592. 

During the progress of 1592 a dramatic entertainment was given before 
Ehzabeth at one of Sir Henry Lee’s houses. Professor Bond^ assumed that 
the place of performance was Quarrendon, during the Queen’s two days’ 
visit in August, but Sir Edmund Chambers^ has pomted out that An 
Excellent Dialogue between Constande and Inconstancie (which formed part 
of the entertainment) is expressly described in the Inner Temple Petyt 
MS.® as 'spoken before the Queenes Majestie at Woodstock.’ He has 
therefore assumed that the entertainment was given during the royal 
visit to Woodstock of September 18-23, either at one of Lee’s lodges or at 
his Ditchley house. This conclusion has been confirmed by the testimony 
of a manuscript of Sir Henry Lee's Devices, formerly preserved at Ditchley 
and now in the British Museum^. There the dates September 20 and 21, 
1592, are given before certain portions of the entertainment. Sir Edmund 
Chambers knew of the existence of this manuscript®, but apparently had 
not seen it. 

In order to make it clear what new information is provided by the 
British Museum manuscript, I shall first give a list of Sir Henry Lee’s 
devices for Elizabeth contained in the Ferrers MS., as enumerated by 
Sir Edmund Chambers. 

(1) A Gartell for a CJialleng; evidently for a tilt; dated by Chambers 
' earlier than 1590.’ 

(2) Sit Henry Lee's challenge before the Sharnpanie\ again for the tilt; 
dated by Chambers 1685. 

(3) The Sumlication of the Owld Knight; for the tilt ; dated by Chambers 
'later than 1590.’ 

(4) The Message of the Damsell of the Queene of Fayries; regarded by 
Chambers as written for a tilt soon after 1575. 

(5) The OUe Kmghtes Tale; according to Chambers, either part of the 
Woodstock entertamment of 1575 or near to it in time. 

^ The Oompkk WorJcs of John Lyly, i, pp. 526-7. 

^ The MUzcfhethm JStage, m, p. 407. 

» 538, 43, 1 299. 

* Add. 41,499, which consists of the onginal manuscript (A) and a modem transcript (B). 
I have been led to an examination of this uncatalogued manuscript by a pencilled mar^al 
note m one of the British Museum copies of The Elizabethan Stage (m, p. 405). 

® The Elimhethm Stage, m, pp. 404, 407. 
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(6) The Songe after Dinner at the two Ladies entrance] part of the 1592 
entertainment. 

(7) The Ladies Thankesgeumg for theire Deliuene from Unconstancie, 
part of the 1592 entertainment. 

(8) The last Songe] part of the 1592 entertainment. 

(9) The second daies woorhe where the Ohaplayne maheth this Relation] 
part of the 1592 entertainment. 

(10) The Page hringeth tydings of his Maister^s Recouerie & presenteth 
his Legacie] part of the 1592 entertainment. 

There is also in the Petyt MS 

(11) The melancholic Knights complaint in the wood] part of the 1592 
entertainment. 

Professor Bond, not knowing of (11), assigned (4)-(10) to Lyly and re- 
garded them as part of a single entertamment^. Sir Edmund Chambers 
does not accept Lyly’s authorship, pointing out that (7) and (11) are 
ascribed in the manuscripts to 'Doctor Edes,’ and tlnnks that only 

(6)-(ll) belonged to the 1592 entertainment. 

The British Museum manuscript contains 

(1), (2), (3) and (4) as listed by Chambers. 

(5) The speech of a hermit, telhng of a knight who has left the court 
and lived in retirement, but who is now come with some rustic followers 
to celebrate November 17 , this clearly for a tilt. 

(6) After a missing leaf, a hermit’s speech — ^imperfect at the beginning 
— ^which is The tale of Hemetes the heremyte from the 1575 Woodstock 
entertainment^. 

(7) A speech Written at the erle of Arundels desier at his challenge, and 
various other devices for the tilt. 

(8) After a second missing leaf, part of a letter with verses appended. 
It is dated 'the 3 Kallender of October 1575.’ 

(9) Evidently a speech in an entertamment at Lee’s house. '. . .This 
high place, w®^ shewinge you much and many, shewes yo^ nothmg but 
yo^ owne, belongs to a solitarie kmght . ’ , according to the speaker, two 
kmghts have come thither, respectively attacking and praising love: 
Elizabeth perhaps may set them at concord. The speech is signed 'I : g :.’ 

(10) [T]/^e pedlers lt]ale at her being at heneage house] the speaker, 
'Pers passer the pedler,’ tells of his dispute with a fair lady in Athens: 
she has discountenanced his enthusiasm for travel and for the great 
figures of antiquity. 

^ The Complete Works of John Lyly, he* dt, 

2 Of MS. Royal 18 a, xlvm and The Elizobethan Stage, nr, p. 401. 
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(11) After another missing leaf, a prose attack on rebels, with no indi- 
cation of its immediate purpose. 

(12) A speech m praise of Elizabeth, by one dressed as a shepherd, 
possibly for a tilt. 

(13) Latin verses in praise of Ehzabeth, and an Epilogiis Caesans 
znterfecti; the verses are quoted in Segar’s Honor, Military and Civill^ as 
being used at the tilt on November 17, 1590. 

(14) 1592. September 20. The Knight that had Charge of the groue a 
warning to ^Ladye or queene or both’ not to enter the grove which 

yealds nothinge els but sigbes & momfuU songs 
of hopeles people by tber haples tryall 

(15) The second Knights Complaynt, thisisthesame as (11) in Chambers’s 
list 

(16) [The maid}ens song, in which both men and women are charged 
with inconstancy, 

(17) The third Knights songe, which again describes the inhabitants of 
the grove. 

(18) The Knight that had the Charge of the groue, a prose speech; 
Elizabeth has apparently passed through the grove, and the knight is 
taking leave of her, he recites some Latin echo verses, which express the 
lamentations of one of the knights in the grove. 

(19) The page; a verse speech which draws attention to Hhos charmed 
picturs on the wall depending’; if their riddle can be solved, his master 
may be released. This is clearly addressed to the Queen, and is part of 
the same entertainment as The Olde Knightes Tale — (5) in Chambers’s 
list — ^which immediately follows it in this manuscript. 

(20) , (21), (22) and (23) corresponding to (5), (6), (7) and (8) m Chambers. 

(24) and (25) corresponding to (9) and (10) in Chambers, but run 

together because another leaf is missing; the date *1592 Septe 21^^’ is 
prefixed. 

(26) In a new hand, a sermon on The zealous mans Teares, 

(1)"(5), (7), (12) and part of (13) seem to be connected with Lee’s activi- 
ties on November 17. (6) is certainly part of the 1575 Woodstock enter- 
tainment, and other entertainments of unknown date are represented by 
(9), (10), (19) and (20)^. (8), (11) and (26) do not seem to be connected 
with entertainments, and we can regard all the remaining items m the 
manuscript as parts of the 1692 entertainment at Ditchley. Of these, (14), 
(16), (17) and (18) have not previously been known. 

^ Bk m, cap 54, 

® Professor Bond included our (4) and (20) in the 1592 entertainment, but there is no 
evidence for this. 
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The first part of the entertainment on September 20 was presumably 
given in the open air. ' The Knight that had Charge of the groue ’ warned 
the Queen of the dangers of the place (14), but she entered and heard 
The second Kmghts Gomplaynt (15) He told her that the grove was in- 
habited by ‘hght harted ladies, heavy harted Kmghts ’ There followed 
\The ma%d]ens song (16) and The third Knights songe (17), and lastly the 
prose speech of the guardian knight (18). That probably concluded the 
daytime’s entertainment, but the same theme of inconstancy was intro- 
duced within doors after dinner. First, there was The song at the ladies 
thanghgeuinge (21), which begins 

To that grace that setts vs free 
ladies let vs thanckfull be. 

This clearly suggests that the power of Ehzabeth had freed them from the 
Grove of Inconstancy. Then there was The ladies thancksgeuinge for ther 
delyuery from vnconstancie (22), which, after an introductory speech, 
takes the form of a debate between Constancy and Liberty in which 
Constancy subdues her opponent. The song at ther denture (23) concluded 
the proceedings. 

On the next day, September 21, the Chaplain announced that the knight 
Loricus was at the point of death and had addressed his will to the Queen 
(24). The Page, however, came to declare that Loricus had sufficiently 
recovered to add a codicil (25) ‘ Item. I bequethe (to your Highnes) the 
WHOLE MANNOR OF LOUE, & the appurtenaunces thereunto belonging . . 
Loricus, as a dramatic disguise for Sir Henry Lee, appeared in the 1575 
Woodstock entertainment, which is referred to indirectly in the first hnes 
of the Chaplain’s speech. 

This second day’s entertainment is shght enough, and it may well be 
that Lee employed more devices than have survived in the manuscript. 
The outline of each day’s proceedmgs, however, is now clear. 

Clifford Leech. 

Swansea. 

Prester John in Coleridge’s 'Kubla Khan.’ 

One of the most mterestmg problems that arises in connexion with 
Kuhla Khan is the manner in which the background of the unfinished 
poem seems to be ever changmg. Xanadu and Kubla Khan take us to 
the frontiers of North-western Chma, while the ‘Abyssinian maid,’ 
Mount Abora and ‘ Alph the sacred river’ (if we may see in the name an 
allusion to the AJpheus, applied to the sources of the Nile) carry ua 
^ This LegmyQ does not appear m the British Museum manuscript. 
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away to North-eastern Africa, two lands as far apart geographically 
and as different racially and climatically as any we can imagine And 
naturally, as we read, we are led to seek the connecting link between the 
two in Coleridge’s mind. 

Professor J. L. Lowes, in his excellent study of the genesis of Kuhla 
Khan, The Road to Xanadu (p. 373), says: 

Why was the damsel with a dulcimer ‘an Abyssiman maid’? The answer is not 
far to seek The fountams of the sacred river are in Abyssima, almost from beginnmg 
to end the scene of Bruce’s narrative is laid in Abyssmia; and Abyssmia hovered in 
the background of the vision, to become suddenly ex'phcit in this seemingly unaccountable 
detail And for another mstant Abyssinia held the foreground of the dream 

Professor Lowes has, just previously, explamed the appearance of the 
Nile — 'Alph the sacred river’ — m a scene laid in Eastern Asia by the 
fact that Coleridge knew and, 'on the Christmas Eve of 1794,’ had used 
James Bruce’s Travels to discover the Sources of the Nile in his Religious 
Musings With this we agree m so far as concerns the Nile; but why 
should Purchas’s description of Kublai Khan’s 'house of pleasure’ in 
Xamdu cause immediate associations with Abyssinia in Coleridge’s 
dream? Three years had probably elapsed (if we are to re-date Kuhla 
Khan as written 'in the summer of’ 1798) since Bruce’s work had occupied 
his attention. Can we find no other atome crochu of much more recent 
date^ We might say of immediate date, for we feel convmced that another 
reason may be adduced to explam the immediate blending of the Nile, 
as seen without a shadow of doubt through Bruce’s work, with the 
scene evoked by Purchas; and it seems to us that that link does exist 
in the very book which Coleridge had been reading and withm a few 
pages of the passage which he himself quotes. 

If we turn to the Pilgrimages and read the twenty pages which precede 
the reference to Xamdu (on p. 472), we find the following passages^: 

Paulus. . saith that they [the Tartars] dwelled at first (if such wandrmg may 
be so called) in the North, where they had no Lord ouer them, but payed tribute 
to a great Signor (there called Vncam, and here in these Gauntries Presbyter lohn), 
to whom they payed the tenth of their beasts. But this Vnoam, or Presbyter lohn 
fearmg their numbers euery where multiplying, deuised to disperse them through 
the World: which the Tartars perceiumg, with joynt consent forsooke their former 
habitation, and departed thence farre of mto the North, denymg further tribute 
unto Vncam. 

After they had there contmued a certayne time, they chose to their Kmg about 
the yeere 1162. one which was called Oingis Can, who ruled them with such modestie 
and iustice, that they loued and feared Idm as a god, his fame reducing all the other 

^ Quotations are from the 1617 edition of the Pilgrimages, a copy of which was consulted 
in the Bristol Central Library (not, apparently, the copy used by Coleridge, according to 
records now m the Bristol Central Library, Coleridge does not appear to have borrowed 
a copy of Purchas from the King Street Library). 

* Quotations are as m the terfc, save that itahcs are used throughout to emphasise points 
of particular importance only 
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Tartars in other parts vnder his obedience He thus strengthened, wearie of those 
desarts, commanded them to arme themselues with bowes, and other weapons, and 
began to muade and conquer Cities and Proumces to his subiection, the prinoipall 
inhabitants whereof he carryed with him, kmdly entertaynmg them, leaumg such 
discreet Gouernours in the same, that the people were secured m their persons and 
goods. When he had thus subdued about nme Proumces, he sent h%s Embassador to 
Vncam, to demand his daughter in marriage^ which Vncam with much indignation and 
many ihrmtnings denying, Gingis assembling his forces, marched against him, and by 
the way enquired of his Astrologers and Diumers touchmg his successe . . Gingis his 
reed ouer-coming the other, as after Gingis himself e did Vncam, whom he slew in the field, 
and possessed his daughter and state, , (p 454) 

After the conquest of Cathay, Gingis sent his sonne Thossut Can (for so they termed 
him also) against the people of Comania, whom hee vanquished Another sonne he 
sent against the Indians, who subdued India Mmor These Indians are the black 
Saracens, which are also called Ethiopians Thence he marched to fight agamst 
Ghristians, dwelling in India Maior, whose King was commonly called Presbyter 
lohn,,, (p 457) 

. . . our modeme Mappes haue caused no small scruple to a diligent obseruer, in 
placmg Cathay a countrey reported to be so fertile and ciuiU in so Northerly a clime, 
very mdiscreetly raysmg Cambalu to the height of sixty degrees, and paralellmg 
Cathay with Norwey: which cannot stand with other thmgs thereof reported, how- 
soeuer the Tartars themselves were happily of a more Northerly climate then this 
mentioned Others goe not so farre, yet they place Cambalu too farre withm land, 
which Paulus saith is withm two dayes lourney of the Sea . And herein participate 
other great and mighty Princes, Prester lohn (so called) of Ethiopia in Africa , . . 
(p 464) 

Surely we may presume that Coleridge, who had ^read everything,’ 
as he says, had explored the legends that had sprung up in the Middle 
Ages around the name of this mysterious personage, Prester John. 
Kuhla Khan is there to prove that he had not remamed unresponsive to 
the magic power of that name; and, even supposmg that he knew nothing 
about the legends, surely there is sufficient in our three quotations to 
account for the ever-changmg scene m which Kubla Khan is laid. 

Marco Polo’s report of a Christian kmgdom in India named Abascia 
or a conjecture of a Portuguese traveller, Peter Covillanus, in the 
jfifteenth century, appears to be responsible for the theory that the land 
ruled by Prester John was Abyssinia. But Coleridge knew and made 
use of the Pilgr%mes as welP, A perusal of the longer work will show that 
the name of Prester John is to be found m Parts i, ii and iii, and that, 
further, Purchas, no less than his sources, tends to make no distmction 
between the rulers of Abyssmia (or ^Ethiopia, as he has it) and the Kings 
of Tenduc. In Parts i and ii, the references are obviously to Abyssinian 
monarchs^: 

The King [of Socatra] hath some knowledge of Prester lohn; confessmg hun to be 
the greatest Prmce m the World. . . (i, p. 540). 

^ This work, as Professor Lowes shows, provides oertam details of the gardens and the 
prototype of the ‘damsel with a dulcimer’ m the account of the Old Man of the Mountams 
(The Mood to Xanadu, pp 360-4). 

® Quotations are here from the 1625 edition of the Pilgnmes (also consulted m a copy 
kept in the Bristol Central Library). 
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Preste John, by name Atmi TmgiU. . raigmng in the yeare 1530, i7i the Lmid of 
Mthiopia fel into an vmuersall hatred of the Abexines . (n, p 1128) 

A Paithfull and good Christian, called Onadmguell, bemg Emperour %n the Kingdonie 
of Ethiopia (vulgarly called Presbyter lohn) . (n, p 1149) 

An Armenian his report of svssinvs, the Emperour of the Abaxins, by Vb vulgarly 
called PRESTEH iohn. (Title to sub-section) (ii, p 1187). 

In Part in we find the following passages, whuch, equally obviously, refer 
to the rulers of Tenduc 

They [the Tartars] had not a Prmce of their Nation, but payed tribute to a certayne 
great Kmg, named as I haue heard, in their language Vmcan (sic), which in some mens 
opinion in our tongue sigmfietht Presbyter (or Priest) lohn^ (iii, p 77) 

Going to the East from the Proumce Egrigaia, the way leadeth unto The Prouince 
Tenduchi in the which are many Cities and Castles where also Presbyter lohannes 
useth to abide, who now payeth tribute to great Chan This King of the progeme of Priest 
lohn IS named George, and is a Priest and a Christian, and most of the people are 
Chnstians All the Great Chans, after his death who was slaine in hattell by Cmgis, 
gaue their daughters to those kings to wife^ (m, p 80). 

It is in Part iii also that we find (pp. 137-8, misprinted as pp. 157-8), 
quoted in the Latm text of the Travels and Observations of Sir John 
Mandeville, the legend of Prester John and Ogier the Dane 
If we now return to p. 472 of the P%lgnmages, we shall find that the 
passage immediately preceding that which contains the reference to 
Xamdu deals with the marriage customs of the Tartars . 

When they marry, the Husband couenanteth with the Father of the Maide, who 
haumg gmen him power to take her wheresoeuer hee shall finde her, hee seeketh her 
among some of her friends, where she hath then of purpose hidden her selfe, and by 
a kinde of force carrieth her away. . . . 

May we not say that, even as Coleridge began to read Purchases descrip- 
tion of Xamdu, the reference to the marriage customs of the Tartars 
was sufl&cient to call vividly into his mind the manner in which Jenghiz 
Khan had slain Prester John and possessed himself of his daughter and 
state 1 And with the name of Prester J ohn would come up the impressions 
received from the passages m the Pilgrimages, fairly clearly defined, and 
behmd them, with their implicit confusion of the rulers of Abyssinia with 
the sometime overlord of the Tartars and his descendants, the various 
references to that ubiquitous figure scattered throughout the first three 
parts of the Ptlgrimes, less distinct, but sufficient to operate that miraculous 
fusion. Such, surely, is the shadow-personage who hovers in the back- 
ground of Kubla Khan, conveying us on the magic carpet of the poet's 
imagination from Xanadu to Abyssima and the Nile. 

F. J. Waune. 

Bristol 

1 TUs passage is followed by the story of Prester John and Jenghiz Khan, related in 
more detail than m the Pilgrimages, 

the authority for this statement, says- ‘ . It is a custom, I may tell you, 
kings of the lineage of Prester John always obtain to wife either daughters of the 
Gr&xt Kaan or other prirwesses of his family : (Yule, TraveU of Ser Marco Poh, x, p. 284.) 
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A Letter op Johann Georg Zimmermann. 

The following letter was written when Zimmermann was at the height 
of his fame as a physician and author. A Swiss by birth, he had been 
living in Hanover since 1768 as 'Physician to His Britannic Majesty 
George III/ and his medical advice had been sought by many crowned 
heads, including the Empress Catherine II of Russia and Eredenck the 
Great, whom he attended m his last illness. He had enjoyed the satisfac- 
tion of seeing English and French translations of his books going through 
numerous editions^ and of counting among his friends and correspondents 
some of the most distinguished men of his time — Bodmer, Haller, Lavater, 
Wieland, Herder and Goethe. Many of his letters have been printed^, and 
I am glad to be able to add one to their number. 

Hannover 6 Marz 1789 

Jede Gelegenheit da ich Ihnen, mem hochstvereiirter imd liebenswurdiger Herr 
Landsmann, auch nur die allergermgste Gefalhgkeit erzeigen kann, ist mir hochst 
wiUkommen 

Em junger Arzt, den Sie mir empfehlen, ist mir besser empfohlen als wenn er mir 
selbst bekanut ware. 

Aber bey alien diesen Gesmnungen wird es mir dock ausserst schwer werden Ibrem 
Freimde dem Herrn Stieghtz zu der Stelle zu verhelfen die Er hier m Hannover sachet 
Ich stehe nicht m der allergermgsten Verbmdung mit der hiesigen Judenschaft. 
Dieses Volk hat mir zwar viele Neigung and Zatraaen m Hannover bezeaget. aber 
diese Neigang and dieses Zatraaen ward mir gar oft allzalastig and allzaanangenehm, 
and daram entfemte ich mich von diesem Volke 

Sie sehen also, mem geliebter Herr Landsmann, dass mem Wort bey den Hanno- 
verischen Israehten von kemer Bedeatang sejn kann 

Indessen will ich versachen was moglich ist Ich werde an den grossten Mann (alles 
was reich ist, nennen die Jaden gross) anter den hiesigen Jaden, den Kammeragenten 
Michel David, schreiben and ihm Herm Stieghtz drmgend empfehlen Der Kam- 
meragent fahret hier, weil Er 500,000 Thaler commandirt, das grosste Wort. 

Aber vorerst sagen Sie mir ist Herr Stieghtz Doctor’ Wo, and wie lange hat Er 
die Arzneykanst aasgeabt’ 

Noch immer ermnere ich mir den schonen Abend den ich an Ihrer Seite m ansers 
vortreflichen Blamenbachs Haase zagebracht habe mit zarthchstem Danke. Danken 
Sie doch nan aach, m memem Namen, diesem smnreichen and geistvoUen Manne 
far seme m diesen Tagen mir geschenkte Schrift aber den Bildangstrieb, and grassen 
Sie ihn von mir herzhchst^ 

Mit nachster Post erwarte ich von Ihnen, mem geliebter and anvergesshcher Herr 
Landsmann, Antwort 

J. G. Zimmermann 

^ See B Q. Morgan, A Bibliography of German Literature in English Translations ^ 
Madison, 1922, V Stockley, German Literature as hnown in England 1750-1830, London, 
1929. 

2 Albrecht Rengger, J. G, Zimmermanns Brief e an einige seiner Ereunde in der Schweiz, 
Aarau, 1830 Uhich Hegner, Beitrage zur nahern Kenntniss J, K, Lavaters Aus Briefen 
seiner Freunde an ihn, Leipzig, 1836 Goethe- Jahrbuch, xxv (1904), p 217. Hermann 
Schollenberger, Ein Brief Zimmermanns (Euphorion, 13 Erganzungsheft, 1921) Alfred 
Bergmann, Zwei Brief e Johann Georg Zimmermanns {Jahrhu^ der Sammlung Kippenherg, 
V, Leipzig, 1926). 

* Johann Pnedrich Blumenbach (1752-1840), generally considered the founder of an- 
thropology, was Professor of Medicme m the University of Gottmgen from 1778 to ins 
death The work referred to, tJher den BMungstn^ und das Zeugungsgeschaft, appeared m 
Gottmgen, 1781, second edition 1788 
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Unfortunately we do not know to whom the letter was written That 
he was a Swiss of some distinction and an old and intimate friend is 
evident from the terms which Zimmermann employs in addressing him. 
‘mein hochstverehrter und liebenswurdiger Herr Landsmann/ ‘mem 
gehebter Herr Landsmann/ ‘mem geliebter und unvergesshcher Herr 
Landsmann ’ , and Zimmermann’s reference to having met him m the 
house of Professor Blumenbach m Gottingen should help to identify him 

Of Zimmermann’s more notable Swiss friends only two, Johann 
Heinrich Fiissli and Johann Kaspar Lavater, were still living in 1789, the 
date of the letter. Both visited Gottmgen several times and may easily 
have met Zimmermann there. However, as we know from Zimmermann’s 
pubhshed correspondence that he addressed Lavater as Du, our letter m 
which the formal Sie is used cannot have been written to him. Moreover, 
the fact that the letter turned up m London adds to the probability that 
the recipient was Fussli, who had settled in England and there won fame 
and position^. That Zimmermann had been following Fussli’s career 
with great interest and held him m high esteem both as a poet and painter 
is seen from the letter he wrote to Herder in April, 1776^ ‘Fussli ist der 
kiihnste Gedankenwerfer, den ich kenne. Ich habe Oden von ihm gelesen, 
gegen die viele von Klopstocks Oden Wasser sind. Vor emigen Jahren 
sagten die grossten Maler in London, er durf e nur nach Eom gehen um in 
der Zeichnung Eaffael zu werden.’ Then, referring to a letter in which 
Fiissh with unbounded self-confidence had belittled Klopstock’s achieve- 
ments, Zimmermann continued. ‘Sein Brief an Lavater vom Marz 1775 
hat mich unendlich vergnugt. Das ist ein Ton nach meinem Herzen, 
Aber wenigen Menschen unter Millionen kommt es zu aus diesem Ton zu 
sprechen, nur Fiissh, Ihnen, Lavater und Goethe/ 

H. G. Fiedler. 

Oxford 

^ Johana Heinrich Fussli (1741-1825), a native of Zurich, came to England m 1768 In 
1774 he went to Italy where he remamed tiH 1778, changmg his name to Fuseh He pub- 
lished poems, lectures on art and translations of some of Lavater’s and Wmckelmann’s 
wntmgs, besides pamting some two hundred pictures. He was made a R.A. m 1790, and on 
Sir Joshua Reynolds’ death in 1792 became iftofessor of pamtmg to the Academy He was 
buried m St Paul’s Cathedral See John Knowles, F.R.S , The Ltfe and Wr%t% 7 igs of Eenry 
luseh, London, 1831, 3 vols. 

,This and the articles in the Dictionary of National Biography and the Deutsche AUgememe 
Biographic have been superseded by Arnold Feldmann, J. H Fussli, Dichter und MaXer, 
Zunch and Leipzig, 1927. 

^ First printed by H. Duntzer m Aus Herders Nachhss (Frankfurt a/Main, 1856), n. 
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A Note on Goethe as a Translator of 
English Prose, 1820-1832. 

In liis essays, introductions and fragments, collected as Aufsatze zur 
Literatur (W Ed. i, 42, 1/2), Goethe has several longer or shorter trans- 
lations from English prose These give occasional interesting sidelights 
on Goethe’s techmque of translation, especially on the type of error he 
was inclined to make. Most of these passages come from Carlyle , there 
are, however, other longer ones from Sir Walter Scott and from an 
anonymous writer in the Quarterly Remew. The passages in question are : 

(1) Anon. Quarterly Review, xlvii, Dec. 1820, p. 87 (cf. W. Ed. i, 42, 1, 
pp. 158 fE. in Theilnahme Goethes an Manzom). 

(2) Scott, Sir Walter: Extract from On the Supernatural in Fictitious 
Composition in The Foreign Quarterly Remew, i, July 1827, pp. 96 f. 
(cf. W. Ed. I, 42, 2, pp. 87 f.). 

(3c») Carlyle, T.. in Norton, C. E., Correspondence between Goethe and 
Carlyle (London, 1887), p. 124 (cf. W. Ed i, 42, 1, pp. 191 ff.). 

(6) Carlyle, T.: in Norton, p. 123 (cf. W. Ed. i, 42, 1, pp. 196f ). 

(c) Carlyle, T.: in Norton, p. 161 (cf W. Ed. i, 42, 1, pp. 204ff )• 

(4) Carlyle, T. . Essay on Burns in Edinburgh Remew, xlviii, Dec. 1828, 
pp. 271, 272, hnes 6ff. (cf. W. Ed. i, 42, 1, pp. 198fi.)^. 

The main difficulty in examining the translations is that in several 
cases it is doubtful to whom the discrepancy between the manuscript and 
the final printed form is to be ascribed^, while in others Riemer’s hand has 
corrected Goethe’s work so carefully that it is uncertain whether the 
passage has any value for our purpose^ In the analysis I give below and 
which does not pretend to be exhaustive there occur, of course, several 
cases where only my subjective judgment decided whether an observation 
should be treated and where it should appear. 

In his choice of German equivalents for Enghsh words Goethe is almost 
as often merely mexact in such a way as not to distort the meaning of a 
passage as he is defimtely wrong. When he is mexact, however, his 
German expression is usually neither so colourful nor so pregnant as the 
English one, e.g. : 

Substantives: CB200, 8 'hoar visage,’ ‘wilde Anbhck’; CB 200, 11 
'tempest,’ 'Wind’; CB202, 1 'darkest despondency,’ 'dusterste Zu- 
stande,’ 

Adjectives: CG 192, 6 'swift (horses),’ 'leichte (Pferde)’; CG 196, 18 

^ The following contractions are nsed, (I) is referred to as M, (2) as S, (Zor-c) as CG and 
(4) as OB. 

2 Of. W. Ed. I, 42, 1, p, 509. s Cf. ih%d., p. 519. 
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' wasted away, ’ ' zu Grunde gerichtet ’ , CB 199, 17 ‘ queenlike, ’ ' vornehm ’ , 
CB 199, 19 'torn asunder/ 'zerstort.’ 

Verbs S 88, 13 'soaring,’ 'sicb bewegend’; CG205, lOf 'dazzle/ 
'zu stark sein’, CB 199, 27 'which might have soared,' 'der sich erhoben 
hatte.’ 

There are very few examples of the opposite tendency, e g : 

M 160, 12 'affecting,’ 'herzergreifend’; OB 199, 3 'lays down before 
us,’ 'reicht uns’; CB 201, 6 'softened and brightened,’ 'gesanftigt und 
verherrlicht ’ 

There are several cases of inexact or seemingly inexact translation 
which show us Goethe’s background of thought working upon and 
affecting his choice of vocabulary CG 191, 26 f 'professional appoint- 
ment,’ 'Lehrstelle’ is perhaps a memory of the testimonial Goethe sent 
to Carlyle for his application for the Chair of Moral Philosophy in the 
University of St Andrews^. M 159, 2f. 'tramontane,’ 'nordisch’ is a key 
to the meaning for Goethe of a word which has gained a great variety of 
meanings in the course of a century. CG 191, 11 'considerable,’ 'bedeu- 
tend’ andCB 199, 24 f 'ignorance,’ 'Beschranktheif are examples of the 
use by Goethe of favourite words of his own when the context does not 
completely warrant it^. In CG 196, 17 'm the rank of a peasant,’ 'in der 
tiefsten Classe der Landleute’ and CB 201, 12 1 'peasant Poet,’ 'dieser 
poetische Landmann’ Goethe has failed to appreciate the exact meaning 
conveyed by the word 'peasant’ to the Scot, Carlyle, erring on the one 
side towards contempt and on the other towards pastoral idealisation. 

It is interesting to note that Goethe does not follow Luther’s transla- 
tion, ' . . gehest auf den Fittichen des Windes,’ in his rendering of 
Carlyle’s quotation, 'walketh upon the wmgs of the wind’ (Ps civ 3) but 
gives one of his own, 'der auf den Schwmgen des Windes einherschreitet’ 
(CB 200, 141). 

A large number of Goethe’s real errors in vocabulary are 'Dictionary 
Translations’ ; he uses an equivalent of an Enghsh word which on certain 
occasions would be right but which is wrong in the particular context. I 
do not, of course, mean to infer that Goethe used a dictionary and used it 
carelessly. Examples of such errors — ^the most striking being the mis- 
translations of 'standard’ and 'view’ — ^are: 

Substantives: CG 196, 17 'by the complexities of his strange s%tuat%on,' 
'durch die Verwicklungen sonderbarer Lagen'; CB 198, 21 f, ^ standard of 
beauty,’ 'das Pamer der Schonheit’, CB 199, 2f 'into the general view,' 

^ Of. Boyd, James, Goethe's knowledge of ETighsh Literature (Oxford, 1932), p. 242 

® Of. Article Bedeutend m Gnmm’s Worterbuch and Boucke, E, A., Wort und Bedeutung in 
Goethes Bprache (Berim, 1901), pp 24 ff and passim^ 
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‘zu allgemeinen Ansichten\ CB 200, 24 f. ‘smoke and soil (of a too harsh 
reality)/ ‘in dem Rauche, in dem nnebenen Tennenboden^J^ 

Verbs CB 198, 16 ‘if he accomphshed aught,’ ‘nach hoher Bildung 
strebend’, CB 202, 2f ^unbosoms himself,’ ‘semen Busen aufschhesst.’ 

Pronoun CB 201, 27 ‘as %t were,’ ‘wie sie auch seien.’ 

To the ‘Dictionary Translations’ come several errors due to the de- 
ceptive similarity of an English word to a German one. Goethe knows 
one component of a word and this leads him to suppose that he knows the 
whole word or to guess the components he does not know, e.g. . 

Substantives. CG 191, 21 f. ‘only the breeds of sheep,’ 'hart- 

Schafe’, CG 192, 24 ‘mail-coach,’ ‘Lohnkutsche’, CG206, 4 
‘stronghold,’ ‘Haltpunct’; CG 205, 16 ‘helpfulness,’ ‘ Hulf eleistung ’ ; 
CB 200, 17 ‘fellow-feeling,’ ‘Gleichheitsgefuhl’, CB 202, 8 ‘hollowness,’ 
‘ Tiefen.’ 

Adjective: S 87, 18f. ‘lightheaded patient,’ ‘ernes leichtbeweghchen 
kranken Gehirns.’ 

Other errors are due to mistaking the meaning of a word on account of 
similarity of pronunciation, there being occasionally no etymological 
similarity. Such are : 

Substantive CG 191, 22 ‘moorfowl,’ ‘Seemoven’ (Goethe’s tram of 
thought probably went over a ‘Meervogel’). 

Verbs: CB 198, 26 'trains himseh,’ 'drangt sich’, CB 199, 2 'struggles 
forward,’ 'strauchelt vorwarts.’ 

Pronoun: CG 193, 4 ‘from any of our heights,’ ‘von einigen unserer 
Hohen ’ 

Adverb CG 191, 16 ‘almost,’ ‘meist.’ 

A few errors are caused by Goethe being misled by a Latin or Romance 
word, e g 

Substantives* S 87, 23 ‘inspirations,’ ‘Begeisterungen’; CB 198, 27 ‘to 
intellectual expertness,’ ‘zu verstandiger Erfahrung’ , CB 201, 18 ‘pre- 
tensions of (wealth),’ ‘Vorurtheil auf . ’; and perhaps CB 198, 23 ‘im- 

pediments,’ ‘Lasten.’ 

CG 193, 6 ‘eastward,’ ‘westwarts’ is a slip The errors CG 191, Ilf. ‘on 
the Scottish border’ ‘in dem schottischen GeschaftsJcreis,’ CG 192, 15 
‘motive,’ ‘Gesinnung,’ CB 200, 26 ‘reality,’ ‘Wirthlichkeit,’ CB 201, 21 
‘thrive,’ ‘wagen’ defy explanation, unless ‘reahty,’ ‘ Wirthhchkeit’ be 
due to a misprint or to the mistake of an amanuensis writmg to dictation. 

The other aspects of Goethe’s translation are not so rich m peculiarities 

^ The idea of ‘unebenen Tennenboden* came from B-iemer, Goethe originally wrote ‘m 
Rauch und Boden ’ 
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as his choice of words. He does, however, do away with many expressions 
which, in his originals, tend to make the prose less straightforward and 
definite. A good example is: CG 192, 9ff. ‘That exercise, which I am 
very fond of, is almost my sole amusement; for this is one of the most 
solitary spots in Britain. . It might have suited Rousseau almost as well 
as his Island of St Pierre ; indeed I find that most of my city friends . ’ : 

‘Diese tagliche Bewegung, der ich sehr ergehen bin, ist meine etnzige 
Zerstreuung , denn dieser Winkel ist der einsamste in Bntannien, . . Hier 
wurde sich Rousseau eben so gut gef aUen haben als auf seiner Insel St Pierre. 
Furwahr metne stadtischen Freunde. . ’ Others are the omission of ‘we 
cannot help considering’ (S87, 25), ‘yet situated as he was’ (S 88, 1), 
‘ (a mind) which we cannot help regarding as diseased ’ (S 88, 8) and ‘ I 
find that’ (CG 192, 14). A few examples of the opposite tendency are also 
to be found, e.g. : CG 193, 4f . ‘ a day’s journey,’ ‘ ungef ahr eine Tagereise ’ ; 
CB 201, 7 ‘not in the highest,’ ‘haum m dem Hochsten.’ 

Fmally there are several changes which take Goethe well on the way 
from translation to adaptation. Probably because he felt it was unsuit- 
able to make public bitter and pessimistic utterances from a private letter 
he turns ‘that I might not have to write for bread, might not be tempted 
to tell lies for money’ into ‘(allem zu dem Zweck,) meine Lebensweise zu 
veremfachen und eine XJnabhangigkeit zu erwerben, damit ich mir selbst 
treubleibenkonne’ (CG 192, 16ff.) and ‘but if I sink into folly, myself and 
not my situation will be to blame. Nevertheless . . ’ into ‘ Doch wo gerath’ 
ich bin ’ Lassen Sie mich noch gestehen. . (CG 193, 91). In adding 
‘Auch an alterthumlichen Studien fehlt es mcht’ (CG 193, 3), Goethe 
showed that he felt the necessity of a gradual transition from Carlyle’s 
rather derogatory remarks on contemporary critical literature to his 
mention of local Roman ahtiquities, and the omission, CG 196, 25, of the 
passage comparmg Schiller unfavourably with Burns is natural and tactful 
in view of the fact that Goethe was making his translation for the preface 
of the German edition of Carlyle’s own Life of Schiller. 

Duncan M. Mennie. 


Abibdebx. 
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An Unpublished Poem on Goethe. 

In Goedeke’s^ list of Heinricli Doermg’s^ works is an unpublished® 
poem entitled Die Wunderblume, the theme of which is an imaginary 
meeting in a Harz mountain inn between the youthful Goethe^ and the 
somewhat older Mayer Anselm Rothschild®, the founder of the house. 
Doering pictures Goethe as on his way to Leipzig® and Rothschild*^ as 
about to enter a banking house in Hanover. 

After hstenmg to the legend of the Harz Wunderblume vividly re- 
counted by mine host, Goethe suggested to his companion that as it was 
Easter and there were ]ust two of them, they should go forth to seek it. 
Each plucked his flower. Rothschild hastened to the Falkenstem hard by 
the Tidianshohle® and there discovered treasure. Goethe, lured by love 
rather than by gold, journeyed to the Ilsenstein® where he was welcomed 
by Use and rewarded with the power of song. The poem ends with a 
brief comparison of the two men 

The full tale of a magical flower found by a pious cowherd near the 
Tidianshohle is given m C. F. Gottschalck’s^® work on German castles, 
to the supplement of which Doering contributed^^. In Gottschalck's 
version the cowherd’s avaricious master, Graf Hermann, who does not 
realise the significance of the Wunderblume, causes his servant to be 
blinded in order to enjoy the gold himself. The cowherd’s dying curse 
consequently falls upon the count: ^Nebel umdusterten semen Geist, bis 
er verstandlos zum Thier herabsank und so, nach wenigen Jahren, starb.’ 

^ Cp K. Goedeke, Qrundnsa, 2iid ed , ix, p 330. 

2 On Hemnch Doering (1789-1862), poet, biographer and translator, cp Mod Lang,Bev,, 
xxm, p 61 n 2 

® The undated MS 5 pp 4to, signed Heinnch Doering, consists of 137 lines It was 
acquired by the writer in November, 1929. 

* For Goethe’s references to Doermg’s works cp J. Zeitler, Goethe-HandhuGh, Stuttgart, 
1916, 1 , p 420 Among Doermg’s writmgs on Goethe are two poems, cp Goedeke, Qmndnsa, 
IV, 11, pp. 182, 186 

® For an account of Mayer Anselm Eothschild (1743-1812) cp Doermg’s short work, Des 
Eandelshauses Eothschild, Vrsprung, Wachsthum wnd SchicJcsaU, Leipzig, 1851, and 
Allg&meine Deutsche Biographic, art Eothschild, xxix, pp 373-5 

® Goethe amved m Leipzig shortly before October 12, 1765, the date of his first letter to 
his sister, op Goethe^J ahrhuch, vn, pp 5 and 125. He did not visit the Harz at this date 
cp. Dichtung und Wahrheit, Book vi, for an account of his journey from Frankfurt to 
Leipzig. 

’ Cp. Doermg, op, czi , p 4 ‘ Mehrere Jahre war er m dem Comptoir ernes reichen Bankiers 
m Hannover.’ The banker’s name was Oppenheim, cp AUgemeine Deutsche Biographic, art. 
Eothschild, 

® Cp. A Gillwald, Die Sagen vom Ober- und Unterharz, Thale a Harz, n.d., pp 95-6 and 
p. 68 n. 1. ® Cp. Faust, i, 3968-9 and p 68 n. 2. 

Caspar Friedrich Gottschal[c]k, Die Eitterburgen und Bergschlosser Deutschlands, Halle, 
1815-25, n, pp. 248-55 

^ Cp Gottsehalck’s Euinen, Vienna, 1834, i Doermg also contributed to F v. Sydow’s 
Th^nngen und d&r Harz, Volkssagen und Legenden, Sonderhausen, 1839-44 It is possible 
that Doermg’s poem was written too late for mclusion m this ‘historisch-romantische 
Beschreibung’ of Thurmgia and the Harz. 
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Die Wunderblume^. 

Em Bliimlem, lieblich duftend, bluht 
Unfern von Questenberg^ im Harzgebiet, 

Schneeweiss, der reinen Unschuld Bild, 

Mit gold’nen Faden ist der Kelch gefullt. 

Bescheiden birgt sich’s in des Thales Grunden, 

Und es entfaltet seine Bluthenpracht 
Nnr einmaP jahrlich m der Osternacht, 

Und anch nur dann ist es zu finden. 

Anch lasst die Wunderblume sich nur sehn, 

Wenn zwei vereinigt sie zu suchen gehn. lo 

Wer sie auf semem Pfad entdeckt und bricht, 

Behalte sie und wage nicht 
Sie wieder aus der Hand zu legen, 

Weil sie sonst ihre Zauberkraft verliert 
Bewahrt er treulich sie, wie sich’s gebuhrt, 

Und kofat mit ihr bis zu den Waldgehegen 
So ofinet sich, auf sein Geheiss, 

Der unterird’sche Zauberkreis 
In des Gebirges dunkeln Schachten ; 

Er darf hmuntersteigen m die Nacht, 20 

Die aufgehauften Schatze zu betrachten, 

Von Gnomen und von Zwergen dort bewacht. 

Mitnehmen darf er, was es sei, 

Der Eaub gehort zu seinem Eigenthume; 

Durch den Besitz der Wunderblume 
Ist dies erlaubt und steht ihm freP. 

^ Oe WuTiderblumen whioh brmg their finder honour and nches cp 0* Bockel, Lie 
Deutsche Volkssage, Leipzig, 1909, p. 94, cp also Heine’s Earzreise, 

Blumen, kuhne Wunderblumen, 

Blatter, breit und fabelhaft, 

Buftig bunt und hastig regsam, 

Wie gedrangt von Leidensohaft. 

H. Heme’s Sdmtliche Werke, Leipzig, n d,, n, p 34. For the flower itself cp. Mod* Lang 
Lev*, IS, p. 360. 

^ On ‘Questenberg am Harze m der Grafschafb Stolberg’ cp Gottschalck, Die Litter • 
hurgen und Bergschlosser Deutschlands, ed cit , u, pp 37-66, and Taschenbuch, 5th ed„ 
Magdeburg, 1843, p. 210. Cp also Thunngen und der Harz, ed cit , vi, p 68. Questenberg 
IS sometimes spelt Quastenberg, cp. L. Hoffmann, Taschenbuch fur Beisende in den Harz, 
Berlm, 1829, p. 113 

® Cp. Gottsohalck, Die Ritterburgen und BergschWsser Deutschlands, ed cit , ii, pp. 248-9. 
According to Gottsohalck the flower blooms ‘jahrhoh nur ein Mai, am Tage des heihgen 
Johannis, Mittags urn zwolf Uhr ’ Instead of Midsummer Bay Doenng has ‘ Osternacht.’ 
This change is contrary to tradition, cp. 0. Bockel, op* ciU, p. 94 and note. 

^ B. 1 of the MS. ends. 
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Und es gescliali, kurz vor der Ostemacht, 

Wo sie sicli zeigt in ihrer Bluthenpracht, 

Dass m die Gegend zwei Gesellen kamen, 

Die sicIl von Franhfurt anf den Weg gemacht. 
Anselm nnd Wolfgang waren ihre Namen. 

In einer Schenke kielten beide East, 

Und von den Sciiultern warf der alt’re Gast, 
Anselm^ ein schweres Bundel nieder, 

Das ikm beinah den Encken wund gedruckt. 
Hmfalhg aber schienen seine Glieder, 

Und seme Haltung blieb gebuckt. 

Er war fast duster anzuscbauen, 

Matt bob er das gesenkte Haupt empor, 

Und unter fast gescbloss’nen Brauen 
Sab king berecbnend dann sein Aug’ bervor. 

Der andere Gesell scbien minder aW, 
Eotbwangig, blond, von zierbcber Gestalt, 

Und Anmutb in den edlen Ziigen. 

Dem Hobern zugewendet war sein Sinn. 

Nacb Le%^z%g woUte Wolfgang bin, 

Um da den Wissensobaften obzuliegen. 

Anselm gieng zu ganz andern Zwecken aus * 

Bs trieb ein mn’rer Drang, mcbt zu besiegen, 

Ibn nacb Hannover m em Wecbselbaus^. 

Und m der Scbenke, wo sie eingekebrt. 

Gab, vielgespracbig, an dem Heerd 
Der Wirtb, em alter Mann, den Gasten 
Die Sage von der Blum’ am Harz zum Besten. 
'Die Osternacbt,’ spracb Wolfgang, 'bncbt herein, 
Es trifft sicb gut, wir sind gerad’ zu zwei’n®, 

Wie, wenn wir giengen und die Blume fanden? ’ 
'Das war’ ein Fund J Der Erde Scbatze standen 
Alsdann uns zu Gebot P fiel Anselm em. 

Indem er so dem Vorsoblag Beifall zoUte, 

Zog er mit Wolfgang an des Berges Eand, 

Und jeder, die gepfluckte Blume in der Hand, 
Bescbloss nun, wie er sie gebraucben woUte. 

Goethe was six years younger than Rothschild, cp. p 66 n. 5. 
Op. p. 65 n. 7. ® P. 2 of the MS. ends. 
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Anselm besanu daruber siob nicbt lang’. 

Die Lust an Schatzen, die er in sich spiirte, 

Tneb ibn zum FalhensteLn\ von wo ein Gang, 

Versohuttet balb, zur Tidianshohle fubrte. 

In jenem untenrd’scben Scbacbt 
Lag Gold und Silber aufgebauft in Fulle, 

Von Gnomen, wie es hiess, bewacbt. 70 

Sicb zu bereicbern dort, war Anselm^ s Wille. 

Vor sobnoder Habsucbt stets erfullt mit Grauen, 

Zog Wolfgang nacb dem Ilsenstein^ 

Und diesen Pfad scblug er nur desbalb ein, 

Die bolde Jungfrau Use dort zu scbauen. 

Sie, die als wunderscbon die Sage pries^, 

Gieng dann und wann, im naben Strom zu baden, 

Und wer sich dann dort bbcken liess, 

Und scbeu zuruckwiob®, wurde, wie es biess, 

Gar freundbcb von ibr emgeladen. 80 

Sie gonnte dem Bescbeid’nen, als Belobnung, 

Den Eintritt dann in ihre Pelsenwobnung. 

Dort pocbte Wolfgang an; docb durcb die Pforte 
Erklangen diese rauben Worte* 

‘Was willst du, Menschenkind^ Gold und Gnaden? 

Dann geF zur TidiansTiohle bin^. 

Dort ist genug fiir dicb und deines Gleicben, 

Und demen Zweck wixst du erreiclien. 

Ibr Sterblioben seid thbricbt und verkebrt ! 

Docb — da du emmal bier vor meiner Tbure, 90 

So nenne, was dein Herz begebrt. 

Die Perlen, die Smaragden, die Sapbixe, 

^ On Falkensteiui and Tidianshohle cp. Gottschalck, Taachenbuch, ed. CKt.» pp. and 
li. Hoff m a n n, Tasch&n^chf ed <at., pp, 44rn60 and 157-8. TK^anshoMe is sometimes 
spelt Titianshohle, cp. Hoffmann, op ci,t, p. 50. 

* Cp. C, F. GottsonaJck, Taschenouchfur Be^sende w den Barz, 5th ed., Magdebnrg, 1843, 

p. 159 : ‘ion Hsenstein haftet die Sage, dass ein verwunschtes Sohloss aixf ihm gestanden, in 
welchem die mohe, sohone Priiuzessm Use gewohnt, die s'^'h norh Wort.o'^ \or 

Anfsang der Sonne in dear Use bade, Wer so glticklioh sei, < < r r» clr ci /o \ /a trc' o' , 
weroe von ihr in ihr Sohloss im Felsen gefnhrt nnd komg.'c \ i ( '' ■ li'ki Cp a *o I Ir 
ecL dt., n, 55, for the above passage quoted in the Hoar r* ' me L_.rn t Jnio’ oi 
Gottsohalok’s Tascherdmh (Magdeburg, 1823). Cp. also uandivormbuch <m cupuLseken 
AberglauhenSf 1927- , art. Eke. 

* This addition is to be found m L. Hoffmann, Bert^/ma, TascheinJ(yu 4 ^f%r Meisende %n den 
Ba/rZf Bedin, 1829, p. 82* ‘Wer das Gluck hat, sie im Bade zu ubenaschen, den fuhrt sie, 
v>enn er eoaef ein svttacMner Pedadt/n tei, in ihr steinemes Gemach.’ This Tcti^^k&nlliuch was so 
popular that a fourth edition was prmted m 1833 at QuedOlinbnig* 

^ P. 3 of the MS. ends. 
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Die du verlangst, bestime Preis und Werth.’ 

'Dein Anblick/ sagte Wolfgang^ ‘ist der Preis ’ 

Verkenne nicbt mem Tracbten und mein Streben. 

Dich mocbt’ icb scbau’n, in deinem Zauberkreis 
Nur emen Augenblick mit dir verleben.’ 

Und Use spracb zu sick in froher Hast, 

^Das ist der erste Menscb, der Gold veracbtet, 

Und nicbt nacb meinen Scbatzen tracbtet ’ lOO 

Sei/ fubr sie fort, ‘bier diese Nacbt mein Gast ’ 

Er stand, als sie ibn mit sicb nabm in’s Scbloss, 

Geblendet von dem Glanz, der ibn umfloss. 

Und als er ibr die Wunderblume reicbte, 

Gescbab’s, dass Use bold sicb zu ibm neigte, 

Und ibn mit ibren Armen fest umscblang, 

Indess ein sanft verballender Gesang 
Im Laubgefluster und Gerauscb der Wogen, 

Die an dem Ilsenstein voruberzogen, 

In sussen Tonen wundersam erklang. iio 

Der Jiingling traf nacb susser East, 

Im Walde semen fruberen Begleiter^. 

Er keucbte unter einer scbweren Last, 

Docb scbien er ungewobnbob beiter. 

‘Wer batte,’ rief er, ‘das gedacbt? 

Das nenn’ icb emen Fund gemacbt ! 

Eeicb bin icb, unermessbcb reicb — 

Docb sagt mir, wie ergieng es eucb?’ — 

‘ Wie’s mir ergieng^ In bundert Liedern,’ 

Spracb Wolfgang, ‘werd’ icb aucb darauf erwiedern. 120 
In memem Kopfe glubt und braust 
Die alte Wundermabr vom Faust, 

Die mir Schon-Ilse eingebaucbt; micb locken 
Die Hexenfrauen nacb dem Brochen.^ 

‘Wie? Mabrcben? Lieder?’ sagte Anselm trocken: 

‘ Wer darum Perl’ und Edelstein verscbmabt 
Und woblgeranderte Dukaten, 

Ei, dem 1st nicbt zu belfen, nocb zu ratben, 

Und es gereut ibn einst nocb, docb zu spat.’ 

So trennte, bei dem ersten Morgenscbimer, 130 

Sicb der Gefabrten Pfad fiir immer. 


^ P. 4 of the MS. ends. 
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Den Einen, Anselm Rothschild^ liess auf Erden 
Das Scliicksal einen zweiten Krosus werden, 

Den man nur seines Reichtliums wegen pries ; 

Docli von der spaten Nachwelt stets bewundert 
Als Dichterheros, nennt noch manch Jahrliundert 
Den Zweiten, welcber Wolfgang Goethe hiess. 

Heinnch Doenng, 


Liveepool. 


H. Gordon Ward. 


PROPOSED TRIBUTE TO PROFESSOR 
EDMUND GARDNER 

The Committee of the Modern Humanities Eesearch Association and 
the Editors of the Modem Language Review cordially endorse the 
following proposal made in a circular issued by the Committee of the 
Edmund G. Gardner Fund, under the patronage of His Excellency Sir 
Eric Drummond, H.B M ’s Ambassador to the Court of Italy, and His 
Excellency Signor Dino Grandi, Ambassador of H M. the King of Italy 
to the Court of St James. 

To mark the occasion of his retirement from the Chair of Italian in 
the University of London it is considered that a fund might be collected, 
of which one of the principal objects should be the preparation and 
pubhcation of a bibliography of Professor Gardner’s writings. It is 
hoped that a copy of the bibhography might be distributed to all 
subscribers to the fund. 

The committee which has been formed, representing Itahan and other 
interests, trusts that the fund will be contributed to by as many friends 
and pupils of Professor Gardner as possible, in order that it may be fully 
representative, and in that hope wiU be happy to receive small as well 
as larger donations. 

Contributions or promises of contributions may be sent either to 
Professor C. J. Sisson, Hon. Treasurer, or to Miss E- H. Bigg Wither, 
Hon. Secretary, Edmund G. Gardner Fund, University College, London, 
W.C. 1. 
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The Consecutive Subjunctive in Old English, By Moegan Callaway, Jr. 
{Modern Language Association of America, Monograph Series, 4 ) 
Boston: D. C. Heath, London* Oxford University Press. 1933. 
viiH- 110 pp. $1.50. 

This excellently produced monograph contains a further instalment of 
Professor Callaway’s researches into the use of the sub 3 unctive in Old 
English, and this time he deals, on the same general lines as in his previous 
work, with adverb clauses in which the consecutive subjunctive is pre- 
ceded by particles such as swd, pset, etc. The particles introducing the 
clauses are carefully separated into correlative and single, the former 
being again subdivided into non-prepositional and prepositional, and the 
value of this procedure is seen in the results obtained. Attention is 
directed to cases where the form is ambiguous , the tenses are distinguished ; 
and though the subjunctive proper and the subjunctive formed by means 
of auxiharies are grouped together in the text, the two types are entered 
apart at the end of the book Cases of possible Latin influence in trans- 
lated works are noticed, and the prose and poetical texts are kept asunder. 
In short, from a purely descriptive pomt of view there are no loopholes. 

Venturing into deeper water. Professor CaUaway next turns his atten- 
tion to the origin of the consecutive subjunctive and by an ingenious 
method seeks to controvert the opinions of those who hold that its use is 
due to the nature of the main clause. Indeed so strongly does he oppose 
this doctrine, that he tends to repeat himself and is beguiled into writing 
a short chapter — ^the one really weak spot m the whole book — consisting 
of such quotations as he can find about the use of the consecutive sub- 
junctive in the older periods of the other Germamc languages, in order to 
demonstrate how far these support him, or the reverse 

Finally the results are displayed statistically in a series of elaborate 
tables, from which many important and detailed conclusions emerge. 
Sufl6.ce it that he makes a strong claim to be in a position, both to estimate 
the relative frequency of the indicative and subjunctive in Old English 
consecutive clauses, and to distinguish cases where the use of the latter is 
due to Latin influence from those where its use is of native origin 
Since Professor Callaway is thorough in his methods, cautious in 
making any generalisations about the meamng of the subjunctive, honest 
in quoting opposing views (even to the extent of noticing popular trans- 
lations), and difl6.dent both about his own figures and the difllculty of 
distinguishing between final and consecutive clauses — ^any criticisms on 
these matters is disarmed. It may, however, be permissible to call his 
attention to the examples given on pp. 21, 22, and 23, some of which seem 
to be rather typical of relative clauses. Of those given on the following 
pages is it not a fact that virtually every one has a negative in the main 
clause? But this last remark is provocative, and it is more fitting to 
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congratulate Professor Callaway on a solid piece of work for which students 
of Old English syntax have every reason to be grateful 

A. 0. Belpour. 

Belfast 

The Seven Sages of Rome {Southern Version). Edited from the MSS by 

Karl Brunner. Early English Text Society, Original Senes, No. 191. 

1933 (for 1932). xxxiv+233 pp 245. 

This is a reprint of the text of the Seven Sages in the Anchinleck MS. 
in the National Library of Scotland, with variants from other MSS. The 
Anchinleck MS. text lacks lines 1-119 and the last eleven hundred lines 
of the poem, but, undeterred by this mutilation. Professor Brunner offers 
other texts to make up the omissions. The choice of a mutilated text 
was dictated by necessity . it is the oldest. 

This volume must be considered m connexion with other studies and 
texts of the Seven Sages, the literature concerning which is now growing 
considerable. The English version, which is in octosyllabic couplets, has 
an immediate ancestor m a French prose version which exists in many 
MSS., enumerated by Gaston Paris m 1876, when publishing two French 
texts of the story. Professor Brunner raises the question whether the 
Middle English couplet version could have come direct from a French 
prose MS., but answers it at once in a reply which is startling. ‘English 
secular prose was almost unknown when the S.8. was translated and 
verse continued to be used for narrative even much later/ Little secular 
prose may have come down, but there is no need to assume that it was 
therefore ‘almost unknown,’ so rare, in fact, that a translator who pre- 
sumably did not write his private letters m verse, was compelled to use 
metre in translating prose. Considerations of the greater popularity of 
verse, of convention, or the artistic decision to write in verse, may all 
have influenced him, but not the state of secular prose. 

The present edition is wholly textual and philological. There is no 
mention of the literary origins of the poem, or of its influence. As this 
was once a widely-read story in England and in Scotland, I regret these 
omissions, and think some literary discussion would have been of much 
greater value than the reams of variant readings for the Anchinleck MS. 
part of the text. Except on one page these never cover less than one- 
third of the printed page, and often cover over half, and are printed in 
continuous lines of small itahcs, where the least the printers could have 
done was to print the hne numbers m heavier type. I ought to congratu- 
late the editor on his industry and patience in preparing these lists of 
variants, but I feel that, since most appear to be derived from the version 
in Balhol College MS. 354, it would have been better to reproduce this 
text in full, m columns parallel with that of the Anchinleck MS. text, 
leaving rea^ngs from the other MSS. for the bottom of the page. As the 
parallel-text method has been employed for the begiiming and the last 
eleven hundred lines of the poem, the portions not covered by the 
Anchinleck MS., it would have been better to have employed it through- 
out the whole work. 
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May I take tins opportunity of suggesting two innovations, (i) the 
listing, on the hack of the title-page, of early printed editions of works 
edited from MSS., (ii) where works by the same author, or translator, 
have been already printed by the Society, a list, with series, number, 
and year of publication, should be given. 

Douglas Hamer. 

Sheffibld. 


Surrey’s Fourth Bohe of V%rg%lL Edited, with Introduction, Variant 
Readings and Notes, by Herbert Hartman, London and New 
York: Oxford University Press. 1933 xxvm-h54 pp. and facsimile. 
185. 

In this important reprint Mr Hartman provides double measure by 
following up his text of Day’s undated edition of Surrey’s translation 
of Aenetd iv with a facsimile of the unique quarto which has long been 
inaccessible to scholars. In a closely packed Introduction he discusses 
the problem of its date and of the inter-relation of the three surviving 
texts (Day’s, Tottel’s and the Hargrave MS ), disposes of the alleged 
dependence of Surrey’s version upon Italian predecessors and Gavin 
Douglas, and winds up with an appreciation of the poetic and prosodic 
interest of this pioneer piece. Surrey’s blank verse experiment bristles 
with thorny problems, literary, bibliographical, textual and prosodic. 
The date of Day’s edition is exasperatingly difficult to estabhsh, but 
even if (as seems most unlikely) Day’s text appeared after Tottel’s 
Certain BoJces (1557), its claim to represent the most authentic version 
of the first blank verse experiment in English remains ummpaired. 
Owen’s chief authority was a copy of Surrey’s autograph eked out by 
two other MSS , and his text, in spite of its numerous blunders, preserves 
more faithfully than either Tottel or Hargrave Surrey’s early Tudor 
style and prosody. Mr Hartman’s enterprise should therefore do much 
to place our study of early Tudor language and metre on a sounder basis; 
the use of Tottel’s text of either the Songs and Sonnets or the Certain 
Bakes can only nuslead us. 

There are three major points of hterary importance on which I feel 
that I must reluctantly join issue with Mr Hartman. 

(1) On p. XV he speaks of the attested popularity of Surrey’s trans- 
lation and pictures a wide circulation in manuscript. He has earlier 
collected the known references to Surrey’s experiment. They do not 
constitute evidence of popularity. Tottel’s Certain Bohes would seem 
to have fallen stiU-born from the press, what references there are to 
Surrey’s translation are far from numerous and for the most part vague. 
Puttenham looked upon the Songs and Sonnets as a literary landmark 
and drew illustrations repeatedly from it; he never mentions the Certain 
Bakes or shows himself aware of the existence of the new verse form. 
Indeed, hnks of contmuity between Day’s ^ straunge metre ’ and the ^ unbid 
iambics’ of the popular stage are not as easy to trace as a co«vinced 
admirer of Surrey’s talent and originality would wish. 
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(2) I cannot share the insular view of Surrey’s culture and aims. 
Mr Hartman will concede no influence from foreign models and sees 
Surrey’s experiment as Hhe product of strictly English humanism ’ I do 
not understand this phrase Humanism was a European phenomenon; 
its essence was the contact of culture with culture and it could never have 
arisen m England without the orientation of men’s minds towards the 
fountain-head in Italy. A strict nationalism does not belong to a courtly 
maker under Henry VIII and to a friend and disciple of Wyatt. There 
IS no need to imagme Surrey sitting down to work surrounded by copies 
of his Itahan predecessors and laboriously arriving at his English via 
the Italian, but he must have known what the Itahans were domg and 
that versi sciolti were among the latest and most mteresting of their 
humanistic toys. 

(3) StiUless can I accept Mr Hartman’s dismissal of the mass of evidence 
provmg Surrey’s knowledge of Gavm Douglas’s rendermg of the Aeneid, 
There is far more resemblance between the diction of the two translators 
than is explained by a common origm and Mr Hartman’s theory of ]omt 
recourse to the same commentator (Servius). If we make large deduc- 
tions for numberless identical words linked etymologically with the 
Latin {flame for flamma, fyxte for fixum, etc.) and others which repre- 
sent the obvious translation of the Latin original {brest for pectore), 
there still remains a host of correspondences that cannot be lightly 
brushed aside It cannot be coincidence that in any passage chosen at 
random a large number of the key-words will correspond m the Scots 
and English while there is no such detailed parallelism in the two English 
translations of Surrey and Phaer. Still less is it a coincidence that these 
words frequently cohere in the same phrases; sometimes of seven or 
eight words to a line five or more will correspond in the two texts and 
will be arranged m much the same fashion; 

Vixgil* lunom cui mnda lugaha curae (59) 

Douglas , Quhilh heth in cmr the hand of ifmnage, 

Surrey. Whych hath in care the bande of maryage 
Phaer; luno chief that hath of wedlocks cure. 

It is beyond the bounds of probabihty that Surrey with the respect for 
his origmal he generally displays and with his natural sense of the austere 
and heroic m diction would have independently lapsed into identical 
inadequate translations and twistmgs of the sense. Two of many examples 
which could be quoted make it clear that at times the shadow of Douglas 
fell between Surrey and Virgil; 

Virgil: am simiUs, quae circmn litoray cireum 

piscosos acopulos, hunuhs volat aequora iuxta (254lr-5), 

Douglas; Lyhe till a foull that, endlang the cost syde. 

About the strandis of fishe plentms and wyde, 

Pleis by the watir, scummand the fludis law. 

Surrey: lAhe to thefoule, that endlong cosies and strondes 
Swarming with fyshe, flyes sweping by the sea. 

Virgil; totamque incensa per urbem 
hacchatUT (300-1). 
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Douglas Soho wisJcis wild throw the town of Cartage; 

Sic vise, as quhen thir nums of Bacchus. . . 

Surrey* And whyslceth through the towne like Bacchus nunne. 

The use of the word whisketh (of northern origm and as yet in the early 
sixteenth century an alien in English speech) proves, in so far as a single 
word can, that Surrey must have had access to the work of the Scots 
translator 

The exigencies of space seem to have imposed on Mr Hartman a 
condensation which sometimes renders his Introduction obscure, and 
several of the problems he deals with demand more searching investiga- 
tion than his limits allow. In spite of this, students of early Tudor style 
and prosody are deeply mdebted to him for his excellent text and the 
strenuous accompanying textual and prosodic notes. 

G. D. WiLLCOCK. 

Engleheld Green, Surrey. 

A Companion to Shahespeare Studies. Edited by Harley Granville- 
Barker and G. B Harrison. Cambridge* Umversity Press. 1934. 
x-h 408 pp. 105. 6d 

This admirable compendium reflects several trends of recent scholar- 
ship m general. To profess one century, still more to profess a single 
writer, invites indictment for over-speciahsation. Yet these fourteen 
essays by as many contributors enforce the dismal truth that henceforth 
no one man may hope to become master of the whole Shakespeare field. 
Eor even that limited area is further subdivided: there is a life’s work in 
palaeography and its apphcations, in the vicissitudes of the poet’s repu- 
tation, in the social background and the dramatist’s response to it. The 
study of Shakespeare is no longer an arena on whose crimsoned sands 
every editor knifes his predecessor, nor a circus where jealous troupes of 
aerial individualists astonish the yokels by defymg the laws of gravity and 
common sense it is at last a great co-operative undertaking, and this 
book is itself an expressionistic symbol. In the great collaboration, of 
which the present volume is but one example, the world of scholarship is 
exhibited far in advance of the world of political organisation, to which the 
selfless and unregimented labours of the researchers, scattered from 
Silesia to Sydney, but united in a spiritual bond, are a standing reproach 
and ought to be an ideal and hope. For this reason an American student 
must regret the editors’ austere desire ^to weld the book into something 
like a whole’ and its triumph over their natural inclination to look for 
some of their collaborators in the imperial commonwealths and regions 
thereunto adjacent. The book is far from welded, but with some con- 
spicuous exceptions hangs together remarkably well; it constitutes an 
impressive tribute to the quality of contemporary scholarship on the island 
of Great Britain. 

Yet the professor of one-fourteenth^ of the Shakespeare field is luckier 

1 Mr J Isaacs, who writes the section on ‘Shakespearian Scholarship,’ hsts twenty-six 
subdivisions of the field, stopping, one suspects, only because the alphabet ran out. 
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than many of his colleagues even in other humanistic territories The 
sheer greatness of the subject, his divinity one might say (though that is 
not the tone of our Gompamon), has a saving grace The doctrine of the 
microcosm seems to hold good in Shakespeare studies; it is impossible 
for the humblest explorer, beset with the trees of the remotest grove, ever 
to forget the majesty of the forest. The magnitude, moreover, of the 
corpus, the enormous circle that was swept by Shakespeare’s eye, leads 
the student to almost everything under the sun. To acquire the sum total 
of what the Shakespeare scholar would hke to grasp as expertly as Mr Pol- 
lard ('Shakespeare’s Text’) plays the bibliographical game or as Pro- 
fessor Sisson ('The Theatres and Compames’) penetrates the Globe and 
the Blackfnars, would come near to making a man the master of those 
who know. 

The space allotted in this book to backgrounds, conditions, and methods 
IS also indicative of the redistribution of emphasis which the last quarter 
of a century has seen. So is Professor Mackail’s reduction of the bio- 
graphy to eight sober pages^. So is the editors’ decision to leave the 
personal problem of the sonnets to the lunatic fringe. So is Mr Granville- 
Barker’s exposition of the way 'Shakespeare’s Dramatic Art’ developed 
inside the theatre This is the longest of the essays and one of the most 
brilliant. How the artist went upon the stage, mastered its conventions, 
perceived its possibilities and limitations, and subdued himself to the 
medium without shortening his poetic stature, we are told in ten cogent 
little essays under such subtitles as ' The Convention of Time,’ ' Character 
Dominant,’ and 'Fireside Versus Theatre.’ Of these 'The Soliloquy’ is 
briefest and least comprehensive. For, besides its use as ' the direct means 
to self -revelation’ and for a lazy kmd of exposition, the Elizabethan 
soliloquy is sometimes an insignificant time-filler and sometimes a spouting 
bit for the actor — a mere piece of rhetorical coloratura. We still have 
with us those who dissect Shakespeare’s plays as if Racine had written 
them, discovering all sorts of Frenchified inner harmonies behind the 
mixture of Gothic and Renaissance in the fa9ade Mr Granville-Barker’s 
thirty-eight pages may be commended to all who, for example, look upon 
Richard the Third as a well-balanced neo-classical tragedy. 

Mr George Rylands follows with a somewhat fanciful discourse on 
'Shakespeare the Poet ’ He says much that is stimulating and offers a 
large number of attractive generalisations about method and indebted- 
ness and progress, as well as suggestive comparisons between Shake- 
speare’s imagery and the practice of others. But I can make nothing of 

^ perhaps an over-reduction, though if one is to err it had better be in that direction. 
The essay style is responsible for several locutions like ‘vanous bequests to three of has 
colleagues jn the King’s Company’ and ‘the story of Shakespeare and Burbage recorded by 
Manmngham.’ Where there is so httle fact it might' Better have all been stated. On the 
other hand, there is no real evidence in Downes’s Rostius Anglicanua that Shakespeare was 
‘more a driller of actors than . an actor himself.’ As the author he would outlme his 
conception of his characters to the vanous members of the company. Taylor, however, as 
Professor T. W. Baldwin has observed, did not come m till after Shakespeare’s death; 
Downes is no authonty for the pre-Wars theatres, though the tradition he records may in 
this instance have somethmg m it, and m any case Taylor doubtless saw Burbage play 
Hamlet. 
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lus argument that 'the first soliloquy of Hamlet is. . .the first piece of 
essentially dramatic verse in Shakespeare’, and though his theories rest 
upon the dualism recently denounced by Mr Eliot, a careful re-reading of 
the essay fails to convince one reader (perhaps this is only confessing a 
reviewer’s subjection to the tyranny of this same specialisation) that its 
author is completely proficient in the distinctions between verse and 
poetry and between the nature of the poetry which is always to be found 
in great imaginative drama, whether m verse or prose, whether romantic, 
naturalistic, or expressiomstic, and the nature of lyric poetry. 

Miss G. D. WiUcock’s contribution is not a beginner’s guide to Eliza- 
bethan Enghsh but an ingenious speculation on the extent to which 
Shakespeare’s art was rooted m its pecuhar quahties. Professor Edward 
J. Dent, Dr G. B. Harrison, Miss M. St Clare Byrne, and Mr Harold 
Child write with authority and charm on 'Shakespeare and Music,’ 'The 
National Background,’ ' The Social Background,’ and ' Shakespeare in the 
Theatre from the Eestoration to the Present Time.’ To Mr A, L. Attwater 
was assigned the difficult task of describing 'Shakespeare’s Sources,’ out- 
limng the pressure on playwrighting of theatrical needs, indicating the 
scope of the poet’s reading, and exposing the large claims of the dis- 
integrators. No one could give these subjects adequate treatment in 
twenty-two pages, but Mr Attwater displays a pretty talent for summary 
and his opmions are cautious and emmently sane. 

Mr Bonamy Dobr6e likewise essays an almost hopeless task, though in 
'Shakespeare and the Drama of his Time’ (mneteen pages) he acquits 
himself with his customary brilliance. He gives too much, I think, to 
Peele; there is no more reason for crediting that very minor dramatist 
with letting ' a rush of fresh air into Enghsh comedy ’ than for granting the 
honour to the author of Gammer Gurton^s Needle, He is a little inconsistent 
in his remarks on Lyly, incautiously assertmg (p. 245) that 'we can safely 
reject him as an early influence on Shakespeare’, cf. (p. 259) 'm his early 
years [Shakespeare] was apprenticed . .to Marlowe, Kyd, Lyly, Greene, 
and perhaps others.’ The treatment of Kyd is inadequate: Shakespeare 
may have learned from him how to build up an effective scene by the use 
of concrete detail ; at any rate the lesson was there in The Sfamsh Tragedy, 
If there is a weakness in the essay as a whole, it is a tendency to minimise 
technique in favour of style and content Mr Dobr6e has some shrewd 
things to say about dramatic trends as Shakespeare approached his re- 
tirement; he is very severe with Beaumont and Fletcher, but is he too 
severe? 

The result was the prettification of the draioa; even tragedy. . .was prettified; the 
sentiments are ‘hterary’ in the bad sense of the word, ‘poetic’ in the same had sense, 
‘poetry’ bemg added as a ‘beauty,’ instead of bemg the hfe-Wood of the whole thmg. 

Would it be possible to arrange a mock trial of Beaumont and Pletcber on 
the charge of seducmg the Ehzabethans’ tragic Muse, with Messrs Dobr6e, 
Eliot, and Eylands among counsel® In conclusion Mr Dobr6e neatly puts 
Archer in his place, and no less neatly justifies the importance which 
some of us attach to the study of the post-Ehzabethans, ‘especiaEy 
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perhaps Massinger, to see the emotional units, which apparently were 
real to the Ehzabethans, becoming counters.’ 

Mr Pollard summarises the 'bad quarto’ theories, which are so largely 
based on his own monumental contribution in 1909. He is too modest 
when he writes that they have 'obtained considerable acceptance m 
England, though not much as yet among foreign students.’ A large sec- 
tion of his essay is devoted to rehearsing the controversy over the 'D’ 
hand in Sir Thomas More, and the imphcations of the possibility that we 
have three pages in Shakespeare’s autograph. Mr Pollard is non-committal 
on Professor Wilson’s New Shakespeare, which he aptly describes as 
'easily the most exciting ever printed ’ 

Shakespeare criticism down through Coleridge is handled by Mr T. S. 
Eliot. His remark that had he flourished under the Stuarts he might have 
preferred Beaumont and Fletcher to Shakespeare can hardly have been 
intended as more than an easy way of stirring up the ammals, yet one’s 
first impulse on seeing his name among the collaborators is to ask what 
Mr Eliot is doing in this galley. Well, he is doing about what one would 
expect. He begins by denying that historical scholarship and reason will 
take us all the way to the truth about Shakespeare; the mystical ex- 
perience IS essential to criticism, and one mystical experience is about as 
good as another Mr Eliot does not, of course, purvey his metaphysical 
idealism quite so bluntly, but that is what it comes to The history of 
criticism mterests him, to be sure ; but the notion that the contemporary 
scholar’s operations represent progress toward an ultimate goal he flatly 
rejects. There are kind words for Jonson, Dryden, and the great Doctor, 
but Mr Eliot’s way leads — not of course to madness; there are wise 
sayings in this essay — ^but to Coleridge, a queer goal for the professional 
neo-classicist ! Him Mr Ehot would 'isolate as perhaps the greatest single 
figure in Shakespeare criticism down to the present day.’ 

The story is taken up by Mr J. Isaacs, who writes less abstractly but 
keeps the galley stroke. With side glances at ' Purmvall’s platonic affairs 
with Shakespeare’s heroines,’ and at Mr Bradley’s ' magnificent, influential, 
and dangerously side-tracking studies, written, as it were, in the margin 
of Hegel,’ Mr Isaacs sets up, as Mr Ehot does not, some objects of 
Shakespeare criticism: 

(a) to give a picture of the author by tracing his treatment of material so far as it is 
conscious, or ehcitmg his unconscious processes without imposmg an autobiography 
of the critic upon the victim of his inquiries, (6) to give the pattern of the man and 
dissect for admiration the beauties he produces, the complexity and explosive force 
of the poetry, and the deploymg and juxtaposition of the characters. 

'The new realism has tried to isolate and display, not the Eomantio 
Shakespeare, nor the Victorian Shakespeare, but the Elizabethan Shake- 
speare. The present tendency of Shakespeare criticism is to face the 
author squarely rather than dodge him by excursions into philosophy, 
history, or ethics.’ It is good to see at least a passing reference to the 
valuable iconoclasm of Mr George Bernard Shaw (valuable, that is, in its 
time and in clearing the way for the second great renascence of British 
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drama) — Mr Augustus Rallies 'history’ of Shakespeare criticism does not 
mention Mr Shaw ^ 

It IS scarcely less strange that Professor George Lyman Kittredge’s 
Shakspere figures neither there nor in the Companion, Long before the 
historical reahsm of Professors Stoll and Schucking, and quite uncon- 
stricted by their somewhat doctrinaire tendency, Mr Kittredge was 
exemplifying a thoroughly reahstic, yet perfectly balanced, highly sensi- 
tive, and by no means prosaic approach to the problems of Shakespearean 
character and of Elizabethan technique in general. His teaching has been 
disseminated chiefly by a host of pupils; yet the most pregnant short 
discourse ever dehvered on this subject is probably the Shakspere, a work 
which everyone who essays Ehzabethan criticism ought to read at least 
once a year. Its occasion was the tercentenary celebration at Harvard in 
1916; but, fortified as it is by Professor Kittredge’s unrivalled command 
of Elizabethan Bnghsh, it embodies conclusions reached many years 
earlier, through a umque mastery of textual exegesis and its appli- 
cation to problems of interpretation, before research in theatrical and 
social backgrounds had confirmed the reaction against the Romantic 
criticism^. 

Mr Isaacs also handles 'Shakespearian Scholarship’ — naturally, for 
in the twentieth century the two subjects are inextricable. The mystical 
experience wiU continue, we may be confident, to produce beautiful 
literary effects, and we shall find no better way of entering the mind of a 
Coleridge or an Ehot than by reading what he writes about what Shake- 
speare means to him; but the only road to Shakespeare^ s mind is going to 
be built by the kind of scholarship to which the greater part of our 
Companion is dedicated. 

And now, what is the book good for as a whole? It is certainly not a 
handbook for juvemle students, it is not so much a book of facts as of 
expert opinion on the significance of the facts. The editors planned it as 
a ground for examining the question, 'What avenues of Shakespeare 
scholarship now most needed exploration? That led to a consideration of 
recent work, its sufiiciency or prospects, and that to the assemb ling of the 
present material.’ The Shakespeare sub-specialists will not find much 
news m the Companion, Its usefulness to scholars resides in its character 
as an extraordinarily judicious piece of collective summing up. Thus far 
three centuries have taken us, but how much remains to be done ! In 
several of the most important directions we are obviously at the beginning 
of the road. Among ' college ’ and secondary-school teachers, as well as 
among general readers whose appreciation of Shakespeare if uncritical is 
not incurious, we must hope the book will circulate widely. Relatively 
few members of these groups, in America at any rate, have the slightest 
inkhng of the recent revolutions; like most of the journahstic critics 
they are stiU reading the texts handed down by the editors of the 
eighteenth century, in the light afforded by the (Bradleian) afterglow 

^ Anotlier omission is the Revised [American] Arden edition, not the equal of its Enghsh 
namesake, but on the whole a more serious performance than either the Tudor or the Yale 
editions, both of which are mentioned by Mr Isaacs. 
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from the vanished sun of nineteenth-century Komanticism The volume 
before us affords a better light. And there is scarcely a page which could 
not be read with pleasure by anyone who loves the plays. 

Hazelton Spencer 

Baltimoee, Maryland. 

The Manuscript of Shakespeare's 'Hamlet' and the Problems of its Trans- 
mission, By J Dover Wilson [Shakespeare Problems, iv,] Cam- 
bridge . University Press. 1934. 2 vols. xvii-h 435 pp. 155. 

These two volumes, which have grown out of the series of Saiidars 
lectures dehvered by Professor Dover Wilson in 1932, constitute the most 
minute and I think the most important contribution that has yet been 
made to the textual study of Hamlet This is the more striking in that the 
problem of the first quarto is, except for incidental mention, excluded 
from their pages. 

I confess that at first blush this was a disappointment to me. But, after 
all, the present investigation was undertaken as the necessary preli- 
minary to the edition of Hamlet which is promised immediately in the 
New Cambridge Shakespeare, and I was soon convinced by Professor 
Wilson’s persuasive argument that editorially the important question is 
the textual relation of the two ' good ’ versions, and that on this the ‘ bad ’ 
quarto of 1603 can throw only incidental light. Most critics are now 
agreed that, whatever else Q 1 may be, it is a reported text representing, 
at any rate in the mam, a performance at the Globe about 1602 ; and if 
this be granted it is all that is needed for a criticism of the other texts, and 
therefore all that an editor needs to know. Professor Wilson’s own con- 
clusion is that for the performance of 1602 the company used the actual 
prompt book that lies without material alteration behind the folio text of 
1623. In that case, if Q 1 is anything more than a memorial perversion 
of the textus receptus (as Professor Wilson appears to think it is) its 
peculiar features are something introduced into the report from outside 
and afford no evidence that Shakespeare’s play underwent revision after 
its first appearance on the boards. 

But while I acquiesce in the exclusion of the Q 1 problem from the 
present investigation, and even agree that it has in the past proved a red 
herring, distractmg editors’ attention from the more important problems 
presented by the ^good’ texts, I cannot but feel that, as a question of 
bibliographical as distinct from editorial criticism, it retains all its fascina- 
tion. In this I think Professor Wilson would agree, and I have not lost 
hope that he will one day give us his considered interpretation both of that 
riddle and of the associated Brudermori as well. 

The present work falls into three sections. The first volume attacks 
the bibhographical problem of the origm and relation of the two 'good’ 
texts of 16,05 (Q 2) and 1623 (P 1); the second (with continuous pagina- 
tion) investigates the editorial consequences of the conclusions formed, 
and also includes comprehensive appendices presenting in convenient 
shape the mass of textual evidence that forms the basis of the investiga- 
tion. 
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It will be well to begin with a bald outline of Professor Wilson’s theory 
respecting the texts According to this Shakespeare handed over his 
completed autograph of the play to the Lord Chamberlain’s men in 1601, 
From these 'foul papers’ the official prompt book was prepared and the 
play produced A memorial report of the production furnished at least 
the basis for Q 1, a piratical venture whose chief importance lies m the 
fact that its appearance induced the company to publish the genuine text. 
For this purpose they handed over the 'foul papers,’ which had now 
served their theatrical purpose, to James Roberts, a friendly printer who 
had already made what was probably a 'blocking’ entry of the piece in 
the Stationers’ Register on 26 July 1602 In Roberts’s office Q 2 was set 
up from Shakespeare’s autograph by a rather inexperienced and hurried 
compositor, by no means fitted to grapple with so difficult a task. His 
proofs were presumably revised, and we know that his sheets were in some 
instances corrected in the course of printing by a press reader who when 
he found an unintelligible reading resorted to guesswork rather than to the 
author’s manuscript. Such was the nature of the first edition in which 
Shakespeare’s Hamlet appeared before the reading public in recognisable 
form. 

Twenty years after the printing of Q 1 Shakespeare’s fellows gave his 
collected plays to the world in the first foho. While in several cases they 
were content to reprint earlier quartos with more or less correction and 
revision, in that of Hamlet they for some reason preferred to have recourse 
to their own prompt book. They did not, however, hand this precious 
document over to the printer, since it must have been still in constant 
use, but caused a transcript to be made for the purpose. This formed 
the copy for F 1. 

We see, therefore, that between Shakespeare’s autograph and Q 2 there 
lies a rather mcompetent compositor, whose transmission has been com- 
plicated by the intrusions of a careless corrector. Thus, although it 
presents in some ways a superficially unsatisfactory text, it is separated 
but by a single step from the original, and possesses first-rate importance 
for an editor. Between the same manuscript and F 1 there hes, first the 
playhouse scribe who prepared the prompt book, next the scribe who 
more than twenty years later made the transcript for press, and lastly a 
compositor of considerably greater abihty than the prentice hand of 
Q 2, besides no doubt a press reader whom we have no reason to suppose 
any less competent 

We can now pass to a more detailed consideration of the theory and to 
some mcidental criticisms. I will begin with a preliminary point. While I 
am dehghted to see that Professor Wilson speaks of Q 2 as 'the quarto of 
1605 rather than 1604, since the date was deliberately altered from the 
latter to the former while the final sheet of the book was gomg through the 
j)ress, I cannot agree that this ' means that Q 2 was certainly not pub- 
lished until 1605.’ It seems to have been quite common, then as now, to 
put the date of the following year on a book printed and pubhshed at the 
beginning of winter. When the prmter set up the date 1604 he did so 
presumably because he was working before 1 January 1605, and when, 
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perhaps the following day, it was altered to 1605, it may have been not 
because publication was to be delayed, but merely that the book might 
longer retain the appearance of freshness All we can say with confidence 
is that Q 2 probably appeared either in December 1604 or January 1605 
its official date was certainly 1605^. 

Shakespeare’s manuscript was probably not very tidy, whatever the 
piety of Heminge and Condell may have said on the subject. We have 
reason to suppose that his hand was not always of the clearest, and that 
there were occasional unsolved tangles of alteration in his text. And 
there seems to be reliable evidence that what he handed over w’’as a rough 
copy, the ^foul papers’ as it was called, that is the completed and cor- 
rected draft, not a fair copy that could itself serve as prompt book. We 
know that in some instances prompt copies were prepared by the authors, 
in others by scribes. There is nothmg to lead us to suppose that Shake- 
speare had any hand in the preparation of the 'book’ of Hamlet, beyond 
perhaps indicating where cuts could be made. And if he did that, he did 
it not on the finished 'book’ but on the 'foul papers’ themselves, for 
surely Professor Wilson’s third alternative explanation of the loss of the 
second half of iv, i, 40 (p. 30) is far too satisfying not to be accepted as 
true. 

In passing it must be admitted that these cuts raise a problem of their 
own, for they amount to no more than 229 lines out of a total of 3929 — a 
mere flea-bite. As it stands in F 1 — and even there some of the omissions 
appear to be accidental — ^the play is of quite inordinate length, a length 
which there is serious difficulty in supposing was ever performed on the 
stage and is certainly out of aU proportion to the normal run of Elizabethan 
plays. 

That the printer of Q 2 was unskilful is evident. Apart from a hability, 
which he shared with all compositors, to misread ill-formed letters, and a 
tendency, which he shared with many, to guess at a word from its general 
appearance, his chief fault seems to have been the persistent omission 
of letters, syllables, words, phrases, and even whole lines, which Professor 
Wilson attributes to an attempt to work beyond the speed of which he 
was really capable. However this may be, the fading seems to be com- 
bined with a conscientious if unintelhgent attempt to follow his author’s 
script as closely as possible. In particular it is reasonable to suppose that 
his light punctuation reproduces that of the manuscript with some fidelity. 
Though to our ideas often deficient and at times obviously erroneous, it 
is on the whole, according to Elizabethan principles, satisfactory enough, 
and when Professor Wdson insists that it is a thing of beauty, one may smde 
without seriously dissenting. It is mdeed a fortunate chance that has 
given us a text preserving even approximately what we may suppose to 
have been Shakespeare’s own deliberate pointing — or scoring as Professor 

^ It IS a little xuafoituiiatd that the three ‘ 1605’ copies happen to be m England, while the 
three ‘ 160i* copies happen to be m America, smce an insistence on the former as the correct 
date may seem to disparage the American collections. Nothing, of course, can have been 
further from Professor Wilson’s mtention, but susceptibilities may not be soothed by an 
unluclby slip on p. 122 which places the Elizabethan Club Library at New York instead of 
New Haven (Yale Umversity). 
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Wilson IS inclined to call it — ^provided always that we can speak of deli- 
beration m this connexion at all. 

The activities of the press corrector can be studied in the sixteen 
textual variants so far observed between different copies of Q 2, no less 
than nine of which occur in the outer forme of sheet N. While some are 
corrections of obvious literal errors (in many cases omissions) such as 
‘braines’ for 'braues’ and ‘responsiue’ for ‘reponsiue/ others are pretty 
obviously bad guesses such as ‘thirtie’ for 'thereby’ (F 1 'shortly’), and 
'doo’f for 'too’t,’ which there seems no reason whatever to alter. Since 
only SIX copies of the original are known, and these supply evidence of 
correction in only six or seven out of twenty-six formes, it is probable that 
correction was more widespread than we are now aware, and that of the 
score or so of formes in which no variant has so far been discovered, some 
at least underwent a similar process, though they have only come down 
to us m either a corrected or an uncorrected state But such correction 
during printing, though mstances are common, must nevertheless be re- 
garded as abnormal- the regular correction would of course be done in 
proof before printing began. And if the same press reader treated the 
proofs in the same high-handed manner as he did the sheets, it is dif&cult 
to set any limit to the havoc he may have wrought by interference with 
the more naive errors of the compositor. At the same time a word of 
caution may be desirable. It is by no means certain that the agent would 
be the same in the two cases, and even if he were, he would in the case of 
the proofs naturally have the copy by him and might be expected to 
consult it, while m the case of errors later discovered m the course of 
printing, the copy would probably not be at hand and the temptation to 
guess would consequently be greater. 

Be this as it may, it is evident that Q 2, while its proximity to the 
autograph makes it a text of peculiar authority, is at the same time one 
that needs to be used with peculiar caution. 

The unhkehhood of Shakespeare having had anything to do with the 
preparation of the prompt book is evident from the way in which the 
folio text freely alters effects which seem designed in the quarto, sub- 
stituting competent theatrical arrangement for what was perhaps some- 
times the subtler dramatic intention of the author, excises or arbitrarily 
emends tangles in which his fluent pen had involved him; and generally 
elaborates the stage directions in a form suitable for performance. All 
this, if it interposes as it were a theatrical curtain between us and the 
inspiration of the dramatist, is competent enough m its way, and we 
must suppose that the process was carried through without off endmg the 
susceptibihties of the easy-going author. But Professor Wilson, like 
Sig. Eamello, has had to give up his earlier behef that F 1 was printed 
directly from the Globe prompt book. The text of 1623 contains a large 
number of readings, either manifestly wrong or so mferior to those of 
1605 as to be open to serious suspicion, which cannot reasonably be 
ascribed either to the compositor or to the competent scribe of the 
prompt copy. They can only have originated, so it is contended, in a 
hasty transcript by one who knew the play almost by heart, knew it as it 
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was current upon the stage, including actors’ perversions, misinterpreta- 
tions, interpolations, and the like , whose mind was prone to pick up words 
and phrases from other, but similar, contexts, and weave them un- 
consciously into the passage he was writing, and who was inclined to 
ease his task by setting down rather what his memory suggested than the 
literal text that lay before him in the 'book.’ To this agency may be 
ascribed, for instance, the large number of repetitive phrases that occur 
m Hamlet’s part in F 1. It has been suggested that such repetition was a 
trick of Burbage’s, but this would seem to be but a half-truth Some of 
them occur already in Q 2 and were no doubt intended by Shakespeare 
as an expression of the brooding mind of the prince — ‘words, words, 
words ’ But it would seem that Burbage seized upon and exaggerated 
the characteristic, so that we find more than twice as many instances m 
F 1 as in Q 2. 

It is, perhaps, a weak point m Professor Wilson’s theory that he has 
advanced no adequate explanation why such a transcript should have 
been required It is easy to understand that the company may not have 
wished to part with the 'book’ itself, but by 1622 there were already 
several quartos available containing a respectable text. It was not a case 
of surreptitious publication, and if the text was often superficially 
corrupt, it could easily have been corrected. Professor Wilson argues, 
forcibly enough, that a corrected copy of Q 2 would have aftorded ' an 
impossibly confused and difficult "book”’ for the prompter, but that is 
no reason to suppose that it might not have afforded perfectly satisfactory 
copy for the printer If, as I believe, the folio text of King Lear was set up 
from a corrected copy of the very bad quarto, it seems merely wanton to 
have resorted to transcription in the case of Hamlet To which, of 
course, the obvious answer is that F 1 does in fact derive from a manu- 
script and not from Q 2, and that the reason why, at least for an editor, 
IS of secondary importance. 

One point of interest is the question whether Shakespeare ever touched 
up the prompt book. There are a number of readings in Q 2 which, 
though they make perfectly good sense, are admittedly inferior to the 
corresponding readings of FI; while in a few cases the inferior Q 2 
reading is supported by Q 1, which suggests that it may have been 
actually spoken on the stage and have at one time stood in the prompt 
book On the other hand, in some mstances Q 1 supports F 1, suggesting 
that the superior reading was found in the prompt book from the start. 
Some years ago I suggested that in these cases Q 2 represented Shake- 
speare’s 'first shots,’ which he subsequently altered in the prompt book 
either at the time of its preparation or on some later occasion. I was 
mainly influenced, I think, by a feeling that in some instances both 
readings are too good, or even too Shakespearian, for either to be plausibly 
ascribed to chance corruption. It is impossible to doubt that the 'fretfull 
Porpentme’ represents Shakespeare’s mtention; yet, if this reading had 
not stood in F 1, no fault could have been found with the excellent 
'fearefull Porpentme’ of Q2. However, in view of the list of such 
readings which Professor Wilson gathers together on p. 149, I feel con- 
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strained to withdraw my explanation For it will be observed that in 
every instance the general form, the graphic outhne, of the alternative 
words IS the same If Shakespeare had chosen to revise a reading in the 
prompt book he would, we may feel sure, have done so boldly, without 
regard to formal similarity. The similarity observed can only mean that 
we have to do either with printers’ errors or editorial emendation. What 
then of the four instances m which Q 1 supports the inferior reading of 
Q 2^ Professor Wilson’s explanation is that the prentice-compositor of 
Q 2, when confronted by a difficulty in Shakespeare’s manuscript, some- 
times consulted Q 1, and so took over from it certain erroneous readings. 
This may seem an unnecessarily violent explanation of the four readings 
in question, which might possibly be due to chance coincidence, but it is 
supported by so considerable a body of other evidence, in the shape of 
readings, misprints, and peculiar spelhngs common to Q 1 and Q 2, that 
we can hardly escape the conclusion ^that there was some bibliographical 
connection between the good and bad quartos in the first act.’ The theory 
has the added attraction that it explains what I had observed to be the 
perplexing fact that the textual links are generally confined to the first 
act, since the progressive divergence of the texts would later have made 
the consultation of Q 1 both more difficult and less profitable. 

After giving up my own theory of ‘first shots’ I feel little disposed to 
admit the one mstance in which Professor Wilson is inclined to fall back 
on it. The passage in question is in, iv, 48-51, where Q 2 reads: 


heauens face dooes glowe 
Ore this solidity and compound masse 
With heated visage, as against the doome 
Is thought sick at the act. 

For this F 1 has: 


Heauens face doth glow. 
Yea this solidity and compound masse, 
With tristful! visage as against the doome. 
Is thought-sicke at the act. 


Now, though. I do not agree with Professor Wikon’s interpretation of the 
passage— -it seems to me to mean simply that heaven blushes and the 
earth is sick— I am prepared to accept his conjecture that ‘Ore’ in Q 2 is 
a misprmt for ‘And,’ and that in F 1 ‘Yea’ is a successful attempt to 
restore the sense obscured by this badly written word This attempt he 
ascribes to Shakespeare himself, who, he suggests, took the opportunity 
when maMng it of altermg ‘heated’ to the more significant ‘tristful!.’ 
But can ‘heated’ have been the original reading? According to P 1, 
which admittedly preserves the correct sense of the passage, the ‘visage’ 
belongs to the ‘solidity,’ whereas the misprmt in Q 2 makes it belong to 
‘heauens face,’ and it seems obvious that it is the glowing of that face 
that suggested the heatmg of the visage. If so, ‘heated’ is a reading 
dependent on _the^ mispnnt,^ and cannot be original. That the passage 
occ^s m in, iv, in which it is possible to see Shakespearian cuts, is 
melevant, since, as we have seen, these were probably indicated on the 
foul papers.’ Professor Wilson says that he would like to evade this 
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instance of Shakespeare’s interference with the 'book/ I think he need 
have no scruple 

So much for Professor Wilson’s bibliographical theory of the origin and 
relation of the 'good’ Hamlet texts, which constitutes the first part of his 
study. The second applies the theory in detail to the editorial problem. 
Through this I do not propose to follow him. There are many individual 
points on which I differ — sometimes strongly — but I recognise that 
Professor Wilson has been through the discipline of editing Hamlet, and I 
have not. I will only make two remarks One is that over and over again 
I have found myself at first violently protesting against some proposal or 
interpretation which on further and more careful consideration I have 
come to regard at least more tolerantly. The other touches a point of 
principle in a modernised text. Professor Wilson recognises the linguistic 
facts concerning the words 'winch’ and 'soopstake,’ but he elects himself 
to print 'wince’ and 'sweepstake.’ I submit that the distinction is here 
one of linguistic form and not merely of spelling, and that not even a 
modernising editor has the right to interfere. We shall next find 
Professor Wilson following his Cambridge predecessors m substituting 
' chorister ’ for ' quirister ’ ' 

It is not to be expected that any reader will agree with every argument 
advanced by Professor Wilson, or that all will endorse even the mam 
outline of his theory. He is himself far too wise to expect it, or to claim 
more than a reasonable probability for his conclusions. Phrases like 'the 
foregoing lengthy and, I fear, over-speculative disquisition,’ show that he 
IS aware of the inevitable uncertainties of his investigation. The particular 
'disquisition’ is on the press corrector of Q 2, and it certainly contains 
some speculations that may give even a friendly critic pause. His ex- 
planation of the form 'Os^ncXc’ for 'Osno’ appears to me to be one of 
those critical fantasias that give occasion to the Philistine to scoff' 

But I have no wish to dwell on points of doubt and difference. I would 
rather emphasise at once the ingenmty and the general persuasiveness of 
Professor Wilson’s arguments, and recommend that the mam lines of his 
theory and the detailed interpretation with which they are supported 
should alike receive the attention and respect that are due to the acumen 
and the indomitable energy of the author It would hardly be accurate to 
say that he is the first editor of Hamlet who has brought to his task a fully 
developed theory of the textual facts — ^though they have been few enough 
— ^but he is, I believe, the first whose theory has been based on a thorough 
and impartial study of the evidence. That alone should place his promised 
edition m a category by itself. 

W. W. Gbeg, 

LoOTour. 

^ There seems no real dif&culty here. I know from experience that, where a long secre- 
tary ‘ s ’ IS linked to a small letter following, it is often difficult to say whether a * t ’ is present 
or not. ‘str,^ ‘ser’ and even ‘sr’ may look very much alike. I see no reason to suppose the 
intervention of the corrector In sheet N the name only occurs in the last page md a 
(seven times) If the compositor misread it the first time he would go on doing so. By the 
second page of sheet 0, probably set up next day, he had had time to forget his mist^e 
and read it correctly. 
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Shakespearian Scmps and other Ehzabethan Fragments By Samuel A. 

Tannenbaum New York: Columbia University Press, London: 

Oxford University Press. 1933 xvi + 217 pp. 205 

In this volume Dr Samuel Tannenbaum bas collected a number of his 
papers on Elizabethan subjects of a more or less controversial type. His 
special qualifications as an expert in Elizabethan handwriting, and m 
what he chooses to call ^bibhotics,’ are widely recognised In such 
matters as the identification of Henry Chettle’s hand as that of the 
script in S%r Thomas More he has done valuable service to scholar- 
ship. 

But, as everyone knows, in the face of what most of us consider the 
demonstrative proof by A. E. Stamp and others of the genumeness of 
the disputed Revels Accounts of 1604-5 and 1611-12, Dr Tannenbaum 
mamtams they are a fabrication by J. Payne Collier. The Revels Ac- 
counts are not m themselves under discussion m this volume, but they 
are often referred to, and one cannot avoid the feelmg that Dr Tannen- 
baum IS seeking to strengthen the position that he has taken up about 
them by enlarging the area of Collier’s forgeries. Three of the chapters 
deal with the inscription in a copy of the 1596 Locnne signed G.B., 
and saying that it was written by ‘Chas, Tilney’, the two notes on the 
title-page of a copy of George-a-Greene, one ascribing it to ‘a minister,’ 
and the other to ‘'Ro. Greene’, and the MS dedication and verses 
addressed to Lord Chancellor Ellesmere in a copy of Sir George Buc’s 
poem Daphms Polusiephanos (1605) All of these, accordmg to Dr 
Tannenbaum, are forgeries by Collier. On p. 185 of this volume he 
enumerates 'the significant characteristics of forgery.’ These are 'a lack 
of normal carelessness and abandon in the writing process , the presence 
of evidence of slowness and hesitation, of excessive attention to un- 
important and unnecessary details, unnatural stops in the formation 
of single letters* unnecessary mendings and retouchings; false joinings 
between letters and improper sequence of strokes. Of these the last is, 
even by itself, usually sufficient to establish forgery.’ One need not be 
a handwritmg expert to see that such criteria, even with the aid of 
microscopes, chemicals, et hoc genus omne^ lend themselves to very 
various interpretations. In The Library, December, 1931, Dr Greg has 
put the case for the above-mentioned mscriptions being in Buc’s own 
hand. How can Dr Tannenbaum expect those who accept the Revels 
Accounts as genume to believe that the Buc inscriptions are the work 
of the same 'forger’^ 

We are on somewhat different ground m the discussion of the Forman 
notes on Shakespearian plays Here there is much to be taken into 
consideration besides the handwritmg Professor J Quincy Adams, who 
writes a foreword to this volume, had on other grounds m his edition of 
Macbeth (1931) declared Simon Forman’s account of a performance of 
Macbeth at the Globe on April 20, 1610, to be spurious. The astronomical 
sign for Saturday is added after the date, which m 1610 was not Saturday 
but Friday. And Adams thmks that m April the Kmg’s Company would 
still have been playing at the Blackfriars and not at the Globe. 
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Apart from these and other points in the Macbeth entry there are 
more general considerations advanced by Dr Tannenbaum which throw 
doubt as well on the other entries concerning performances at the Globe 
of a non-Shakespearian Richard II, April 30, 1611, and The Winter's 
Tale, May 15, 1611, and of Cymbeline, where neither the date nor the 
theatre is specified. These entries are found between folios 200 and 207 b 
of a MS. volume of 266 pages, Ashmole 208 in the Bodleian. It is curious 
that neither Anthony Wood, who quoted from this Ashmole MS. in 
Athenae Oxomenses in 1691, nor Joseph Ritson, who mentions a poem 
by Forman contained m it, nor Phihp Bliss, who in his edition of tae 
Athenae in 1813-19 quotes some poems from the MS , should have made 
any allusion to the descriptions of the four plays which together amount 
to not much less than 200 lines Against this we have only the state- 
ment of Joseph Hunter in his New Illustrations of the Life, Studies, and 
Writings of Shakespeare (1846) that Bliss at the meeting of the British 
Association at Oxford in the summer of 1832 had called his attention to 
Forman’s notes on the plays If Hunter’s statement is accurate it would 
be decisive as to the existence of the notes in 1832, but it is odd that 
he should have waited for over a dozen years before announcing a ‘find’ 
of such importance bearing on some of the most disputed of Shakespearian 
dates. 

It was CoUier, who in New Particulars regarding the Works of Shake- 
speare (1836) first declared that he had heard of the notes when he was 
in Oxford six or seven years ago, and had followed a wrong scent in 
the search for them. But ‘ not long smce a gentleman of my acquamtance, 
of pecuhar acquirements, was employed to make a catalogue of the 
Ashmolean MSS. only, and he, very unexpectedly, found among them 
the notes I had anxiously sought in a different direction. He instantly 
forwarded a copy of them to me. They are contained in the Ashmolean 
Volume, No. 208.’ This is a vague and singular story. In any case, long 
before the existence of this gentleman of peculiar attainments the 
Ashmole MSS. had been catalogued m 1697 by Edward Bernard. But 
his printed list adds to the trouble. It includes as item 8279 ‘Of Places 
and Notes thereof, &c. by Simon Forman, an. 1611. 208. 12.’ This item 
reappears m a MS. catalogue of about 1817 by T. Dunbar, Keeper of 
the Ashmolean. If ‘Places’ in these catalogues is a mistake for ‘Plaies,’ 
there is early evidence that Forman’s notes are genume. But the 
dotted ‘i’ is so clear that there can be no question of a misinterpretation 
by Bernard; the only possibihty is a misprint. Dr Tannenbaum denies 
that there is one, and further argues that Dunbar’s list is based on an 
independent examination of the MS. His conclusion is as follows: 

Forman had genuine memoranda, based upon his checkered experiences, on certain 
places he had visited m England. Collier, castmg about for some book contemporary 
with Shakespeare which he could annotate, saw his oppoitumty in the word ‘Places’ 
and the date ‘ 1611 ’ in the Forman diary He had learned how to remove the wntmg 
from a page or sheet of paper hy dippmg it mto or brushmg it with certam chemical 
solutions, perhaps such as are employed m commercial ‘ink eradicators,’ and then 
washing away traces of the chemicals. Whole documents have been erased in this 
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way. To resize the paper afterwards, and to fit it for the reception of his ‘Notes’ 
presented no difficulties 

In Transatlantic vernacular this is "a mouthful/ which is not easy 
to swallow. But the difficulties raised by Dr Tannenbaum and Professor 
Qumcy Adams seem to call for re-mvestigation This is also the case with 
‘the Collier leaf/ with its expanded version of an episode m The Massacre 
at Pans. Mr H. S. Bennett in his recent edition of the play states that 
‘pending a careful exammation of the origmal, when that becomes 
possible, the balance of evidence seems to me to be in “favour of the 
aflilhenticity of the fragment ” ’ Since this was written, the Folger 
Shakespeare Library has been opened in Washington, and the leaf is 
available for inspection there Dr Tannenbaum gives facsimiles of it, 
and, in pronouncing it a forgery, lays stress on ‘one very striking feature 
in this document,’ 

Some of the letters and parts of some letters are quite dark, whereas other words 
and parts of letters are very famt. When the famt strokes are studied with the magni- 
fying glass it is found that they look as if they had been written with a water-color 
or somethmg resemblmg it, but with a quill The dark spots and dark strokes look 
like ink. If this observation is correct, we have additional evidence of forgery 

We shall doubtless hear whether other experts in handwntmg thmk 
that ‘this observation is correct.’ But, in my own opinion, the well- 
known circumstances m which Collier first announced the discovery of 
this fragment in 1825 make it suspect 

This volume, however, is not solely occupied with problems of forgery 
There is a chapter m which Dr Tannenbaum offers a number of emenda- 
tions of Shakespeare’s text. Whether we accept them or not, and I do 
not find most of them convincing, they are based on the right prmciple 
of seeking to show how corruptions have arisen through the prmter’s 
misreading of the dramatist’s script Thus m Much Ado About Nothng, 
V, 1 , 19, 

And sorrow, wagge, crie hem when he should grone 

for the first three words Dr Tannenbaum would substitute, ‘bid sorrow 
trugge [trudge] ’ Among other suggested emendations of famous cr^lces 
is ‘oft adoulter’ for ‘of a doubt’ in Hamlet, i, iv, 36-8, 

the dram of eale 

Doth all the noble substance of a doubt 
To his owne scandale 

In these and other cases Dr Tannenbaum reproduces what he considers 
to have been the original script of the words, so that readers can at any 
rate form their own judgments on his suggestions. 

And in one chapter on ‘Shakespere’s Caste Prejudices’ we get clear 
of all questions of scripts, corruptions or forgeries. This was written as 
long ago as 1903 in The Craftsman in answer to an article by Ernest 
Crosby on ‘Shakespeare’s Workmg-Classes’ m the same periodical. 
Crosby had attacked Shakespeare as writing from the purely aristocratic 
pomt of view, and not introducing into his plays any instances of ‘ serious 
and estimable behaviour on the part of individuals representing the 
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lower classes.’ Dr Tannenbaum counters this accusation of class-preju- 
dice by citing tbe case of Postbumus and Imogen in Cymbekne, where 
the Princess 'sets social usages at defiance and allies herself with one 
of her father’s dependents ’ 

What might seem to be an academic question has recently been given 
'actuality’ by the political passions aroused by the performance of 
Conolanus in Pans. And Dr Tannenbaum might have found support 
for his views in some words of Edward Dowden written nearly half a 
century ago. 'In the play of Cmiolanus the intolerant haughtiness and 
injustice of the patrician is brutal and stupid, not less, but rather more, 
than the plebeian inconstancy and turbulence ’ To me, at any rate, 
Dr Tannenbaum is more persuasive when he is discoursing on such a 
theme than when he is on the trail, huntmg for forgeries. 

Frederick S. Boas. 

London. 


The Plays of John Marston. In three volumes. Vol i. Edited from the 
earliest texts with introduction and notes by H. Harvey Wood. 
Edinburgh and London: Oliver and Boyd 1934:. xliv-f246 pp 
8s. 6(Z. 

This edition has at least the merit of not taking itself too seriously : it is 
bad, but it is not pretentious. Mr Wood’s aim appears to have been to 
produce a popular edition^ — supposing that Marston could ever be popular 
— ^for when in his introduction he comes to any real diflSculty he passes it 
by with the excuse that this is no place for discussion. His ideal is a 
Bullen 'in the newest cut.’ 

Mr Wood has been at pains to make himself acquainted with the latest 
writings and research on Marston* he does not appear to have con- 
tributed anything of his own, nor can he be said to have woven the yarn 
supplied by others into any very engagmg pattern. The best section of 
his introduction is that on ' The Plays,’ which contains a sensible estimate 
of Marston as a writer. The rest is hardly adequate. The poetomachia, 
which, deadly as it is, has made Marston’s name more widely famihar 
than any of his plays, receives hardly more than passing mention; while 
the Drummond conversations are quoted in seeming ignorance of the 
work of Penmman and Simpson. H%striomasUx and Jacl Brumes Enter- 
tainment are casually mentioned as 'early works of Marston’s,’ without 
discussing the attributions or indicating whether it is proposed to include 
the pieces in the present edition. The bibliographical evidence respecting 
the authorship of The Insatiate Countess is imperfectly stated. The 
question of Webster’s share in the 'augmented’ Malcontent is almost 
entirely burked: it is futile to consider the evidence of the obviously in- 
correct title-page apart from that afiorded by the head-title. No attempt 
is made to discuss the intriguing stage history of the play, any more than 
the curious problems offered by the text. On one discovery Mr Wood is to 
be congratulated. He has detected in the National Library of Scotland a 
copy of the Sophonisba of 1606 with a variant title hitherto unrecorded. 
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Tliis lie lias reproduced as the frontispiece to the present volume — rather 
strangely, since it does not include the play. 

Explanatory notes fill twenty-eight pages of large type at the end of the 
volume. The lines are not numbered and the only references are to pages, 
a clumsy arrangement rendered no more convenient by Mr Wood’s 
liability to omit or misprint the page numbers and misplace the notes. 
These include a certain amount of interesting information, but as a rule 
Mr Wood, instead of discussing or explammg his author, is content to 
refer to places, often in periodicals, where others have done so This is 
not editing. Moreover, many difficulties — and he admits that Marston is 
not an easy writer — are passed over in silence; at least there are a number 
of passages the sense of which is to me obscure, on which he offers no 
help. 

One of the ways in which Mr Wood has sought to bring Bullen up to 
date IS by printing the text in ' old spelhng,’ that is to say the spelling of 
the edition he has chosen as the basis of his own. At the same time he 
modermses the use of i and j and of u and v This seems a futile concession 
to 'popularity.’ It wiU do little to smooth the path of those to whom the 
orthography of the early seventeenth century is a stumbling block, while 
to those who are familiar with it the practice is a constant source of 
irritation. And while making this petty change, the editor keeps lower- 
case letters at the beginning of lines, sentences, and even proper names 
whenever carelessness or shortness of type prompted the original com- 
positor to use them 

The present volume, the first of three, contains the text of three plays, 
Antomo and Melhda, Antomo^s Revenge, and The Malcontent, The first 
two depend practically upon a single early source, for the collection of 
1633 IS textually almost neghgible. Suffice it to say that Mr Wood’s text 
seems to be substantially correct, that he has adopted without acknow- 
ledgment some of BuUen’s emendations and might with advantage (and 
acknowledgment) have adopted more, and that he has a few interesting 
conjectures of his own. But of the plays m this volume The Malcontent 
alone affords an editor real opportumty to show his mettle. 

Of this there are three early editions, or what may be best called 
editions — ^the two that contain the original text, though they sometimes 
differ markedly, are partly from the same settmg of the type, while copies 
of the third, the 'augmented’ version, differ among themselves in a 
number of readings. These three editions are represented for Mr Wood 
by the following copies A, Dyce 6250; B, BM. C. 39. c. 25; C, BM. 0. 
34. e. 17 ; he has not thought it necessary to examine any others. This 
order, which I proposed as long ago as 1908 and substantiated in 1921, 
has not been challenged: why then should Mr Wood write: 'These three 
copies, without reference to Dr Greg’s classification, I have called A, B, 
and G ’ ? Now, The Malcontent is one of those plays whose textual structure 
is full of difficulties, only to be solved, if at all, by a detailed examination 
of all available evidence. But Mr Wood’s collation of the three texts is 
perfunctory and iacomplete, and is robbed of such little value as it might 
have possessed by the fact that he frequently forgets which copy he has 
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decided to call A, which B, and which 0 ^ Further, I think that I am 
right in sa 3 dng that on only one occasion does he mention the variants 
presented by different copies of the 'augmented’ edition (C) He then 
prints in his text a perfectly senseless passage, adding at the end of his 
volume the remark ' most probably the correct reading is that of the 
other quarto ’ Obviously it is but Mr W ood appears to have had only 
the vaguest notion what 'the other quarto’ was. Perhaps he imagined 
that he was dealing with a variant between A and B, for he failed to record 
the important fact that the passage is found in C alone. It would seem 
that he was aware of the variant only because Dr McKerrow mentions 
it in his Introduction to Bibliography in the course of a most ingenious 
argument on the practice of dictation m the printing house — 'not very 
happily,’ Mr Wood rashly remarks. 

B is taken as the basis of the text 'I have used B as my original, but 
have adopted (with acknowledgment) what seem to me to be better and 
fuller readings from A and C.’ The passages that first appeared m C are 
duly inserted, and are distinguished by asterisks — when the editor 
remembers to do so. But there is nothing in his text to indicate that 
C alone supplies the Induction and a long passage at the end of Act i. 
And if B IS the basis, why is the address 'To the Reader’ printed from C, 
and why do fragments of C-text appear sporadically elsewhere^ It is, 
indeed, not always easy to determine what text Mr Wood is following, 
for his pages are full of misprints. In the course of two short scenes 
(filling scarce more than two pages) I have counted twenty-eight un- 
recorded departures from the original, of which not more than eight small 
differences of punctuation can be attributed to emendation. The rest 
include 'not unlike’ for 'not much vnhke’ and 'out of’ for 'from out’; 
while one dehberate alteration deserves the pillory. A and B afford the 
perfectly satisfactory reading (if the necessary query be supplied) : 

Vlisses absent, 0 Ithaca, can chastest Tmdope. hold out [?] 

Mr Wood, by adopting a misprint of C and tampering with the punctua- 
tion, produces the nonsense: 

Vlisses absent, 0 Ithacan, chastest Penelope, hold out. 

The editor’s attitude towards collation appears in such a character- 
istically impatient note as 'There are in A many minor variants on this 
paragraph’ — a speech of some dozen hues. In fact apart from negligible 
(and unusually rare) differences of spelhng and punctuation, there are only 
two variants, both important and one probably preserving the correct 
reading. 

Mr Wood reproduces in the mam the rather clumsy punctuation of the 
ongmal, even preserving such accidents and eccentricities as commas and 
semi-colons at the end of speeches and full stops after questions. On the 
other hand, his occasional interferences are haphazard and not always 
^^PPy > when he feels constramed to introduce a period in the middle 
of a speech, he neglects to sup;ply a capital after it. He departs from the 
original, most inconveniently, in printmg stage directions in roman (like 
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the text) except here and there where he inadvertently slips into the 
more usual practice of itahcising. Some entrance directions are for no 
apparent reason printed in brackets (as is the heading ‘Prologue’). 
Other directions are misplaced, or omitted, or altered without warning 
one obviously absurd one is left as it stands. There is no attempt to 
supply necessary exits. 

At one point a portion of a speech is unnecessarily taken to be a stage 
direction, at another some words, which m the original stand within 
parentheses in the margin, are similarly treated, though they are almost 
certainly a clumsy addition to the text. 

At least once a passage printed as prose in the quarto is silently 
rearranged as verse, and at least once verse has been improperly re- 
duced to prose. But as a rule rearrangements are suggested by intro- 
ducing virgules in the text. The suggestions are perfunctory; some 
passages allowing no satisfactory division into verse are marked, while 
others more amenable have been overlooked. Four perfectly satisfactory 
hues of verse are proposed for rearrangement. 

The editor has used parentheses to indicate ahke letters that should be 
supplied and letters that should be omitted. He also uses them to dis- 
tinguish certain minor additions of C, which is unfortunate, since one 
such addition is already so marked in the original. Elsewhere he notes 
an addition of B without indicating its extent. In at least one instance 
he has in his text a reading which, though clearly not intended as an 
emendation, agrees with no quarto, while the accompanying collations are 
incorrect. The latter often happens A reading is quoted as an emendation 
by Bullen which is in fact found in A, while another emendation of 
Bullen’s is quoted without the reading of A for which it is an emenda- 
tion (B and C differing). A number of clearly correct suggestions of 
Bullen’s are rejected, and several obvious nusprints have been allowed to 
pass uncorrected^ The copy-text is at times either retamed or silently 
misamended when A or C or both afford the correct reading. On the 
other hand, readings are arbitrarily introduced from C (some of them 
obvious errors) and a whole line is deliberately omitted (as the collation 
shows) because the compositor of C accidentally overlooked it. Readings 
are given as emendations (or as supplied by C) which are in fact those of 
the copy-text. A passage which first appeared in B is stated to have been 
‘omitted in A,’ implying a critical judgment which may be correct, but 
for which no reason is advanced. At the same pomt a hne is said to be 
repeated m C : this is incorrect, it is B that repeats the line. There are in 
B (not A, as stated) many manuscript notes and emendations in what 
appears to be a contemporary hand Of these three are quoted, one 
incorrectly. Some readings are mere misprints in the present edition. 

Altogether a slovenly piece of work, unredeemed by either judgment or 

1 The most important I have noticed is on p 212 where all three quartos (and Bullen) have 
the absurd hne 

Death giues etermtie a glorious breath. 

in which the last word should be ‘ birth ’ to nme with * mirth ’ ( ‘ breath ’ has been accidentally 
repeated from the third Ime above). 
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taste. The only comfort is that it is too obviously defective to interfere 
with the production of the serious edition which is rather urgently 
needed. 

The volume announces itself as the first of a series of 'Blackfriars 
Dramatists edited by H. Harvey Wood ’ It is well printed and attrac- 
tively bound, but I look forward to its successors without enthusiasm. 

W. W, Geeg. 

London. 

The Classic Deities m Bacon, a Study in Mythological Symbolism, By 

Charles W Lemmi Baltimore: The Johns Hopkins Press; London: 

Milford. 1933. ix-h 224 pp. 125 U, 

Professor Lemmi has succeeded in estabhshmg, against the tradition of 
Bacon scholarship, the fundamental thesis of his book on Bacon’s treat- 
ment of classical mythology; the thesis is an important one, and it is a 
pity that Professor Lemmi’s method of exposition tends to obscure it and 
to surround it with unnecessary difiiculty. 

The introduction gives a thorough account of the many interpretations 
of classical mythology current during the Eenaissance, an account useful 
in contributing to an understanding of the intellectual climate, so to 
speak, of Bacon’s De Sapientia Veterum, At the end of the introduction 
appears the following passage, as it would seem, the central proposition 
to be sustained by the ensuing discussion* 'More recently it has been said 
of his mythological exegesis that " a good deal of it seems to be ongmal.” 
I hope to show in the following pages that even this cautious estimate goes 
too far.’ Certainly this declaration seems to deny to Bacon any sub- 
stantial originality in either the interpretation or the application of the 
fables, but the reading of a page or two makes it clear that the author 
cannot mean anything so sweeping. Bacon is given credit for 'skilfully 
refreshing ’ a myth, for ' a subtle gift of transmutation,’ for elevating and 
blending 'his acquired conceptions into a loftier and more beautiful 
whole ’ The course of the argument shows Bacon making express the 
implicit and giving definiteness to the vague in the interpretations of his 
predecessors. If the work were designed as a study in sources, proving 
that Bacon had borrowed his whole system, it would be completely un- 
convincmg. The difiiculty which Professor Lemmi has himself made is not 
solved until almost the ve^ end of the book. Professor Lemmi’s purpose 
really is to confute Spedding’s declaration m his preface to De Sapientia 
Veterum: 'The object of the work was probably to obtain a more favour- 
able hearing for certain philosophical doctrines of Bacon’s own; for it 
seems certaui that the fables could never have suggested the ideas, how- 
ever a man to whom the ideas had suggested themselves might find or 
fancy he found them in the fables.’ To overthrow tMs contention it 
suffices to show that Bacon accepts the methods of interpretation con- 
ventional in his time; the argument is strengthened by demonstrating 
that for many of his ideas Bacon is indebted in detail to others, while 
others are implicit or mdistinctly stated by earlier writers. In fact, the 
argument against Speddmg is triumphantly successful ; and it is no small 
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acliievement to make good a central point in the interpretation of Bacon 
against the authority of Spedding 

It IS to be regretted that the book is disfigured by misprints In such a 
work some are practically inevitable, but there are too many obvious 
ones here Fortunately, few are misleading, though some require a little 
ingenuity for correction If custom sanctioned it, the accusative should 
do as well as the nominative in representmg proper names. Yet, custom 
being what it is, Pan’s nymph looks more real somehow as Syrinx than 
as Synnga Could one be comfortable if Oedipus solved the riddle of the 
Sjphingal 

H B. Lathrop. 

Madison, Wisconsin. 


The Medium of Poetry. By Jambs Sutherland. London- The Hogarth 
Press. 1934. 168 pp. 35. 6c?. 

Mr Sutherland in his interesting and modest book is concerned with a 
close examination of the medium of poetry, and how far it ‘influences the 
mind of the poet, and so, indirectly his poem.’ He first makes a close (and 
perhaps a rather too prolonged) examination of the practice of Words- 
worth and Keats, for, as he says, they represent different modes of poetic 
composition. ‘With Wordsworth the theme is almost always the reason 
for the poem; with Keats it is often no more than the pretext for it.’ He 
shows how Wordsworth felt ‘an overwhelming sense of responsibility to a 
theme as such,’ whereas Keats found in it ‘simply a way into poetry, a 
point of departure.’ Wordsworth stands for the poets whose work is the 
result of emotion recollected in tranquiUity, while Keats is the representa- 
tive of those who create rapidly once the initial stimulus has been strong 
enough to urge them to set pen to paper. 

Mr Sutherland establishes this point of view with clarity and excellent 
choice of examples, and next proceeds to a series of investigations into 
the part played by metre, form, diction, revision, etc , in the poet’s work. 
Of these, one of the most interesting is that which discusses the metrical 
form — ^the tune as Mr Sutherland calls it. This subject, indeed, is as 
diflS.cult as it is fascinating. We still know so very little of the creative 
processes, and perhaps less of the problems of communication, that any 
generalisation is foolish. Every age tries to impose a form upon the 
practitioners of verse. Ehzabethan blank verse; seventeenth-century 
courtly lyric, the eighteenth-century heroic couplet* all invitingly and 
dangerously tempted the would-be poet to take his verse form ready made. 
The gravest charge against the Georgian poets was precisely this (though 
whether the freedom of Mr Eliot’s rhythms is less perilous to young poets 
than the fetters of Victorian rhythms may be considered an arguable 
matter). If anythmg may be hazarded on this dangerous subject it is 
this • the poet yields to the pressure of a ready-made form at his peril. 
It may be (and probably is) not the delicate and sensitive instrument 
which he requires to express his emotions, and it is also most likely to 
set up a series of irrelevant associations with other uses of the same 
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metrical pattern. Each poem requires its fitting rhythm, and a series of 
uneasy experiments, not necessarily even in a sufficiently definite form to 
be committed to paper, are the frequent prelude to the actual composition. 
The thought may hammer itself into imperative utterance, as in 

For God’s sake hold your tongue, and let me love ’ 
or may adapt itself to a conventional form with complete success, as in 
Smce there’s no help, come let us kiss and part. 

On the other hand, as M. Paul Valery has told us, not thoughts but a 
rhythmical pattern may be the parent of a poem so insistent may the 
rhythm become that it cries out to be clothed with words. 

Mr Sutherland discusses various methods of origination, and ways of 
writing down the poem once the correct rhythm has been found, and 
instances the Spenserian stanza as a peculiarly happy example of the 
sustaining power of a system of rhythm which forces the poet to concen- 
trate on his task, maintains his feelings at a constant pitch of excitement, 

‘ helps him to think poetically, and conversely, prevents him from thinking 
in prose.’ It may be so: but there is some force m the argument that in 
inventing the Spenserian stanza its creator fettered himself more than he 
knew. For one thing it encouraged his temperamental diffuseness, it 
magnificently abetted his refusal to hurry, and its nine-line measure 
invited an intermittent movement forward by a series of jerks rather than 
by the unbroken (but not unvaried) tempo which a narrative poem 
requires. 

This one chapter has provoked the above comments and the other 
chapters are equally full of suggestive and illuminating matter. 
Mr Sutherland’s book will form a useful addition to the comparatively 
few volumes which give to the young student of poetry a precise and clear 
discussion of the problem of how a poet communicates his emotions and 
ideas, and how far they are modified and assisted by the medium in which 
he works. Finally, Mr Sutherland is to be congratulated on the manner 
and tone m which he conducts his investigation. At a moment when 
criticism is far too often conducted by a series of sneers, violent outbursts 
of opinions miscalled critical judgments, and smug self-satisfied references 
to a limited number of so-called authorities, it is refreshing to find a 
critic who writes modestly, clearly and without continuous private 
jargon as does Mr Sutherland. 

H. S. Bennett. 

Cambbidge. 

A Descnj>tion oftheHand-press in the Befartment of Enghsh at Umversity 
College^ London. By A. H. Smith. Privately Printed in the Depart- 
ment of English at University College, London. 1934. 18 pp. 

This small quarto contains an account of the making of the hand-press 
upon which it was printed. This is a full-size workmg hand-press of an 
early pattern which has been built W the author for the use of students of 
bibliography in the Department of English at University College, London. 
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The design is modelled on the press of Blaew of Amsterdam which is 
described in Moxon. 

The technical account is most interesting and gives us a very clear 
picture of the press The author describes the improvements in Moxon’s 
press and adds a section on the adjustment and use of his own press This 
collection of technical data forms a valuable record for all students of 
Bibliography 

Dr Smith hopes to use the press as a ^practical control’ * he will go over 
the ground which the old printers trod hoping in this way to solve the 
problems in Bibliography which the period of his press has left us If we 
think he is too optimistic we must also admit the high purpose which has 
inspired and guided him 

The inkmg is the least successful part of a wonderful technical achieve- 
ment. But no modern printer is ignorant of the vagaries of the modern 
roller, and ink balls are doubtless stubborn tools. 

It is to be recorded that the author has benefited by the inspiration of 
Professor C. J. Sisson, Lord Northcliffe Professor of Modern English 
Literature, and by a generous grant from the College Committee. He is 
himself to be congratulated upon the courage with which he approached 
his problem and upon the success which he has achieved in the building 
and working of his press. 

OxFOEB. Johnson. 

Die Singweisen Bernarts von Ventadorn, Von Carl Appel. (Beiheft 81 

zur Zeitschnft fur Romanische Philologie,) Halle. Niemeyer. 1934. 

46 pp 6 M. 

Professor Appel, whose recent death has been noted by all 'proven- 
9 alistes’ with much regret, has completed his great edition of Bernart de 
Ventadorn by this edition of the eighteen melodies to the troubadour’s 
songs preserved in the MSS G R, W,X. These transcripts, together with 
the photographic facsimiles, thus provide full means for studying the 
musical ideas of one of the oldest and most famous troubadours and, from 
a wider point of view, the beginnings of secular song in Western Europe. 
Concermng many details of the subject uncertamty still prevails, and 
Professor Appel has avoided any dogmatism in his statements of them, 
he has provided the materials from which inquirers may draw their own 
conclusions The MSS. give merely a succession of notes; they can tell us 
nothing of keys nor of time nor of pitch, ^so stehen wir den Trobador- 
hedern in jeder Hinsicht in schwieriger Stellung gegenuber.’ In some cases 
different MSS. provide renderings of the same tune that are almost 
identical; but in other cases versions are so divergent that it is difficult 
to see a common basis for them. For accent and time signatures we are 
dependent upon the words , and on these points interpreters are by no 
means agreed. Thus a considerable field for research and discussion still 
hes open, and this Beiheft will be indispensable to those who are interested 
in the subject. 

Cambeibge. H. j. Chaytor. 

M,L.E.XXX 
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Le Pmbleme Humatn, Uidee d'himamte dms Montaigne. Par Fran(;^ois 
Tavera. Pans Champion. 1932 332 pp. 50 fr 

No reviewer w^ould be happy wnth this paradoxical and perplexing book 
It would seem that printer, publisher and author had combined to put as 
many obstacles as possible in the way of the reader and it is to be hoped 
that no one will judge of French publishing by this extraordinary example 
of inaccurate presentation The scores of misprints and misspellings, the 
slack punctuation, may not be due to the author, but it is more dis- 
quieting to find constant misquotation, repetition as tiresome as it is un- 
helpful to the argument, and a verbosity that runs at times to para- 
graphs of one sentence over a page m length. A foreign reviewer can only 
regret that the reputation of the house of Champion no less than that of 
M. Tavera should have suffered by the distribution of this volume outside 
France. 

For the author this is especially unfortunate, since he has written a 
book that is by no means worthless. Its merits indeed are those too often 
absent from literary investigation. He has a real devotion to Montaigne 
and a dissatisfaction with surface criticism of a great author. He believes 
(as he says excellently on p. 119) in an interpretation that shall be free 
at the same time as exact, and that shall define a system of thought by 
striving to grasp its real ‘tendance.’ In attempting this for Montaigne 
he IS frequently suggestive, clear-sighted and helpful. His description of 
Alceste, for example, as the incarnation of what is finest m the Es8a%8 
(p. 290), his parallels with Renan and Nietzsche, his claim for a dogmatism 
behind the sceptical attitude of his author (pp. 7, 70), these and many 
similar points show him refreshmgly aware of the range and complexity 
of his subject. 

Furthermore he has eschewed mention of authorities in order to keep 
the individual development of his theme, and this also would be admirable 
if one could feel that he was conversant with the real Montaigne as the 
remorseless investigation of the last thirty years has revealed him. Yet 
M. Tavera’s main contentions seem impaired by his ignorance in this 
regard. In the central chapters, devoted to religion, he is satisfied to deal 
with the Montaigne of Sainte-Beuve, that is with an independent writer 
whose sources and relations to his time are almost entirely unexplored. 
He speaks (p. 128) of the ‘ banaht6 6c(Burante ’ of Montaigne’s references to 
religion, instancing his monotonous formulae, such as ‘ comme dit S. Augus- 
tin.’ But this judgment would be impossible for anyone who has gone 
carefully into the sources of the Apologie de Sebond as M. Villey has re- 
vealed them, and who consequently realises that an important part of that 
essay is indebted to close reading of the C^ty of God. Similarly M. Tavera 
is satisfied with the ‘Montaigne joue la comedie’ of Sainte-Beuve, a 
summary which most scholars would surely now pronounce so inadequate 
as to be misleading, and which the critic could hardly have uttered if he 
had known the habits of thought of the sixteenth century as they are now 
known. 

Such conclusions form the theory that conditions the whole argument 
of this book. The author believes the human attitude to be necessarily 
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and finally contradictory to religion. He defines it (p. 299) as ^Tidee de 
la nature qui se sufiit et qui doit se suffire/ while the vital principle of 
religion is Tinsuffisance de Fhomme a faire lui-meme sa destin4e ’ Hence 
Montaigne as champion of the human attitude was an enemy of religion. 
His respectful references to it are ‘pure concession verbale et simple- 
ment exterieure’, his real attitude is that of ‘incredulite instinctive . . 
paganisme fervent’ (p. 136). 

To my mind this distinction is in itself confused and inapplicable to 
Montaigne, but to show this with any adequacy would lead us too far. 
It is a significant sidelight on French intellectual history that free exercise 
of the intellect can still be claimed to be incompatible with dogma and 
religious truth, and the claim leads M Tavera to be unjust to Pascal 
(pp 192 ) as well as to the general view of Montaigne just mentioned 

That view does not seem to me to fit the facts with anything like the 
closeness of that made familiar to us by the researches of M. Busson, who 
showed Montaigne to be one of many thinkers of the later French Ee- 
naissance who were unable to reconcile the conflicting claims of reason and 
faith, yet refused to give up either. We may admit that Montaigne’s 
religious thought was neither original nor profound, it is too late in the 
day merely to dismiss it as pohtic insincerity. 

Indeed would not M. Tavera’s own formula of ‘la nature qui se suffit’ 
have been attacked by Montaigne as suspiciously like the glorification of 
reason that formed the target of his greatest essay? He believed of course 
in human nature, in that ‘faculty of godlike reason’ which was the 
rediscovery of the Renaissance, but the paradox of his message is one 
with which M. Tavera never really comes to grips, that what is human is 
incapable of attaining reality : man must be satisfied with the relative and 
not presume to grasp the absolute. This is at bottom a religious position. 
Montaigne’s finest passages treat of the shortcomings of man. ‘Par le 
sentiment de nostre petitesse, rudesse, vamt6, mesmes aussi perversity et 
corruption nous recongnoissons que la vraie grandeur, sapience, verity, 
justice et purety gist en Dieu.’ That is no inaccurate summary of much of 
Montaigne’s essays although it was written by Calvin. 

W. G. Mooee. 

OXEOBD. 

A History of French DramaUc Literature in the Seventeenth Century, By 
H. C. Lancaster. Part ii. The Period of Corneille. Baltimore 
The Johns Hopkins Press. 2 vols. 804 pp. 55s. 6d, 

This is the second instalment of a work already well known, and which 
it would be superfluous to praise in detail, since Part i was welcomed in 
this Journal by Mr Tilley with more authority and fehcity than I can 
command. No less than the first two, these volumes present the result 
not only of considerable personal labour, but of a school of research which 
has thrown much new hght on the subject which Mr Lancaster has made 
Ms own. In undertaking to write its history, he has embarked on a task so 
immense as to make divergence of view mevitable, and I am anxious that 
the criticisms prompted by a careful reading should not leave any doubt 

7-2 
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as to tlie admiration I share with Mr Tilley for the thoroiiglmess and 
scholarly workmanship constantly in evidence 

The author studies with a fullness hitherto unattempted the dramatic 
output of sixteen important years (1635-51) Upwards of 280 plays have 
been read, summarised, their sources investigated, and the text even of 
the most obscure closely examined The result is a mass of new data 
that allows particular men and works to be seen in something like true 
perspective. Statistics given at convenient points in the book (e.g , 
pp 572, 623) are most informative. Taking tragedy alone, we have 48 plays 
written in the five years preceding 1643. 36 in the next five, but in these 
years the production of tragi-comedy fell below that of tragedy, which 
seems to testify to the influence of Corneille The question of foreign 
influence is renewed by the comparison of so much material That of 
Italy was by no means negligible, that of Spam responsible for the plots 
of a good many plays but limited m the main to comedy (p. 428). Per- 
haps, too, more importance should be assigned to the influence of actors 
on the writing and construction of plays suited to them Remarkable 
instances of this are given (pp. 40, 63, 166) which go some way to support 
Scudery’s taunt that the Infanta was given a considerable part m Le Cid 
chiefly to accommodate a second actress. It is impressive, again, to note 
the continued influence of fiction on play- writing Mr Lancaster does not 
always seem to recognise that in 1640 the theatre took the place of the 
novel m many respects, and supplied interest in theme and plot rather 
than study of character. More important than these single points is 
perhaps the evidence that the better known plays of the period were part 
of an intense production, which included many others of real quahty and 
skilful construction. Parallels are drawn between situations or phrases 
found in the great authors and in their contemporaries, and these are 
most instructive when direct influence is not in question. They are proof 
of concern with similar subjects and ideas and are indispensable to real 
acquaintance with the period. 

On the whole Mr Lancaster is as accurate as he is detailed in his treat- 
ment of such a mass of material. He has had in many cases to work on 
faulty and misleadmg authorities, and has solved his problems in the 
only successful way by direct reference to the earliest published sources. 
His bibliographical work seems excellent and after testing a good many of 
his findings, the points of fact on which one is obliged to differ from him 
are surprisingly few. The dates of Scudery’s published plays, for instance, 
could in some cases be corrected from M. Mongr6dien’s bibliography in 
RHL for 1933; the chief divergence seems to be in connexion with 
U Amour Tyranmque, where Mr Lancaster (p. 229 n.) seems to list as 
editions of 1639 those of which M. Mongredien has found a number of 
copies bearmg the date 1640. The point is perhaps worth separate in- 
vestigation, The account of Desmarets’ Mirame needs supplementmg 
from the MS. quoted at length by M. Magne in his Voiture et VHdtel . . Les 
de Qlowe, pp. 208-12. I do not understand the reference to Alexis 
at the top of p. 674; surely Mr Lancaster is conversant with the French 
versions of the legend? Finally the analysis of Pertharite seems to me more 
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or less invalidated by serious misunderstanding of the character of 
Kodelinde (pp. 696-8). 

But it is not so much in the details as in the imphcations of his method 
that difficulties arise with Mr Lancaster’s History. Such painstaking, 
piecemeal consideration of plays in chronological and analytical compart- 
ments IS more suited to one period than to another, to mdiscnminate 
second-class material than to a succession of great plays. One’s mis- 
givings as to this method increase as the History approaches the masters 
of the genre it studies, and it is not only the great author like Corneille or 
Rotrou but the complexity of literary evolution that suffers by such 
treatment. To take one after another the tragedies, tragi-comedies and 
comedies of say half a dozen years is not necessarily to write the dramatic 
history of those years. What becomes for example of the theory and 
criticism that accompanied dramatic production* There can hardly have 
been an age when thoughts and discussions about dramatic technique had 
so much beanng upon what was produced, yet we have La Mesnardifere 
mentioned only casually (p 386 n.) and d’Aubignac, although frequently 
quoted, not seriously treated. (Surely it would be more mtelhgible to 
consider the first passage quoted on p. 19 as written before and not after 
the edict of 1641*) One of the things we most want to know about the 
thirty years precedmg Andromaque is how the tragic style came to be so 
firmly established. Yet this also has apparently no place in the History. 

In other ways I get an increasing impression through these two volumes 
that the subject is larger and deeper than Mr Lancaster seems to makp. it. 
One might almost say that he writes the extenor history of dramatic 
literature. He analyses plot, sources, construction; his authonties are 
chiefly technical, never elucidatory He frequently imphes that a play 
has been ‘studied’ by the mvestigator of its material, not by Rigal or 
Bruneti^re who have tried to unravel its meamng Interpretation, as he 
recogmses, is a part of history, yet it is relegated to a very mmor ’place. 
The analyses of the greater plays of Corneille might well have been fuller 
and less superficial if secondary facts had been curtailed or arranged more 
succmctly. ^ There are cases of repetition (concemmg the prefaces of 
La CalprenMe, p 264) , five pages were not necessary for the sources of 
H^aolius, and the datmg of Thomas Corneille’s plays could have been 
settled in a note. 

It IS a pity that the chapter on Le Gid, the centre of gravity of these two 
volumes, is an unfortunate illustration of method. It opens with a page of 
polemic on the date of the first performance that does not matenally 
advance or settle the question. (The ‘refutation’ of M. Eeymer does not 
convince me, and we stdl have to agree with Marty-Laveaux that we do 
not know the exact date.) After an able account of Corneille’s relation to 
Castro, there is a discussion of the structure and form of the play that 
I find curiously uncertain. It does not help a student to be told that ‘the 
form IS derived primarily from the French classical movement, already 
exemplified by plays of Mairet, Tristan and others. . .’ and then three 
pages later that it was ‘admirably adapted to the taste of a French 
audience of 1637 when the tragi-comedy was stfil the most popular genre’ 
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(p. 128). Both statements may be true, but they need careful explanation. 
Mr Lancaster never comes to grips with the nature of the play or attempts 
to show how or why it was a tragi-comedy or a tragedy The matter is 
more than one of nomenclature, since Le Cid is exceptionally complex, 
and if it is m the main a tragi-comedy, while paying attention to certain 
of the new rules, it should hardly be judged on the strict standard of 
verisimilitude that Mr Lancaster applies. With regard to its psychology 
he IS content to apply the old summary of the conflict between love and 
honour, which again is confusing and hardly correct. As Lanson {Esqmsse, 
p. 84 and elsewhere) and more recently Klemperer {Coi mille, p. 194) have 
shown, neither Eodrigue nor Chimene is really faced with such a conflict 
They are concerned with being true to honour for love’s sake, which is 
something much more complex, idealistic and romantic. 

It is at such points in the work that one regrets that the historian has 
not gone more deeply into the forces working upon French drama in this 
critical period of its development. Phenomena such as the umties or the 
tragi-comedy are not stereotyped and external, but evidence of tempera- 
mental preference. The unities are more than rules arbitrarily imposed, 
‘toute une esthetique est attachee aux trois unites’ as Lanson lUumi- 
natingly says {Esquisse, p. 68). The tragi-comedy surely represents a 
temperament that was violently in conflict with this ^ volont4 d’art,’ and 
which gloried in incident and rhetoric. Le Oid is a symbol of the drama of 
its century in its combination of this temperamental energy with severity 
of plan and form. 

W. G. Moore. 

Oxford. 

French the Third Classic: An Inaugural Lecture given at the University of 

Edinburgh on October 10, 1933. By John Orr. Edinburgh: 

Oliver and Boyd. 1934. 31 pp. Is. 

Why are Hhe Classics’ so called? It was not so long ago, only in the 
early seventeenth century, that they received their honoured name. It 
had from the outset a distinctly pedagogic or educational flavour. It 
meant 'high-class,’ in comparison with other Greek and Latm writings. 
And it also meant 'used in or belonging to the classes of colleges and 
schools.’ Since the Greek and Latin authors read in class were in fact the 
best or 'classical’ writers in these languages, there was double virtue in 
the name. Soon extended to the languages themselves, as opposed to the 
modern tongues, it cast over them a halo which illumines them still ' The 
Classics’ are not, they never were, exactly Greek and Latin. They are 
Greek and Latin as studied and as taught in universities and schools — ^a 
body of select hterature expounded with that peculiar combination of 
accumulated learning, nice scholarship and sound teaching traditions 
which has no need of description or commendation here. The prestige 
attaching to the name is in fact due not so much to qualities inherent in 
Greek and in Latin, as to the spirit in which these two languages have 
been studied and taught. In the literature and language of France it is 
assuredly not difiicult to discover qualities essentially 'classical’ Neither 
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is it difficult to conclude that, subjected to tbe same scholarly treatment 
as Greek and Latin, studied and taught in the same spirit, French, too, is 
among the Classics It is a high status to claim for so recent an academic 
discipline. But what Professor of French, meditating on the possibilities 
of his subject, can be content with a lower ^ 

Certainly not Professor John Orr, who has devoted his Inaugural 
Lecture at Edmburgh to a demonstration of the ^classical’ qualities of 
French and, in the title, calls a spade a spade and French ‘the third 
Classic ’ Though his title strikes the note of challenge, he is careful in the 
text not to spoil a good case by overstatmg it. It would no doubt have 
been possible — by playing a little upon the name and much exceeding the 
time-limit for lectures — first to set forth all that ‘Classic’ connotes, and 
thereafter demonstrate that ‘French’ means the same thing, if not point 
by point, then on balance. Professor Orr prefers the paths of moderation 
and contents himself with showing, most persuasively and with striking 
examples in support, that French and the ancient Classics have at tbe 
least many features m common. 

Thus, one characteristic of the Classics is Universality, French can 
claim some also. And not merely in modern times. The exordium of the 
lecture is provided by an mcident of the early thirteenth century. When 
the Count’s daughter of Ponthieu, fleemg from her Saracen lord and 
husband, the sultan of ‘Aumarie,’ is warned by her mariners that the 
wind is bearmg them straight for Brindisi: ‘Let the ship go freely,’ she 
replies, ‘for I know French and shall lead you safely everywhere.’ The 
tale is mythical, but the remark was true. In 1783 Frederick of Prussia 
made no truer, nor Eivarol, inditing then his prize essay on the congenial 
theme of Universahty It might indeed be objected that this particular 
thirteenth-century case is inconclusive. Eeference to the text shows that 
the heroine was an exceptionally gifted linguist She spoke sarrasimis 
fair and featously at ‘Aumane,’ where, moreover, her shipwrecked father 
could find no one else to speak French to him. And Version B of the story 
has an unfortunate, though perhaps spurious, addition* ‘car jou sai parler 
fran 90 is et autre langage, si vous conduirai partout ’ But there are better 
known, if less entertaining, O.F. passages which leave no doubt as to O.F. 
universality, notably the hackneyed one m Chges (which also shows that 
in Chretien’s mind French was already ‘the third classic’). 

Another characteristic of the Classics is their close connexion with Class 
Eeading which was of course apparent in the Middle Ages, but which so 
impressed the early seventeenth century. In so far as ‘Classic" means 
‘used m or belonging to the classes of colleges and schools,’ the term is 
now no longer peculiar to Latin or Greek. On that point Professor Orr’s 
statistics are clear. In 1933, out of some twenty thousand candidates for 
the School Certificate (Joint Matriculation Board) 18,728 offered French 
as one of their subjects and 8179 offered Latin. In the Higher School 
Certificate Examination 1971 took French as a principal subject and 190 
took Latin. These significant figures he quotes without exultation, but 
wuthout alarm, and over Latin m the universities he draws a prudent, 
and over Greek at all stages a merciful, veil. 
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Difficulty lias always been accounted a merit of the Classics Professor 
Orr, like his predecessor Professor J M Moore, to whose memor)* he pays 
an eloquent tribute, is no bebever m soft opinions, and even finds in 
Difficulty a positive educational value. He has some excellent remarks, for 
example, on the writing of French prose and the chastening eftects of that 
exercise not merely on Smith major, but on a greater than he, on hi Meil- 
let, for our chief contemporary linguist is aptly quoted as saying ‘ II faut 
n’avoir pas conscience des difficultes pour se resigner sans trembler a 
4cnre quelques lignes de fran§ais ’ 

The Classics are free from all reproach of Modernity. But ‘ modern ' is a 
relative term — and so is ‘ancient ’ What was the Greek Grammaticus but 
a modem language teacher performing in Kome his beneficent, nay, his 
civihsmg, task? And where does Latin cease and French begin? What 
French philologist can safely dismiss Plautus from his ken? To which 
questions we add one of our own, in defence of Modernity and of the 
Modern Humamties* Is not French thought the basis of present-day 
civilisation? — and cite Professor Whitehead, Adventures of Ideas, p. 22 : 
‘This great French age of Thought [the eighteenth century] has remade 
the presuppositions of the civihsed world.’ 

Professor Orr sums up his case by saying that French can justly claim 
to rank among the Classics, by the place it has held for eight hundred 
years officially or unofficially in our schools, by its order, harmony and 
stability, by its innate inalienable qualities yet further ‘ classicised ' by 
generations of writers and scholars intent upon perfecting their native 
tongue, above all by the mental disciphne which it provides. And here we 
return to the pedagogic or educational considerations from which we 
started and which are also the conclusion of the whole matter French is 
a Classic, when taught as such— as it was taught by Professor Moore and 
evidently will be by his successor. 

R. L. G. Ritchie. 

BzEonrrctEAH. 


Le Opere di Ugo Foscolo Edizione Nazionale. Volume vn. Leztoni, 
Articoh di Cntica e d% Polemica (1809-1811), edizione critica a cura 
di Emilio Santini. liii+4:84 pp Volume viii- Prose pohttche e 
letterane (1811-1816), edizione critica a cura di Luigi Fass6. 
oxxix-i-409 pp. Firenze; Le Monnier. 1933. Each L. 50. 

Half-waji- through the last century Orlandini and Mayer, filled with 
enthusiastic devotion for the memory of Foscolo, dedicated many years 
of their lives to the production of what they beheved to be a definitive 
edition of his works. Despite the deficiencies of that edition, its very 
existence deterred others from undertaking the same task until recent 
years, when Fascist appreciation for the patriot-poet has led to the pro- 
duction of a national edition conducted with all the exactmg care and 
discrimination of modem critical method. An influential committee 
under the chairmanship of Vittorio Cian is engaged m the production of 
twenty volumes of which those includmg the prose works falling within 
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the period 1809-16, now under review, are the first to appear. Others 
are m active preparation and several may be expected shortly. 

Foscolo described himself as 'scrittore tardo, difficile, copiatore e 
ncopiatore,’ and those not familiar with his scribbled, blotted, goose-quill 
calligraphy may get some idea of the problems of interpretation imposed 
on his editors by studying the page of MS. reproduced on p 274 of 
Santim’s volume. This is but one of their difficulties ' Foscolo had a habit 
of describing as completed works which had not advanced beyond their 
first conception, and which probably never found expression on paper. 
Modern editors have, nevertheless, to apply the acumen of Sherlock 
Holmes and the patience of Job in a search forthese disembodied creations 
of Foscolo’s imagination, despite any conviction they may have as to 
their purely fanciful existence. Other difficulties which have confronted 
the editors have been the confused arrangement of the MS. collections at 
Leghorn and Florence and the inaccuracies of the previous editions. 
Despite these handicaps there is no doubt that the present editors are 
doing all that is humanly possible to give us Foscolo’s writings in their 
best form. 

Probably the most interesting inclusions in vol. vii are the lectures 
delivered by Foscolo during his short tenure of the Pavia professorship ; 
splendid examples of his originality and eloquence. The Orazione in- 
augurale is taken from the first Milanese edition of 1809 with the addition 
of certain improvements made by the author m MS marginal notes found 
in a copy of this edition preserved m the Biblioteca comunale of Udine. 
A useful piece of work has been done by Santini in sifting the evidence for 
the Foscolian contributions to certain articles published in Eason’s 
Annah d% Saienze e Lettere (1810-12). The article on Caro and Alfieri as 
translators of Virgil is shown to be by Michele Leoni although of Foscolo’s 
inspiration. Giovanni Easori, Pietro Borsieri, Luigi and Silvio Pellico are 
others who developed Foscolo’s ideas in various articles Apparently the 
poet would throw off a series of ideas in conversation which one of his 
circle of admirers would set down in the form of an article. Later he would 
revise and correct the written pages The precise amount of Foscolo’s 
contribution is a problem to which the editor of vol vii has given con- 
siderable attention 

The second volume under review contains, besides less important 
matter, the interesting fragments (some 60 pages) intended for a life and 
rehabilitation of MachiaveUi; the Hypercalypseos; and the considerations 
arising out of the collapse of the Eegno d’ Italia collected under the title 
Della Sermtii delV Italia, What little was written of the intended work 
on MachiaveUi was left by Foscolo in a chaotic condition. Orlandmi and 
Mayer attempted to arrange the MSS., often quite arbitrarily, to form 
some kind of connected whole. Fasso has broken up this pretended 
unity and arranged the fragments to illustrate the actual evolution of the 
work. The first part now consists of ideas arising from a refutation of a 
certam Angelo Eidolfiwho held that \ikePnnGipe reflected the real opinions 
of MachiaveUi and was not intended satiricaUy. Foscolo, as is weU known, 
believed the contrary and considered that the book was written ‘ obh- 
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quamente/ The second part contains a further version of the same matter, 
but relegating Ridolfi to the background and dealing generally with more 
important criticisms, especially that of Eoscoe in his Life and Pontificate 
of Leo X, There follow various attempts at a study of Machiavelli’s life 
and historical background. The present text is a great improvement on 
the old not only in arrangement but also in accuracy — no more, for ex- 
ample, are we given a page of Eoscoe in Italian as though by Foscolo ^ 

The text of the Hypercalypseos has not called for such drastic revision, 
though by using Foscolo’s corrigenda the editor has been able to improve 
the Latin and thus remove much of the justification for Manzoni’s ironic 
comment on the subject of Foscolo’s faulty Latmity in this work. 

In a lengthy consideration of the Della Sermtii delV Italia, Fasso makes 
a very useful contribution to our knowledge of the part played by Foscolo 
in Milan in 1814 and of the immediate reasons for his voluntary exile. 
Although he was not politically implicated in the events of April 20 of that 
year, the editor considers Foscolo as playmg a pars magna in the military 
conspiracy hatched in the previous few weeks aiming at independence 
under Beauharnais or Murat. As with the Machiavelli, the Della Servitii 
delV Italia began as a polemic and developed, or was intended to develop, 
along historical lines. The work was, however, left unfinished and in 
confusion. Here too the present editor has greatly improved the text as 
previously known by frankly admitting its fragmentary condition. 

Amongst the lesser writings included m vol. vii we would call attention 
to Foscolo’s notes on Alamanni, Eucellai and Tansillo, as not hitherto 
published. 

In considering the editing of voL viii it seems that Fasso has under- 
estimated the value of Orlandini and Mayer’s work which he forgets was 
done under the very different conditions of 80 years ago. It is irritating 
to be reminded constantly of their deficiencies by one who does not 
hesitate to talk of his own ‘ doverosi scrupoli.’ The difference between the 
new and the antiquated edition is plain to careful readers and the con- 
siderable merits of the modern editor can well speak for themselves. 

E. E. Vincent. 


OXFOED. 


SpracTi- und Sachatlas Italiens und der Sndschweiz, Von K. Jaberg und 
J. JxjD. Bd IV, herausgegeben von J. Jud (Schlaf und Toilette — 
Krankheit und Heilung — Moralische Eigenschaften und Affekten — 
Soziales und Eehgioses Leben). Zofingen (Schweiz): Eingier. 1932. 
209 maps. 220 Sw. frs. 

The first three volumes of the AI8 were the joint work of both editors; 
they have now decided to divide up the work differently and Professor Jud 
is thus responsible for editing the whole of the material contained in this 
volume Its 209 maps are distributed as follows . Eiposo e Toeletta 643- 
675, Malattie e Gruarigione 676-709, Difetti, Quahta morali e Sentimenti 
710--732, Vita religiosa e sooiale 733-851, the la^-named division con- 
taiimg such important sections as Amusements, School, Church, Super- 
stitions and Folklore, and the Village and the Market-place. 
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In a valuable introduction tbe editor points out tbe particular interest 
of this volume in the amount of morphological and syntactical material it 
provides, and in the light it throws upon not only the distribution but also 
the origin of some of the peculiar features of Italian morphology, old and 
modern, particularly of the standard verbal endings and the conjugation 
of irregular and auxiliary verbs To take a single example, the map ^ ci 
leviamo ’ (660) would appear to discredit the accepted theory of the origin 
of the ending which, cartographically, seems to reveal itself as a 

fusion of two rival endings -imo and -amo (cf. Pr. -ions), a fusion favoured, 
doubtless, by the fact that it avoided, in the first conjugation, all confusion 
with the corresponding form of the preterite, and not, as propounded by 
Meyer-Lubke, an analogical formation due to stiamo. 

There is also, as we should expect from the field of human activity here 
represented, a great deal of ethnographical and folklore material, not only 
in the maps listed under the heading ^Superstitions and Folklore’ (811'- 
816), but also in such maps as ‘1’ epilessia’ (678), ‘giocare a mosca cieca’ 
(743), 'V Epifama’ (772), ^il ceppo di Natale’ (782), 'laraganella’ (789, a 
model ethnographical map this, with its very complete illustrations) But 
the bulk of the information here set forth, with a clarity which we are apt 
now to take for granted, without realising the immense labour and care its 
achievement has involved, is still, as in the preceding volumes, lexi- 
cographical. And, as heretofore, I shall confine myself to this, and en- 
deavour to point out a number of etymological problems which a first 
acquaintance with some of the maps reveals or helps to elucidate, 
concato’ (659)* 

The home of this rather peculiar form of coUocatum would appear to be the south. 
The Tuscan dialects, m the mam, avoid the word. Z#- and r-forms alternate in the 
centre, but m the south the r-forms are quite supreme But the map ba.a a further 
hmnediate mterest m its bearing upon the origm of Italian sdraiato, A number of the 
dialect variants of this word can only be explained on a basis of stemo, stTatmrv e.g. 
Mratato at pt. 572, strateto at 546, etc. Strayyato, at 665, gives us an intermediary 
between these and the literary form, which of course must be explamed in conjunction 
with its neighbours. We are thus compelled to discard the disradmre basis of the REW, 
w^ch, unsatisfactory enough for the standard form, is quite madequate to explam the 
dialect agnates, and to look to a toe with, m the case of sdraiare, an mterference of 
some other word, possibly of Germanic origm, e.g. a Gothic dragan^ ‘to stretch’ or ‘to 
draw,’ equivalent to modern German tragen, a hypothesis which pt. 590 seems to 
confirm with its variant stragar, 

'Sedersi, siediti, sedetevi’ (662, 663, 664): 

Interesting maps in the evidence they give of the inadequacy of sedere, and of its 
early reinforcement by derivation* sedito/re {sediUciTe even) and sedentare (cp. Spanish 
sentar) This is not the only case which seems to hmt at an instability of mtervocalic d 
m certam strata of Vulgar Latm speech, and the question would be well worth m- 
vestig^mg One notes, further, that the forms of sedztare have been in some oases so 
re<mced as to enter mto conflict with stare, and as seditare occurs both north and south 
of Tuscany one more than suspects the bona fides of Tuscan sedere. It is possible 
that an early seditare has disappeared m this area, after havmg got too close to stare, 
and that the contact has left its trace at pt 532 where sta a sedere equals sedersi, 

‘Spogliarsi’ (669): 

Tl^ contact of dispoliare with dispeduculare{(ip, Genovese despigoggid, ‘ spidocohiare, ’ 
and despuggid, ‘spohare,’ according to Casaccia), which it is interestmg to observe on 
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the IVench map ‘se d^shabiller ’ (ALF 394), does not seem to have taken place m Italy 
except at a few pomts 155, 163, 172 and 179 ( ’) and of these 155 seems to put up with 
the clash, while the others give us disvestirsi. In France, deshabille'} has eliminated 
dipomller to a considerable extent, although the latter has left its mark on its victor m 
the numerous ddbiller forms. French depouiller m ‘depouiUer un texte’ shows a happy 
hidmg-place for dispeduculare m the home of dispoliaie The disappearance of 
dispoliare over a great part of the north of the penmsula is due no doubt to a desire for 
a more concrete form of expression, hence, perhaps, the numerous disvestire, cavar 
fuon, and trarre fuon forms, though the last may not be uninfluenced by the neigh- 
bourmg German ausziehen Other considerations, such as the feelmg of mdelicacy 
which words like ‘ strip ’ and ‘ undress ’ arouse, may also have contributed to the evident 
downfall of dispohare, 

^Solleticare’ (682) 

A very varied picture, inasmuch as the idea ‘to tickle’ lends itself to a more or less 
spontaneous creation of picturesque forms based upon immediate sound values The 
primitive noises of the nursery, for example, here play a conspicuous part {fa cilkd ciLk, 
pt. 120, fa hdhksrdki, 719) and the result is a great freedom of phonetic treatment with 
all sorts of onomatopoeic and hypochoristic variations on the traditional theme But 
we must clearly avoid postulatmg uniformity m the mhented basis. The progress 
from Latm to Romance, particularly m this type of word, is not necessarily a progress 
from uniformity to diversity, but may be either from a lesser variety to a greater or 
from a greater to a lesser, accordmg to dates and regions 

To confine ourselves to Itahan sdleticare, we are obliged when reading this map m 
conjunction with the French map ‘chatouiUer’ {ALF 253) to reject the association of 
solleticare with Latin titillare. Tuscan /ar solletico cannot be dissociated from the forms 
far stisolergos, susalergos, susdego, etc., survivmg in southern central France Tlie basis 
of both groups is Latm solhcitare (cp. Ovid, Met , xi, 169. turn stamina [‘the strings’] 
docto PoUice soUicitat), or rather solhticare, with, for this word, a characteristic re» 
duplication of the mitial syllable in the Proven 9 al forms. The metathesis of the t and k 
has a parallel m dtincdler from scintillare. In both cases the anticipatory pronuncia- 
tion of the t may well have been prompted by an mstmctive preference for the sound 
value of i as against & as a vehicle of the idea or, if a more orthodox interpretation be 
preferred, by the sublatent suggestion of titillare on the one hand and Stella on the 
other. English tickle, as agamst dialect kittle and the kmdred Germanic forms with 
mitial k, mclmes one to lean to the earher hypothesis. We note, finally, the frequency of 
‘cat’ forms and derivatives. This leads us to accept French chatomller (O.F, chatiller) 
as one of these, as well as German kitzdn and its cognates. 

"Salassare’ (706): 

The etymology < sanguem laxare is supported by Diez’s 0 Port, sanguileissado and 
by certam forms on the northern periphery of this map, e.g. lasciar sank at pts 9 
and 29, and sanglasci^ at 305, etc. , cp. Engbsh ‘ to let blood.’ But the shortenmg pre- 
supposed by the accepted etymology is none the less astomshmg, especially when we 
compare this and the ‘sanguisuga’ map (458) The shortenmg can be accounted for, 
to some extent, if we take mto account {a) that this is clearly a northern word, (5) that 
it has crossed with solaciare, to which the numerous sulasar and solasar forms bear 
witness, though whether this crossing is early or late it is difficult to determme. It 
should be remembered that m Latin the word solacium may have a technical thera- 
peutic meanmg (cp haeo simt solacia, haec fomenta summorum dolorum, Cie Tiisc., 
cit. Lewis and Short), and that bleeding is an accepted expedient for givmg ‘relief.’ 
It IS therefore not impossible that solaciare may have taken on the speciahsed meaning 
of ‘to bleed’ at a very early date, just as French se soulager, and, according to Petroc- 
chi, at one time, Italian sollazzare, shows m its erotic use another specialisation of the 
idea ‘to find relief.’ One suspects that m the baser circles of Vulgar Latm society the 
ideas conveyed by solacium and salax were fairly contiguous, and that this fact too 
may not be without its bearmg on the history of the word. 

'Indovinaxe’ (746) 

The RE W bears no rubric indicatmg a survival of Latm 7i/wmenm It seems impossible 
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to account for a number of the central and southern words for ‘to guess’ otherwise 
than by an adnumiTiare, and as these go right up to Tuscany they may have played 
their part m the history of indovmare 

"La bambola’ (750): 

This map raises quite a pretty problem of semasiology and etymology Here, and 
on the correspondmg French map (ALF 1074), the ‘doll’ m a great number of dialects 
is called ‘a teat ’ Indeed the old word pwp(p)a, which is found from Sicily to Belgium, 
means in various areas ‘teat’ as well as ‘doll ’ Which is the fundamental, which the 
derived meanmg’ And what part does^w^^x in the sense of ‘larva’ play in the scheme’ 
To the first question one can answer unhesitatmgly that ‘teat’ is the fundamental and 
‘doU’ the derived meanmg The domain of child-rearing, the domam of croonmg and 
gurglmg, is a domain of primitive sound values. Puppa, for ‘mpple,’ is as fundamental 
from the point of view of sound values as is ‘teat’ and ‘titty’ and Greek rirdr), they 
are both essentially based upon sucking sounds, one bi-labial, the other Imguo-dental. 
How then are we to explam the transference of meanmg from ‘teat’ to ‘doll’’ The 
intermediary is the dummy teat or ‘ comforter ’ given to children to suck This, before 
the advent of the rubber article, was composed (and still is, cp. Littre, s v Sugon) of a 
piece of rag tied round a nucleus of sweetened bread, etc., with enough spare cloth 
attached to avoid all risk of its being swallowed by the aspirmg mfant. The shape of 
this IS exactly that of the rag doll or pope di phoes portrayed m Haust’s Dichonwme 
LiegeoiSf and of the ‘dolly’ used in English households for stammg water blue The 
writer has heard the term ‘dolly’ appli^ to the rag ‘comforter’ (cp for the associa- 
tion Wright’s Dialect Dictionary^ s.v. Tittydol) In Anjou (cp Von Wartburg, FEW, 
s V hrunna) hrone means ‘breast’ and hrmeau is the name of the child’s ‘dummy.’ 
Poupee, according to Littre, means, as well as ‘ doll,’ a piece of rag used to suckle calves 
Puppa, therefore, first a teat, came to be used for the ‘dummy,’ then the rag doll, 
which IS frequently the same thmg to the onmivorous infant, before becommg a 
general term for ‘doll ’ This, it should be remarked, and not the collective value of 
the suffix -ie, as GamiUscheg suggests, gives the most satisfactory explanation of the 
ending of Fimchpoupie, which is thus a verbal derivative from pouper ‘to suck’ and 
on all fours with titee 

From the rag doll, shaped like a child in swaddling-clothes, to the sense of "pupa,’ 
‘larva’ (cp Kemacle: Poupeye, ‘nid de larves du hanneton’) is an easy step. Ho com- 
parison could be more apt, and indeed there are frequent ‘larva’ words on the ‘bam- 
bola’ map, cp pt. 190, higata, etc. But if pu(p)pa means ‘larva’ and ‘doll,’ and 
Tuscan bambola is surrounded by ‘ larva ’ words, may we not be forced to a new etymo- 
logy of Italian bambola and with it of hambo and bambino^. Let the map guide us. To 
the east of the bambola area the doll is called bambdsa (pts 490, 478, etc ) close to 
bugata (499, 437) and m 479 bumbosa We are thus compelled to take into account 
bombyx, bombax, ‘silkworm,’ ‘cocoon’ (w. BEW, 923, 1202), and bambax, and to seem 
bambola, bambo and bambino some kmd of ofi-shoots of these words and not the de- 
scendants of some mysterious ‘Schallwort’ bamb as the proposes, in other words 
to estabhsh a definite semantic relationship between Itahan bambino and French 
poupon. The elaboration of this problem, which I hope to take up elsewhere and can 
here merelv outlme, would entail an investigation of the present map m conjunction 
with ‘il seno’ (126), ‘il capezzolo’ (127), and ‘il bruco,’ together with the relevant 
TVench material. We can even at this stage, however, draw a useful lesson, namely, 
that etymologies based upon Imguistic geography are forced upon us by a complex of 
fact, and, like words themselves, have a commumty value, whereas those resultmg 
from speculation upon an isolated word are often but the ungovemed ofisprmg of 
individual fancy. Not that the element of surprise need be lackmg m the geographical 
etymologies To take a further mstance, arismg out of this self-same complex. On the 
map for ‘poup^e’(.iLi’ 1074) there appears, at various ^om\&,guenon (70) and gueniche 
(66, 69, etc.). This group has inspired a number of more or less fantastical etymologies. 
Our rag doll-sucette agam provides the key and oblige us to Imk up the whole senes 
guenon, gu&niche, gueniUe, guenippe, etc , with the Gennamc word ‘to wean,’ Dutch 
wennen Guenon is really a ^sevrem first of all, then a ‘doll,’ and then only a ‘monkey’ 
(op, Gascon mounague: poup6e plutdt informe, faite de chifions r^unis au petit bon- 
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heur; doigtier de chiffon pour couvrir une blessure, femme laide et mal fagotee; 
personne k figure renfrognee. Palay, DicUonnaire du Bdarnaxs et du Gascon modernes) 
and the various other meanmgs shared by the members of the family, ‘rags,* ‘pros- 
titute,’ ‘old woman,’ etc, can all be matched among the other words for ‘doll’ 
scattered here and there over the ‘bambola’ and ‘poupee’ maps 

‘Accendo la pipa’ (760)* 

Another map from which etymologies, new and old, fall like ripe fruit The literary 
form for the verb is practically confined to the Tuscan area. The remamder of the 
penmsula displays a more or less solid mass of apptcciare forms in the south, and a 
welter of competing forms in the north with a widespread predommance of a form 
impicciare in some very curious guises. One of the oddest competitors of this northern 
word is a derivative of vucus, mscare^ origmally ‘to stick’; cp the ‘glu’ map of the 
ALB (1830), where vish for ‘bird-lime’ is common on the adjoming Provengal area. 
This immediately remmds us that appiccmre also means ‘to stick,’ or rather ‘to stick 
together in pairs' and forthwith we are confronted with an interestmg semasiological 
and etymological problem* what is the relationship between the ideas ‘to stick’ and 
‘to light,’ and what connection, if any, is there between the root words of viscare and 
appicciare'^ 

With the last map reviewed we were m the nursery. Here we are in the nursery 
garden. In the former the child’s ‘dummy’ gave us the connectmg Imk between a 
number of apparently heterogeneous words. Here the link is provided by methods of 
tree- and plant-graftmg. Whether German anstechen, which means ‘to fasten,’ ‘to set 
hght to’ and ‘to catch’ (of a disease), has the same fundamental basis I shall not here 
discuss I cite it at present merely to parallel the semantic relationship, a relationship 
which we shall more readily understand if we forget our modem match-box and call 
to mmd more primitive methods of transferrmg or transmitting fire. These methods 
form essentially a ‘graftmg’ process, and that is why on the French map ‘allumer’ 
{ALB 34) we find the verb Spar, at pt. 73, which occurs as dpa at pt 57 of the ‘greffer’ 
map {ALB 666), and why on the map ‘exciter’ {ALB 1821) the form apeto occurs at 
pt. 913 not very far from the central southern domam of emputa ‘gre&r.’ Of these 
words more anon. 

To ‘graft’ is the connectmg link between southern appicciare and north-western 
viscare Is their relationship any closer than that? In the process of graftmg there is 
first a joining of the two members (cp. ALB 666, pts. 944, 946, 947 : ^ointar ‘to graft’) 
and then a smearmg or covermg of the jomt For this purpose, the Vinti Giomaie 
deir Agncultura by Agostmo Gallo (Venise, 1615) recommends, p. 104, that the 
‘tronco. . sia ben legato e ben coperto colla cera composta col largato P] per esser 
mighore deU’ altra nel coprire, e nell’ empire ogm fessura, e perche ancor’ h di manca 
spesa.’ And though it is true that ‘cera’ is not ‘pece,’ the map ‘la resma’ (568) shows 
them both used as a name for ‘resm’ (cp. Engl, cobbler’s wax — ‘pitch’), we are there- 
fore obliged to conclude that pece is at the base of appicciare, just as vise ‘lime’ is 
obviously at the base of viscare. But if pece is the root of appicciare, it is also the root 
of impicciare, and Diez was right m his derivation of Italian impicciare, ‘ to embarrass,’ 
despite Meyer-Lubke’s rejection of an etymology strongly backed up on the semantic 
Side by two other ‘pitch’ derivatives, Spamsh and popular Italian impegolare^ 

This impicciare, found m the north for ‘accendere,’ has another competitor with 
which it IS often entangled or blended. The followmg are a few forms of it (1st pers, 
pres, md.) : amvit (pt. 5), mid (9), ympi (319), impiyo (362). The Greek ijx^vrevetv, on 
which impidare, the base of French enter and Prov. empuiar ‘to graft,’ has been 
modelled, will not satisfy all these forms, any more than it completely accounts for 
O.E. impian and O.H.G. impfon, which is found beside a more obvious representation, 
impfitem. We must not be bhnded by the dogma of speech uniformity m the Vulgar 

^ Just as, despite Gamillscheg and Bloch, lattre was right in seeing poix m empois, cp the 
forms empays, etc., for pece m Piemonte {AI8 210), and ewhesh for hesh {vuciim), at pts. 
727 and 728, for ‘bird-hme,’ on ALB 1830. In both cases we have throw-offs from a verb- 
form With prefix im-. The probable entanglements of impedica/re and impiciare in France 
call for farther investigation. The form m empes&r precludes a direct descent from the 
latter; it has apparently been reconstructed fixim empois. 
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Latin period to the extent of believing, either that every Greek word borrowed was 
latinised in a completely uniform manner throughout the Romama, or that when 
Greek possessed two alternative forms only one of these could penetrate into the do- 
main of Latm We must remember that Greek and Latm met on an extended front 
and in a multitude of social contacts, high and low. We can only visualise the Im- 
guistic past m terms of the Imguistic present. And m many cases of Greek borrowmgs 
a similar variety of pronunciations must have prevailed in Italy as m present-day 
France for such English words as beefsteak and meeting 

The of Greek ifMcpvreveLv, for example, could be latmised as p or/ Spanish jpwa, 

‘ a shoot ’ or * scion,’ is a husbandry word and m my view represents cjivds or <pvr} And 
there were good reasons, no doubt, for p to be preferred, as t^vreveiv corresponds with 
futuere. But all regions may not have been so susceptible, and a form with/mstead of 
p satisfies such forms as amvid in the Rhetian area perfectly^ Now Greek has €fi(j>veLv 
beside iix(jivT€V€Lv, It seems clear that the shorter form has been borrowed as well and 
latmised variously as impuare, impyare^ imfyare, or, with voicing of the /, imvyare* 
The former has spread to 0 H G. and to 0 E as impfon and impian. As impare (cp. 
guattuor > quattor) it accounts for the ampar forms found m eastern French areas 
As imviare it accounts admirably for French enger (> ertgeance) and 0 F aengier, which 
m sense value is equal to what a German "^ammpfen would be. To derive aengier from 
adimpheare, as does the EWF seems quite erroneous. Accordmg to the examples m 
Tobler-Lommatsch, ‘evil’ can " aengier f one can aengier ‘God m oneseH,’ one can be 
aengid with ‘aU good,’ with ‘death,’ with ‘vermin’ and with ‘error’ (cp. the meta- 
phorical uses of German propfen and impfen). As for enger, a glance at Littre’s ex- 
amples convinces of the appropriateness of the idea of ‘to graft’ or ‘moculate’ as a 
basis for all its usages, particularly for that quoted m the Supplement Partout leurs 
demandes de revoltes estoyent pareiUes; dont les Suaubes estoyent premiers auteurs, 
et en avoyent engd les autres. 

The ramifications of this map, as we have already seen, take us mto Spam. But in 
addition to pegar, which among its multitude of meanmgs mcludes that of ‘to catch,’ 
of a disease or a &e, but which, nowadays at all events, does not mean ‘to graft,’ we 
are led to consider the verb ingerta/r with a g which awakes attention I would suggest 
that this is a loan woi^ from France, adopted possibly owmg to the semantic overload 
of pegar, and that it is a blendmg of a northern enger with its southern rival insertar, 
in other words, that both available words were borrowed and that the resultmg ingertar 
IS a compromise between them, similar to those which are visible to-day m Italy be- 
tween impiar and impicciare, if mdeed the latter is itself not a blendmg of impiare and 
appicciare 

To make anythmg approachmg a complete study of this map we must await the 
publication of the map for ‘mnestare ’ I would venture to predict, however, even at 
this stage, that of this word and its equivalent annestare, the latter, as representmg 
another of the fundamental stages of graftmg, that of ‘bmdmg together,* will show 
itself to be the primitive form, as mdeed it more aptly describes the most elemental^ 
method of graftmg, that of merely juxtaposmg the two members, and that it will 
reveal itself as a derivative of necto, nexus > annexitare. 

' (Bestemmiare) come un tmco' (811) 

The map ‘(to swear) like a trooper’ brmgs us out of the domain of ‘Worter und 
Saohen’ into a field where the ‘ideahstischer Philolog’ would be more at home. Can 
we, by an examination of the variants for ‘ come un turco ’ and ‘ comme un paien ’ which 
this map and ALF 982 supply, discover any manifestation of a difference of mentahty 
or outlook m the two neighbourmg ‘Latin’ peoples? 

Naturally, on both maps, the Turk and the pagan are m the majority, because m 
both cases the question put by the mvestigator contamed the current comparison. 
But there are sufdoient variants for our test, 50 on the French side as agamst some 35 
in Italy, In both countries the Church’s condemnation of blasphemy is very apparent. 

^ An infiuence of a&oivare is not impossible m the Rhetian word Advivare accounts 
satisfactorily for the aviar forms found on the ‘accendo’ and the ‘allumer’ maps; cp. 
m'sa&em>viaz. 
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In Italy the ‘ dannato ’ provides the comparison at 15 pomts, in France the ‘ damne ’ at 
17 points, -with a variant, ‘ perdu,’ at 5 pomts In both countries one can swear like ‘ a 
devil,’ or, more rarely, ‘the devil’ (Italy 30, France 12), or ‘a demon’ (Italy 9, 
France 2), a similarly ‘mspiied’ comparison, no doubt, in both cases, but with Italy 
well in the lead. 

When we come to the next set of religious parallels, allusions to paganism and heiesy, 
if we neglect the current ‘Turk’ and ‘pagan,’ France is nowhere* agamst Italy’s (he 
swears) like ‘a heretic’ (20 times), like ‘a pagan’ (4), ‘an Aryan’ (3), ‘a Lutheran’ (1), 
‘an African’ (1), ‘a Sarrasm’ (1), ‘a Jew’ (12), ‘a Hebrew’ (7), ‘a circumcised’ (3), ‘a 
renegade’ (3), lYance can offer nothmg but 2 Jews (both near the Spanish fiontier), 
1 ‘renegade,’ with an amusmg popular variant ‘revenant,’ and the more intellectual 
variants ‘ an atheist ’ ( 1 ), ‘ an apostate ’ ( 1 ), and a ‘ debaptise ’ ( 1 ) It is true that France 
has also 4 ‘Huguenots,’ but these, like the ‘Bourguignons’ so numerous in the north- 
west (9) and the sohtary ‘Picard’ in the Creuse department, are historical lelics which 
go back to famous disturbers of the peace and have no ‘ sectarian ’ basis, any moie than 
the widespread ‘comme im templier’ (21) found m the north-east; cp current French 
‘boire comme un tempher ’ 

Another set m which Italy is quite ‘hors concours’ also displays the reprobation 
meted out by the Church to the swearer, and places the latter right outside the pale of 
humamty. At one pomt m Italy you can swear like ‘ an ogre,’ at 21 like ‘ a beast,’ at 11 
hke ‘an animal,’ like ‘a dog’ at 7, ‘a pig’ at 5, ‘a bear’ at 3, ‘an ass’ at 3, ‘a wolf ’ at 1, 
and, sad to relate, at one also like ‘ an ox ’ » No priest could impose such similes on the 
French mmd or tongue, and so, save for a lonely and not very mtelhgible ‘ comme une 
rosse’ on the far north-eastern frontier, this group is entirely absent from the French 
map. 

But Italy loses all her lead in the next group, which we may call ‘vocational ’ The 
soldier’s excellence m the art of profanity is madequately recognised in both countiies ; 
m addition to the Burgundians, Picards and Huguenots just mentioned, France 
brings in the ‘trooper’ and the ‘dragoon’ once only, and Italy once only the ‘con- 
script.’ But France pays handsome recognition to the drover and his lash (‘charretier,’ 
‘voiturier,’ ‘roulier,’ 28 pomts m all) and Italy, though only in the neighbourhood of 
the French zone of influence, mentions him nme times. France also displays her keener 
sense of economic and social values with her ‘portefaix’ (4), ‘crocheteur’ (1), ‘rag- 
man’ (3), ‘tmker’ (3), ‘water-carrier’ (1), ‘paysan’ (probably a variant of ‘paien,’ 1), 
‘pauvre’ (5), ‘malheureux’ (1); Italy, where poverty is no disgrace, inflicts no such 
discredit upon her down-and-outs, save for one solitary ‘ragman’ and a rather mys- 
terious ‘borveda’ which M. Jud understands ‘emer der Pulver herstellt ’ More 
socially justifiable perhaps is the shghtly greater severity which, compared with Italy, 
France displays with her ‘comme un debauche’ (1), her ‘thief’ (3), her ‘brigand’ (1), 
her ‘gal4rien’ (1) and her ‘scelerat’ (1), a group to which Italy oiily contributes one 
‘scelerato’ and one ‘assassmo.’ But where Italy is left completely standmg is m the 
next two groups. France, as we have seen, will not admit that profamty sets a man 
among the brute beasts For her it is a human failmg, and, while condemning the 
lack of ‘mesure’ and ‘raison’ it denotes, she accounts for it by some pathological 
condition, physical or mental, m the dehnquent, and so, agamst her ‘ecorche’ (2), 
‘poss^d^’ (7), ‘fou’ (3), ‘enrag4’ (1), ‘retoumeur de boudms’ (1), ‘casseur d’assiettes’ 
(10), ‘bruleur de maisons’ (1), ‘sauvage’ (1), Italy can only set one solitary ‘selvatico.’ 

But France is the country not only of Descartes but of Voltaire, and only in France 
could one be expected to swear like ‘a cur6’ (2), ‘a priest’ (13), ‘a pere’ (1), *a bishop’ 
(1) or ‘ a pope ’ ( 1 ) ! It is true that Italy appears to have been moculated with the same 
satirical spirit, for at pomt 760 they swear hke ‘ a samt ’ ; but no, at point 760 the dialect 
basis IS not Itahan, it is Franco-Pro ven 9 al ! To sum up: In Italy, a submissive Catho- 
licism, a less developed critical sense, a humbler economic status ; in France, a bourgeois 
outlook, a resentment agamst the disturber of the peace, a deprecation of conduct not 
based upon reason and restramt, and a touch of anti-olericahsm and satire, national 
characterisstics which even a Imguistic atlas clearly reveals. 


InieiBxiBaH. 


John Obe. 
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Historia de la Literatura Nacional Espanola en la Edad de Oro, For 

Ludwig- Pfandl Traduccion del aleman por el Dr Jorge Rubi6 

Balaguer. Barcelona. Juan Gili 1933. xv+ 692 pp. 28 pesetas. 

Dr Pfandl’s Geschichte der spamschen NaUonalhteratur in ihrer Blutezeit 
was mentioned m the bibliography of this periodical for July, 1929, but 
it does not appear that review copies reached this country The present 
Spanish rendering, therefore, may be reviewed as though it were an 
origmal It is the work of a highly accomplished Catalan scholar, and 
its accuracy is above the standard normal m that country. The biblio- 
graphical entries have been revised, but mcompletely. The reader should 
consider them reliable up to 1928, when the German text was concluded. 

Ticknor’s history of Spanish literature was m three volumes, but the 
phenomenal success of the late Professor Pitzmaurice-Kelly’s work re- 
duced the scale from three to one One-volume accounts (handy for, and 
often frankly addressed to, university classes of a pass standard) are 
now abundant. They are inventories rather than works of criticism, and 
a gap lies between them and the scholarly monographs on many subjects, 
in the sense that we feel the want of general works on an ampler plan, 
capable of treating whole periods m a manner detailed enough to serve 
the experienced reader. Cejador’s fifteen volumes, of course, are m- 
capable of this service, even if we were able to trust any single one of 
his afiSirmations. The present book appears, mdeed, m one tome only; 
but it covers little more than a century and takes more paper than three 
ordmary manuals. Dr Pfandl has, therefore, room to discuss general 
topics, and to brmg the vast and irregular mass of Golden Age hterature 
under the control of certam leading ideas. And yet there are many 
passages in which he is scarcely more expansive than the text-books. 
In such matters as Mysticism and the Drama, when he has discussed 
general topics, he offers no more than selected authors or works by way 
of illustration, and there are other aspects of Golden Age literature (such 
as History and the Epic) which he does not care to develop The reader 
will discover, therefore, that the scale of treatment is not uniform This 
is not a manual, even for the scholar It is an entirely personal treatment 
of an epoch of Spanish literature, carried out with astonishmg industry 
and width of learnmg, and with quite personal limits of sympathy. This 
point IS realised by its author m several passages (e.g., pp. 322, 420, 600), 
in which he puts forward views not as generally received nor as absolutely 
true, but as his opinion 

His most important service is to bring Golden Age literature under 
the control of leading critical ideas. Fundamental among these is the 
effort to relate literature to the social and mtellectual background of 
that age. Thus the order of narrative is not chronological, nor is the 
author scrupulous to interpret the personality of writers. Even so great 
a figure as Cervantes is distributed among different chapters, and his 
dramas and Galatea are removed to a distance of half a century from his 
other efforts. The great social fact of the age was the nationhood of 
Spain, its literature is a ^Nationalliteratur.’ The author excludes from 
his purview Catalans and Portuguese, whose work is irrelevant to this 
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centralised literature He excludes also Mexicans and Chileans, I think 
with less reason. For by what token is any writer of that age given any 
other nationality than Spanish^ Was it not a characteristic of the 
nationhood of Spam that on it the sun never set *2 The reader must be 
prepared, however, to hear of Balbuena’s Bernmdo but not his Grandeza 
Mex%cana^ of Ercilla (and that rather briefly) but not Oha or Castellanos, 
of Hojeda but not Sor Juana Ines de la Cruz, and he must expect dis- 
appomtment as he reads the notice of Garcilaso de la Vega el Inca He 
cannot complam, however, but only regret that so well-documented a 
writer thought fit to treat these names as beyond his sphere of mterest. 
This Blutezeitf Dr Pfandl holds, extends from 1555 to about 1700 (but 
really not much past 1659 as a period of efflorescence). The limits are 
disconcerting at times. There is no Garcilaso de la Vega Montemayor, 
Ahndarrdez, Lazanllo, etc , are wantmg, though there are chapters 
devoted to their copies or congeners. Within these dates, thus somewhat 
arbitrarily enforced, there lies a century of hterary effort governed, for 
Dr Pfandl, by two mam tendencies Mysticism and the Baroque. His 
book IS divided mto two periods, and each half is opened by an essay 
on one of these themes. That on Mysticism seems to me admirable, par- 
ticularly in the knowledge imparted to us of its theological background. 
The notion of the Baroque, dear to German criticism of recent years, 
is one which I am still unable to assimilate 

So Spanish Literature of the Golden Age is another case of ' Stromungen.’ 
As applied to German literature of the last fifty years, this method 
dimmishes the importance of the artist's personahty, and also shows 
considerable complexity of detail. Writers ‘stream' in different directions 
from each other, from themselves at an earlier date, or from themselves 
simultaneously. Is it merely because Spain is distant and the Golden 
Age remote that two ‘streams' alone are discerned m a hundred years? 
Is it always, for mstance, relevant to calculate where each author 
between 1555 and 1600 stands with regard to Mysticism or even 
Platonism? Herrera, Leon and S. Juan de la Cruz are ordered on p. 161 
accordmg to the state of their souls, ‘mundana, mistico-mundana o 
completamente mistica.’ Judgments as to states of grace or morals tend 
to take the place of literary appreciation; analyses of content replace 
cnticism. Normally this msistence on thoughts rather than style is 
mstructive and stimulating, but there are certamly cases in which pure 
stylists suffer, and even important thinkers are hable to be cold-shouldered 
when they do not illustrate one or other ‘Stromung.' 

There is no room here to embark on any general discussion, and I must 
confine myself to a list of pomts. Note the treatment of Cano and Suarez 
among Salamancan philosophers in the first chapter. Dr Pfandl accepts 
Del conoc%miento de si mismo as by Leon, and points to Teresan influence 
in it. That would indicate the date 1582, which I have proposed on other 
grounds. Leon's scholarship is not separable from his poems (as Dr Pfandl 
avers on p. 189) as practically all the chapter ‘Pastor' of the N ombres 
de Cristo is repeated m lyrics, poetry is defended and Psalm-renderings 
begin in ‘Monte,’ and the Platonic heaven appears in N ombres de Cnsto 
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and Job On the other hand there are poems wholly Horatian or epically 
Vergilian which have nothing to do with these prose writmgs because 
they belong to the period before 1572. Thus datmg is essential to under- 
stand Leon’s lyrics, one should not generalise the Platonic mood too 
much. The conflict with Leon de Castro was not wholly personal (p. 184), 
as the rival claims of Septuagmt and Hebrew are still of scholarly 
importance m dubious readmgs, and were then much more difl&oult to 
assess. The N ombres de Gnsto aims at more than mlgarizacion. It is a 
serious use of the vernacular, deeply techmcal m the chapter ‘Jesus,’ 
and claims to be a contribution to restormg the unity of Christendom 
on the basis of an enlightened Catholicism, with arguments for certain 
dogmas then rebutted, and agamst Jews and Lutherans. Herrera’s 
Lepanto and Alcazarqumr odes are not merely mdebted to the Bible. 
They are made up of blocks of Scripture (Psalms, Isaiah, Song of Moses, 
etc.), and Herrera’s attitude is that of a prophet of wrath Hence their 
difference from all his other poems, even the other heroic odes. The rmg 
of the sentences is that of the Vulgate, and not, m the strictest sense, 
Hebraic. Dr Pfandl neglects to develop the Eenaissance concept of a 
pastoral Golden Age (p 86), and calls these novels bormg, which is 
perhaps just, but hardly sympathetic. He is hostile to Petrarca and 
Petrarchiamsm, but rightly observes that Herrera is only Petrarchan 
m accidentals, his thought bemg much simpler. It is a pity this work 
could not draw more on Professor Peers’ Studies of the Spanish Mystics^ 
as the two books are complementary. Professor Peers gives a better 
canon; Dr Pfandl has a better theological background. All his judg- 
ments of Cervantes are interesting. He has a special (semi-mystical) 
interpretation of Persiles (p. 285) and of the moral mtention of the 
Novelas Exemplares. He puts Cervantes’ best work m the Baroque Age 
as bemg anti-baroque (p 321) ’ In dealmg with the drama he begms his 
general considerations with Faith, which connects up with one of his 
leading ideas, but seems to be a difficult gambit. He expresses preference 
for Alarcon over Tirso (p. 459), contrary to the general practice: they 
should both get fair play, and comparisons tend to be ‘odious’ between 
them because their merits are diametrically opposed. There are some 
good pomts made to distmguish Lope and Calderon, and they should 
have been established with regard to the code of honour (p. 414). They 
had the same general views, but Lope does not mdulge m Calder6n’s 
casuistical excesses. Lope selects cases of disputed honour: whether a 
labrador hour ado has ‘honour’ like an hidalgo. His villams deny this; the 
labrador asserts, and the Kmg confirms. Calderon seeks to imow what 
is the extreme case either of secrecy in the vengeance or guiltlessness 
in the victim. Very rightly Dr Pfandl says that appreciation of autos 
sacramentales is not confined to Catholics (p. 467). Present-day Cathoho 
sentiment is quite unlike the theocratic national sentiment of such play- 
lets, though Catholics may appreciate certain dogmatic elements better. 
As literature and culture they belong to a certam environment, and 
make a demand on imagination that is wholly historic. He also marks 
off these spectacles — ^rightly, I think — ^from the comedias. Their presenta- 
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tion being wholly different — spectacular, processional, notional — their 
criticism must also be different, probability, rhetoric, characterisation, 
etc., cannot but be different things m the autos from what they are in 
comedias which are conceived of as human happenings, and performed 
as lay entertainments. Dr Pfandl handles the autos with exceptional 
felicity. Of Gongora he remarks neatly (p. 530) that he has ' mas fama 
que grandeza,’ and notes the special attitude of the Soledades to nature. 
Sr Alonso described this element in them under the unpleasant rubric 
of 'contenido polimorfico.’ Dr Pfandl speaks of a 'sene de impresiones 
mcoherentes de la naturaleza’ (p. 530). Personally, I prefer to call them 
'dissolving views’ of nature, states of aesthetic sensibility, leadmg on to 
the treatment of nature as a succession of states of the soul in the Prelude. 
In any case, it seems clear that in the Soledades the story and characters 
matter notlnng, and are no more than a pretext for the poet’s impressions 
of nature, which constitute the true theme. Also, there is an element 
of insuccess m Gongora’s enterprise, which caused it to remain unfinished. 
The treatment of Gracidn seems to me very interesting, as also the com- 
parison on p. 604 of Cervantes, Quevedo and Gracian, as representatives 
of the age. 

These are a few impressions, and any other student could find as long 
a list of stimulating novelties. They bear witness to the value and interest 
of Dr PfandTs personal contribution to our enjoyment of the best 
Spanish literature. 

William J. Entwistle. 

Oxford. 

Ohras de D. Eam6n Menbndez Pidal Vol. i ; La Leyenda de los Infantes 

de Lara. Vol. ii: Historia y Epopeya. Madrid: Centro de Estudios 

Hist6ricos. 1934. xvi+490 and 308 pp. 22 and 15 ptas. 

The commencement of an edition of Sr Menendez Pidal’s complete 
works IS an occasion to be marked with white chalk. His activity has 
been so fruitful and manifold, has lasted long enough to go out of print 
though never out of demand, and has been scattered in reviews and 
Eestschriften over three continents The second of these volumes gathers 
up some of these disjecta, the legends of Garci-Hern4ndez and Garcia, 
counts of Castile, of the Abbot of Montemayor, a new account of the 
capture of Toledo from Ibn Bassam, and an mterpretation of Mainet as a 
legend of specifically Toledan origin. The former volume reprints photo- 
graphically his famous work on the Infantes de Lara. The author admits 
that it does not represent his final views in every paragraph, and he adds 
appendices correcting and amphfying his work in a way no other scholar 
could have done ; but he pleads a natural disinclination to do again work 
that is, for the most part, definitive. Among specific changes, it appears 
that his celebrated reconstruction in verse of the scene of the heads would 
be less markedly octosyllabic; there are emendations in the account of the 
chronicles; and various other novel observations in the appendices, such 
as mention of a Tagalo version of this Legend, and confutation of Bous- 
sagol’s argument which denied the influence of Hookham Prere on Rivas’ 
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Moro Exposito One great advantage is possessed by tbe policy of making 
a photographic reproduction. The Legend of the Infantes was written 
when the author was twenty-five and it has, along with its precocious 
maturity, a certain youthful freshness which makes it especially delight- 
ful, and it represents a feasible achievement for a young scholar. It is a 
book of encouragement for those who seek to learn how to become his- 
panists. A second advantage is that its appearance in 1896 opened an era. 
From 1876 to 1896 it had been the part of Men6ndez y Pelayo to show that 
Spamsh literature was no mere Romantic toy, but took its part in all 
the great intellectual movements of mankind, and specifically of Europe, 
such as the movement of Indian moral fables, the growth of the novel or 
the theatre, the chivalrous epos, etc The date 1896 took the master still 
in mid-career, and he continued his beneficent apostolate for almost 
another score of years , but none the less, 1896 marked a new attitude to the 
subject. Sr Men6ndez Pidal took for granted the achievements of his 
predecessor; he could assume the enthusiasm of educated minds for 
Spanish letters without ranging irrelevantly over the literatures of 
Europe. He first put Spanish works under the nucroscope, and showed that 
the business of scholarship was not with panoramas alone, but also with 
details, though in the pursuit of detailed truths he never lost the sense of 
vaster movements. In this way, the study of seven chapters of the First 
General Chronicle, or twelve of the Second, not merely brought to light a 
buried epos of poignantly tragic emphasis and illustrated its historical 
miheu, but it also contained by implication all this great scholar’s sub- 
sequent work* the classification of the General Chronicles, the attitude 
adopted to epic and ballad theory, the classification and origins of ballads, 
the editorial methods used in the Pnmera Grdmca General, etc. Parti- 
cularly, it exemplified and perfected the new technique of Spanish scholar- 
ship, which has sometimes been described as German, but to me seems 
rather that of the ficole des Chartes, namely, the concentration of an 
immense battery of learning upon significant facts until they reveal their 
last shred of meaning. A rewritten Leyenda would have been welcome; 
but an accessible copy of 1896 is perhaps yet more welcome, since there 
lies the germ of Sr Men4ndez PidaFs whole future development. 

In issuing these volumes, their distinguished author has thought 
chiefly of the opposition manifested abroad to some of his characteristic 
doctrmes. He offers to show that the Spanish epics are no mere fables, but 
spring directly from the events they relate, first as ‘poetic history,’ and 
then in the process of time, by the addition of romantic elements, de- 
veloping into ‘historical poetry.’ The new material he has gathered in 
support of this contention is remarkably strong and convincing. The 
monastic theories of M. Bedier wear, m comparison, an air of paradox. To 
discover clerical interests as the main purpose of poems purely chivalrous 
for thousands of lines is surely to pit the part against the evidence of the 
whole. In Spam, at least, tWe is nothing to prove that monasteries, 
sepulchres or pilgrimage routes formed the cantares de gesta, though there 
are abundant signs of their interest ex post facto in keeping up the tombs 
of heroes and preserving their epic memories. 
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Space requires me to limit my comment, and therefore I shall mention 
only the new evidence as to the Infantes From Ibn Hayyan (a complete 
edition of whose fragments is a dire necessity of Spanish mediseval 
scholarship) Sr Men^ndez Pidal has unearthed some very curious facts 
concerning the years 973-5. It was an epoch of embassies to Cordoba 
(966-75), in which Christian chiefs quarrelled before the Caliph and the 
hajib 'All ibn 'Amr, later Al-Mansur. Almanzor had not yet become noted 
on the Frontier (from 977), where Ghalib (d. 981) covered the middle 
frontier from his 'place-d^armes at Medina Cell Torrambril on the Novi- 
erca, which falls into the Arabiana near Almenar, was an outpost garri- 
soned by five sons of a certain Amril ben Timlet (Sr Menendez PidaFs 
spelling), who died in 972. Various embassies at Cordoba included one 
from the Galician Count Eodrigo Velazquez (September 23, 973), and one 
from Garci-Hernandez of Castile (August, 974). Trouble with the 
Idrisids caused Ghalib to cross to Africa, and tempted Garci-Hernandez 
to combine with Leon and Navarre for the capture of Deza (September 2, 
974), news of which reached Cordoba on September 12. His envoys were 
ordered to leave at once, and when they protested, they were imprisoned, 
and not further noticed by the Arabic historian Among the events of the 
campaign was an ambuscade in which two of AmriTs sons were taken, and 
one died. In 975 Cordoba reacted: Ghalib inflicted an irreparable defeat 
on the Castilians at San Est4ban de Gormaz, Almanzor arrived on the 
Frontier in 977, and the era of peaceful negotiations was at an end. In 
this story we recognise the facts of the Infantes de Lara a raid occurring 
simultaneously with an embassy at C6rdoba; Almanzor at Cordoba, 
Galve with the armies; Buy Velazquez hostile to Castile (as a Leonese 
stalwart) and communicating with Almanzor; a skirmish on the Arabiana 
near Almenar; the capture and death of young men; a message reaching 
Cordoba on the vispera de San Oebndn (September 13) , and a complexion 
of affairs scarcely to be imagined after 975. 

These are astonishing coincidences, but there exist also differences, and 
discussion is likely to centre on their treatment Sr Men4ndez Pidal holds 
that such differences would disappear if we were possessed of full know- 
ledge; and in fact the gap between the Legend and History is now much 
narrower than in 1896. Others would argue that some differences always 
were there, and that the student’s business is to account for similarity and 
difference in one smgle exposition Two gaps are hypothetically filled by 
Sr Menendez Pidal which are vital to this identification. Gonzalo 
Gustioz, a perfectly historical figure, may have been one of Garci- 
Hernandez’s ambassadors, and he may have been, among them, Eodrigo 
Velazquez’s special correspondent, also, the disaster to the Infantes must 
have been an unlucky chance m the happy campaign against Deza. But 
neither of these things do we know. We look for seven Castilians, we get 
five Moors; we look for a Castihan Euy Velazquez, we get a Galician, 
we seek an enemy to Gonzalo Gustioz but one high in Garci-Hern&ndez’s 
favour, we get an enemy to Garci-Hernandez who has no known con- 
nexion with Gonzalo Gustioz. Dona Lambra remains unexplained, and 
perhaps inexplicable, and the vengeance of Mudarra is unhistoric and 
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written off as no part of tlie original epos It is possible that perfect 
knowledge would remove some of these difficulties, but it is also possible 
that the not-proven and the fictitious were always present in this story, 
as they were in the epos of the Cid. (The discrepancies in the Legend of 
Garci-Hernandez and Argentina are ingemously tackled by Sr Men6ndez 
Pidal, who admits that it constitutes his least satisfactory case; but I 
doubt whether he has succeeded in explaining them away.) No one 
can reasonably hold that these traditional epics were mere fabling: the 
late W. P. Ker remarked justly that a kernel of truth is in all that remain 
alive But likewise, I think it is pushing proof too rigidly to attempt to 
exclude all fiction from their original composition, particularly as it is in 
the fictitious and the romantic that their poetical appeal so often lies. It 
is not that the Cid captured Valencia which makes poetry of his life, but 
that his daughters were scourged in the Eobledo de Corpes (which we do 
not know), and that he avenged himself in full Court on his foes (which is 
contrary to fact). 

I offer these reservations with no intention to cavil. It would be a poor 
study where no variation of opinion existed But m conclusion, I would 
turn again to Sr Menendez Pidal’s mam thesis, and to urge all who deal 
with the traditional epos, in Germany and Prance or in Greece as well as 
in Spam, to learn from this work how remarkably coherent and living is 
the historical method of interpretation. 

William J. Entwistle. 

Oxford. 

NotJcers des Deutschen Werlce, neu herausgegeben von E. H, Sehrt und 

Taylor Stark. {Altdeutsche Texthbhotheh, 32, 33, 34.) HaUe* M. 

Niemeyer. 1933, i, 1. xx+ 136 pp. 3M. 40. i, 2 137-244 pp. 3M. 60. 

1934. I, 3. 246-403 pp. 4 M 

The editors intend reissuing the whole of Notker’s works and the first 
three volumes bring the five books of Boethius’ De Consolatione Ph%lo- 
sophiae 

A short Introduction, pp. v-xx, deals with the MSS., their relation, 
the text and the sources. Since this is presumably a definitive edition 
a bibliography would have been useful. As it is, work on the subject 
IS only quoted when a mention arises out of the Introduction and some 
further work is cited m the textual notes. The editors state that the 
chief MS. consists of 136 parchment folds and when they mention those 
that have not been written on they employ the accepted system of 
referring to them by consecutively numbered folios usmg a and b for 
the pages. But then they suddenly begm to talk of * pages’ and in the 
text the numbermg is also by 'pages,’ a confusing and new usage. Has 
this system crept m as the editors worked from photographs? 

A simpler view of orthographic inconsistencies is advanced than that 
favoured by Ochs {P,B,B xxxviii, pp. 354 ff.), who argued that in the 
course of writmg his works Notker repeatedly changed his system so 
that three different systems can be traced. Using as a basis for further 
argument the psalm-fragments published by Zwierzina (P.JB.B. xlv. 
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pp. 192 ff ), which do not fit into any of the three systems, the editors 
come to the conclusion that the inconsistencies are due to scribes and 
that originally the well-known orthographic system of Notker held good 
for all his works. They are forced to qualify this simple solution by 
presuming that some errors 'mogen auch z.T. schon, naturlich fehlerhaft, 
im Urtext gestanden haben.’ But there is surely a difference between 
‘wrong’ spellmg and ‘feasible’ spelling If there were ‘feasible’ spellings 
in the origmal it must mean, ultimately, that Notker was not at all times 
sure of his system, and the moment this is admitted we are back at the 
old problem. 

The text is, on the whole, conservative The Latm has now and then 
been corrected where it does not tally with the German; emendations 
proposed by Piper and Naumann have for the most part been admitted 
to the text. The accentual system of the MSS. has also been preserved con- 
servatively though a good deal of correction has sometimes been resorted 
to based on the conclusions drawn from a dictionary prepared by the 
editors and the research of former workers in the same field. On pp. ix~ 
xvi we are given a useful summary of the cases in which accents occur. 
In the mam the editors’ exposition of the system follows well-known 
lines. One minor exception: Fleischer has stated that the definite article 
has an accent when it refers to a following relative clause ‘with a few 
exceptions in which the German relative clause does not correspond to 
a relative clause in the Latin origmal’ The editors have found many 
exceptions to this rule and state cautiously that the difference depends 
on whether the relative clause is essential or inessential. The examples 
given in support of this difficult rule are not convincing, and even then 
there are apparently exceptions. 

The treatment of 6, cZ, g and t, h initially differs somewhat from that 
deduced by Weinberg and Ochs. It will not be possible to judge the 
editors’ work in this respect until they have published their carefully 
documented dictionary. 

The editors seem to have solved the meaning of the puzzlmg sign -r* 
which Steinmeyer took to be a semi-colon, Piper as either exclamation- 
mark or semi-colon. It occurs about two hundred times, and is said by 
the editors to be a correction indicating that the stop was to be placed 
lower. It is a reasonable explanation, smce the position of the stop is 
important in Notker’s system, middle stop being followed by a capital 
letter, low stop by a small letter. The editors are able to point to a 
passage where this slanting line of correction was eradicated smce it 
had been placed wrongly, also to question-marks which had been written 
instead of stops. Here the line of correction is placed under the stop. 

The sources are dealt with in ten lines at the end of the Introduction. 
Naumann’s conclusions have been accepted ‘ohne weiteres’ and %n toto. 

The texts are well set up and the addenda which appear at the end 
of part 1 and part 3 are not too considerable when one remembers the 
tyP<^g^^P^<3al difficulties that are raised by an edition of Notker. 

The editions of Hattemer and Graff are antiquated and unobtainable, 
that of Piper is none too accurate, and it is a great step forward and will 
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lead to more intensive study of Notker that we now have a good and 
reliable edition on the way. May the other works and especially the 
dictionary follow soon ^ 

F. Noeman. 

London. 

Maren von dem Stncker, Herausgegeben von Gustav Eosenhagen 

{AltdeutscheTextbibhothek,db,) Halle • M. Niemeyer. 1934. xi+98pp. 
2M. 40 

Almost a hundred years have gone by since K. A. Hahn published his 
small collection of Kleiner e Gedichte von dem Btncker (Quedlinburg and 
Leipzig, 1839), containingthirteen poems which itwas possible evenat that 
time to attribute definitely to this poet. Since then, however, although 
many learned scholars have made extensive studies in regard to the 
Stncker and his shorter poems and although most of these have been 
printed in various collections and journals, there has been no further 
successful attempt at publishing a volume of the Strieker’s poems. We 
must then be grateful for the appearance of this book and sincerely hope 
that it IS merely a begmning and that it wiU soon be followed by other 
volumes in the same series, presenting his 'bispel,’ or parables, his animal 
fables and his other didactic poems 

In the introduction Eosenhagen explains that he is confining himself, 
in this volume, to the Strieker’s 'Maren,’ that is to those poems in which 
the narrative is the important feature and the moral teachmg is only 
expressed m the few short lines of the conclusion. The collection contains 
thirteen 'Maren,’ all of which, with the exception of No. 12 (published 
by Pfeiffer, Z./.^.A. vii, pp. 405-9), are to be found in von der Hagen’s 
collection of Gesammtabenteuer (Stuttgart and Tubingen, 1850), although 
Hagen only definitely attributed a few of them to the Stncker. Two of these, 
No. 5, 'Die Wette’ and No. 13, 'Der durstige Einsiedel,’ receive new 
titles, being formerly named ' Scheidung und Suhne ’ and ' Der Weltheilige ’ 
respectively. It is rather surprising to find that neither the poem 'Von 
emem ubelen wibe’ (published by Brietzmann, Die Bose Frau, Berlin, 
1912, pp. 1-14) nor 'Der Eichter und der Teufel’ {G.A,, No. 69) has 
found a place in this collection, for both would come under Eosen- 
hagen’s definition of 'Mare,’ and accordmg to Zwierzina’s manuscript 
commentary and bibliography, which Eosenhagen quotes with such praise, 
there is no doubt that they are poems by the Strieker. 

The mtroduction gives furthermore a brief description of the four 
most important manuscripts in which the poems are found, and an 
appreciation of the poet, which, m spite of the brevity necessitated by 
the very character of the Altdeutsche Textbibhothek, may without hesita- 
tion be termed excellent. A few words might, however, have been said 
about the person of the poet; in dealing with the MSS, Eosenhagen 
mentions that the Strieker was long considered to be an Austrian, but 
does not go on to explain that he is now considered to be a South 
Franconian, or to give a brief survey of the other conjectures made about 
his life. 
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The text, which attempts to present a speech-form such as would 
have been in general use m the early thirteenth century for the recitation 
of these 'Maren,’ is on the -whole a great advance on the texts of von 
der Hagen, although a few printer’s errors occur (e g , No 11, line 19, 
for 'dar m’ read 'under in') The critical apparatus on the other hand 
can by no means be so highly praised, in addition to obvious slips (e.g , 
p 81, for 157, 163 and the second 155 read respectively 158, 164 and 156), 
there are many which are not so apparent On p 10 for example the 
apparatus reads '76 = A, noch dehein w H,’ but the text gives for line 76, 
'denne le noch dehein wip \ this would seem to be a clumsy way of saying 
that ‘denne le' are missing in H, but a comparison with Hagen’s text 
shows that the reading in H is dannoch le delmn ivip, which would seem 
to show that the apparatus here is not only clumsy but also inaccurate. 
In some parts of the book, at least, one such inaccuracy may be found 
on every page 

A further shortcoming of the apparatus is that it uses abbreviated 
references which have not been explamed m the introduction or else- 
where. Naturally a certain acquaintance with the Strieker’s mmor poems 
and the literature which deals with them is enough to explain for instance 
that K {p 87) stands for the Kalocza copy of the manuscript H, and that 
'Hahn’ (p. 66) stands for the above-mentioned edition of the Strieker’s 
poems, but it is not in the tradition of the AUdeutsche Texthbhothek to 
take such an acquaintance for granted. It is a pity that careful work 
and preparation extendmg over a number of years should be somewhat 
impaired by an impression of a certain haste in publication. 

Claie Baiee. 

Liveepool. 

The Popular Background to Goethe's Hellemsm. By H Teevelyan, 
London* Longmans, Green. 1934 xii-f 108 pp. ls,Qd. 

Goethe Centenary Papers read in observance of the one-hundredth anniver- 
sary of Goethe's Death at the University of Chicago. Ed by Maetin 
S cHUTZE. Chicago and London: The Open Court Pubhshing Co. 

^ 1933. $1.75. 

If Mr Trevelyan had been content to abide by the subject of his thesis* 
to present the state of Greek studies m Germany at the time of Goethe’s 
youth, he might have written a book which, though it could not hope to 
vie with the ripe scholarship of the late Marshall Montgomery’s in- 
vestigations into the same sub]ect, would yet have afforded a useful 
background against which to set Goethe’s own classical achievements. 
But unfortunately Mr Trevelyan constantly (and deliberately it would 
seem) confuses two distinct issues . the general state of Greek studies, and 
Goethe’s own particular knowledge of them. Having shown that the 
German conception of Hellenism when Goethe was a boy was both dis- 
torted and incomplete he argues (without adducing any evidence) that 
Goethe was his whole life long under these false impressions of boyhood. 
To^ lend support to this thesis he deliberately rejects the influence of 
Winckelmann, Lessing, Herder, G. C. Heyne, on the specious ground that 
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it came too late to create an 'atmosphere’ and so modify Goethe’s boyish 
outlook. As though Goethe must needs have waited on the opimon of 
every Tom, Dick and Harry before forming his own judgment ^ As though 
he had not hailed the supreme achievement of the Laohoon while still a 
student in Leipzig and had been a devoted adherent of Wmckelmann 
since he first heard his name from his master, Oeser * As if he had not 
written the enthusiastic appreciation of 1805 in Wmckelmann und sem 
J ahrhundert ^ 

Had Mr Trevelyan really read the article of Eobert Hermg^ which he 
misquotes in his bibliography, he would scarcely have underrated Goethe’s 
knowledge of classical antiquity as he does. Though never a profound 
Greek scholar, Goethe possessed, relatively to his time, a very competent 
grounding m the language and its literature. That he soon advanced 
beyond Wieland (whom Mr Trevelyan pillories as the typical exponent of 
the Greek 'atmosphere’ of the time) is proved by the well-known farce m 
which he derides Wieland’s pseudo-Grecian affectations. Under Herder’s 
influence he learned to appreciate the greatness of Homer and Pindar, 
until in the Wetzlar period they have become his 'only study.’ He sub- 
mitted his Greek scholarship to the crucial test of rendering the fifth 
Olympian Ode into German and achieved considerable success. He was 
sufficiently familiar with Plato to point out each deviation of Mendelssohn’s 
Phaedo from the original, and his early poetry shows at least a bowing 
acquaintance with the philosophy of Empedocles and Pythagoras. He 
even, before Nietzsche, had an intuition of the Dionysiac element in Greek 
culture, as is shown by his Prometheus or Satyros, If, later, he returned 
to the classical ideals of 'edle Emfalt und stiUe Grosse,’ it was not owing 
to imperfect knowledge, but to the deliberate adoption of the aesthetic 
doctrines of the 'grand si^cle.’ He was always less concerned in copying 
the Greeks than m applying the principles he had learned from antiquity 
to his own art ' Jeder sei auf seme Art em Grieche, aber er sei’s ’ ’ 

It IS surely to exaggerate to write of the new Humanism ' withermg m 
the mists of Eomanticism’ (p, 26). TheRomanticistshad no hostility to the 
Greeks. Friedrich Schlegel based his critical activity on classical htera- 
ture, and his brother August Wdhelm wrote the first authoritative account 
of the Greek drama Holderlm, Platen, Morike, Creutzer were all con- 
summate Greek scholars, and even the frivolous Heme entered the lists as 
the champion of sensuous and joyous Hellenism against austere and 
ascetic Nazaremsm 

Mr Trevelyan writes vividly and freshly but with youth’s sweeping use 
of generalities. ' The general impression left by this survey may well be 
one of confusion rather than of clarity,’ the author modestly writes m his 
Conclusion, and we will leave it at that ! 

During the War we were often reminded that 16-20 millions of Ger- 
mans lived in more or less compact commumties in North America. Of 
these some half million are to be found in Chicago, and it is no wonder 

^ It is not a book, as tbe bibliography suggests, but an article in the Jahrh* dea Freien 
Beutschen Bochst%fts, 1902, p 199: ‘Der fimfluss des olassischen Altertumes auf den 
Bddungsgang des jungen Goethe.* 
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that Miss E. J. Seitz was able to adduce such convincing and amusing 
evidence of the peaceful penetration of German culture into the life and 
spirit of the city And if further evidence were needed the illustration of 
the fine statue to young Promethean Goethe m Chicago’s chief park would 
provide it, and remind us with shame that there is not in the whole of 
Great Britain (or of the British Empire as far as I know) a single public 
monument to the greatest of German poets ’ 

It was particularly appropriate, then, that the University of Chicago 
should have issued this interesting record of its Goethe celebrations. It 
provokes respectful admiration for an audience, or a succession of 
audiences, who after partaking of two dinners and enjoying two concerts, 
should have found time and pleasure in listening to no fewer than twelve 
lectures m the brief space of two days ' 

It was inevitable that with so varied a team some of them should have 
proved restive. Professor Curme, who was allotted the task of writing on 
Goethe’s language, grew weary after four pages and testily announced 
that he saw nothing peculiar in it* 'it is merely fine German ’’ Other 
contributors were, unfortunately, neither so frank nor so brief. After 
confessing in his preliminary remarks that he had nothing new to say, it 
seems a pity that the German Consul General should have taken twenty- 
two pages to say it ^ His survey of the rise of the German spirit from 
the earliest times to Goethe is too rambling and confused to have much 
value. But no doubt the editor had good reasons of his own for inserting 
it. Fortunately the other contributors approach their subject with greater 
scholarship and less ambition. 

Not all these papers would claim, I suppose, to present (in the academic 
sense) 'an original contribution to learmng.’ Yet one and all are marked 
by competent scholarship and adequate presentation of their subjects. It 
IS perhaps invidious to single out any one essay for commendation or 
criticism, where aU deserve honourable mention. Professor Hagboldt is 
particularly interesting in his presentation from the sources of Emerson’s 
fluctuating opinion of Goethe, until it settled into that of a Eepresentative 
Man^. Professor Lovett would have found additional material for his 
study of Goethe m English Literature in some of the recent Pubkcations 
of the English Goethe Society. There was little to glean in the field of 
'Goethe in France’ after the efficient harvesting of Messrs Baldensperger 
and Loiseau. 'Goethe and older German Literature,’ a triple comparison 
of WeHher, La Nouvelle HSloise and lacopo Ortis^, ' Goethe and Present 
Day Writers ’ (one misses a reference to Paul Ernst) , these are some of the 
other subjects treated in this volume. Professor Schaub discusses Goethe’s 
reactions to the various philosophic systems with which he came in 
contact, without, however, granting him the merit of a logical and con- 
sistent philosophic structure of his own Modern German critics, we will 
note, tend to take Goethe seriously as an exponent of a new organo- 

^ He might perhaps hare referred to P. A Braun’s article, ‘Goethe as viewed by 
Emerson,’ m GwJ?.G,P., xv, 1916, p. 23. 

^ Professor Bullock might perhaps have referred to a very early comparison between 
Werther and OrUs in the Quarterly Review of 1812, vm, p 441. See J. M, Carr4 Bihho- 
gra^Tiie de Goethe en Angleterre, Pans, 1920, p. 31 
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dynamic philosophy of life, representative of the creative spirit ruling 
the universe. Professor Schutze, the editor of the series, is an authority on 
Goethe’s lyric poetry and summarises his views in the final essay in the 
volume. One might perhaps quarrel with some of his more general 
assertions that Goethe’s songs and the Mmnesang were equally spon- 
taneous expressions of lyrical feeling; that the differences between 
'folk-song’ and 'art poetry’ are merely imaginary (in which case a long 
series of scholars from Herder to Naumann have spilt much ink in vain !), 
but there is no doubt of his genuine feeling for Goethe’s poetry which he 
rightly claims as the supreme consummation of German literature. (But 
if he was so intent on emphasising the passionate ecstasy of Gretohen am 
Sjpinnrade why did he not quote from the original version with its cul- 
imnatmg outburst of erotic desire* 'Mein Schoos * Gott ? drangt Sich nach 
ihm hin^ ’) 

But such slight differences of opinion imply no carping criticism of a 
volume which, considering the restricted circle from which it derives, is 
admirable in its breadth of outlook. It affords eloquent testimony that 
German literature is, in the University of Chicago, a living reahty and not 
merely a dry subject of academic study. 

L. A. Willoughby. 

Loismox. 

The Relation of History to Drama in the Works of Rnedrich Hebbeh By 

Paul G. Gkaham. [Smith College Studies in Modern Languages^ xv, 
1-2.) Northampton, Mass.. Smith College. 1933-4. vi-f- 107 pp. $1 50 

The author of this study, which was originally undertaken as a disser- 
tation for the degree of Doctor of Philosophy in Yale University, has not 
been entirely successful in grappling with the mam problem presented by 
his difficult theme. While justly protesting against a critical attitude (by 
no means uncommon in Germany) which lays stress on Hebbel’s theory of 
historical drama and neglects his practice, except by way of occasional 
illustration, Professor Graham hardly convinces the reader that he him- 
self has been governed by the principle which underlies his protest and 
has considered the dramas independently of that theory. It is true that 
the major part of his book consists of an examination of individual plays, 
in chronological order. But this investigation is preceded by an 'outline 
of Hebbel’s theory with respect to the use of history in drama’ ; and, m the 
course of this introductory chapter, the relation of theory and practice is 
to a considerable extent predetermined . ' In treating Hebbel’s plays it will 
be essential to determine to what extent they are symbolical. Looking 
forward to that discussion, it will be valuable to know what Hebbel in aU 
probability would try to symbohse in his dramas. In other words, what 
was Hebbel’s conception of life? What were the general principles of life, 
that were to be illustrated by the dramatic treatment of examples oc- 
curring in history? Once we have answered these questions, we shall 
know rather defimtely what historical materials would be suitable to 
Hebbel, and where he would try to place the emphasis in interpreting 
such materials’ (p. 3). 'In the problems which ^^1 be discussed with 
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regard to the individual dramas the element of reconciliation is not directly 
involved, though the question of tragic guilt will be discussed in connec- 
tion with its importance as a factor in determining the selection and 
interpretation of historical materials’ (p 5) After summarising what he 
considers to be the most important features of Hebbel’s theory, the author 
then adds that it will be necessary to determine ‘ whether or not they 
characterise each drama’ (p 8) What Hebbel wished to symbolise, he 
concludes, was the critical relation m life — an apt term used to describe 
Hebbel’s cgnception of the individual umt m relation to the whole — 
‘and he sought historical materials that would illustrate this principle, 
and then attempted to give them meaning’ (pp Ilf). Three questions, 
embodying characteristics which appear most essential to Hebbel’s 
theory, are then formulated, for application to each drama: ‘ (1) Are the 
dramas set m great historical crises, revealing the critical relation of the 
Absolute to the individual^ (2) If so, do the crises assume an evolutionary 
character or not^ (3) Do the dramas combine a historical setting with one 
or more problems closely related to the setting and also of special in- 
terest to the author’s own time ^ ’ (p. 12). The individual plays, from J udith 
to Demetnus, are then examined from these three points of view, the 
results of the investigation are summarised at the end of each chapter, 
and a short survey expresses the author’s general conclusions 
The isolation of a problem such as the relation of history to drama in 
the work of any given poet has its dangers. One of these is the natural 
tendency to overrate the importance of the problem, and to assign what 
may be a disproportionate value to those features of the poet’s work 
which afford evidence for the investigation. The present study is not free 
from this effect of disproportion. The relative importance, in such plays 
as Maria Magdalena, Herodes und Manamne, or Gyges und sein Ring, of 
the ‘historical crisis’ on the one hand, and the poet’s power of portraying 
tragic character on the other, is clear enough to those who read the 
dramas without ulterior purpose; but it is hardly suggested by the brief 
account of Mana Magdalena, which ends with the following statement: 
‘As the head of his family, Meister Anton held to moral principles which 
others about him were unwilling to accept. This is why he is such a sig- 
nificant and tragic figure. Here Hebbel lUustrated the critical relation by 
treating the conflict between an individual and society. Hebbel hoped 
that his treatment of this contemporary social problem would aid m 
facilitating the development of new standards for the lower class’ (p. 35), 
or by the summary of Gyges und sein Ring at the end of chapter eight. 
While the critic himself may be aware of many other things which are of 
paramount importance for an appreciation of Hebbel’s dramatic achieve- 
ment — and some of the incidental observations suggest such an aware- 
ness — ^he is prevented by his formulae of investigation from giving them 
their proper value. A striking example of this occurs in the brief dis- 
cussion of Hebbel’s choice of a social theme in Maria Magdalena : ‘ The 
chief motives and explanations for Hebbel’s leaving the field of historical 
tragedy and entering the field of modern social drama have been outlined. 
The fact that J udith and Genoveva had been relatively unsuccessful is of 
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importance The fact that the one great plan for a historical tragedy, 
Moloch, did not seem to progress is another factor. Perhaps through a 
play such as Mana Magdalene, when he completed it, the approval of 
the critics could be won, and eventually they would grow more friendly 
toward what Hebbel considered a higher form of drama’ (pp. 37 f.). 
Such a criticism seems to disregard not only HebbeTs own statement, in 
a letter to Englander of 1863, that Mana Magdalena (and indeed all his 
dramas) sprang in the first place from an individual experience, but also 
the more potent argument of the play’s own power and sincerity. 

In a study such as this the question of priority is of major interest did 
Hebbel write his dramas in accordance with his theories, or did he evolve 
his theories on the basis of that same experience of life which combined 
with temperament to make him write his tragedies^ Professor Graham 
ofiers no very clear conclusion on this point. On the one hand, the chief 
features of Hebbel’s theory of drama provide the formulae for examination 
of his plays (p 12); on the other, in the final chapter, the relation of 
theory and practice is thus expressed* ‘Before Hebbel’s first major work 
was begun his theories concerning historical drama were remarkably 
definite and complete. Yet in the course of writing plays and in reflecting 
upon them after completion he constantly revised his theories, with the 
result that they conform to a high degree to his dramas’ (p. 99). And 
again, in the concluding paragraph of his book, the author asserts that for 
all the plays except Die Nibelungen and Demetrius Hebbel chose materials 
for reasons other than their intrinsic value, and that his dramas were, in 
the main, illustrations of his philosophy of life (pp. 104 f ). A different 
h 3 rpothesis, however, might be put forward that where Hebbel chose 
historical themes, he chose them for the reason that guided him elsewhere 
— his paramount interest in the extraordinary individual, set in a situation 
which tests to the full his or her unusual quahty. His theoretical views on 
the importance of the ‘moment of historical crisis’ may well be only 
another mamfestation of this acute consciousness of the abnormal; by 
themselves, they surely do not suffice to account for the psychological 
interest of Judith or Knemhild, the tragic grandeur of Herodes or 
Mariamne, the spiritual achievement of Klara or Ehodope. This volume 
suggests (whether intentionally or no) that the historical and philoso- 
phical background is the substance of Hebbel’s major tragedies, and m 
this way its acadennc treatment of a single theme seems to mvolve some 
mjustice to the poet and the dramatist 
Apart from this fundamental disadvantage in critical method and out- 
look, the study is a useful compilation of material from original sources. 

Edna Purdie. 

London, 

Some Asjpects of the Life and Work of Nietzsche particularly of his con- 
nection with Grreeh literature and thought. By A. H. J. Knight. 
Cambridge: University Press. 1933. 194 pp. 10s, Od, 

The mam thesis of this book, that Nietzsche’s ideas can be matched 
in Greek thought, especially in the thought of the Pre-Socratio philo- 
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sophers, and that he arrived at his ideas either under their influence or 
in close conjunction with his devoted study of them, is sound and con- 
vmcing. It IS not a new thesis Oehler argued it drily thirty years ago. 
But there was room for a more flexible and expansive treatment of it 
and Mr Knight was fully justified in attempting it In the better parts 
of this volume he reinforces the argument that Dionysus, Eternal 
Eecurrence, the Superman, and all Nietzsche’s aristocratic morality have 
the closest affinity with one or other of Heraclitus, Pythagoras, Theognis, 
Pmdar, Thucydides, and others. He writes here with knowledge and 
discernment and has more to say on this and related subjects — see his 
essay on 'Nietzsche and Epicurus" m Philosophy, October, 1933 — ^than 
he lets into his book. 

Nevertheless the book is unsatisfactory. Instead of sticking to his 
Greek thesis Mr Knight combines it loosely with much general discussion 
of Nietzsche’s personality and significance. This, I think, was mistaken. 
First, because the thesis, once re-opened, calls for a fuller treatment 
than it gets. Joel’s provocative chapter on 'Nietzsche und die Antike’ 
should certamly have been discussed and Mr Knight himself submits 
that Nietzsche and the Greeks alone 'would afford material enough for 
more than one book.’ But the stronger reason why he should have stuck 
to his initial theme is that it is only here that he sees his subject clearly. 
On Nietzsche in general he has no clear views, being divided, it would 
seem, between putting him on a pedestal and putting him in the melting- 
pot. On p. 88 Zamthustm is 'one of the greatest works of all literature,’ 
yet on p. Ill it becomes ‘extremely prob^able’ that Nietzsche’s 'founda- 
tions will crumble, and his work will have to be revalued.’ There cannot 
be true criticism where there is no standpoint; this basic uncertainty is 
fatal to aU Mr Knight’s general observations. 

Moreover, the book does not seem to have been properly revised. It 
suffers from glaring discrepancies which suggest that no one prior to 
publication can have read it through as a whole. Thus on p, 5 Nietzsche 
IS 'treacherous and cruel,’ while on p. 50 he is 'of a mild, kind, gentle 
disposition ’ ; on p. 2 he is ' an extremely valuable (and generally accurate) 
critic of his times,’ and on p 188 'he usually appears as a harsh, un- 
compronnsmg, unfair critic of his countrymen’s attitude to life ’ ; a careful 
reading of p. 87 will show that in one paragraph Goethe is identified 
with the 'religion of Dionysus’ and in the next completely dissociated 
from it. It IS difficult to resist the impression that this was a book well 
conceived and prepared for and then hastily enlarged. 

Barker Fairley. 


Manchester. 
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The object of Dr Frank Behre’s treatise on The Subjunctive in Old 
English Poetry (Goteborg* Wettergren & Kerbers Forlag iv-f-320 pp. 
Kr 15) IS to determine by an examination of the uses of the sub- 
junctive in Old English poetry — as being less liable than the prose texts 
to the taint of Latin — ^the principles that lie behind the employment of 
that mood m Old English generally, and so to penetrate into the 'real 
nature of the subjunctive ’ 

The topic IS intriguing, and one would have accepted cheerfully the 
inevitable new classification of uses and even have become reconciled to a 
' Meditative-Polemic Subjunctive’ or to the difference between a 'Voli- 
tional-Meditative,’ and a 'Meditative-Vohtional,’ subjunctive — ^if only 
the author’s handling of his material and argumentation had inspired 
confidence. 

However this is the sort of thing we find — diversified with the usual 
abuse of other workers in the same field 

The primary factor determinmg the OE. use of the subjunctive m expressions of 
propriety of this type is consequently the unreality (remoteness) of the activity to 
which such an expression refers and not the unreality (remoteness) of the propriety 
or fitness of this activity Yet, by usmg the subjunctive in the clause of propriety, the 
Anglo-Saxon brmgs also the propriety into the sphere of unreality as if implymg that 
the proper or fittmg state of a given situation would (have) come true only if a certam 
proper or fittmg thmg were done (or had been done), 3n other words, to the Anglo-Saxon 
mmd, propriety or fitness m a given case is unreal or remote, if the proper and fittmg 
action of the case is unreahzable or remote. 

Nor are the renderings of Old English verse happier m view of. 'the 
laden water-horse rushed to the hithe, so that, after its ocean-play, the 
floater of the surge contemned the sandy shore, and ground against the 
gravel.’ 

The book, in a word, does not merit any serious consideration. 

A. 0. B. 

Yr Areithiau Pros, by Dr Gwenallt Jones (Caerdydd. Gwasg Pri- 
fysgol Cymru. 1934. xx-1- 131pp. 6s.), is a collection of 'Prose Addresses’ 
written before the latter half of the sixteenth century. In reality, the 
volume consists of exercises by budding bards servmg their apprentice- 
ship in letters It was by such exercises that novices in the Bardic 
Schools would exhibit their skill in the techmque of what was a very 
exacting metier. The rhetorical ramp, the 'omamenta scnbendi’ of the 
mere stylist, are all here. 

Some of the addresses parody the style of the Arthurian Legends ; others 
deal with the 'amour courtois’; while others are long-winded and high- 
flown expressions on likes and dislikes. Altogether they make dehghtful 
reading. 

An excellent introduction and copious notes render the volume in- 

9 


M.L.B.XXX 
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valuable not only to students of Welsh, but also to the specialist in- 
terested in the broader aspect of comparative literature. 

The Welsh University Press is to be complimented on the get-up of this 
book S. J. 

Mr Alexander Corbin Judson enjoyed his hohday in Munster, and has 
communicated somethmg of his enjoyment by publishing some well- 
taken and well-reproduced photographs m his Spenser %n Southern Ireland 
(Bloommgton, Indiana . The Prmcipia Press, Inc 1933 60 pp. (17 illustra- 
tions and 1 map). No price stated). It was worth domg, though a descrip- 
tion of the present aspect of the country, and a photograph of modern 
Doneraile, are not entirely relevant. Mr Judson’s enjoyment and the 
fine weather cast a glow over Kilcolman, he demurs from Miss Henley’s 
description of it as lonely. But the presence of breeding sea-gulls should 
have been proof enough of Miss Henley’s accuracy, and a photograph 
from the Rossagh side would show it not only lonely, but far from rich — 
whence Spenser’s difficulties with his neighbour Lord Roche. It is a 
pity that Father Mole is not photogenic, and Mr Judson would have 
found a nobler view of Galtymore from the gap in the hills on the Lis- 
more-Ologheen road — a view that convinced one spectator of Spenser’s 
rightness of choice for an assembly-place of the Gods. Mr Judson has 
produced a pleasant little book, all the better for his manifest pleasure 
in it. W. L. R. 

In Elizabethan Plays (Boston: Little, Brown and Co.; London: 
Macmillan. 1933. x-i-1174 pp. 155.) the aim of Professor Hazelton 
Spencer has been to print enough masterpieces to represent ‘the main 
currents of drama in Shakespeare’s time and just after.’ On the face of 
it, one would have preferred to have been given access to more out-of- 
the-way if less masterly plays, smce most of the twenty-eight here re- 
prmted have been reprinted often. But the editor has well justified his 
work. He has taken great care over his texts and over annotatmg obscure 
meanings precisely and usefully. Such a book might easily have been 
compiled perfunctorily. Instead it has been put together by a scholar at 
pains to make it good. One can only hope that the editor will follow up 
this volume by another twenty-eight plays which cannot be found in 
common books like the Mermaids. Perhaps in such a sequel he might 
cease from at least a thorough modernisation of his texts. It seems 
pointless to rearrange the entry of a character when a note on the 
Elizabethan stage would make the original text not only clear but 
interesting, G. T. 

Fraulein Johanna Bimbaum’s study of the biographical, pseudo- 
biographical, scandal-mongering and covertly libellous writings that 
preceded or were contemporaneous with our early fiction (Die ^ Memoirs^ 
urn 1700: eine Studte zur EntwicUung der realistischen Romanhunst vor 
R%ohardson, Halle: Max Niemeyer. 1934 117 pp. RM. 4.50) is largely 
of a bibliographical nature, and not free from errors which are con- 
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sequently more unfortunate It is a slight affair, and does not seem to 
make much addition to general knowledge. Nor is anything better to 
be said of an article, The Technique of Letter FicUon in EngUsh from 
1740 to 1800, by F G-. Black, which is the occasion for our reference to 
the fifteenth volume of Harvard Studies and Notes %n Philology and 
Literature (ed. G. H Maynadier. Cambridge, Mass Harvard University 
Press. 1933). It is a dull and purely mechanical treatment of the 
subject; and the writer never comes to grips with the real problem^ of 
technique, how the method can be made effective for the imagination 
and feelmgs, how it can induce that 'willmg suspension of belief’ 
desiderated by Coleridge, and the other questions that ensue. 

E. A. B. 

In 1776 Percy planned a companion volume to the Reliques of Ancient 
English Poetry, procured designs for an engraved title-page, a frontispiece 
and other smaller illustrations, and saw most of the text m proof. For 
some reason the book was not published, but Percy kept the proofs, 
the illustrations and the copper-plates, which ultimately found their way 
to the Bodleian Library. There Mr John Johnson discovered the nature 
of the plates, and took, as Dr Nichol Smith explains, 'the mam part 
in bringmg together the scattered portions of the abandoned venture, 
and in deciding that it should at last go forward to completion. He has 
also required that it should be furnished with this modern Preface’ — ^m 
which Dr Nichol Smith surveys Percy’s share m advancmg the study 
of Spanish literature in this country. There is reason to be grateful both 
for Percy’s habit of preservmg everything, and for Mr Johnson’s in- 
sistence on making the right use of this particular hoard, smce they 
have united to produce a very beautiful book under the title which 
Percy intended for it. Ancient Songs, chiefly on Moorish Subjects, trans- 
lated from the Spanish (Oxford: University Press. 1933. xviii + 56 pp. 
and illustrations. 425.). E. C. B. 

The third volume of The Yearns Work in Modern Language Studies 
(editedby WiUiam J.Entwistle. Oxford: University Press. 1933. 186 pp. 
7s. 6d.) IS dedicated to Professor J. G. Robertson, 'rerum germamcarum 
interpreti optimo,’ whose death last year has left a gap not only m 
Germanic studies. Professor Entwistle has again secured the collaboration 
of a body of scholars, both British and foreign, in the presentation of a 
survey of books and periodical hterature covering the year ending J une 30, 
1932. The contributions are of three kinds, consisting either of a runnmg 
commentary with book-lists as footnotes, of book-lists with occasional 
comment on individual works, or of book-lists only. The commentary of 
the first type of contribution can, as a rule, only provide the illusion of 
continuity, and perhaps the second type, (Mvided into suitable sections, 
is the most useful as well as bemg clearer to the eye. 

The survey is divided into five groups — ^Mediaeval Latin, Romance, 
Germanic, Celtic and Slavonic, the bulk of the space being taken up by 
Romance and Germanic, though we notice in the case of the latter the 

9-2 
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omission of the Scandinavian languages and literatures The editing of 
the volume as a whole is worthy of all praise, and linguistic and literary 
studies in the English-speaking countries are under a debt to Professor 
Entwistle for undertaking this yearly task It needs considerable fortitude 
and tact to persuade a group of scholars to work to a time-table 

W E. 

Nature in Eonsard’s poetry might be a charming subject, but Dr W. B. 
Cornelia in his Classical Sowces of the Nature References in Ronsard's 
Poetry (Publ. of the Inst, of French Studies, Columbia Umversity, N Y. ; 
Pans Droz. 1934. 226 pp $2 0) has wittingly limited himself to its 
most and and artificial aspect. In his first chapter he discusses the two- 
fold relations of Nature and the poet the poet’s sensitiveness to natural 
beauty on the one hand, his more or less conventional use of images drawn 
from Nature on the other. This second relation is the subject of this 
work. The second chapter, on Nature in the writings of classical antiquity, 
IS vague and inconclusive, being largely a summary of leading existing 
opinions. Dr Cornelia has read carefully through Eonsard, and having 
picked out the appropriate images, has turned to the ancients (we find, 
incidentally, little of Pliny) in standard translations The result of this 
patience and industry is that we have between two covers much that is to 
be found scattered through the many pages of Laumomer and some 
parallels not found there are gathered into an appendix. The parallels 
are arranged, in the body of the work, under convenient heads: Flowers; 
the Eose; Trees, the Sea; the Animal World, Birds and Insects; Astro- 
nomical Figures; and Physical Science, which covers phenomena fitting 
ill into the above categories; Daemons; the Atomic Theory; the Anti- 
podes; Lightning; the Salamander and the like. While footnotes give 
references to the ancient poets, only English translations are given, with 
the curious result that barely half a dozen words of Greek or Latin are to 
be found in the book; real comparison of passages, taking stock of verbal 
as well as sense parallels, is thereby hindered. It is a pity, too, that 
references to Eonsard are (outside the appendix) to Vaganay’s edition 
exclusively, and that Eonsard extracts are not printed in verse form 
proper. The punctuation is occasionally odd (e.g p. 147) and the subject 
leads the writer to clich4 and commonplace (p. 155, the robin illustration 
verges on the absurd). The book, however, can be useful, and it is 
certainly the fruit of a real enthusiasm for Eonsard and of much diligence 
and labour. H. W. L. 

By the courtesy of Sr Aramon i Serra we have received a copy of the 
fifth volume (nominally of 1932) of the Anuari de VOficina romdmca de 
hnguistica i literatura^ issued by the Biblioteca Balmes, of Barcelona , and 
we take the opportumty of drawing the attention of all Eomance students 
to this excellent publication. It takes for its province the whole Eomance 
field, though primarily concerned with Catalan, and it embraces the de- 
partments of linguistics, htexary criticism and bibliography. The last- 
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named section includes a complete bibliography of Catalan language and 
literature by Sr Aramon i Serra, and informative reviews which add con- 
siderably to the works they notice. The literary studies in this number 
are an appreciation of the Asolam by H. Eabow, who seeks to charac- 
terise Bembo’s work with reference to the 'second generation’ of the 
Italian Renaissance; and E. de B. Moll proposes a model critical edition 
of one of LluU’s poems {Lo Pecat d^Adam), taking into account all the 
manuscript evidence He urges that the Lulhan centenary should be 
commemorated by a critical text of his lyrics. The hnguistic studies are 
more numerous, and derive particular interest from their association with 
the Catalan Linguistic Atlas. Father A. Griera begins a series of word- 
studies designed to illustrate the effect of homonyms on language. He 
thinks that the comparative indifference of present-day Romanists to 
Gilli6ron’s theories is due to their external relationship with the matter 
they study. They do not 'live the dialects,’ and so have not the finer 
perception needed to detect homonymity in its subtler effects. H. Kuen 
begins an account of the dialect of Alghero (phonetics, m this volume), 
which IS of considerable interest. More specialised matter is found in 
F. de B. Moll’s lists of Catalan verbal forms as revealed by the Atlas; his 
and Father Serra’s account of curious living usages collected by the 
latter, and M. Batllori’s extracts from the Catalan veterinary treatise of 
the fifteenth century preserved at Bologna. W. J. E. 

It isevident fromHerr Johannes Siebert’s foreword that he considers his 
book, Der Dichter Tannhauser^ Leben-Gedichte-Sage (Halle M. Niemeyer. 
1934. vii + 249 pp. 10 M ), to be primarily an annotated edition of 
Tannhauser’s poems. As such it is more reliable though less handy than 
S. Smger’s (Tubmgen, 1922). There is a detailed study of Tannhauser’s 
metre, a subject on which Siebert wrote a dissertation as early as 1894, as 
mtroduction to the poems This includes a discussion of the recently dis- 
covered melody of the fourth Leich. In his text Siebert has generally 
preferred the readmgs of the MS. to emendations of editors, his seventy 
pages of notes deal with the interpretation of obscure passages, pomts of 
metre and historical allusion (vii, 42, viii, 16, ix, 42, and in spite of 
Siebert’s efforts vi, 19, xiii, 27 remain obscure). The 'Hofzuchf and 
'BuBlieder’ attributed to the poet are examined and rejected. 

In the first section {Leben), Siebert decides m favour of Tannhausen 
near Neumarkt as the home of the poet. His summmg up on p. 77 is 
an impassioned attack on R M. Meyer’s article m the Allgemeine Deutsche 
B^ograpUe, In the last chapter (Sage) the author merely shows that 
Tannhauser the repentant smner became a literary figure, soon after 
the death of the poet. The introduction of Tannhauser as the hero of 
the Venusberg legend (which the author does not discuss) remams a 
'fait accompli’ which there is no explaining. F, P. P. 
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Allen, P. S , Erasmus and Wayfaring Sketches Oxford, Univ. Press 12s 6d 
Atkins, J. W H , Literary Criticism in Antiquity: a Sketch of its development. 

2 vois. Cambridge, Univ Press. 25s 

Bohigas, P., Resum d’histona del Ihbre (Coll Pop ). Barcelona, Barcino. 

3 50 ptas. 

Cabnap, R., Logische Syntax der Sprache (Schr. z. wiss. Weltauffassung, 8) 
Vienna, Springer. 21 M. 80. 

Ecker, L , Arabischer, provenzalischer und deutscher Minnesang. Bern, 
Haupt. 6M 

Essais sur Kierkegaard, Petrarque, Goethe. Pans, Descl^e De Brouwer. 20 fr. 
Eaidee, P., Catalogue des manuscrits conserves a Namur, i (Cat. g6n des mss. 

des bibl de Belgique). Pans, Belles Lettres 100 fr. 

Eink, a. H , Maxime und Fragment (Wortkunst, N.F 9), Munich, Hueber. 
4M 50. 

Gombbl, H., Die Fabel ‘Vom Magen und den Gliedem’ in der Weltliteratur 
(Beih. z. Zeit. f. rom. Phil., 80) Halle, Niemeyer. 9 M. 
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Lichtbnbebger Melanges Henri Lichtenberger. Paris, Stock. 30 fr. 
Prampolini, G., Storia universale della letteratura, n. Turin, U.T.E.T. L. 145. 
Slovenska sodobna linka, ed. A. Vodnik, pref. A. La^ar Ljubljana, Jugo- 
slovenska Knjigama. 

Vogt, Hilde, Die literarische Personensohilderung des fruhen Mittelalters 
(Beitrage z. Kulturges. d. Mittelalters, 53). Leipzig, Teubner. 3 M 50. 

ROMANCE LANGUAGES. 

Gamillscheg, E , Romania Germanica, i (Grundnss d germ. Phil , li, 1). 
Berlm, De Grujrter. 11 M. 

Klbtt, E., Die romamschen Eidechsennamen unter bes. Berucks. von 
Frankreioh und Italien. Tubingen, Guide, 1929 (publ. 1934) 
MByER-LuBKE,W.,RomamschesetymologischesWorterbuch. 3. Aufl. Lief. 16, 
Heidelberg, C. Winter. 2 M. 50. 

Mediaeval Latin. 

Baxter, J. H., C. Johnson and Phyllis Abrahams, Medieval Latin Word- 
List from British and Irish Sources. Oxford, Univ. Press. 10^. 6c? 
Caplan, H., Mediaeval Artes Pr^dicandi : a Handlist (Stud, in Class. Phil., 24). 

Cornell and Oxford Univ. Presses. 4^ 6c? 

Gilson, E., La Th4ologie mystique de saint Bernard (Etudes de philosophie 
mMi^vale). Paris, Vrin. 25 fr. 

Lindsay, J., Medieval Latin Poets. London, Elkin Matthews and Marrot. 
6c?. 

Psetoo-Thrpin. Codex Quaxtus Sancti Jacobi de expedimento et conver- 
sione Yspanie et Gallecie, editus a beato Turpino archiepiscopo, ed. 
Ward Thoron (Vat. MS. 0128). Medieval Academy of America. 
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Italian. 

Alfieei, Merope, ed. P. Leonetti. Naples, Rondmella. L. 3 80, 

Bignami, L., Condottieri Viscontei e SforzescM Milan, Agnelli L. 20. 
Cascianelli, R , Perch^ V Ariosto non fu fatto cardinale. Rome, Cosmopoli. 
L 4 

Ohio VEND A, Lucia, Die Zeichmmgen Petrarcas (Teildr ). Florence, Olschki. 
CosTANTiNO, D , Scrittori ed Opere del dopoguerra. Catania, Le Pagine. L. 8. 
Dent, E J , Music of the Italian Renaissance (British Academy). Oxford, Univ. 
Press Is 6d. 

Feeraea, F , Ugo Foscolo. Palermo, Boccone del Povero 
Manzoni, I Promessi Sposi, ed. C Massolo Testa. Palermo, Trimalchi L 12. 
Martini. Catalogo della libreria di Giuseppe Martini, i: Incunabuli Milan, 
Hoepli. L 2 50. 

Momigliano, a , Storia della letteratura itahana, n Dal Tasso all’Alfieri. 

Messina, Pnncipato. L 7. 

Paeigi, L , Dante dov’ Milan, Perella L. 3. 

Pazzi, G., II ‘Belvedere’ ferrarese nei versi di Ariosto e di Balbo. Rome, 
Cosmopoli. L 4 

Pazzi, G , Pescara natia neU’ opera di Gabriele d’Annunzio. Rome, Cosmo- 
poli. L. 8 

Serea, R., Epistolario, ed. Ambrosini, De Robertis, Grilh. Florence, Le 
Monnier L. 25. 

Spinelli di Santelena, Alessandro Bagnato. Ban, Quaderni del Levante. 
Tasso, T , Gerusalemme Conquistata, ed. L. Bonfigli (Scrittori d’ Italia) 
2 vols. Ban, Laterza. L 60. 

Titonb, V , La Poesia del Pascoli e la ontioa itahana. Palermo, Boccone del 
Povero. L 6. 

Spanish, Catalan, Basque. 

Aguilar, Maria, Estudio biobibliogrifico de don Manuel Eduardo de Gorostiza. 
Mexico, Renacimiento 2 50 ptas. 

AlcalA Venceslada, A, Vocabulario andaluz. Andujar, La Puritana. 
10 ptas. 

AlcIzar Molina, C , El conde de Flondablanca, i Madrid, Impr. Hel6nica. 
10 ptas. 

Almela y Vives, F , La Literatura Valenciana. Valencia, Miguel Juan. 
2.50 ptas 

Andersson, T., Carlos Marfa Ocantos (Yale Romamc Studies, viii). Yale and 
Oxford IJniv Presses. $1 50 

Aroo, R. Del, La Erudici6n aragonesa en el siglo xvi: en tomo a Lastanosa. 
Madrid, Gdngora. 12 ptas 

Baig BaI^os, a , La Mancha y Cervantes Madrid, Artes GrAficas. 3 ptas. 
Bergmann, W., Studien zur volkstumliohen Kultur im Grenzgebiet von 
Hooharagon und Navarra (Stud. z. Yolkstum u. Kultur d. Romanen, 
16). Hamburg, Rom. Seminar. 4 M. 

Bouda, K., Baskisch (LautbibUotek, 88-93) Berhn, Inst. f. Lautforsohung. 
6M. 

Carro, J, En la enigm4,tioa Maragaterfa. Importantes descubrimientos 
arqueoldgicos. Madrid, Pueyo. 5 ptas. 

Castillo Led6n, L., La Conquista y Colonizacidn espanola en Mexico Mexico, 
Museo Naoional. 3.50 ptas. 
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Costs, J., Ideario politico de Balmes. Madrid, Grafioa Universal 5 ptas 

Cossfo, J. M. DE, La Obra literaria de Pereda. Santander, J. Martinez. 6 ptas 

CoTARELO, E , Sobre el Quijote de Avellaneda y aoerca de su autor verdadero 
Madrid, Archivos 5 ptas. 

Desolot, Chronicle, i 1134-1275, trsL Critchlow. Princeton and Oxford Univ. 
Presses 22s 6d, 

Discovery of the Amazon, according to the account of Friar Caspar de Carvajal 
and other documents, as published with an introduction by Jos^ 
Toribio Medina, trsl B Lee, ed. H. C. Heaton. New York, American 
Geographical Society. $5 

Donoso Cortes, Pensamientos (Nueva Bibl Filosofica, Ixxiii) Madrid, 
Espasa-Calpe 7 ptas 

GiiNiN, A , Les Frangais au Mexique du 16® si^cle k nos jours. Paris, Nouv ed 
Argo 80 fr 

Gonzalez de la Calle, P. U., El Poeta aragones Juan Sobrarias Zaragoza, 
Martinez. 

GoNzi.LEZ Llttbera, I , The Coplas de Yocef : a medieval Spanish poem m 
Hebrew characters. Cambridge, Umv. Press 7s Qd. (Announced ) 

Gonzalez L6i'Ez, L , Las Mujeres de D. Juan Valera. Jaen, S4nchez. 5 ptas 

HenrIqubz UreS'a, P , Sobre el Problema del andalucismo dialectal de 
America. Madrid, Hernando. 9 ptas. 

Herrera, A de, Histona general de los hechos de los Castellanos en las Islas y 
Tierra Firme del Oceano, i, n. Madrid, Archivos. 60 ptas. 

Heseler, Maria, Studien zur Figur des gracioso bei Lope de Vega und 
Vorgangern Hildesheim, Borgmeyer 
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MENiiNDEz PiDAL, R , The Old and his Spain, trsl H. Sunderland. London, 
Murray 185 

Ortega Morej6n, J M. de, La Muerte de Ezpeleta* proceso relacionado con 
Cervantes. Valencia, Tip. Artfstica. 5 ptas. 

Penzol, P., Algunos itineraries en la literatura castellana. Madrid, Gdngora. 

PuiG PeS^a, F , La Influenoia de Francisco de Vitona en la obra de Hugo 
Grocio. Madrid, Archivos. 10 ptas. 

SAnchez-Albornoz, C , Estampas de la vida en Le6n durante el siglo x. 2nd 
ed Madnd, Espasa-Calpe 15 ptas. 

Vega, Lope de, El Caballero de Olmedo, ed. Miss 1. 1. Macdonald. Cambridge 
Univ Press 45 ** 

Vega, Lope de, Obras dram^ticas escogidas, ed. E. Juh4, i: Teatro religioso 
Madrid, Hernando. 4 ptas. 

Vitoria, F. de, Comentarios a la Seounda Secundse de Santo Tomds, iv: De 
Justitia. Salamanca 20 ptas. 

Weiss, R., Un Poemita desconocido de Cosme de Aldana. Badaioz, Centro de 
Est. Extremenos. 4 ptas. 

Porti^ese. 

Lopbs, ItoSo, Crimea d© D. Pedro I, ed. D. Peres. Baroelos, Portucalense. 

VioiaiTB, Gn,, Poesias, ed. D. Alonso. Madrid, Cruz y B>aya. 3 ptas. 
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French. 

(Place of publication is Pans, unless otherwise stated ) 

(a) General (including Linguistic), 

Becker, P A , Der gepaarte Achtsilber in d franz Dichtung (Abhl. d. sachs 
Akad d. Wiss , xliii, 1) Leipzig, Hirzel. 7 M 75 

Belowski, Eleanors, Lukrez in der franzosischen Literatur der Renaissance 
(Rom Stud., 36) Berlin, Ebermg 5 M 20. 

Bement, N S , French Modal Syntax in the Sixteenth Century (Univ. Michigan 
Publications : Language and Literature, xi) Ann Arbor, Univ Michigan 
Press $2 50. 

Wartburg, W von, Eranzos etym. Worterbuch, Lfg, 27 fnsh-fundus, 
Leipzig, Teubner. 

(b) Old French, 

Charribr, Charlotte, Heloise dans Thistoire et dans la legende (Bibl. Rev. 
Litt Comp., cii) Champion. 75 fr 

Hahnel, K , Sprachliche Untersuchung zur Alexius-Handschrift ‘V.’ Coburg, 
Rossteutscher 

Jean de Meun, Traduction de la premiere ifipitre de Pierre Abelard. Champion 
40 fr 

Rosenberg, Rtjth, Zurkunstlenschen Entwicklung des Philippe de Champagne. 
Diss Munich. 

Saitter, H , Wortgut und Dichtung: eine lexicographisch-literaturgesohioht- 
]iche Studie uber den Verfasser der altfranzosischen Cantefable ‘Auoas- 
sm et Mcolette’ (Arb. z rom. Phil., 14) Munster, Rom Sem 7 M. 

(c) Modern French, 

Bailly, a , Richelieu. Eayard 15 fr. 

Balzac, H de. Letters to his Family (1809-1850), ed W. S. Hastings Prince- 
ton and Oxford Univ. Presses 225 6d. 

Benedetto, L. F., Indiscretions sur Giuglia Divan 

Bindel, V., Claudel. Vrm 20 fr. 

Brtjggeb, Irene, Frauentypen bei George Sand. Ochsenfurt, Fritz und 
Rappart 

Brtjgmans, H , Georges de Porto-Riohe. Droz. 50 fr. 

Chisholm, A. R , Towards Herodiade Melbourne and Oxford Univ. Presses. 
65 . 

CiAMPiNi, R , Un Osservatore Itahano della Rivoluzione Francese. Florence, 
Rinascimento del Libro L 4. 

Ehrbnbotjrg, I., Duhamel, Gide, Malraux, Maunac, Morand, Remains, 
Unamuno vus par un ecrivam d’U R S.S. Nouv. rev fr 15 fr. 

F3BNELON, Lettre a TAcademie. Classiques Delagrave 5 fr, 

FiJNELON, Teiemaque. 2 vols Geme de la France 10 fr. 

Ferguson, W. D., The Influence of Flaubert on George Moore. Pennsylvania 
and Oxford Univ. Presses 65 %d, 

Fischer, E , Voltaire als Padagoge. Leipzig, Druckerei d. Werkgemeinsch. 

Fries, W., Der Stil der Theaterstucke Rotrous. Wurzburg, Ma3?T. 

Fuchs, A , Les Apports frangais dans Toeuvre de Wieland de 1772 k 1789 
(Bibl. Rev Litt. Comp , ci). Champion. 85 fr 

Garosci, a., Jean Bodin: Pohtica e diritto nel Rinascimento francese. Milan, 
Corticelh. 
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Gibbl, 0., Der Stil H6r6dias in semen ‘Trophies.’ Limburg, Limburger 
Vereinsdr. 

Gide, a , CEuvres completes, vi Nouv rev fr 75 fr. 

Gillot, H , Chateaubriand ses idees, son action, son oeuvre (Publ Fac. 

Lettres, Strasbourg). Presses Umversitaires 30 fr, 

Gmeliist, H , Pranzosische Geistesform m Sainte-Beuve, Renan und Tame 
(Gedanken und Gestalten, 5) Berlm, Junker und Dunnhaupt 
Hxtng Cheng Ftj, Un Sidcle d’lnfluence chinoise sur la litterature fran9aise, 
1815-1930 Domat-Monchrestien. 30 fr. 

Jackel, Hilde, Der Englander im Spiegel der franzosischen Literatur von der 
Romantik bis zum Weltkrieg Breslau, Priebatsch. 

Jaspar, M H., Ernest Renan et sa Republique. Albert 12 fr 
Keeling, S V., Descartes (Leaders in Philosophy) London, Benn. 12$ 6d 
Kranzfelder, H. R , Die Hirtendichtung und die dramatisohen Pastoralen 
Alexander Hardys. Diss Munich 

La Fontaine, Fables, livxes i-vi. 2 vols. Classiques Delagrave. 10 fr. 
Liohtenberger, Marguerite, ficrivams frangais en Jfigypte contemporaine 
(de 1870 k nos jours) Leroux 20 fr 
Lombard, A., Flaubert et saint Antoine Attmger. 15 fr. 

Maes, P., Victor Jacquemont (Temps et Visages). Descl^e De Brouwer 30 fr. 
Merrylbes, W. a., Descartes Melbourne and Oxford Umv. Presses 125. 6d, 
MiiiviLLE, H L , La Pensee de Maurice Barrds (Essais Critiques). Nouv. rev, 
orit. 12 fr. 

Miller, L. G., Index de la Correspondance de Gustave Flaubert. Gamber. 
125 fr 

Musset, Comedies et Proverbes (Textes fran9ais). Roches. 18 ir. 

Nordiok, Agnes, Der Stil der Marchen Perraults Bochum-Langendreer, 
Poppmghaus (also in Arb. z. rom, Phil , 10) 

Pailleron, Marie-Louise, La Vicomtesse de Chateaubriand. Portiques. 
15 fr. 

Peter, ^R^, Vie secrete de rAcad4inie fran9aise Lib. des Champs-!fiiysees. 

Pierre-Quint, L., Audr4 Gide. his life and work, trsl. Dorothy M, Richardson, 
London, Cape Is, 6d. 

Potter, K , Die Weltanschauung Paul Claudels Bochum-Langendreer, 
PoppinghauB. 

Pujarnisolb, E. Philox4ne ou de la litt4rature coloniale. Firmin-Didot. 5 fr, 

Rabelais, The Five Books and mmor writmgs, trsl. ed. W. F. Smith, rev. 
D. H. Beves, i. Cambridge, XJniv. Press. 305. 

Richter, K., Fran90is de Curel. Gnmma, Bode. 

Schneider, E , Victor Hugos ‘Hemam’ in der Kritik eines Jahrhunderts, 
1830-1930. Erlangen, Junge. 

SoHULZ, Agnes, Die Sprachkunst Th6ophile Gautiers, Bochum-Langendreer, 
Poppmghaus. 

S:4ohaud, P., Victor Laprade. Picard. 40 fr 

Steis, a., Das Motiv des Ennui bei Alfred de Musset. Wurzburg, Mayr. 
Tallemant DBS Rbaux, Histonettes, vin, ed. Mongr4dien. Gamier. 12 fr. 
ValIiby, P., (Euvres completes. Nouv, rev. fr. 120 fr. 

Weber, Julia, Jean Moreas und die franzosische Tradition. Numbers, 
Volkhardt und Wilbert. 
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Weisb, Charlotte, J K. Huysmanns Beziehungen zur Malerei. Bochum- 
Langendreer, Poppinghaus 

WiCKELGREH, FLORENCE L , La Mothe le Vayer: sa vie et son oeuvre. Droz. 
40 fr. 


Provencal. 

Jones, J D , La Tenson proven§ale. Pans, Droz. 

Lynsche Auswahl aus der Felibredichtung, herausg. von K. Voretzsch 
Texte (Sammlung rom. Ubungstexte, xxm ) Halle, Niemeyer 3 M. 

Rhsetoromance, Rumanian. 

Carnot, M P , Im Lande der Rbatoromanen . Sprachliches und Sachliches vom 
Graubundner Inn und Rhein Zurich, Polygraph. Verl. 4 M 80 
DrIganxt, N , Romani in veacurile ix-xiv pe baza toponimiei |i a onomasticei. 
Bucharest, Impr. Najionala 

Loghin, C. und S Drummer, Geschichte der rumamsche Literatur. Cernauji, 
Wicentowicz. 2 M 50 

Lopblmann, M , Aus der Volksdichtung der Macedo-rumanen. Leipzig, 
Armanen-Verl. 2 M. 85. 

Seton- Watson, R. W., A History of the Rumanians. Cambridge, Univ. Press. 
25s. 


GERMANIC LANGUAGES. 

EIrattse, W , Beitrage zur Runenforschung, 2. Heft. Halle, M Niemeyer, 
2M 60. 

Schneider, H,, G^rmanische Heldensage n. Band. 2 Abteilung. (Grundriss 
der germ. Phil , 10/3.) Berlin and Leipzig, W. de Gruyter. 6 M. 50. 

Scandinavian. 

Jansson, Valter, Fomsvenska Legendanet (Nord Text, och Undersokmngar, 
4). Stockholm, H. Geber 6 kr 50. 

Leijstrom, Gxjnnar, Om obestamda artikeln (Nord Text, och Undersok- 
ningar, 3) Stockholm, H. Geber. 5 kr. 

ScHLAiTCH, Margaret, Romance in Iceland (American Scandinavian Founda- 
tion). Princeton, Umv. Press. $2 00. 

Zetterholm, D. 0 , Atlam41. Studier i en eddadikts stil och meter (Nord. 
Text, och Undersokmngar, 2) Stockholm, H, Geber. 4 kr. 


English. 

(a) General (includ%ng LingnisUc). 

Baker, E. A., The History of the Novel: The Novel of Sentiment and the 
Gothic Romance. London, Witherby 16s 
Davies, Constance, English Pronunciation from the Fifteenth to the Eigh- 
teenth Century. London, Dent 6s. 

Douglas, W. C , The Pastoral Elegy m Enghsh Madras, Oxford University 
Press. Is. 

Leavis, F. R., Determinations. Critical Essays. London, Chatto and Windus. 
7s. 6d. 

Wallenberg, J . K., The Place Names of Kent. Uppsala, Appelberg. 15 kr. 
Wyld, H. C., The Universal Dictionary of the Enghsh Language. (Re-issue.) 
London, Routledge. 21s. 
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(h) Old and Middle English 

Cabnegy, F a. R., The Relations between the Social and Divine Order in 
William Langland’s ‘Vision of Wilham concerning Piers the Plowman’ 
(Sprache und Knltnr der germ und rom Volker, A xii) Breslau, 
Pnebatsch 3 M. 

The Exeter Book, Part ii* Poems ix-xxxn Ed by W. S. Mackie (E E T S , 
194 ) London, H Milford. 18s. 

Semte Marherete, f>e Meiden ant Mart3rr. Ed by Prances M. Mack. (E.E T S , 
193 ) London, H Milford 

(c) Modern English, 

Bailey, Ruth, Shelley. London, Duckworth. 2s 

Blodgett, H , Walt Whitman in England (Cornell Studies in English, xxiv) 
New York, Cornell Univ Press, London, H Milford. 11s 6d 

Boyd, A J , Arnold and the Grand Style Madras, Oxford Univ. Press. Is. 

Beedvold, L I , The Intellectual Milieu of John Dryden (Univ of Michigan 
Pubhcations • Lang, and Lit , xii). Ann Arbor, Univ of Michigan Press 
$2 50. 

Beidgbs, Robert, Collected Essays, Papers, etc , xvi~xx. London, H Milford. 
2s Qd 

Bubdett, 0., The Rev. Smith, Sydney London, Chapman and Hall. 155 

Carter, J. and G Pollard, An Inquiry into the Nature of Certain Nineteenth 
Century Pamphlets London, Constable 15s. 

Coleridge Studies by Several Hands on the Hundredth Anniversary of his Death 
Ed. by E Blunden and E. L. Griggs London, Constable 10s. 6d. 

CuBBOH, W , Thomas Edward Brown A Biography. Douglas, I 0 M , Manx 
Museum 

Dobbi^e, B , Modem Prose Style. Oxford, Clarendon Press. 6s. 

Evans, B I , English Poetry in the Nineteenth Century London, Oxford 
Umv. Press Is. 

Hazlitt, W., Complete Works, ed by P P Howe Vols. xx, xxi. London, 
Dent 15 gumeas the set of 21 vols. 

Hill, F. P , American Plays Printed 1714-1830. A Bibliographical Record. 
Stanford, Cal , Stanford Univ. Press; London, H. MiHord 165. 

Leishman, Judith B , The Metaphysical Poets. Oxford, Clarendon Press. 
10s. 

Lieberman, j. B , Robert Browmng and Hebraism. Jerusalem. 

Lydgate, J., Minor Poems, Part n. Ed. byH N. MacCracken. (E E.T.S., 192.) 
London, H Milford SOs. 

May, j. Lewis, Charles Lamb. A Study. London, Bles. lOs, 6d 

Moore, C A , Restoration Literature. Poetry and Prose, 1660-1700. New 
York, Crofts $4. 

Rao, a. V., A Mmor Augustan. Calcutta, Book Company. 12s Qd 

Rossetti, W. M , Letters to Anne Gilchnst and Herbert Gilchrist, ed. by 
C. Gohdes and P. F. Baum. Durham, N.C., Duke Univ. Press; London, 
Cambridge Umv. Press. 11s. 6d. 

Sargent, D., Thomas More. London, Sheed and Ward 7s 6d, 

SooTT, Sir W., Letters, 1821-1823. Ed. by H. J. C. Grierson. London, Con- 
stable. ISs 

Shelley, P. B., Verse and Prose from the Manuscripts. Ed. by Sir J. 0. E. 
Shelley-Rolls and R. Ingpen. London, Zaehnsdorf. 215. 
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Sisson, C J , The Mythical Sorrows of Shakespeare (Brit Acad. Shakespeare 
Lecture, 1934) London, H Milford. 2s. 

Smith, W. H., Architecture in Enghsh Fiction (Yale Studies in Enghsh, Ixxxiii). 

Yale and Oxford Umv Presses lls. M 
Taylor, G C , Milton’s Use of Du Barbas Harvard and Oxford Umv. Presses. 
8s M 

VoLLMANN, Elisabeth, Ursprung und Entwicklung des Monologs bis zu semer 
Entfaltung bei Shakespeare (Bonner Studien zur enghsohen Philoiogie, 
xxii) Bonn, Hanstein 6 M 90 

Whitney, Lois, Primitivism and the Idea of Progress in English Popular 
Literature of the Eighteenth Century Johns Hopkins and Oxford Umv. 
Presses. 12s M 

Wilson, D A. and D W MacArthur, Carlyle in Old Age. London, Kegan 
Paul 15s 

Wilson, J. Dover, The Manuscript of Shakespeare’s ‘Hamlet’ and the Prob- 
lems of its Transmission (Shakespeare Problems, iv) 2 vols. Cambridge, 
Umv Press 15s. 


German. 

(a) General {including Linguistic) 

Fiesel, L., Ortsnamenforschung und fruhmittelalterliche Siedlung in Nieder- 
sachsen (Teuthomsta) 2 M, 40 

Priebsch, R. and W E Collinson, The German Language. London, Faber 
and Faber 18s. 

Stroh, F., Der volkhafte Spraohbegriff. Halle, M. Niemeyer. 3 M 

(&) Old and Middle High German 

Manessische Handschrift. Die Minnesinger aus der Manessischen Lieder- 
handschrift. 48 M. 

(c) Modern German 

Aeberhardt, W E , Jeremias Gotthelf und Solothurn (Den Mitghedern der 
Schweizer Bibliophilengesellschaft anlassl der 12. Jahrestagung m 
Solothurn gewidmet) Solothurn. 1 fr. 50 

Arndt, E. M , Volk und Staat Seine Schriften m Auswahl, hg v. P. Requadt. 
Leipzig, Kroner (Kroners Taschenausgaben, 117) 3 M. 25. 

Bartels, A , Lessmg und die Juden. Erne Untersuchung. 2 durchgearbeitete 
Aufl. Leipzig, Weicher 4 M 80 

Baiter, M., Christian Morgenstems Leben und Werk VoUendet von Margarete 
Morgenstern und Rudolf Meyer. Munchen, Piper 5 M. 60 

Bergenthal, F , Das Werk Georges. Versuch einer Wegweisung. Breslau, 
Franke 1 M 50. 

Bertram, E , Deutsche Gestalten. Fest- und Gedenkreden. Leipzig, InseL 
6M 

Beyer-Frohlioh, M., Hohe und Krise der Aufklarung (Deutsche Literatur, 
Reihe 25, Deutsche Selbstzeugnisse, Bd 8). Leipzig, Reolam. 7 M. 50. 

Bib, R., Stefan George, Richter der Zeit, Kimder des Reichs. Berlin, Frunds- 
berg. 1 M. 20. 

Bongs, R , Die Wertung und Geltung Kleists zur Zeit derJRomantik (Samm- 
lung Heitz, Reihe 10, Bd. 2) Leipzig, Strassburg, Zurich, Heitz 3 M. 

Brand, G. K , Werden und Wandlung Erne Gesohichte der deutschen Litera- 
tur von 1880 bis heute, Berlm, WoM. 7 M. 60. 
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Briitkmakh, H., Anfange des modernen Dramas in Deutschland. Versuch 
uber die Beziehungen zwischen Drama und Burgertum im 16 Jahr- 
himdert. (Jenaer germanistische Porschungen, 22.) Jena, Prommann 
3M. 

Bruggemann, P , Die Anfange deg burgerlichen Trauerspiels in den funfziger 
Jahren (Deutsche Literatur, Reihe 14, Aufklarung, Bd 8) Leipzig, 
Beclam 7 M, 60. 

Bubdaoh, K , Die Wissenschaft von deutscher Sprache. Ihr Werden, ihr Weg, 
ihre Puhrer Berhn, Leipzig, de Gruyter. 6 M 
Pink, P , Carl Ludwig Pernow, der Bibhothekar der Herzogin Anna Amalia. 
Weimar, Pink. 1 M. 

Th. Pontane im Preundeskreise Berlin, Leipzig, de Gruyter. 1 M. 

Pbankbl, J , Theodor Herzl. Des Schopfers erstes Wollen Wien, Piba-Verlag. 
2M 50 

Gibelin, J , L’esthetique de Schelhng et PAllemagne de Mme de Stael (Biblio- 
thdque de la Revue de Litterature Compar^e, 96). Pans, Champion. 
20 fr. 

Gibse, Pr , Nietzsche Die Erfullung Tubingen, Mohr. 3 M 50. 

Gbaham, Paul G , The Relation of History to Drama in the Works of Priedrich 
Hebbel (Smith College Studies m Mod Languages, xv, 1-2) Northamp- 
ton, Mass , Smith College $1 50 

Gbauhber, j , August v. Haxthausen und seme Beziehungen zu Annette v. 
Droste-Hulshoff Mit einem unveroffentlichten Bildnis, reichhaltigem 
Quellenmaterial aus dem Archiv zu Thienhausen und ungedruckten 
i^ette-Bnefen. Altena (Westf ), Selbstverlag 4 M. 20. 

Gunthbb, j., Die Einwirkung des skandinavisohen Romans auf den deutsohen 
Naturahsmus (Nordische Studien, 14) Greifswald, Bamberg. 4 M. 
Haebten, H., Vondel und der deutsche Barock Mit Vondels Bildnis von G. 
Plinokund VorwortvonDrTh. Baader. (Disquisitiones Carolinae, T. 6.) 
Nijmegen. 4M 

Hauser, 0., Die Juden und Halbjuden der deutsohen Literatur. Leipzig, 
Sohade. 2M.50. 

Hausmann, P. W , Aus dem Erbe Heinrich von Kleists. Erne Ausarbeitung 
hmterlassener Pragmente. Hiddessen, Verlag Deutsche Worte. 3 M. 
Hegel heute. Erne Auswahl aus G. W. P. Hegels politischer G^dankenwelt. 
Leipzig, Memer. 1 M. 50. 

Heise, L., Meme Bnefe an Rainer Maria Rilke. Berhn, Die Rabenpresse. 
1 M. 50. 

Herrmann, R , Die Bedeutung der Korohe bei Schleiermacher {Greifswalder 
XJmv Reden, 39) Greifswald, Bamberg 80 pf. 

Hotzel, C,, Hanns Johst Der Weg des Dichters zum Volk (Die deutsche 
Innerlichkeit). Berlm, Prundsberg-Verlag. 1 M. 20 
Hugh, Rioabda, Personhchkeit und Werk in Darstellungen ihrer Preunde 
Berlm, Atlantis 3 M. 75. 

Huoben, H. G., 2?mzendorfs Edrchenliederdiohtung. XJntersuohung uber das 
Verhaltnis von Erlebnis und Sprachform. (Germamsche Studien, 150.) 
Berlm, Ebering. 3 M. 60. 

Ieeert, W., Der junge Schiller im Weltanschauungskampf seiner Zeit. 2. Aufl. 
HaUe, Waisenhau^ 3 M 

Jakrbuch der Schopenhauer-Geselisohaft, 21. Heidelberg, Winter. 11 M. 
Jahresbenoht iiber die wissenschaftUchen Erscheinungen auf dem Gebiete der 
neueren deutsohen Literatur, Hg. von der LiteraturaroMv-Gesellschaft 
in Berlin. N.P# 11. Bibhograplue 1931. Berlin, Leipzig, de Gruyter. 
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Kook JOY, W , Der deutsche Kaufmannsroman Versuoh emer kultur- und 
geistesgeschichtlichen, genetischeii Darstellung. (Der deutsche Eom^ 
in Gruppen- und Emzeldarstellungen, 1 ) Leipzig, Strassburg, Zurich, 
Heitz 5M. 50 

Kohler, W., Luther und das Luthertum in ihrer weltgeschichthchen Aus- 
wirkung Leipzig, Heinsius 3 M 60. 

Kohlmeyer, 0 , Peter Rosegger, der Waldschulmeister der Steiermark 
Bodenstandige Personhchkeitsbildung. Em Beitrag zum Ausbau der 
deutschen Eichterpadagogxk zur 90. Wiederkehr von Roseggers Geburts- 
tag. Magdeburg, Lichtenberg und Buhling 3 M 

Kommoss, R., Sebastian Prank und Erasmus von Rotterdam (Germamsche 
Studien, 153) Berlin, Ebering 4 M 50 

Kttttker, G , Wesen und Porm der deutschen Schwankliteratur des 16. Jahr- 
hunderts (Germamsche Studien, 152). Berhn, Ebering. 4 M, 40. 

Laohmakh, E , Die ersten Bucher Stefan Georges. Berhn, Bondi 3 M. 

Ladewig, P , Dantes Vita Kova bei Goethe. Darmstadt, Ernst Ludwig Presse 
2M. 

Latjbe, H., Kritiken von Hemnch Laube (1829-1835) Ausgewahlt und 
emgeleitet als Beitrag zur Geschichte des ‘Jungen Deutschland’ von 
S. D Stirk. (Sprache und Kultur der germamschen und romanischen 
Volker, D 1 ) Breslau, Priebatsch. 4 M 

Lbmbebt, L Dietrich Eckart Em Kunder imd Kampfer des Dritten Reiches 
Munchen, Eher. 60 pf 

Liebmann, K., Nietzsches Kampf und Untergang m Turin. Nietzsche und 
Mussohni (Italien in Vergangenheit und Gegenwart, 8.) Leipzig, 
Mohring. 2 M. 40. 

Lotz, G , 1784-1844. Aus dem literarischen Leben des Hamburger Bieder- 
meyer. Hg. und emgel. von H Blumenthal. Hamburg, Boysen. 
6 M. 50. 

Marelle, L , Die Schwester. Ehsabeth Porster-Nietzsche. Berlm, BischofP. 
3M. 

Merkbr, P , Deutsche Idyllendichtung, 1700-1840. Nach stilgeschichthchen 
Gesichtspunkten ausgewahlt (Literarhistorische Bibhothek, 12.) 
Berlm, Junker und Dunnhaupt 3 M 20 

Muller, A , Kunstanschauung der jungeren Romantik (Deutsche Literatur, 
Reihe Romantik, 12 ) Leipzig, Reclam. 7 M. 50. 

Muhz, L , Die Kunst Rembrandts und Goethes Sehen. Leipzig, Keller. 9 M. 

Neher, W., Arnold Ruge als Politiker und politischer Schriftsteller (Heidel- 
berger Abhandlungen zur mittleren imd neueren Geschichte, 64). 
Heidelberg, Winter. 10 M. 

Nietzsche, P , Werke und Briefe. Hist -knt Gesamtausgabe Werke, Bd. i, 
Jugendschriften, 1854-1861, Bd 2, Jugendschnften, 1861-1864, hg von 
H J. Mette. Munchen, Beck. Each 12 M. 

OsBORK, A. R., Schleiermacher and Rehgious Education. London, Milford. 

1$, U, 

Peters, H. G., Die Asthetik Alexander Gottlieb Baumgartens und ihre 
Beziehungen zum Ethischen (Neue deutsche Porschungen. Abt. Philo- 
sophic, 1). Berlin, Junker und Dunnhaupt. 2 M. 40. 

Petbrseh, J., Die Sehnsucht nach dem dritten Reich in deutscher Sage und 
Dichtung. Stuttgart, Metzler. 2 M 60. 

Petsch, R., Wesen und Pormen der Erzahikunst. Halle, Niemeyer. 11 M. 

Pongs, H., Kneg als Volksschicksal im deutschen Schrifttum. Em Beitrag zur 
Literaturgeschichte der Gegenwart. Stuttgart, Metzler. 2 M. 85. 

Preuss, H., Martm Luther der Deutsche. Gutersloh, Bertelsmann. 4 M. 50. 
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Peice, M. B and J M Peioe, The Publication of English Literature in 
Germany in the eighteenth century (University of California Publica- 
tions in Modem Philology, 17) Berkeley, California $3 

Raabb, a , Goethes Sendung im Dritten Reich Bonn, Rohrscheid 1 M. 80. 

Rausohbnbeegee, W , Goethes Abstammung und Rassenmerkmale Leipzig, 
Noske 2 M 80 

Redekee, M , Humanitat, Volkstum, Christentum in der Erziehung. Ihr 
Wesen und gegenseitiges Verhaltnis an der Gedankenwelt des j ungen 
Herder fur die Gegenwart dargestellt (Neue Eorschung, 23 ) Berhn, 
Junker und Dunnhaupt 8 M. 

Rittioh, W , Kunsttheorie, Wortkunsttheorie und lyrische Wortkunst im 
‘Sturm’ (Deutsches Werden, 2) Greifswald, Bamberg 3 M 60 

Rosnee, E., Bitteres Leiden Oberammergauer Passionspiel. Text von 1750 
Hg. von 0. Mausser (Bibliothek des hterarischen Vereins in Stuttgart, 
Publ 282 ) Leipzig, Hiersemann 9 M. 

Rxtdigee, H , Geschichte der deutschen Sappho-Ubersetzungen (Germanische 
Studien, 151). Berlin, Ebering 2 M. 20. 

ScHAEDEE, G., Hugo von Hofmannsthal i Die Gestalten (Heue Eorschung, 
21/1 ) Berlm, Junker und Dunnhaupt 8 M 

SoHEMANN, L , Deutsche Klassiker uber die Rassenfrage Munchen, Lehmann. 
IM 50 

ScHNEiDEE, T,, Im Banne der Droste. Eriedrichshafen, See-Verlag. 1 M. 50. 

SofiEOLZ, H, Goethes Stellung zur Unsterbhchkeitsfrage Tubingen, Mohr. 
IM 20. 

Soheeinbet,K , Johann Bernhard Herrmann. Briefe an Albrecht Otto und Jean 
Paul (aus Jean Pauls Nachlass) (Acta et commentationes Universitatis 
Tartuensis (Dorpatensis), xxvii, 1, xxx, 2.) Tartu (Dorpat), Kruger. 

SOHEODEE, 0., Der Glaube Stefan Georges m kathohscher Sohau (Die religiose 
Entsoheidung, 2) Warendorf, Schnell 1 M 20 

SoFEE, J., Die Welttheater Hugo von Hofmannsthals und ihre Voraussetz- 
ungen bei Heraklit und Calderon (Vortrage und Abhandlungen der 
osterreichischen LeogeseUschaft, 37) Wien, Mayer. 1 M. 

SPEELi), J. E , La pens4e aUemande de Luther ^Nietzsche. Paris, Cohn 10 fr. 50 

Thoms, E., Hamanns Bekehrung (Beitrage zur Eorderung christlicher Theo- 
logie, 37, 3). Gutersloh, Bertelsmann 4 M. 

Tsohech, j , Junge katholisohe Dichtung. Em iJberblick. Lobnig, Sohlusehe 
IM. 

ViETOE, K, (ed.), Die Briefe der Diotima (Inselbucherei, 455). Leipzig, Insel, 
80 pf. 

Wellee, a , Eurst Bucklers Lebens- imd Landschaftsstil. Cottbus, Heme, 

1 M. 90. 

WissMANN, E., Religionspadagogik bei Schleiermacher (4 Lfgn.). Lfg. 1 
(Studien zur Geschichte des neueren Protestantismus, Bd. 15, H. 1.) 
Giessen, Topelmann Each 5 M 

Zabludowski, N , Das Raumproblem m Gterhart Hauptmanns Jugenddramen 
(Theater und Drama, 5), Berlm, Eisner Verlagsges. 3 M 

ZiHEOBiEE, R., Deutsche Grofistadtlyrik (1910-1930) Mit besonderer Beruok- 
sichtigung des Expressionismus 1910-1914. Hg mit Unterstutzung des 
Mmistenums fur Schulwesen und Volkskultur. Prag, Deutscher Verein 
zur Yerbreitung gememnutziger Kenntnisse. 6 K5 
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THE YORK BAKERS^ PLAY OF 
THE LAST SUPPER 

In the preface to her Yorh Plays Miss Lucy Toulmm Smith writes : ^ We 
might have found much illustrative matter in the compotus rolls or 
account books of the various companies (of York), but unfortunately 
very few of these are preserved. The Book of the Pewterers, 1599, and 
the Innholders’ Ordmary, 1608, do not refer to the (Corpus Christi) play. 
The Bakers’ Accounts from 1684 down to 1836 have, however, been 
rescued’.^ 

Apparently the earlier — and more important — ^volume of the Bakers’ 
Accounts, now in the British Museum (Add. MS. 33852), eluded Miss 
Toulmm Smith; and, so far as I am aware, no excerpts from this manu- 
script have yet been published. In view of the scarcity of early craft 
accounts in the great dramatic cycle towns, any continuous series over a 
period of years is of value for the student of mediseval drama. These 
accounts are contained in a folio volume, 69 jff., imperfect at the beginning 
and with many worn or mutilated pages. They extend from 1543 to 
1680, followed by some other undated, probably later, entries. There is a 
gap in the accounts from September 1557 to October 1563; the 1547 
account seems either to have been omitted or merged with that of 1548 ; ® 
the 1552 account is misplaced, and there is some haphazardness both in 
the method of datmg the accounts, and, apparently, in the actual date of 
rendering. 

From an early date the bakers of York seem to have taken an active 
and independent line in regard to their Corpus Christi pageant. In 1387, 
according to the Memorandum Book, Johannes de Duffeld, Johannes de 
Calton, and Robertus de Malton, representatives of the skinners, bakers, 
and dyers, attacked Robertus de Waghen, because he had failed to fulfil 
his contract to maintain m good repair the house in Toft Green where the 
pageants were kept.® Two undated, possibly earlier, entries m the Memo- 

1 York Plays, Oxfor/i, 1885, p xxxv. Miss Smith adds m a footnote, ‘I was told that an 
old compotus roll of the Mercers’ Company stiR exists, but I have been unable to get a 
sight of it ’. This ‘ old compotus roll’ was probably one of those used by Miss Maud Sellers m 
The York Mercers and Merchant Adventurers 1356-1917 — trolls which are rich in illustrative 
matter for the Mercers’ pageant of Doomsday. 

2 Infra, p. 148 n. 4. 

® The York Memorandum Book, n, 1388-1493, Surtees Society, No. 125, pp. 31-2. 

10 
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randum Book testify to the bakers’ shrewd means of raising funds for the 
play through the misdemeanours of fellow-craftsmen: 

Item ordeigne est et establi par commune assent des pestours Deverwyk qu© nul 
de lour artifice desore en avaunt vend nul roundel ne escu de. . .payn de matyne a nul 
regratir de payn pur mettre a vent, sur peyne de demy marc apaier, ent xld a la 
chaumbre et 3dd a la pagyne des ditz pestours de Corpore Christi 

Item, que null pestour vend aucun roundell ne escu ne chunz de payn demayne a 
null regratxer de payn pur metter a vent, sur payn de dymy marce a payer, ont xld 
a la ohambre et xld. a la pagyn de ditz pestours de Corpus Christi.^ 

From Roger Burton the town clerk’s 1415 Ordo paginarum lud% Corporis 
GTirish we first learn the subject of the pageant: 

Bakers — Agnus paschaUSf Cena Domini, anj apostoli, Jesus procinctus Untheo lauans 
pedes eorum * %nsUtucio sacrimenti corporis GJinsU in noua lege, commumo apostolorumJ 

' Waterleders’ is added after 'Bakers’ m a later hand.^ In another list of 
the plays and crafts, undated^ but also signed by Burton,® and therefore 
within the term of his twenty-one years’ town clerkship (1415-36),® this 
play is divided into two: 

Bakers 31. Gena Ghristi cum discipuhs 

Waterleders 32. Lavacw pedum apostohrum^ 

In the Register of the play, dated emphatically by Dr W. W. Greg® as not 
earlier than the middle of the second half of the fifteenth century, the 
episodes are agam united and credited to the bakers alone — ^the water- 
leaders combining with the cooks m the Second Accusation before Pilate, 
the Remorse of Judas, and the Purchase of the Field of Blood. But the 
association of the crafts — at least financially — ^was apparently resumed at 
a later date; for in the bakers’ sixteenth-century accounts fairly regular 
contributions from the waterleaders (or burnleaders) to the pageant 
money are recorded over a period of years (1644, 1545, 1546, 15481, 1549, 
1561, 1553, 1554, 1656, 1566).® The Bandleaders, bowlbakers, and 
foreigners also contribute, less frequently, during this period. 

Either independently, then, or with the help of other crafts, the bakers 
seem to have shouldered loyally their responsibility for their pageant. So 


! ilfemomw<^uw Book, i, 1376-1419, Surtees Society, No. 120, pp. 29, 169. 

2 Jorh xxm. » Ibid, p. xxm, n. 4. 

n TT j Extracts from the Municipal Records of the Gity of York during the Reigns 

Ea^ardf IV, Edward V, and Richard III, Xiondon, 1843, p. 233, says ‘of a few years later 
date , that is, later than 1415, but gives no authority. 

® f ork Rlq^ys, p. xvm. 

tr* Catalogue of the Mayors and Bailiffs , . ,and Town Ghrks of the Gitv of 

Xork, 1895, p, 29. ^ a ^ 

^ Davies, op. ciU, p. 234. 

Textual RroUems of the English Miracle Cycles, London. 1914. 
ft A Ojhtor of the York Flays had dated the Register as 143CM:0. 

^ Add. MB. 33862, ft. 5, 6, 7, 9, 10, 12, 126, 166, 20, 21. 
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far as available evidence goes,^ there is no sign of concerted restiveness or 
resentment on the part of the ‘occupation’ either before or during our 
period. In 1554, it is true, the City Chamberlain’s Book reveals the 
following instances of non-compliance: 

Serohers of the bakers presentis Nycholes haxope bakers for that he wold not 
attend vppon ther pagyant vppon Corpuscrysty Day beyng warnyd by the 
Serohers and also for dyssobayng the Serohers & hole ocoupaoon xxd. 

poniti^r Serohers of the Bakers presentia John hartlay Baker for that he came not 
ad to attend vppon ther pagyant before my Lorde Maio^ at the Comon 

arbitrem Hall / ponitttr ad arbitrandwm ^ 

But these rare individual cases merely accentuate the normal co-operation 
of the craft When our volume of accounts opens in 1543, we find the 
bakers actively participating in the Corpus Chxisti play: 


Item payd for reperacons Abowte out pagan xxj d. 

Item payd for payntyng of owr dyodyma xvj d. 

Item spent thr(ed) ijd. 

Item payd for torches xiij s. vj d. 

Item payd for playing of owr pagend xs, vii] d. 

Item spend for owr suppers At the paying 
there of xijd»® 


Up to the end of the Marian period, plague years excepted, the Corpus 
Christi plays continued without serious challenge. In 1548^ (and the order 
was confirmed in 1649), three ^ ultra-Catholic plays, the Dying, Assump- 
tion, and Coronation of our Lady, were expunged from the acted cycle. 
But the innocuous play of the Last Supper escaped the censor’s ban; and 
the bakers’ steady co-operation can be traced m their accounts through 
the recurring prmcipal item (cited below) of 10^. 85, for their pageant. 
Once in 1546 the Corpus Christi cycle was threatened by the regular 
decennial performance of the Creed Play. On March 17 of that year it 
was agreed by the Town Council ‘that my lorde Mayot^r shall call before 
hym the mastet of Corpuscriste gyld and to take an order as towchyng 
playng of the creyde play as he shall thynke good for the mooste proffett 
& aduantage of the sayd Cetie’.® But the Bakers’ Accounts seem to 


1 Bor the penod prior to the opemng of the Bakers’ Aocoimts m 1543, I am largely 
dependent on the valuable published research of Robert Davies and Miss Maud Sellers. 
For the pen^ con^mporary with these accounts, I have independently examined the 
manuscnpt Hoi^e Books, Chamberlain’s Books and Chamberlain’s Rolls, in the City 
archives at York, and draw on my own transcripts where necessary to supplement or 
amend Davies, or, as very frequently, to supply the exact documentation winch Davies 
omits 

^ MS. Chamberlain’s Book, voL iv, pp. 73, 74 

« Add. MS. 33852, f. 36. 

^ MS. House Book, vol. xix, f. 166; Davies, op. ciU P. 262. 

® MS, House Book, vol, xix, f. 696, 
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testify to the regular performance of the craft pageants, and the Creed 


Play is no more. 

1544 In pnmis payd ffor playng off howre pagand 

1545 In pnmis payd to ( ) plaer for playng off the pagand 

1546 Item for playng of the pagent 

1548? In pnmis payd to the plaer ffor playng off the pagand 

1549 Item payd ffor playng off the pagand 

1550 Item payd to John hunt57ngton ffor hys payns takyng ffor hi^ 

plaers 

1651 Item payd to the player ffor playng off the pagand 
15528 

1553 Item payd to the plaer ffor playng off the pagand 

1 554 Item received of out brother for padgemony xiuj s v] d whereof to 

John huntmgton 

1555 Item payd to the plaer off ouie pagand 

1556 Item payd to the plaers ffor playmg off the pagand 

1557 Item payd to the plaer ffor playng 


xs viijd^ 
xs viij d.2 
xs. (viijd.)® 
xs v(ii]d)^ 
xs. Vll]d5 

XI] d 8 

xs. v(u]d y 

xs. vii]d.® 

xs viijd.i® 
xs. vn]d.^i 
xs vii]d.i8 
xs. VU]d.l8 


In five of these thirteen years from 1543 durmg which the bakers con- 
tributed to the Corpus Christi play, the payment is made to a single 


1 Add. MS 33852, f 56. ^ f 56. 

3 Ihid , f 8. The page is mutilated and the regnal year is lacking, but the account follows 
straight on after the last one and is dated ‘for the yere beyng that is to say the ( ) 

kyng henry the viijth’, and must therefore be for the 38th (and last) year of the reign of 
Henry VIII, who died in January 1647. That 1546 was a play year appears from the MS 
House Book, vol. xvm, f 156 April 12, 1546 ‘Item it is agreyd by the said persoms that 
corpusonstie play shalbe playd this yere and that the biUott^e shalbe delyueryd furth for 
the same according to the auncient custome’. 

^ Add. MS. 33862, f 9. The heading of this account is ‘Ed® vj® Anno i]0 die men sis (sic) 
Augusti’. There is a small hole in the paper after ‘Anno*. Probably ‘13°’ is the regnal year 
and the day of the month is omitted, for there is no mention of plays in 1547, the first year 
of Edward VI. 1548, on the other hand, we know to have been a play year, the year in 
which the three plays were first removed from the cycle {supra, p. 147). 

8 Add. MS. 33862, f. 10. This was the year m which the confirmation of the order 
regarding the three vetoed plays was made {supra, p 147). 

® Add. MS. 33862, f. 11 The meagreness of the gratuity was probably due to the 
canceUmg of the play on account of the plague. Under May 8, 1560, 1 note a mmute to the 
effect that foreign butchers shall resort to the city daily with flesh to sell and wholly without 
any paymg of pageant money or other impositions considering that is for the refuge and help 
of this city durmg the time that the said city is infected with the plague (MS. House Book, 
vol. XX, f 14) 

’ Add MS 33852, f. 12. In the MS. House Book, vol. xx, f 50, March 23, 1551, it was 
agreed ‘that the biUettw shalbe mayd and delyueryd for the playng of Corpuscrysty play*. 

8 Plague year. On April 1 the usual order was made for the billets for playmg of Corpus 
Christi play (MS. House Book, vol xx, f. 99), but on June 9 an order m regard to the 
sheriff’s riding was made ‘for soo moch as this yere there is no playe on Corpus xpi daye’* 
And further there will be no riding at midsummer and St Peter’s Eve ‘ bycause the sykenesse 
IS nowe dangerouse m this Citie’ (MS. House Book, vol. xx, f. 105). 

® Add. MS. 33862, f 136. MS. House Book, vol xxi, f. P. Order for biUets for Corpus 
Christi play. 

Add. MS. 33862, f. 16 MS House Book, voL xxi, f. 31 . Order for the billets. ‘ . .And 
that theis pagianti^ that of Late were Left forth shah be played ageyne as beforetyme they 
were at the chardgi^ of theym that were wont to bryng theym fforth.’ Davies, op. c^^., 
p. 263. 

Add. MS. 33862, f. 20. MS. House Book, vol, xxi, f. 86’ Order for the billets for 
Corpus Christi play. 

Add, MS, §3852, f. 21. MS, House Book, vol. xxn, f. 5, March 3, 1666: Order for 
billets foir Corpus OhriSti play. 

^ Add. MS. 33852, f. 22. MS. House Book, vol. xxn, I 53 6, March 15, 1657: Order for 
billets* 
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player; once, possibly twice, definitely to John Huntington; three times 
simply ‘for playing’; and once only ‘to the plaers’; which leads one to 
wonder whether, as in the case of Thomas Colclow, skinner, in the Coventry 
smiths’ play,^ the direction and providmg of the players ‘ and all that 
longeth thereto’ were placed in the hands of a certain individual distinct 
from the pageant master. This possibility would seem to find confirma- 
tion in the following additional entries: 

1544 (Item) payd yat Nyght yat we payd the plaer vii] d. 

1545 Item payd at owre Soper yat nyght yat we payd the player viij d ^ 

Between September 1557 and October 1663 there is a gap in the ac- 
counts, but presumably the bakers produced their pageant when re- 
quired From a minute of March 16, 1658, we know the decision of the 
Council that the play of Corpus Christi ‘be spared and leaft of playeng 
the tyme instant beyng bothe trowblouse w%tli warres and also contagiouse 
w^tA sykenesse’.® From subsequent minutes m April and May of that 
year, we see that they agreed that ‘John Branthwate Master of St An- 
tonys and his kepers shall ffurthwith provyd for the playng of ane play 
callyd the Pater noster play’ this year on Corpus Christi day, the banes 
to be proclaimed on St George’s Day and Whitmonday,^ and the charges 
to be borne from half the pageant money raised by the crafts,® a sum 
which was evidently insufficient so that a second levy was decreed by the 
mayor.® In 1669 the City Chamberlam laconically set down the expenses 
on Corpus Christi day as nil.'^ On March 27, 1561, the play was ordered to 
be played with the exception of the suspect plays of the Dying, Assump- 
tion, and Coronation of our Lady,® which had been restored to the canon 
in 1554;® a sum of 34s. was received for ‘leases of places to heare Corpus 
xpi play’; and £10 Os. 8d. expense was incurred on behalf of the Mayor, 
Aldermen and Council, who heard Corpus Christi play at the Common 
Hall Gates.^® In 1662, after some dallying with the idea of changing the 
date of the play to ‘ St Barnaby day’ (June 11), ‘And thystories of the old 
& new testament or ellis the crede play if apot^n exammacione it may be 
shalbe played’,^ it was agreed that Corpus Christi play should be played 

^ Thomas Sharp, On the ^pageants or dramatic mysteries anciently performed at Coventry, 
Coventry, 1825, p. 16. See, also. The York Mercers, p 58, February 1463/4, where a contract 
for £10 was made with Robert Hewyk, parish clerk, Leeds, Thomas Fitt, tapiter, and 
Henry Clayton, weaver, ‘de et super ^uccione ludi Corporis Christi, viddicet Lomysday 
a Add. MS, 33852, & 56, 66. 

® MS. House Book, vol xxn, f 120, Davies, op. cit , p. 265. 

^ MS. House Book, vol, xxn, ff 1256, 127 ; Davies, op. cit., p. 266. 

® MS House Book, vol. xxn, f 127. « Ihid , vol, xxn, f 1296. 

’ MS Chamberlain’s Book, vol v, f. 676. ® MS. House Book, vol. xxm, f. 10, 

a Supra, p. 148 n 10. MS. Chamberlam’s RoU, 1661. 

MS. House Book, vol. xxm, f. 496, Davies, op. cit., p. 266 n. 
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on tke accustomed day, namely Corpus Christi day.^ In 1563 tlie play 
was arranged for as usual by the Town Council.^ 

For the next few years, 1564, 1565,^ 1666, there is no record of any 
dramatic activity in the city, the Bakers’ Accounts, which begin again m 
1564, recording merely expenses of upkeep for the pageant or the usual 
‘reckoning’ dinner. 

On three occasions only after this, 1567, 1569, 158-, have we any 
evidence that the bakers gave their play of the Last Supper , and, by then, 
to judge from the sparse expenditure, the play was shorn of its glory. In 
1567 the Council agreed to the playing of Corpus Christi play and the 
issumg of billets;^ and the Bakers’ Accounts modestly record* 

Item for the players supper i] s. 

Item for ale that night 13 s v] d ® 

In February 1568 the Council decided to have the Creed play, then on 
March 30 cancelled that order and agreed to have no play that year; and 
finally, on April 27, side-tracked the commoners’ desire to have the Corpus 
Christi play by agreeing that ‘the booke thereof shuld be perused and 
otherwaise amendyd before it were played’.® On March 17, 1569, it was 
agreed that Corpus Christi play be played on Tuesday in Whitsun week,’ 
and the Bakers’ Book again records an expenditure of 2s. 4^. ‘for out 
players suppers’ and 4d. for a gallon of ale,® in addition to a few minor 
expenses which will be noted in another connexion. The next record of 
dramatic activity in the city is in 1572, when the Pater Noster play was 
substituted.® The pageant money seems to have been collected as usual 
by the crafts and handed over to the City Chamberlaiu ; but otherwise the 
bakers’ financial responsibility was slight. 


Item to J ohn 'wyUmmson for Lokyng abowte the pagyant Gear vj d. 

Item to the putters of the pagyant m bread and ale vd. 

Item m ale whan we went to se the pagyant vj d. 

Item for a sheyld of maynbread to carry to my Lorde Mayottr xij d. 

Item to the Chambre for owr pagyant money 


Again some years pass with no evidence of performances. In the foUow- 

1 MS. House Book, vol. xxm, £. 50. 

* IM., f. 93, Davies, op, cit,^ p 266. 

* MS. Chamberlain’s Book, vol v, p. 47, 1565. ‘Leasez of places to here Corpus crysty 
play, Summa mchir; p 126, ‘Expenci^ of Corpus xpi day this yere* (blmk), 

^ MS. House Book, vol xxiv, f 695. 
s Add. MS. 33852, f 28. 

« MS. House Book, vol. xxiv, 1046, 1066, 106 a, 1086; Davies, op. pp. 267-9. 

’ MS. House Book, vol xxiv, f 130, Davies, op p. 269, 

8 Add. MS. 33852, f. 34 

8 MS. House Book, vol xxv, ff. 6 , 126, 15, 19; Davies, op. at, pp. 270-1, 

10 Add. MS. 33852, f. 376. 
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ing entry, penned by the Chamberlain of York in 1577, one detects a note 
of regret for the loss of good revenue to the City. 

Leases of places Item as for any suche leases 

to heare the playe receyved this yere nihil?’ 

After the Pater Noster play in 1572 the Archbishop of York had asked for 
the copy of the play books and had apparently imposed a strict dramatic 
censorship.^ In 1575 a deputation was appointed by the Town Council to 
wait on the Archbishop and ‘requur. . .all suche y® play bookie as 
perteyne this Cittie no^ in his gracis custodie’ and to suggest the appoint- 
ment of some learned men to correct the same therein by the lawe of 
this Eealme they ar to be reformed’, and, if possible, this to be done be- 
fore Lammas.® In 1578 it was agreed by the Council that Corpus Christi 
play should be played that year and that the book should first be sub- 
mitted to the Archbishop and Dean for inspection.^ Nothing more was 
heard of the matter. In 1580 a final attempt was made by the Commons 
who did ‘earnestly request’ that Corpus Christi play might be played this 
year, whereupon My Lord Mayor answered ‘that he and his brethern 
wold considr of their request’.® From the City archives no evidence of 
favourable consideration of this last effort to revive the traditional play 
is forthcoming; but in an undated account which follows the 1580 account 
in the Bakers’ Book, the following items would seem to point to one more 
performance: 

Item pad for playars scuppers i} s, iiij d. 

Item pad for mayne bread vijd. 

Item for makyng & payntyng the dyodemes ijs. 

Item pad for one gaUon of aylle iiijd.® 

If, as suggested above,’ in the pre-Elizabethan heyday the production of 
the pageant was handed over to a ^plaer’ every year, who, for the lump 
sum of 10s, 8d , supervised the rehearsals, provided the actors’ robes and 
paid their fees, that fact may explain the consistent drabness of the York 
Bakers’ Accounts, Plays of the Last Supper survive in the texts of the 
Towneley cycle, the Chester cycle, the Ludus Coventriae, and are con- 
jectured to have formed part of the Newcastle and Coventry cycles; and 
the title is found in the list of the thirty-six plays of the lost Beverley 
cycle. But unfortunately in none of these cases do we have the corre- 
sponding craft accounts for comparative purposes. According to the York 

^ MS. Chamberlain’s Boll, No. 7. 

2 MS. House Book, vol, xxv, f. 19, Dayies, op cit , pp. 270-1. 

® MS. House Book, vol. xxvi, £ 27, Davies, op, p, 271. 

^ MS. House Book, vol. xxvn, f. 151, Davies, op, cit, p, 272. 

® MS. House Book, vol, xxvn, £ 219, Davies, op, czt , p. 272. 

« Add. MS. 33852, £ 66. Supra, p. 149. 
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Register, the play required seven actors: Jesus, Marcellus, Andreas, 
Petrus, Jacobus, Judas, Thomas.^ With the exception of the diadems, ^ 
no dress expenses are entered — unless perchance a gown brought from 
London by John Langton in 1554 was destined for use in the pageant,® 
The play of the Last Supper demanded, it is true, less elaborate properties 
than some of the plays — ^no hell-mouth, no 'machines’, merely simple 
utensils such as any honest craftsman’s household could furnish at need. 
As the text now stands in the Register, the following episodes are in- 
cluded: the Paschal feast; the footwashmg; the quarrel as to leadership 
after the departure of Christ; the example of the little child; the accusa- 
tion of betrayal and departure of Judas, the prophecy of Peter’s denial; 
'I am the shepherd, ye are the sheep’, the command to have swords.^ 
The properties actually mentioned in the text are: 
the paschal lamb 

Oure lambe is roste and redy dight (1, 8) 

My selfe sohall parte itt 30U be-twene (1. 20) 
towel and water 

Do us have watir here in hast (1. 40) 

And here a towell dene to taste (1. 42) 

swords 

Maistir, we haue here swerdis twoo (1. 176) 
and presumably would also comprise a table (the Towneley mensamY 
and a basin (the Towneley peluinfi). After L 89 in the York Register a 
leaf (R ij) is lost. It is clear that the missing leaf must have contained the 
sop episode, for the next lines after the gap run : 

Quod facts fac cicius 
pat pou shall do, do sone. 

The Towneley stage direction reads: ‘Tunc comedent, <& ludas porrigit 
onanum in discum cum Ihesu'J^ However bare the York table appoint- 
ments, a dish for the sop must have been among the regular equipment.® 
Actually m the accounts only one of these properties, the paschal lamb, 
can be traced, in addition to the diadems already mentioned. 

1553 Item ffor mendyug the lam So payntyug off the dyadens ( )® 

1557 Item payd ffor iij dyadems So the lam mendyng xij d.^® 

Elsewhere the diadems iBgure ingloriously alone . 1543, ' for payntyng of ouv 
dypdymsxv] d,’ 1569, 'for Makyngandpayntyngofowrdyodemesij s,’ ; 

and the similar item already quoted above in the final undated account.^® 

^ York Plays, p. 233 ® Infra, p. 162. 

® Add. MS 33852, f. 16 * York Plays, pp 233-9. 

® The Tovmdey Plays, E E T.S , E S. No Lxxi, 1897, p. 216. 

« jr6^ce., p 216. ^ Ihid,, p. 216 

® Of. the representation of the Last Supper in Grace Prank, ‘Popular Iconography of the 
Passion*, P.M,L,A,, June 1931. 

® Add. MS. 33862, f. 18. w Ib%d , f. 22. 

^ Ihtdn, f. 35. ^ Ihtd., f. 34. Bupra, p, 151, 
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Torches, in some years, monopolise a large share of the budget: 

1543 Item payd for torches xuj s. vj d. 

1544 Item payd ffor one torch toppyng iiij s. vj d, 

1557 Item payd to Jamys best ffor toppynge oS the torcheys xvs 

Item payd ffor torohys beryng xijd.^ 


but these were probably for processional rather than for stage purposes. 
At first there seems to be some possibihty m the regularly recurring 
Corpus Christi day item ranging from 8d. (the more usual amount) to 
12d, for a shield, occasionally two shields. But any excuse for more 
picturesque interpretation of this item is debarred by such entries as that 
m 1567 of 8d, for a ' sheld of mayne bread ’ ; in 1569, of 12d, for ^ two sheyld^s 
to my Lorde maiowr’; m 1572, of 12d. for ‘a sheyld of maynbread to carry 
to my Lorde Mayoi^r’;^ or by an entry in the Chamberlain’s accoimts 
recordmg a payment of 8d, to the bakers for the present of a ‘cheyld of 
maynebred’.® 

The craft seems to have reserved to itself the duty of catering. In 
addition to the suppers already noted, the following provision was made 
for meals and ale for the actors on Trinity Sunday and Corpus Christi 
day in play years: 


1549 Item payd to the players fior thare soperd & dener ofi trenete son- 
day & corpus xpi day 

1551 Item spent off the players off oorpits xpi day at dynner 
Item spent at Robert herressone at his pagand In "wyne 

1553 Item payd ffor the players dynners off corpus xpi day 

1554 Item paied of oorpus xpis daie ffor dynner to the plaiers at John 

himtmgtons 

1555 Item payd ffor the players dynners off corpt^s xpi day 

1556 Item payd ffor the plaers dynners off corpus xpi day 
Item payd ffor a galon off ayll to the plaers 

1557 Item payd ffor the plaers brakfaste one corp^6e xpi day 

Item payd ffor 13 galone off ayll one corp^ts spi e-wyn & one day 


ijs. 
13 s. 


xiiijd. 

xvd. 

xvjd. 

xvjd. 

xvjd. 
XX d. 

liijd. 

xij'd.^ 


^Reckoning’ dinners too had to be provided for the two pageant masters. 


1544 Item payd at cudbart at the rekynyng dynner off owxe pagand 


masters js. ( ) 

1545 Item payd at master lang(tou)ns yat day yat 3e had yowre Rek- 

nyog deyner off ( ) (pag)and mastes (sic) ijs. 

1565 Item at laus covpland when the padgyan dynner was mayd 13 s. vj d. 

1573 Item paid for a pottell of wyne at out pagyant maisters Reckon- 

yng dynner ^ viijd. 

1574 Item paid for wyne at willmm kyng^s pagyant dyner xxd.® 


1 Add. MS. 33852, ff. 36, 56, 22 2 28, 34, 376. 

^ MS. Chamberlain’s Book, vol. iv, f. 88. 

^ Add, MS. 33852, ff, 10, 12, 126, 136, 196, 20, 21, 22, Various other small undefined 
expenditures may concern refreshments in ooimexion with the Corpus Christi play (ff 56, 12, 
196, 21). A 1548 (?) payment of 12d. ‘at master boyslays for appyls & wyne’ was in all 
probabihty for the players. 

® lbid,a ff. 56, 66, 266, 39, 41. I have some difS-culty with the entry in the 1576 account 
(f, 47) regarding 12d. paid at Wm Hewetson’s by consent of the company in makmg of 
reckoning for wine * that we had fectehe ( ’) by the pagyant mastexts ’ , but, m any case, it was 
‘not allowed’. 
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The responsibility of the pageant masters for the pageant money seemed 
to continue in play year and no-play year alike; and that with the 
falling of the Corpus Christi play on evil days, their duties became dis- 
tasteful as well as onerous may be deduced from the following minute in 
the Bakers’ Book: 

Also it IS fuUye concluded and agreed by the Sceachers {sic) w^^che is John Crough- 
ton Robert nicolson & George Wilson thelder and the brethern assembled m the comon 
place of the vij** of may anwo dom^9^^ 1577 that at all tymes and tymes hereafter that 
no maister of fre baykers of the sytie of yorke shall haue no mo prentisses but one 
wAtche haue^ be padgone maisters And euery younge man newlye sett vpp m the said 
occupacon w^^che haue not bene padione mastev shall haue no prent^5 vnto suche tyme 
as they haue bene padione mastev or ells shall pay to the vse of the said occupacon 
XX s for taykmg the sam prentis.2 

It IS not always easy to keep separate the expenses for repairs to the 
pageant house and pageant car which figure so frequently in the accounts, 
ranging from a few pence in some years to several pounds in others For 
the pageant house are payments for such items as timber, lime, sand, 
nails, stones, boards for the door, bands, locks and keys, as well as fees for 
workmanship to wrights, locksmiths and tilers. In 1549 the sum of 
19s %d. was raised from the whole craft by special levy and expended on 
‘mendyng off the pagand hows’, an additional 6s. 6c?. being paid for 
workmanship and materials.^ Extensive repairs, amounting to the large 
sum of £3. 4s. id,, were made as late as 1574; and I cite the account m 
extenso: 


Reperacions of 
owr pagyaut 
howse 


In pnmis paid for ii] pec^s of Tjnnbre that was boght 
of Nycholas Clerck 

Item for one pece of Tymbre boght of Biohard Clerk 
Item for xv sparres 
Item for one easbourd 
Item for ij hundreth of sex penny nales 
Item for half a hundreth doble spylsyngw 
Item for half a hundreth of Latt nales 
Item for i] gallons of ale and one Lof of Bread 
Item payd to the Smyth for opnyng of the Marchantis 
pagyant howse dowre 

Item payd for ij stiokes of sex kyddi^ to make pynes 

Item for buyldyng of out pagyant howse 

Item for iij quarters of Lyme and for the oarrage of yt 

Item for half a quarter of plaster 

Item for a hundreth of breke 

Item for carraige of the same 

Item for 13 thowsand of Latt nales 

Item for vij bounshe (?) of Latti^ 

Item for xx^* Lodd of earthe 
Item for x Loodd of sand 

Item for ij penny worthe of sex penny nales and ij 
great brages bought after ward 


vs. 
13 s. 

V13S. 


vi3s. 

vi3S. 


113 s. 

ijs. 


I not probably omitted after Time, a IUd„ 1 64 . 

® Add. MS 33852 ^ f. 10 . 


vii3d. 

iii3d. 

V3d. 

xd. 


xi3d. 
13 d. 
3 d. 
xjd. 


3 d. 

V3d 


XX d. 
xi3d. 
ii3d. 
iijjd. 
xd. 

XX d. 
xd. 

iijd. 
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Item for oearten stones whiche was bought for the 


ground walles and for the carraige of the stones i] s. xd. 

Item for eight Ryge Tyle xvj d 

Item to the Tyllers for thekyng of the sayd howse ixs. jd. 

Item for diynke that was bestowed vpon the 
Tylers xij d 

Item for those days when the pagyant Maisters were at 
the pagyant howse xxij d. 

Item to the wryght for takyng downe of the pagyant 

howse xij d. 

Item to the tyller for takyng^ of the teyle viij d. 

Item for ii] bord45 for the pagyant howse dowre xi] d. 

Item for croukes & a band to the same dore 1113 d. 

Item to the workmen for Rychard Clarke 1113 d 

Swmmu 113 h. 1113 s. U13 d.^ 


The bakers paid to the city a yearly rent of 12d. for the house, ^ which they 
sublet to other crafts for their pageant cars — ^to the bowyers and weavers, 
who each over a period of some years paid an annual rent of 12eZ., and to 
the painters (and pinners), who, after 1564, paid Is. 4dl.^ In 1679 the 
followmg decree appears among the accounts* 

Those that haue the padione howse to paye 13 s. V3 d. for the rentt to the searchers 
and to the occupacon yearehe at the feaste sanc^ martm and at the feast of penthecoste 
Rychard yaitts will geue the same graunte m the comew plaice the XIU3 October awwo 
1579.8 

There is much expenditure on the pageant car — ^mainly on the wheels, 


for oiling, repairing, or renewing. 

1544 Item payd fpor Nall^s to the pagand & the qwelys iii3 d. 

1545 Item payd tfor mendyng off the pagand & the qwelys and a new 

strake to the qweU & naUs to the qweks ij s. 

1548 ? Item payd to John masson (?) wryght ffor mendyng off the 

pagand iiijd. 

1549 Item payd ffor qwre qwell nall^5 & mend3mg of the pagand vii3 d. 

1551 Item payd ffor mendyng off the pagand & the qwelys vs. ( ) 

Item spen ffor 13 days goyng abowt to the reperiacione & 
thyng^s qwyohe longyd to the pagand ij s. 


1 downe deleted after takyng 

2 Add MS 33852, f 406 Other repairs to the house cost* in 1545, 35 (f. 66); in 1553, 
135 7d. plus an obliterated sum for hme, sand, and bearmg of it (f. 13); in 1564, 25, M 
(f. 236), m 1569, 2s. (f. 34), in 1570, 15 lOd. (f 356), in 1573, 15. lOd. (f. 39). In 1574, 2s. 4d 
is recovered from the sale of stone and lime left at the pageant house. 

® I note this entry regularly every year from 1543-80, except in 1543, 1548 (’), where 
the amount is obhterated, 1546, where it is probably covered by an unitemised entry for 
‘ many and djaers necessary expens ’ , and m 1554 and 1570, where it is unrecorded In 1678 
an additional payment of 5d. is made. 

^ Payments for house-ferm or pageant room were made as follows 1544, by bowyers and 
weavers (amount obhterated) ; 1545, by bowyers I2d. ( ?) and weavers (amount obhterated) , 
1546, by bowyers I2d ( ?) and weavers 12d ; 1548 ( ’), by bowyers 12d., weavers 12d. , 1550, ‘ the 
wewers payd nothyng ffor ffor (szc) thare pagane standyng thys yere*; but in 1551, weavers 
25.; 1563, weavers 12d ; 1555, ‘for 13 pagand ffarme’ I5. 4d., 1556, ‘for ij pagands standing 
in the pagand hows xv ( ) \ Prom 1564-70 there is a regularly recurrmg pajmient of 
I5 4d from the painters for house-ferm ; in 1571 from the pinners ; m 1573 from the painters , 
from 1574-80 from the painters and pinners, and, m the jfinal undated account, from the 
pamters. In 1578 additional payments were made by John Gryme and Richard &ddell; in 
1579 by SiddeU; in 1580 by Thomas Londell. 

8 Add. MS. 33852, f. 566. 
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1652 Item payed to John wylson to paye for our pare of whelles vi] s. 

Item delyuerd to the sayd John to the same vse the xixth day 

of June XX d. 

1653 Item In prams fEor apayre (sic) off New qwelis vi] s. 

Item ffor Nall^^ & clotUs xviijd 

Item ffor byndyng off the qwheKfi & a strake & warkmaschyp XV 13 d. 

Item beylls & nahs 1113 d, 

1655 Item payd ffor dowlyng off the pagand qwellys and other 

thmg^s a bowt it 113 s. vii 3 

1556 Item payd ffor the qwels mendyng^ pagand X13 d ? 

1557 Item payd ffor hupp ^5 to the qwels V 3 d ^ 


But for all this talk of wheels, our accounts refuse to comnut themselves 
beyond a pair at a time; so that a four-wheeled vehicle suitable for resting 
at the various 'stations’ is a matter of conjecture, not of proof. There is 
no mention of the horses which Sharp finds in connexion with the 
Coventry smiths’ and drapers’ plays.^ The car was probably drawn 
through the streets by a detachment of craftsmen. In 1572, in connexion 
with the Pater Foster play, we find this item: 


Item to the putters of the pagyant in bread and ale v d.^ 

Otherwise our volume of accounts mamtains a rigid indifference to the 
curiosity of posterity It is somewhat ironic that the most valuable 
scraps of information regarding the pageant car — ^that tyj)ical English 
Corpus Christi vehicle — come in a later volume of accounts when 
the Corpus Chiisti play is derelict. On June 3, 1584, one Mr Thomas 
Grafton, schoolmaster, presented a supplication to the Town Council 
'wherby he desireth that for the furtherance of midsomer shewe, 
he may be licensed to set forth certane compiled speaches and 
also to haue one pageant frame for that purpose . . . A ' pageant frame ’ 
was apparently hired from the bakers for the occasion and the costs of its 
equipment and conveyance charged to the town. 

Item paid to uij®^ Laborers for puttmge forth & m the pagianti^ into the 
houses at V 3 d. a pece 13 s. 

Item to the bakers for ther chardgi^ of there pagiant ijs. xd ® 

The second volume of Bakers’ Accounts adds some detail: 


Item for i ]0 Iron lamps for the padgion 13 d. 

Item for byrkzs and feesshes to the padgion i 3 d. 

Item for if gallands of ayle vii 3 d. 

^ and bote to the deleted after mendyng, 

^ Add. MS. 33862, ff. 56, 66 , 96, 10, 12 , 13, 16, 20, 21, 22. 

® Sharp, op. c^^., p. 20. 

^ Add. MS. 33852, f. 376 The entry in 1549, f 106: ‘Itew spent yat day yat we put m 
ffast the dorys vnjd.*, adds nothing. 

* MS. iKouse Book, vol. xxvm, f 143. 

* MS. Chamberlain’s Book, vol. vi, f. 70. A second pageant was probably lent by the 
^ afcmers, for the same account oontams the item; ‘Item paid to the skynners that they 

oisbuxesed aboute serten charges of ther pagiant mjs.vijd.’, and there are payments for 
undenned charges to other crafts, as well as for repairs to the pageants. 
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Item to the labores (si>c) for takmge the clothes vp and doune and nayles 1113 d. 
Item to vj laborers for puttmge the padgione i] s.^ 

With heavy overhead charges for the upkeep of the pageant house and 
car and their inspection, ^ m addition to considerable outlay in play years, 
the bakers’ pageant can have been no very paying proposition. The 
average receipts from the craft’s own pageant money, where extant and 
legible in the accounts up to 1657, range from 14s. to 16s. 6d.®, of which, 
roughly, Is. m some years went in ‘gathering expenses’,^ In some of the 
later years these receipts dwindle sadly away: in 1565 to Is. 4cJ., in 1667 
to 4s. 7d!., and in 1669 to 4s. In 1572, the Pater Noster year, however, 
sums of 7s. 2d, and 12s. are recorded, and, m 1674, at two sundry times, 
28s. lOcZ. Individual contributions are only occasionally mentioned: in 
1671, ‘of vxorbuxnleder for pagannt money vjd.’, ‘of vxor Thomson for 
paggeannt money ijd,’, in 1576, from Thomas Lonsdaylle and John 
Eyche 6d each.® The contributions from other crafts are more difficult to 
determme, but probably m no year added more than some seven or eight 
shillings to the revenue. 

In the very imperfect state of the manuscript, exact statistics are 
impossible, but I give below some data regarding the bakers’ revenue and 
expenditure over a period of five important years m the history of the 
York Corpus Christi play.® 



Bakers’ 

pageant 

Contributions 
from other 

Total 

Approximate 
expenses of 

Reparations 
to pageant 


money 

crafts 

receipts 

play 

house 

1563 

143 6d 

65 . Od. 

195. 6d. 

22s. Hi. 

135 7d 

1554 

14s 6d. 

55. 6d. 

205. Od. 

plus I 5 . (?)’ 
135. 4d. 

plus {?)8 

1555 

14s. {6d.) 

75. lid. 

225 5d.(?) 

165. 8d. 

— 

1556 

16s. 6d. 

65 . 6 d. 

235 Od. 

165. lOd. 

— 

1557 

16s. Oi 

65 . 4d 

225. 4d. 

165. lOd. 

— 


The York Bakers’ Accounts pale in interest before the liveliness of the 
Coventry records with the redoubtable Fawston in the double role of 
hanging Judas and cockcrowing, or of the black and white souls and those 


1 Add. MS 34604, f 6&, York Plays, p. xxxv 

2 Add. MS 33852, f 39, 1573. ‘Item spent whan we went w^th a wrigbt to se our 

g agyant bowse iij d ’ Also, f. 256, 1565. ‘Item gevyn to John hyU for kepyng the padgyan 
ons 111 ] d * 

3 Ibzd„ n, 7, 9, 10, 12, 126, 16, 20, 21, 22. 

^ In 1544, f 56, xnjd., m 1545, f 66, xij d ; 1549, f 106, xmj d. 

« lUd , fif 36, 43 

® Torch expenses (supra, p 153) are not included, nor are the payments and receipts for 
pageant house rent, which nearly balance (supra, p. 155). 

^ The amount for mendmg the lamb and pamtmg the diadems is obhterated (f 13), but, 
in 1557, Is was paid ‘ffor uj dyadems & the lam mendyng’, 

s The amount for hme to the pageant house and sand and bearing of it is obhterated A 
similar item in 1577, f 406, cost vij s. 
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two intriguing worms of conscience; before tbe intimacy of the Chester 
Smiths’ Accounts or even of the less known Perth Hammermen’s 
Accounts where the individual craftsmen in their play-roles come to life. 
Nor can they rival the more vivid York Mercers’ Accounts, the only other 
York accounts which we have for comparison If these sixteenth-century 
accounts are a faithful index, the York bakers did their duty by their 
play adequately, unostentatiously. But would that in their records they 
had more liberally interpreted the motto of their own Ordinary: 


He that giueth measure 
God blessethe with treasure.^ 


South Haulby, Mass., U.S.A 


Anna J. Mill. 


^ ‘The Bakers of York and thexr Ancient Ordmary’, Archaeological Meview, i, p 126. 



UT PICTUEA POESIS 


In the minds of eighteenth-centuiy Englishmen the arts were closely 
linked together This is a fact of importance m the study of the art and 
letters of that period, and it has not been sufficiently recognised. In 
theory they asserted that the unity and harmony of nature appeared in 
the bonds between man’s artistic creations; and their practice supported 
this belief. Landscape gardeners altered scenery m accordance with the 
pamters’ methods of selectmg and composing natural features ; architects 
designed buildings with a view to their environment in these estates. 
Landscape pamters, deriving their style from Claude and the popular 
Italians, painted scenes which should have literary or historical interest. 
The dramatic quality m Hogarth’s work was conscious and evident. Nor 
was literature exempt. Many of the poets were connoisseurs or amateur 
painters;^ and poetry was often associated with painting by writers on 
art and men of letters. 

It is not surprismg that poets and critics should have shared the general 
interest in painting, in an age which saw the rise of the great English 
schools of landscape and portraiture. Connoisseurship was developing, 
and collections were bemg formed which enriched England with foreign 
spoils. Moreover, the appreciation of paintiag durmg the late seven- 
teenth and early eighteenth centuries was chiefly confined to the literary 
associations and dramatic possibilities of its subjects, and to the know- 
ledge of history and psychology shown in the treatment of them. And as 
the study of its principles developed, writers on art, stimulated by 
Horace’s Be Arte Poetica, had turned to literary criticism for guidance.® 
The result was a half-literary conception of painting; and the parallel- 
ism between the two arts, which had its mception in the treatises of 
Du Jon and Du Fresnoy,® was more fuUy developed by their successors. 
The century following Dryden’s Parallel of Poetry and Painting^ appended 
to his translation of Du Fresnoy, shows a continual support and elabora- 
tion of the ideas they propounded. With the current conception of 

^ Thomson, Dyer, Tope, Akenside, Shenstone, the yoimger Wartons, Armstrong, etc. 
See E. W. Manwarmg, Itakath Landscape in EighUmth-Gentwry England (1925), for some 
acoount of this practical interest. 

2 pu Fresnoy, for instance, asserted that the most important figure in a piece should 
be set in the strongest light, and in the centre. He was echoed not only by Dryden and 
Shaftesbury, but by the artists who followed him, until Reynolds doubted his wisdom, 
and Euseli derided him. 

® E. Du Jon, The Favntmg of the Ancients (1638), C. A. Du Fresnoy, De Arte Graphica, 
The Art of PairUing, . .(1695). 
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'historicar painting as the highest form of the art, painting was fonnd to 
resemble poetry in having definite 'fables’ or thoughts to convey to the 
intellect. Like poetry it needed unity of design, subordmation of minor 
characters to the principal, decorum and relevance of detail, and so forth. 
In these matters the likeness between the two arts was evident. 

The fashion was to find literary characteristics m painting. But there 
was a reciprocal though less pronounced bias in the conception of poetry. 
Its frequent and often mechanical association with pamtmg resulted in 
a mergmg of their principles, and some of the obvious characteristics of 
visual art were looked for m poetry. As Horace had remarked, and the 
early eighteenth century echoed, poetry was 'a speaking picture’; then 
it should endeavour to present ideas in the same way, that is, it should 
convey them through the visible appearances of thmgs. And this should 
be its chief aim. 

This theory was supported by the belief m the importance of sight as 
the source of our ideas. Sanderson in his Graphice ( 1668 ) had commented 
on the wide scope of the pleasures afforded by 'the eyes, the looking- 
glasses of Nature’, and considered that poetic descriptions which recall 
the appearance of objects are as effective as a pictorial reproduction. In 
illustration he gives a poetic account of a view at sea which he calls a 
' challenge in the name of Apollo to the art of Apelles ’. Addison develops 
this opinion. His theory is an extension of Locke’s on the sources of ideas, 
and assigns paramount importance to the sense of sight. Not only is it 
more receptive than the other senses, but is indeed the sole source of the 
ideas of the imagination. 'We cannot indeed’, he says, 'have a single 
image in the fancy which did not make its first entrance through the 
sight, but we have the power of retaming, altermg and compounding 
those images ’ for other sensations only raise images in so far as they are 
comprehended by the sight. Sight being for Addison the source of ideas, 
those arts are most natural which most perfectly reproduce the quahties 
that sight apprehends. So he ranks sculpture highest, then painting, and 
poetry last. Even in his estimate of music, he considers the value of its 
appeal lies in its power to evoke scenes, not in harmonies of sound, or 
qualities affecting the ear alone. What he calls the primary pleasures of 
the imagination 'entirely proceed from such objects as are before our 
eyes’; and the secondary 'flow from the ideas of visible objects, when the 
objects axe not actually before our eyes, but are called up mto our 
memories, or formed into agreeable visions of things that are either 
absent or fictitious The effect of a picture is no different from that which 

^ B^pectator, No. 411. 
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the objects would have in reality. ^ Similarly, smce the eye has this com- 
prehensive power, the appeal of poetry is stronger when it is made as 
directly as possible to the sight. The value of allegory and metaphor lies 
m their pictorial significance ^ 

Succeeding writers hold the same opinion Hughes in his Essay on 
Descriptions in Poetry (1735) assigns the popularity of descriptive poems 
to the fact that they make ‘a livelier impression on common readers, 
because they are formed of ideas drawn from the senses ..and are there 
in a manner like pictures made the objects of sight’. Akenside’s descrip- 
tion of the imagination follows Addison. All the ideas that rise in the 
artist’s mmd are visual, and he has then to translate them into words, 
sound or Ime.^ George Turnbull considered that ‘Beauty signifies a 
satisfaction which certam visible objects are adapted to give to the sight’, 
and refers the reader to The Spectator,^ Addison’s example appears to be 
responsible for his outlook on nature, which he treats as a series of 
potential pictures which art combines to ‘make a beautiful whole’. This 
opinion strengthened his purpose in writing his treatise, where ‘the mam 
pomt aimed at, and always kept m view, is the connection of Painting 
with Poetry, and both with Philosophy’. Beauty is a visual quality; and 
since both poet and painter delmeate it, their material is the same. 

The result is an interaction between poetry, pamting, and the appear- 
ances of nature upon which they both draw. Poetry can enrich the mind 
and store it with ideas that a painter will wish to express — ^witness the 
example of Eubens,® and a knowledge of poetry will help the ordmary 
man to appreciate the ‘fine prospects of nature’s beauties, .when they 
recall to the mmd a beautiful lively description of any like prospect m 
some good poet’. This opmion is interestmg m view of the contemporary 
vogue for descriptive poetry. Joseph Warton, indeed, supports Turnbull 
by citing a specific example ; for he observes that ‘ The Seasons of Thom- 
son have been very instrumental m diffusing a general taste for the 
beauties of nature and landscape ’, and notes that as a result of its popu- 
larity, ‘It IS only withm the last few years that the picturesque scenes of 
our country., have been visited and described’.® Dryden had recom- 
mended a study of pictures to the poet, because the best poets ‘when they 
desire to celebrate any extraordinary beauty, are forced to have recourse 
to statues and pictures’. The painter Eichardson had held the same 

^ Spectator, Nos. 411, 412 ® Spectator, No. 421. 

® The Pleasures of Ima^gincUion, 2nd version, m, 1 395. 

* A Treatise on Ancimt Painting (1740). Cp. Hogarth, Analysis of Beauty, p 13; Lord 
Karnes, The Elements of Gnticism in Poetry, 

® Cp. Gressner’s Letter to Fnseh, On Lan^cape Painting (1806), n, p, 180, 

® Essay on Pope (1806), n, p, 180. 

m:.l.b.xxx 
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belief in the fertilising power of the arts, and in the mutual assistance 
given hy poets and painters, and Turnbull observed that a knowledge 
of pamtmg will increase appreciation of poetic descriptions, which are 
often inspired by pictures. For the poet endeavours to put before the 
mind’s eye those appearances which the painter reproduces directly to 
the physical,^ 

Even Burke, since he starts from the same assumption that beauty is 
inherent m objects and chiefly visual, speaks of poetry and painting to- 
gether as imitative arts. But at the end of his essay, when he studies 
more fully the effect of words, he denies that poetry is directly imitative.^ 
Words operate as symbols, and though they may be strongly emotive, 
are rarely powerful in evokmg clear images. 'The truth is, all verbal 
description, merely as naked description, though never so exact, conveys 
so poor and insufiicient an idea of the t hin g described, that it could 
scarcely have the smallest effect, if the speaker did not call in to his aid 
those modes of speech that mark a strong and lively feeling in himself.’ 
Goldsmith m his criticism of Burke evidently expresses it as a novel idea 
that 'the term pamtmg m poetry perhaps implies more than the mere 
assemblage of such pictures as affect the sight’, and Cooper shows this 
new outlook m praismg Collins’ Ode to Evening because the picture 
evoked is modified by the feelmg and sentiments of the poet, and is 
therefore more effective than if it had appealed to the eye alone.® Such 
opinions are sporadic, however Burke’s followers were not fully alive 
to the implications at the end of his essay. Reynolds was later to say, 
' No art can be engrafted with success on another art But in the middle 
of the century this was not the current view. 

To those who compared the arts^ the likenesses seemed clearer because 
the study of content was separated from that of form, m the modern 
sense. Dryden and his successors could ignore the differences because of 
their views on the function of colour and words. Until the latter half of 
the eighteenth century colour was considered a mere appendage to the 
linear design;® and this fact could be paralleled in poetry, for words were 
likewise an extrinsic beauty. Evidence of this outlook is plentiful both 
in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries; it was mdeed the traditional 
Renaissance conception of the value of words. They were poetic orna- 

^ Cp. ‘An Essay on Description in Poetry’, St Journal, April 20, 1723. 

^ TM Suhhme and Beautiful, Part v 

^ J. 0, Cooper, Letters Cono&tmng Taste (1766), p. 47. 

* Liseourse'xm (VlBe). 

Bioliardson, Hogarth,, the French Academicians. Even Reynolds holds 
^^^^wtional view, except when he lets ins personal feeling get the better of bis academic 
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ment, to be treated apart from tbe subject and design.^ The vital im- 
portance of tbe media was not realised. It was only recognised after a 
century of more or less detailed studies, that tbe difference of medium 
implied differences of conception and expression;^ and tbe necessary 
changes of thought do not unite and culmmate until Lessmg’s 
Laocoon, 

Tbe result of this confusion of function is that poetry is treated at 
times as a form of painting. In tbe more detailed parallels poetry was 
shown to have tbe same prmciples of design as paintmg, and tbe custom 
of regardmg poetry as a picture in words is also found m purely literary 
criticism. As Warton put it, ^ It is tbe pecubar privilege of poetry not 
only to place material objects in tbe most amiable attitudes, but also to 
give life and motion to immaterial beings; and form, colour and action, 
even to abstract ideas ’ ® Though be asserts that poetry has peculiar 
characteristics, be treats it as a more extensive kind of pamting It 
was a common habit. Tbe painter’s termmology often appears m 
literary criticism without any sense of adapted usage. Even Goldsmith 
catches tbe jargon, and criticises Shakespeare as if be bad been a 
painter.'^ 

Such criticism has little value in thxowmg hgbt on the poet’s methods, 
or in illustrating the apparent connexion between the two arts. But the 
idea of their interdependence is more important when critics of literature 
affect to find similarity between paintings and certam passages of poetry. 
Mechanical — and obvious — comparisons between poets and painters, 
such as Spenser and Eubens, or Poussm and Theocritus, were common 
enough.® But there were also comparisons which showed a deeper m- 
terest in the correspondences between literature and pamting Such 
interest is apparent m Nichols’ words on Fieldmg "His works exhibit 
a series of pictures drawn with all the descriptive fidelity of a Hogarth’ 
— or in Goldsmith’s comparison of Poussin’s paintings and Addison’s 
Cato: he says Addison’s figures, like Poussm’s, are faultlessly drawn from 
the antique, but have no life to sustain their action — an allusion which 
IS hardly just to Poussin.® Daniel Webb observed, " One would imagme 

^ Sir William Temple, for example, separates ‘Expression’ from ‘the Frame or Fabrick’ 
(Of Poetry) 

2 Shaftesbury, CharacteristicJcs (1773), J. Richardson, Works (1773), G. Turnbull, 
A Treatise on Ancient Painting (1740), D Webb, An Inguiry into the Beauties of Painting 
(1760), J Hams, Three Treatises (1774), etc. 

® The Guardian^ Ho. 57, May 22, 1753. Cp Essay cm Pope (1806), i, p. 313. 

* Literary Magazine, Jan. 1758, Cp. Critical Review, May 1762. 

® Cp E. W. Manwarmg for an account of these. 

® Literary Magazine, 1758. 
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that Pope had been animated by the spirit of Correggio, and had taken 
possession of his pencil when he thus pictures his sylphs, 

Some m the fields of purest aether play, 

And bask and whiten in the blaze of day’ ^ 

This comparison gams m significance if one considers Reynolds’ words on 
Correggio. 'His style is founded upon modern grace and elegance, to 
whict IS super-added somethmg of the simplicity of the grand style’ 
{Discourse iv). Pope’s interest m paintmg was well known; and the fact 
that he was at one time a pupil of Jervas was commemorated in his 
Epistle, This naturally suggested that his work had afi&nities with the 
sister art m which he dabbled. Common mterests led Joseph Warton to 
remark on Pope’s allusions to pamtmg, and a critic m The Gentleman^ s 
Magazine selected, as bemg especially pictorial, the couplet from his 
Homer, 

O’er the dark trees a yellower verdure shed, 

And tip with silver every mountain head, 

for 'paintmg, it is well known, was, next to its twin sister poetry, the art 
m which Mr Pope most eminently excelled, and such exquisite traits of 
both has he given us in these two inimitable Imes’.^ 

There was a tendency to see signs of the mfLuence of specific painters, 
or pictures, m poetry. Glover’s simile of Aeolus summonmg the winds, 
when Leonidas’ men gather round him, is said to be reminiscent of a 
picture, for 'paintmg, they say, is nearly aUy’d to versification, and it is 
evident that the author received the first hmt of this exquisitely beautiful 
similitude from that mimitable print of Aeolus and his little pufiBng 
myrmidons in the Dauphm editions of Virgil’,^ It might, indeed, have 
been taken from many other pictures of the wmds. Webb quotes the 
Aeneid^ i, 590, as 'the finest effect of clear obscure that perhaps ever 
entered mto the imagmation of either poet or painter.. .1 am persuaded 
the poet must have had in his eye some celebrated picture in this 
style The pictorial quality m Virgil’s work called forth comment from 
others too. Turnbull was disposed to attribute the origin of some of his 
descriptions to well-known works of art; and Joseph Warton observed 
that 'one who has not been a little conversant with pictures, statues and 
bas-reliefs, will not be able to enter fuUy into the beauties of those de- 
scribed by Homer and Virgil’.® Both the Wartons displayed their con- 
noisseurship in contributions to The World and The 'Adventurer,^ though 

1 Inqmry, p 130. ^ ^ 774 .^ 

® OfmUeman^s Magazine, April 1737. ^ Inquiry, p. 106. 

® Mssm, n, p. 14. 

® WorM, Jtme 28^ 1753; Adventurer, Jm* 22, 1754, 
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their views were comfortably orthodox, and Thomas Warton thought 
that since Milton was the first poet to describe Eaphael as an armed angel, 
he must have been indebted to pamting, havmg probably seen such 
pictures in Italy, ‘and particularly one by Eaphael, where Michael, clad 
in celestial panoply, triumphs over Satan chamed’ ^ 

The critics’ interest m pamting was valuable, because it helped to open 
their eyes to descriptive and pictorial effects m literature, and perhaps to 
stimulate the development of biographical criticism The range of apprecia- 
tion IS widened to include qualities not wholly measurable by the formal 
rules. Although this awakened interest usually appears m literary 
criticism incidentally, it is none the less genume, and has the freshness 
of personal and original observation. The belief in the close connexion 
between the arts is not confined to the enunciation of common principles, 
or to comments on passages that seem to show the influence of certain 
painters. Webb’s criticism of Virgil, for instance, shows an interest m 
Virgil’s descriptive methods which is not stimulated by the knowledge 
of any pictorial originals. He has observed, not the correspondence with 
the work of any known artist, but the picturesque treatment of the 
material, which presents a likeness to the pamter’s. 

Elsewhere, too, there is evidence of an approach akin to Webb’s. De- 
scriptions are regarded as potential pictures, affording inspiration to the 
artist, or are criticised as if the poet ought to make a conscious effort to 
dispose his materials pictoriaUy. Turnbull clearly expressed this critical 
standpoint when he said that poetry and paintmg were complementary, 
and this attitude is responsible for criticisms which drew attention to the 
picturesque element m poems, and to passages that seemed particularly 
fit for graphic representation. One of the most notable examples was 
of course provided by the Comte de Caylus, he selected from Homer and 
Virgil passages that seemed so emmently suitable for the pamter that 
he ‘has nothing to do but to substitute his colours for the words of 
Horner’;^ and E. J. L., writing to Barry, is of the same opinion, and 
thinks it a pity that painters do not go more often to Homer for inspira- 
tion. Joseph Warton occasionally shows a similar attitude. With an 
observant eye for vivid pictorial effects, he praises Virgil’s Imes describ- 
ing Dido’s death, which ‘have here painted the dying Dido as powerfully 
as the pencil of Eeynolds has done when she is just dead’.^ His criticism 

^ Observations on the Faene Queme of Spenser (1754), p 225. 

^ Tableaux tiris de VlUade, de VOdyssie d’Homire, ^ de VEneide de Virgile. Praised 
, by J. Warton [Essay, i, pp. B64r-5) and in Cnticat Review, 1759. 

® Essay, n, pp. 163-4. Of Pope’s Temple of Fame he says. ‘A real lover of painting. . . 
mil return to it again and again. 
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of Thomson, too, shows how acquamtance with popular landscape painters 
stimulated his appreciation. In his opinion, Thomson’s scenes are 'fre- 
quently as wild and romantic as those of Salvator Rosa’; and he praises 
the exactness of description and groupmg of certam passages as 'worthy 
the pencil of Giacomo Bassano, and so mmutely delineated that he might 
have worked from this sketch 

On the grassy bank 
Some rummatmg he; while others stand 
Half in the flood, and often bendmg sip 
The circling surface’ ^ 

The poets were thought to resemble pamters in their disposal of scenic 
effects, even when there had not been as obvious an attempt as in the 
above quotation. Warton comments thus on a passage in Pope’s Eloisa 
to Abelard 'This scene would make a fibre subject for the pencil, and is 
worthy of a capital painter. He might place Eloisa m the long aisle of a 
great Gothic church, a lamp should hang over her head, whose dim and 
dismal ray should afford only light enough to make darkness visible. She 
herself should be represented m the mstant when she first hears the 
aerial voice, and in the attitude of startmg round with astonishment and 
fear. And this was the method a very great master took to pamt a sound, 
if I may be allowed the expression Evidently, Warton’s interest in 
pamtmg increased his powers of visuahsation, so that hints of description 
in poetry acquired greater significance. John Dyer, bemg both poet and 
pamter, displays a similar readiness to visualise scenes from slight hmts; 
and it appears in his criticism of Aaron Hill’s Gideon, which he treats as 
an achievement in graphic representation. Scott of Amwell speculated 
like Warton, m his comments on Gray’s Elegy Oddly enough, he ignores 
the pictorial felicity of the openmg stanzas, and selects the thirteenth for 
comment. 'The stanza in question would afford a fine picture, two of 
Gray’s forefathers of the hamlet might be introduced, reposmg from their 
labour; dignity and grace might be given to their forms, the eye of one 
beammg celestial fire might cast a regretful look at Knowledge turning 
from him with her folded roll; the other might indignantly regard Penury, 
who at a distance should, with a calm severity of countenance, point out 
to him a plough, or some other mstrument of that cultivation which it 
was his lot to attend to’.® Like Warton, Scott seems to have an eye 

^ Essay, i, pp. 41, 43-4. 

2 Here, as I watch’d the dying lamps around, 

Prom yonder shrme I heard a solemn sound; 

Gome, sister, come (it said, or seem’d to say) : 

Thy place is here, sad sister, come away. 

® Gfiticcd Essays, p, 206 (note). 
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trained to notice the possibilities of illustration in poetry — ^though per- 
haps trained by lower branches of art His proposed design is like the 
allegorical devices in eighteenth-century book illustration, one can 
visualise such a picture as a frontispiece to the Elegy ^ like the frontispieces 
to Shaftesbury’s works, or to Pope’s Essay on Man. Scott’s idea is an 
expression of the same outlook as Warton’s, but it is mcongruous because 
the critic is in advance of the poet Scott reads mto Gray’s Imes a 
quality his poetry generally lacks, the pictorial splendour and life which 
appears occasionally in Collms’ personifications, and culmmates in the 
poetry of later romantics like Keats But the wish is father to the 
thought. Scott’s habit of seeking connexions between poetry and painting 
led him not only to observe pictorial effects, but to feel surprise when the 
poet failed to produce them. Criticismg Cooper’s Hill, he remarks on the 
absence of any mtention to group the descriptive details as in a picture; 
and because it is lackmg, he considers Denham has failed to make the 
most of his reference to the Thames. 

The descriptive poet was expected to emulate the landscape pamter. 
The passage on the Severn m Dyer’s The Fleece was praised thus . ^ In this 
agreeable landscape we perceive that the objects are properly placed, 
the figures well grouped, and the ordonnance of the piece just and 
natural. We shall find also on a closer examination that the colours are 
excellent, the strokes masterly, and the whole picture highly finished’.^ 
But Gilpm found fault with the description of the rums m Grongar H%ll, 
because the ivy mantlmg their walls could not be seen at that distance. 

A significant summary of the eighteenth-century ideal of poetic de- 
scription IS given by Thomas Warton. He objects to the lack of pictorial 
truth m Milton’s description of Eden ‘It requires’, says Warton, ‘much 
greater strength of mind to form an assemblage of natural objects, and 
range them with propriety and beauty, than to brmg together the greatest 
variety of the most splendid images, without any regard to their use or 
congruity; as m painting he who, by the force of his imagmation, can 
delineate a landscape, is deemed a greater master than he who, by heapmg 
rocks of coral upon tessellated pavements, can only make absurdity 
splendid’.^ Milton’s description conveys the atmosphere of the scenes by 
appealing to the emotions through various sensuous effects; and his 
description of Paradise expresses its beauty and luxuriance by the se- 
lection of representative objects, not by careful enumeration of the 
features of the landscapes. But m the mid-eighteenth century the de- 

1 Gnticcd Memew, 1757. 

® Adventurer, Oct, 23, 1753. 
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scriptive poet, like the painter, was expected to convey as clearly as 
possible the effect upon the sight , and he could only do this if he attended 
to details of contour and colour. 

Such criticism, which borrowed its terms and imagery from painting, 
and demanded of the poet the pamter’s eye, found justification m con- 
temporary fact The difference Warton spoke of was the difference be- 
tween the descriptions of Milton and those of Thomson or Dyer. Con- 
temporary poets shared the interest m pamtmg, and attempted to follow 
the pamter’s methods m their own art The mfluence is apparent m their 
descriptions of scenes adapted to fit the Claudian plan,^ and also in their 
observation of subtleties of colour, light and shade, or the effects of 
distance. Their diction in such descriptions has a strong appeal to the eye. 
Words are chosen for then* value in strengthening the visual impression ; 
and the desire for clear definition makes for simplicity and directness of 
phrasing. But their language lacks the emotive power of sound or as- 
sociation ; its emotional gift is a reproduction of the feeling that the actual 
scenes would arouse. One of the most ambitious of such poems, Jago’s 
Edge Hill, is prefaced with a significant quotation from Addison on the 
sense of sight, and purports to be ‘divided, by an imagmary line, into 
a number of distmct scenes, corresponding with the different times of day, 
each forming an entire picture, and containmg its due proportion of 
objects and colourmg ’. It is noticeable that the most conscious ‘ pamters ’ 
depended most on detail — Jago, or Scott of Amwell, with his painstakmg 
accuracy. Or Smith of Chichester, whose ‘profession as a landscape 
painter induced him to study nature very attentively; and the beautiful 
scenes he often examined furnished him with a great variety of ideas’, 
which he expressed m his S%x Pastorals (1770). Or Dyer, also a painter, 
but a poet too, not a versifier. They rarely showed Thomson’s power of 
conveying a scene vividly by general effects as well, when the features 
of the landscape are united only by the changing beauty of light. 

Johnson probably had their poetry in mind when he said that the 
business of the poet was not to ‘number the streaks of the tulip, or de- 
scribe the different shades in the verdure of the forest’.^ He had the tra- 
ditional preference for general terms. But the current theory and practice 
of poets encouraged the praise of particulars. Beattie, who disliked 
‘generalities’, asserted ‘That poetical description ought to be distmct 
and lively, and such as might both assist the fancy, and direct the hand, 
of the painter, is an acknowledged truth in criticism. The best poets are 

^ Cp. E. W. Mapwaring for a citatioE of sucli instances. 

® BmadoB* Incidentally, Johnson’s references to painting are usually disparaging. 
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the most picturesque ..And one cause of the insipidity of the Hennade 
IS, that its scenery and images are described m too general terms’ 
Although elsewhere he contrasts the Dutch pamters unfavourably with 
Eaphael and Reynolds, m support of generalisation,^ it had mdeed been 
the tradition to rank as 'low’ styles the genres which seemed most con- 
cerned with particulars Johnson was refusmg to acknowledge the merit 
of their literary equivalents when he said, 'Poetry cannot dwell upon the 
mmuter distmctions, by which one species differs from another, without 
departmg from that simplicity of grandeur which fills the imagination’ ^ 
Burke’s theories, however, helped to justify them — oddly enough, since 
his observations on words were really a challenge to the descriptive 
school. But he distmguished between the sublime and beautiful, and 
so offered justification of the lower styles, they were beautiful if not 
sublime. Blair, for instance, conceded that for grand, sublime and 
pathetic subjects, poetry should be concise and selective, but 'descrip- 
tions of gay and smiling scenes may without any disadvantage be ampli- 
fied and prolonged. Porce is not the predommant quality expected in 
these’. For beauty in poetry 'denotes a manner neither remarkably 
sublime nor vehemently passionate’, but gently raises feeling 'similar to 
what is raised by the contemplation of beautiful objects m nature’.® 
Reynolds in his earlier Discourses followed tradition, m his estimate of 
the low or natural styles, and the importance of generalisation. But in 
the later D%SG0UTses, he sometimes came near recantmg — ^when he 
allowed himself to praise Gainsborough, or approved of the close dis- 
crimmation in Titian’s landscapes ^ And he did so when he clarified his 
meanmg of 'particulars’, in the eighth and eleventh Discourses Blake, 
it IS true, continually attacks Reynolds for his msistence on general 
ideas. But his annotations to the Discourses end with the eighth; and 
end, too, with approbation of a statement which showed Reynolds’ 
maturing views. But the Discourses mdeed show other traces of a 
changing outlook. Reynolds’ generalisations on the arts are usually 
based on the current belief in their affinity. Yet when his career was 
nearly ended, he asserted that no art could be engrafted successfully on 
another art.® It was an answer to some who still held that 'Ut pictura 
poesis erit’. 

Cicely Davies. 

Newport, Mon. 

^ Essays on Poetry and Mus%c (1779), pp. 57, 89 

® MarrMerf No. 36, on pastoral poetry. 

® Lectures on Mhekrrtc and Belles Lettres (1783) 

^ Discourses xi, xiy. 


® Discmrse'sjjx, 



NOTES ON THE RELIGIOUS DRAMA IN MEDIEVAL 
SPAIN AND THE ORIGINS OF THE 
^AUTO SACRAMENTAL’ 

The history of the drama in mediaeval Spam has never been adequately 
studied This is chiefly due to the paucity of texts, notices and documents. 
Spain has indeed been unfortunate in the loss of her earliest literary works, 
and it is in the drama, both religious and secular, that this loss is perhaps 
most seriously felt. The subject is important enough to justify an attempt 
to remedy this deficiency in view of the unique development of the 
Miracles and Moralities into the Auto Sacramental and the perfection 
given to this type of drama by Calderon. The scantiness of the material 
upon which to work precludes for the time bemg a complete and final 
study of this question. Nevertheless, insufficient attention has been paid 
to those documents whose discovery has rewarded painstaking search, 
and their full significance has been missed. The whole question of the 
origin and early history of the Auto Sacramental is still unnecessarily 
obscure, and it is with the mtention of throwmg some light on this that 
I have endeavoured in this article to summarise most of the existing and 
little-known evidence as to the mediaeval church drama in Spain. 

The first fact that strikes us is the tardmess of the development of the 
religious drama when compared with that of other countries. This is 
easily understandable in view of the peculiar position of Spain m mediaeval 
Europe. But, though Spain developed much later than France or Eng- 
land, she followed the same lines. The liturgical drama, i.e., plays per- 
formed in the churches at Christmas and Easter as part of the Divine 
Office, arose m the same way. Two Easter tropes from Silos showmg the 
earliest and normal European form prove this to have been the case ^ 
But there is no connecting link between this and the fragment of the 
vernacular liturgical play, the Misterio de los Reyes Magos, a fairly ad- 
vanced version of the Stella theme which seems to date from the middle 
of the twelfth century. Even if these few lines had not survived, the 
existence of the Christmas and Easter plays m Spain would have been 
proved from the often-quoted passage in the thirteenth-century Code of 
Law, the SietePartidas, which also proves that the gay a sciengia, cultivated 
with enthusiasm in Spam by king, courtier and professional singer alike, 

^ 0. Lange, Die lateimschen Osterfeiem (Munich, 1887), pp. 24r“5. 
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had the same effect on the liturgical drama as it had in France. This 
minstrel and folk spirit had triumphed to such an extent that not only 
had it produced a secular and popular drama, juegos de escarnio, but it 
had pushed its way mto the very churches and become a grave cause of 
scandal. Clerics are forbidden to sanction the performance of such plays 
in churches or to have any part whatever m their production. But, the 
law contmues, there are plays which clerics may produce; these are the 
Nativity of Christ, in which the Angel appears to the Shepherds, thef visit 
of the Magi, and the Resurrection. These plays should be acted with 
respect and devotion, and only in the larger cities where the bishops can 
supermtend their production They should not be performed in villages 
nor for financial profit. 

This reveals the existence and popularity of the two mam groups of 
liturgical plays, but it also reveals how the civil authorities assisted the 
Church m her endeavour to check all abuses. This was as severe an ad- 
ministrative problem m Spam as m France, and the abuses proved as 
difl&cult to eradicate.^ The Feast of Fools, the Boy Bishop, Obispillo^ and 
the sword dance known as the Degollacton, were all difficult to suppress. 
Notices of the Boy Bishop in Spanish cathedrals can still be found m the 
sixteenth century. In L4rida and Gerona this popular ceremony, there 
called the Bisbato, was not finally abolished until the end of that century ^ 
The Council of Toledo of 1324 vamly attempted to forbid all dancmg in 
churches. That of Aranda m 1473 prohibited all larvas, ludos, monstra, 
spectacula, figmenta et tumultuationes, but hastened to add. per hoc tarn 
honestas repraesentationes et devotas, quae populum ad devotionem movent, 
tarn %n praefatis diebus quam in aliis non intendimus prohibere? This 
pantomimic spirit, later cloaked m baroque symbolism, continued in the 
tarasca wheeled in the procession before the performance of the Autos 
Sacramentales, and can still be recognised to-day in the grotesque figures 
carried round in Spanish Holy-Week processions. 

The evolution of the liturgical drama mto the Miracle plays, i.e., re- 
ligious plays dealmg with Old and New Testament subjects and the lives 
of the Saints, performed publicly in the open by the Guilds, occurred m 
Europe m the thirteenth century. But it is not until the fourteenth 

^ As early as 589 the famous third Council of Toledo, in the presence of King Reccared 
and St Leander, had prohibited aU pantomimic behaviour in the churches, Cf. Cardinal 
J. S. Aguirre, ColUcUo Maxzma Comtliorum Omnium Hiapaniae et Novi Oibis fRome. 
1693), n, p 348. 

® M. Mili y Fontanals, ‘Origenes del Teatro Cataldn’, in Ohras Oompletas (Barcelona, 
1895), VI, pp. 213-14, 

® Mansi, 8acroTum Conciliorum Nova et Amplissima CoUectio (Pans, 1902), xxxn, 
col. 397. 
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century that we find any notice of this transition in Spain, and it is not 
until the following century that we can definitely point to any fully 
developed Miracle plays. It is in Catalonia that documents bearmg on 
this are most numerous. It was the institution of the feast of Corpus 
Christi with its outdoor procession that first brought these church dramas 
into the open The consueta of Gerona Cathedral, dated 1360, which, to the 
best of my knowledge, has not yet been printed in full, apparently gives 
some account of these new dramatic performances It is there recorded^ 
that the feast of Corpus Christi (probably introduced into Gerona by 
Berenguer de Palaciolo, who died m 1314) was celebrated by a procession 
through the streets in which giant figures were borne along, and in which 
the beneficiaries of the cathedral ‘performed plays’ m the public squares 
The plays were the Sacrifice of Isaac, the Dream and Selling of J oseph, and 
‘other sacred subjects’. Freiherr von Schack took it for granted that 
these were plays, and this has never been questioned. It is, however, 
extremely unlikely that these repraesentationes were at this date anything 
more than processional tableaux or pageants, in view of the fact that it 
was not until a very much later date that similar tableaux were trans- 
formed into plays at Valencia and Barcelona. It is impossible to believe 
that Gerona could have been some sixty or seventy years in advance of 
these other much more important cities ^ 

The continued popularity and development of the liturgical drama and 
its survival well into the sixteenth century would also make it unlikely 
that Miracle plays were really established by 1360. But the liturgical 
drama tended to widen its scope in the direction of the Miracle plays, and 
became connected with feasts other than Christmas and Easter. The 
Prophetae was always popular, and the recitation of the Sibyl survived 
in several churches m Catalonia for many years.® In Gerona a liturgical 
play treating of St Stephen’s martyrdom was regularly performed in the 
sanctuary when the Saint’s memory was read at the second vespers of 
Christmas.^ And m 1473 it was decided that plays should be acted every 
Sunday unless the feast of St Thomas Aquinas should fall on a Sunday; 
nevertheless, on one occasion when this did happen a play of the Tempta- 
tion of Christ was produced in the afternoon. A year later the Chapter 

^ See the account of the consueta given by BY Jose de la Canal in Esparia Sagrada 
(Hadnd, 1832), XLv, pp. 15 fp., especially p. 24. 

® The ongmal text of the document would help to throw some light on this question. 
Fr. Jos4 de la Canal merely states that los henefic%ados de la caiedral representahan d sacrijiGio 
de IsaaCf etc. He would not have realised that the word repraesentaUo (probably used here), 
as well as its vernacular equivalent, did not necessarily imply any dramatic action. 

® Mili y Fontanals, op at , pp. 294r-311 

* Recorded in a document of 1380, Espana Sagrada, xlv, p. 17. 
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agreed to preserve tlie customary Resurrection play performed at matins 
on Easter mornmg which some members suggested should be abolished,^ 
The abolition of this Easter play was agam the subject of discussion by 
the Chapter in 1534. An acta capitular of that year records the decision 
of the Chapter to continue the annual performance of this traditional 
play, quae vulgo dicitur les tres Manes, and the rules they laid down for its 
production in a more edifymg manner. ^ The play seems to have been a 
rather late version of the Quern quaeriUs type, to which had been added 
various scenes representmg the episode of the Centurion — ^this must have 
been part of a Passion play — ^the apparition of Christ to St Mary Magda- 
len, and the incredulity of St Thomas. But these additional scenes had 
given rise to abuses of some sort which were considered detrimental to 
the devotional spirit of the original play, and the Chapter decided to 
forbid them In this way the liturgical drama expanded towards the 
more extensive range of the Miracles, but was reduced to its former 
simplicity by reformatory measures. These same reformatory measures, 
in conformity with the process of centralisation then coming to a head, 
gradually unified and stereotyped the liturgy m all Spanish churches. The 
liturgical plays then finally disappeared, and the Corpus Christi autos, 
by that time completely secularised, alone survived. But as late as 1581 
a Nativity play was stiU being performed in the cathedral at Huesca.^ 
Liturgical plays were popular m Valencia Cathedral. These required 
some form of scenery and mechanical devices. On the Feast of Pentecost, 
for instance, a dove descended from the roof in the midst of bursting fire- 
works intended to represent the tongues of fijce. This celebration, known 
as la Colometa, was also popular at Lerida. It was forbidden at Valencia 
by Bishop Vidal de Blanes (1356-9), but it was soon revived. In 1469 the 
High Altar caught fire , it was then definitely prohibited. An attempt was 
made to abolish it at Lerida m 1518, but so great was the popular outcry 
that it had to be restored.*^ 

There were also pageants m the cathedral at Valencia m which the 
clerks represented variofis New Testament figures, and during the 
Christmas matins a statue portraymg the Virgm and Child was let down 
from the roof. In 1440 Eve is mentioned as one of the characters in the 
Christmas play, and in 1531 some form of the Prophetae was still being 

1 Mild, y Eontanals, op, cit , p 210 

^ This interesting document is too lengthy to reproduce here. It can be read m Esmna 
Bcugrada, XLV, pp 23-4 

3 R. del Arco, ‘Mistenos, Autos Sacramentales y otras fiestas en la Catedral de Huesca’, 
m Ee,v%8i(i de Archvos, Bihhotecaa y Museos (1920), xu, p. 263 See also Mild y Eontanals, 
op, c%t„ p. 217 n. 

* Mila y Eontanals, op, ciL, pp. 212-13. 
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acted In 1520 scenery was installed in the choir in which the walls and 
towers of Bethlehem were pamted.^ Three plays written for the Feast 
of the Assumption reveal this gradual transition from the simple litur- 
gical play to the more developed Miracle while still intended for perform- 
ance m church. The best of these is the fragment described by Merimee,^ 
which dates perhaps from the end of the fourteenth century and which 
may have been performed annually at Valencia. The Catalan Repre- 
sentacio de la asumpc%6 de madona Santa Mana, of unknown origin, is also 
of the late fourteenth century ^ The third of these is the well-known 
Misteno de Riche which is still performed at the present day As it now 
stands the text is of the first half of the sixteenth century, but the play 
must have originated at least a century earlier.'* These late liturgical 
plays were therefore no monopoly of the larger cities, and the smaller the 
town or village the more jealously would it guard its own particular play. 
Elche IS not the only town that has preserved the tradition. At VaUibona, 
for instance, in the provmce of Castellon, a short rendering of the Sacrifice 
of Isaac still survives as part of the Corpus Christi procession, and some 
villages in the north of the same provmce still perform on the feast of 
St Anthony the Abbot a play in his honour. The oldest of the various 
versions is apparently the one performed at Cmctorres.^ In Mallorca 
these liturgical plays seem to have reached their highest development 
round the year 1420 when the accounts of Palma Cathedral show the 
greatest expenditure for this purpose. The plays performed were known 
as consuetaSi cobles, auctos, ohras and representacions. Some of these have 
survived in a late sixteenth-century MS. collection. They approximate 
to the Miracles by presentmg an unusually wide variety of subjects from 
the Old and New Testaments and the lives of the Samts. Those which 
dramatise these latter themes are apparently later than 1450, and others 
are of still later date. Some, however, give evidence of greater antiquity. 
In 1594 their performance was prohibited by the Bishop of Mallorca, but 
they very likely survived this destructive attempt as the tradition has 
not been entirely lost.® Two fragments of a hturgical play dramatising 
the conversion of Mary Magdalen were discovered among papers taken 

^ H M4rxmee, L^Art Dramatmue d Valencia (Toulouse, 1913), pp. 6f¥ 

2 Xb%d,^p.4:6n 

^ Tkis was the first play published by Juan Pie, ‘Autos Sagramentals del sigle XIV’, in 
the J^evisia de la Aeociacion Artishco-Arqueologica Barcelonesa, July-October, 1898 

See Mil4 y Fontanals, pp 218-21. The text is reproduced on pp. 341-7, An account 
of it by 0. Vidal y Valenciano is also reprinted here as Appendix n, pp. 324-40 Of 
p4 Pedrell, La Festa d^ Elche, ou le drame hturgique es^agnol, 1906 

^ E Juli4 Martinez, ‘Representaciones teatrales de caricter popular en la provoncia de 
Castelldn’, m the Boletin de la Beal Academia Espa^ola (1930), xvn, pp. 99-106. 

^ G Uabr^s, ‘Repertono de Consuetas representadas en las iglesias de Mallorca, siglos 
XV y XVI% in the Bevieia de Archives, Bibhotecas y Museos (1901), pp. 920-7, 
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from a Mallorcan convent The MS. is said to date from the fourteenth 
century, and the play, which is in the vernacular, appears to be quite an 
original work.^ 

The Corpus Christi procession eventually brought the hturgical drama 
out into the open, and the civic character of the procession (m Valencia 
the Bishop transferred its organisation to the municipal authorities m 
1372) also freed it from the control of the clergy, and by making it a 
people’s drama paved the way for the future Auto Sacramental Never- 
theless, the development was extremely slow. In England the full cycle 
of Miracle plays was complete by the fourteenth century. In the same 
century m Spam there were still no plays but only ' pageants’. There were 
two different Imes of development, one Catalonian and Valencian, the 
other Castilian and Andalusian. The former process of development can 
be seen most clearly in Valencia,^ The procession was inaugurated in that 
city in 1355. It was composed of a series of pageants on carts drawn 
through the streets. These carts were called entramesos, later roques^ and 
are jSbcst found mentioned m 1373. A document of 1400 refers to scenery 
on the carts and to musicians The carts formed a series of tableaux, 
representing, among other things, St George and the Dragon, Jacob’s 
Ladder, St Peter’s Keys and Noah’s Ark At first and for many years the 
figures were statues, except that at times men were disguised as lions and 
other animals. It is not until 1400 and 1404 that we find these statues 
bemg replaced by men, who then sang some Imes written for them. 
Eudimentary dramatic action was introduced m 1414, and by 1425 a few 
of these tableaux had at last become plays of some sort. 

The words entrames and representacio used of these spectacles has led 
many writers to presume that they were plays from the first. The actual 
development of the tableaux into plays can be seen in the three Valencian 
Miracles that have survived^ They are called entramesos de peu or 
misteris The Paradis terrenal, the customary treatment of the Eall, is the 
development of the original tableau representmg Adam and Eve. In 
1404 there is mention of tornar Adan e Eva, which reveals that they were 
then no more than figures. Three years later the characters were repre- 
sented by a man and a woman. By 1435 it is entitled Ventrames del 
Paradis terrenal, but it could only have presented action and dialogue 

1 The fragments together with a short study were pubhshed by J. M. Quadrado, who 
discovered them, m the Palma review La Unidad Catdlica (1871). This article was reprmted 
as Apijendix i to Mila y Pontanals, op. c%t, pp. 313-23. 

® Merimee, op cit , pp. 9£f. 

® Merimee, op cit , pp. 25 ff ; Mili y Pontanals, op. cit , pp 222-8. See also this latter 
work, pp. 231, 348-9, for two other Catalan fifteenth-century plays, dealmg with miracles 
worked by St Vincent Perrer, which survived through oral tradition and were printed in the 
eighteenth century. 
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of the most primitive kmd, for it is not until 1517 that the list of actors 
corresponds to the text as we now know it Its development did not cease 
there by 1587 it had been considerably enlarged, and in 1654 it was still 
a roca The ^St Christopher’ is first referred to as one of the rogues in 
1451. There is no reason to think that it was then anything more than a 
statue of the Samt with the child Jesus In 1527 the account books 
record a salary paid to a man for representing the Samt, but there is no 
mention of any other characters with whom he could have carried on a 
dialogue In 1531 it is referred to as Ventrames de feu de Sent Chripstofol, 
and it would then have been a very simple play. It is not until 1553 that 
among the list of the misteris we find the Cnstofol ab sos pelegnns The 
appearance of the pilgrims for the first time gives us the full play as we 
now know it. It contmued to expand m 1587 salaries were paid to more 
than twenty actors who took part m it. The third play, the Misten de la 
Degolla, is composed of three separate episodes: the adoration of the 
Magi, the flight mto Egypt and the massacre of the Innocents. These had 
been three separate tableaux. The Magi are first referred to as a tableau 
in 1408, m 1432 Angels were added who sang some verse, in 1517 dialogue 
was mtroduced. The flight mto Egypt appears as a tableau m 1451 ; it is 
not called a m%ster% until 1547, and only m 1587 has it the full number of 
actors required by the text as known to us. The Irmocents formed a 
tableau earlier than 1404, by 1408 they had ceased to be statues, but 
Herod does not appear as a character until 1547 when the play is called 
a misters et representaao, and by that date it had been united with the 
misters of the Magi. It must have been after 1687 that the trilogy was 
completed as in the extant text. It is evident, therefore, that real 
Miracle plays only came into bemg m Valencia between 1500 and 1550. 

What is true of Valencia must be true also of Barcelona Though the 
Corpus Christ! procession was maugurated there as early as 1322, repre- 
sentacions and entramesos are first mentioned in 1394. The whole organi- 
sation was on a much more lavish scale and the order of the procession^ 
shows that the pageants far outnumbered those of Valencia. As there 
were in all 108 different representacions the procession must have been 
a magnificent spectacle. The subjects of the tableaux were arranged in 
historical order and formed one huge cycle that practically exhausted 
all the outstanding Old and New Testament scenes and cWacters, as 
well as the hves of all the local Saints. But how many of these eventually 
beoame plays is not known. A municipal document dated April 20, 1453, 
gives detailed instructions for the construction and arrangement of some 

1 Mild y Fontanals, a’^., Appendix yu , pp. 374r-9. 
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of the entramesos, revealing considerable ingenuity and artistic sense, but 
it is evident from this document that none of these pageants can be called 
plays, though some of the characters sang. The entrames appellat Bellem 
reveals, however, the first step towards dramatic action consistmg m the 
movement of characters, but there still seems to be no dialogue: E en 
laltre porxo de part dreta stard la Maria ajonollada, e en lo mig de la diffa- 
rencia dels dits dos porxos stard lo infant Jesus tot nuu lensant raigs de si 
mateix vers lo qual infant los d\ts Maria e Josep segons dit es agenollats 
contemplardn, E los dessus dits angels cantardn gloria in excelsis, E de 
continent vinguen los III Reys qui munten per la porta del dit entrames, 
muntant per la scala que aqui fard lo dit mossen Qcdom e adorardn V infant 
Jesus J 


The representacions of Valencia and Barcelona were therefore more than 
a century behmd the English ^pageants’. It is likely that they would 
have followed the same ultimate line of development mto a whole cycle 
of Miracle plays had not the new spirit of Europe brought with it altered 
conditions. The history of the Auto Sacramental might then have been 
different; but we must not look for its origins m Catalonia. 

Backward as Catalonia was in comparison with France or England, it 
yet seems to have been m advance of the rest of Spam, a fact not at all 
surprising. In other cities the process of secularisation which finally 
produced the Auto was delayed for many years. Not hin g is known of the 
Corpus Christi procession at Seville until the year 1454. There was then 
only one roca (m contrast to Barcelona’s 108) which carried persons repre- 
senting Christ, the Virgm, the four Evangelists, St Dominic and St 
Francis ^ Plays are not mentioned until the foUowmg century, and it is 
here that we see the distinctive Spanish development of the future Auto 
in contrast to the more European development of the Catalan Misteri. 
Liturgical plays must have been performed m the cathedral m the four- 
teenth century, but they appear to have centred on the new feast of 
Corpus Christi Though not connected with the recitation of the Office 
of the feast, they yet remained hturgical in the widest sense of the word 
m tl^t they were regularly performed in the sanctuary as part of the 
service and not m the open. In 1579 a sumptuous catafalque was erected 
in the choir of the cathedral for ceremonies connected with the transla- 
tion of the remains of sovereigns. This left no space for the performance 
of the plays, which were therefore acted m the west porch. This remained 


dramdtica^ y en especial dels entremesos 
y%mZmh,fp September 22, 1871, reprmted as Appendix vi to Mil4 

^ J. Gestoso y Perez, La Fiesta del Corpus Christi en SemUa (Seville, 1910), p. 94. 
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the custom m succeeding years, until the plays found their way into the 
public squares where they were later exclusively performed ^ Here we 
have the Spanish Auto Sacramental as a development of the liturgical 
drama without the intermediate form of the Miracle play evolved from 
a ‘pageant’. It was able to develop as it did because it was not hmdered 
in Castile and Andalusia, as it would have been in Catalonia, by having 
as its parents a whole cycle of plays. The Auto is a distinctly Castilian 
production. 

In other Andalusian cities the Auio followed the same lines of develop- 
ment At Cordoba autos were produced m the cathedral to the accom- 
paniment of music and dancing ^ Malaga witnessed the production of 
liturgical plays within its cathedral on Christmas night and Corpus 
Christi Dances formed part of the Corpus Christi plays which were first 
performed in the cathedral and then agam at various stages of the pro- 
cession. In 1562 the Chapter decided that they should m future be per- 
formed in the Chapel of St Barbara and not m the choir. In 1574 they 
announced that all performances would henceforth be given in the porch.® 
At Valladolid the church plays appear to have found their way earlier 
into the streets, smce the Corpus Christi festivities all through the fif- 
teenth century mohided juegos and entremeses. We have no clue as to the 
nature of these spectacles, but they may have been at least rudimentary 
autos since the method of their production foreshadows the future pro- 
cedure at Madrid. The carros in the procession were in charge of the 
ofic%os^ but under the supervision of the corregidor and the regidores who 
saw to it that they fulfilled their obligations. They contmually insisted 
upon devout and edifymg performances, decreemg m 1504: . que se han 
de hacer e se Jiagan los juegos e alegrias como mejor e mas debotamente se 
fueden hacer, no haz'iendo juegos torpes e sugios. By 1541 the Munici- 
pality had already taken charge of the productions, and the gradual 
process of centralisation, which finally made Calderdn the sole poet of the 
autos m Spam, begins to have effect m Valladolid m 1551, when the re- 
gidores summoned a professional actor-manager, one Alonso de Madrid, 
to supermtend mdformalizar the performances.^ 

This extraordmarily late development of the Spanish rehgious drama 
would lead one to suspect that the Morahty type, so much m vogue m 
Europe in the fifteenth century, never appeared in Spain, or at most 
never had time to flourish before purely mediaeval conditions had altered. 

^ J. Sinehez Arjom, El Teako m Sevilla (Madnd, 1887), pp. $9-40. 

® R. Bamirez de .^ellauo, El Teatro m CorMa (Omdad Beal, 1912), pp, 19 ff, 

® IST. Diaz de Bscovar, El Teatro m Malaga (Malaga, 1896), pp. 20-£ 

* N. Alonso Cortes, ‘El Teatro en Valladolid*, in Boletin de la Eeai Academia EapaMa 
(1917), IV, pp. 601-5. 
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This, in fact, was the case No fully developed mediaeval Morality has 
been discovered in Spam. The only example at all approaching this type 
of drama is the Mascaron of San Cucufate and RipoU,^ from Catalonia, 
as was to be expected In this play the Devil accuses the Human Race 
before God the Judge, but loses his case when Our Lady appears as the 
prisoner’s advocate. This allegory is very weak and primitive m com- 
parison with a fully developed Morality. The clumsy and often childish 
allegory in the numerous sixteenth-century autos a,nd farsas is a sure sign 
that allegory in drama must have been practically unknown m the pre- 
ceding century. The first writer of Moralities is Gil Vicente m such plays 
as the Auto da Alma, the Auto da Histona de Deos, and more typically 
still in the trilogy of the Barcas. But it is not until Lope de Vega begms 
to write his autos that we find dramatic allegory developed to the extent 
common in the French MoraUtes, and we have to wait for the first of 
Calderon’s ^philosophical’ autos, El Pleito MatT%momal del Cuerpo y el 
Alma, before we really find any Spanish allegorical play rivalling the 
dramatic power of Everyman, although the latter was written a century 
and a half earlier 

The predilection for allegory is one of the most striking features of 
Italian influence upon Spanish literature m the fifteenth century, but 
this new fashion was a purely cultured taste and never spread to the 
people. It exercised no influence even upon those court poets who wrote 
religious plays. Gomez Manrique wrote two such plays when the fashion 
for allegory was at its height, but his plays are not Moralities, they are 
not really even Miracles, instead they are in the simplest liturgical tradi- 
tion His Representac^on del Nac%miento de Nuestro Senor is a simple but 
charmmg development of the Pastores type, and the Lamentac%ones 
hechas para Semana Santa is a finished form of the origmal Planctus 
Mariae. These must obviously have been performed m a church or a 
private chapel. The liturgical drama had thus found its way into the 
palaces of the nobles. The Chronicle of Don Miguel Lucas, Constable of 
Castile, records that at Easter, 1461, a play of the Magi was acted in his 
palace at Jaen. Encina wrote Christmas and Easter plays for the Duke 
of Alba, and Gil Vicente did the same for the Portuguese court. Their 
plays are of the simplest liturgical type, but in their passage from church 
to palace (doubtless by way of the palace-chapel) they have undergone 
a curious transformation. ^ The Easter plays soon died out, but the 

^ See Mild, y Fontanals, op oit , pp. 216-17, 

® It would be beyond the scope of this article to describe this transformation. There is 
a most znterestmg and httie-known study of this question by Arturo Graf, ‘II Mistero e 
le prime forme dell* auto sacro in Ispagna*, in Stud%% Drammatia (1878), pp, 251-325. 

12-2 
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Cluistmas plays produced the Autos del Naoimiento cultivated by Lope 
de Vega, Valdivielso, Mira de Amescua, and Velez de Guevara, but left 
untouched by Calderon except in his auto El Tesoro Escondtdo, a most 
original but remote development of this theme ^ 

The transition from these early plays to the future Auto Sacramental 
IS seen in the famous sixteenth-century Codice de Autos Viejos published 
by Eouanet Here we find the definite mtroduction of allegory and con- 
sequently the first examples of belated Moralities, such plays are called 
farsas. We find also, for the first time m Castilian, plays that can be called 
Miracles, these are known as autos The collection also contains some 
farsas del sacramento which are the purest type of Autos Sacramentales if 
the adjective sacramental be taken literally These are developments of 
late fifteenth-century has and coloquios peculiar to Castile and Andalusia, 
which were discussions on the Doctrme of the Real Presence and which 
were made to precede the performance of the autos, ^ supplymg the ' sacra- 
mental’ element and consequently the necessary connexion with the 
feast, a connexion required by the liturgical origin of the auto. These 
farsas sacramentales tended to die out — any serious insistence on the 
sacramental element would have strangled the young auto — but they 
survive with their origmal introductory function in Calderon’s has, 
which, apart from the conventional apotheosis at the close of most of his 
autos, are usually the only strictly sacramental part. 

Even the best of critics have not been clear as to the early history of 
the auto. It is still commonly stated that there are two kmds, the Auto 
del Nacimiento, and the Auto Sacramental, the former being a develop- 
ment of the Miracle plays {Misterios), the latter of the Moralities. ® This 
IS too simple an explanation. It is evident that the Nativity auto is a 
direct survival of the earliest form of hturgical drama. The Auto Sacra- 
mental develops from a fusion of the sixteenth-century Miracles [autos, 

^ The Nativity plays seem to have survived m Calderon’s tune in different parts of the 
country, ijx example of one of these is the Auto dd Nactmiento de Onsto Nveatro Eedentor 
by Juan Francisco de Ustaroz, pubhshed in the Reme Eispamque (1929), lxxvi, pp 
346-9. It has almost as much simphcity of style and treatment as the Nativity plays of 
Fncma. 

® E Ootarelo y Mon considered that the Faraa Sacramental by Herndn L6pez de Yanguas, 
published in 1520 but probably written some years earher, earns the distmction of being 
the first Auto Sacram&nlal (‘El Primer Auto Sacramental del Teatro Espanol y noticias 
de su Autor’, in the Eemsta de ArcMvos, BibUotecas y Museoa (1902), vn, pp 251-72). 
This is absurd. The Auto Sacramental was no new genre that suddenly sprang to life, but 
the gradual fusion of separate dramatic traditions, and it is impossible to pomt to this 
fusion as bemg first exemplified in any one particular play. The innovation of the ‘sacra- 
mental’ element, though a unique Spanish phenomenon, is the least important of these 
traditions In any case, Sinchez Arjona published several cohgmos considerably older 
than Yanguas’ F<$raa and no less ‘sacramental’. 

^ E.g., A. Valbuena Prat, XAteratura EramdUca EspaHola (Barcelona, 1930), pp. 15-16, 
A. Lacalle, Vde& de Guevara: Autos (Madrid, 1931), p, xi 
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themselves recently secularised liturgical plays) with the Morahties 
{farsas)^ owing its subject-matter chiefly to the former and its technique 
chiefly to the latter, and such direct 'sacramental’ elements as it may 
possess to far sas del Sacramento, a peculiarly Spanish phenomenon. It 
is misleadmg to state that the farsas and not the early autos are alone 
representative of the Auto Sacramental, This is much too restrictive a 
use of the word sacramental, since it denies the later fully-formed autos 
any biblical or hagiological subject-matter, and thus overlooks the dis- 
tmction regularly made by Calderon himself between Auto sacramental 
alegonco and Auto historial alegonco. This distmction of Calderon’s 
applies simply to the nature of the theme, and it is unnecessary to point 
out that his autos of the second class are no less 'sacramental’ than those 
of the first. It is true, however, that some of the Autos Sacramentales, and 
the most characteristic ones, are pure and highly developed Moralities. 
But others could only have arisen from a fusion of the Moralities with 
the Miracles, of farsas with the autos. Allegory, which derives from 
the farsas, is the only feature which essentially distmguishes the Auto 
Sacramental from the Comed%a, the question of length bemg really im- 
material.^ The autos, when left to themselves, produced the comed%as 
hihhcas and the comedias de santos. 

To conclude briefly. The survival of the mediaeval church drama m 
Spain permitted it to achieve at the hands of Calderon a poetical and 
technical perfection denied it in other countries. This survival in an age 
when literature had become a conscious art is clearly to be attributed to 
the remarkable backwardness of its development in Spam, a point which 
has not been realised by historians of the early Spanish theatre. So primi- 
tive and rudimentary were the Miracles and Moralities in sixteenth- 
century Spam that they had not, as m France, fallen mto a state of decay 
and consequent disrepute when professional and talented dramatists 
began to appear Their artistic potentialities were still evident, and these 
dramatists therefore took over these simple plays and imbued them with 
a style and spirit that made them acceptable to the learned and cultured 
without estrangmg the sympathies of the humble by a lack of popular 

^ Even Lndwig Pfandl’s historical conc^tion of the auto is misleading, due to the belief, 
widely held but erroneous, that the Auto Sacramental is exclusively eucharistio in aim and 
character He writes, for instance, of Timoneda’s autos. ‘Ereilich ist auch hier der Anfq.Tig 
nooh nicht VoUendung, und die Elemente des profanen imd des allgemem rehgiosen 
Dramas vermischen sich mit jenen des eucharistischen solange, bis Calderon die reine und 
exklusive Form des auto sacramental geschaffen hat’ {Geschichte der spani^chen National- 
hteratur in ihrer BHtezeit (Freiburg im Breisgau, 1929), p. 120) It is precisely this Ver- 
miscJiung of these different elements, still crude m Timoneda, that produces the Auto 
Sacramental, and that lies essentially behind the construction of Calderon’s reine und 
exklusive Form of the auto. This is a point that I hope to make clear in a detailed study 
of Calderdn’s autos. 
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appeal. These plays were also peculiarly suited to embody one of the 
great national ideals of the time — ^the struggle against the Reformation. 
For this reason as well as for the fact that it contmued to draw its life 
from the people though it owed its form to the genius of cultured poets, 
the mediseval religious drama was able to become one of the most national 
manifestations of Spanish literature and, with Calderon, something 
splendid and unique m the history of the stage. But, apart from these 
‘literary’ reasons for the survival of this type of drama, there is a ‘cul- 
tural’ reason which must not be overlooked, and which of itself might 
have achieved the same result, the fact, namely, that the Renaissance m 
Spam was never permitted to break with the traditions of mediaeval life 
and culture, but, on the contrary, was so directed as to revivify them and 
make them bloom afresh. 

Alexander A. Parker. 

Cambridge. 



NOTKER’S ACCENTUATION SYSTEM IN HIS 
TRANSLATIONS OF ARISTOTLE’S ^CATE- 
GORIES’ AND ‘DE INTERPRETATIONE’ 

Notker’s system of accents is the most important source of our 
knowledge of the length of the Old High German vowels and the ac- 
centuation of 0 H.G. words. Despite this no exhaustive investigation 
of it has been made. Those who have devoted their attention to this 
subject have restricted their investigations to the accentuation system 
of the Boethius, which is commonly supposed to be the most regular and 
consistent Scant notice has been taken of the other Notker MSS. 

A full investigation of the accentuation system of the Boethius was 
given by 0. Fleischer in the Zs, f. d, Ph , xiv, pp 129if. and 285ff. 
Fleischer’s article is m many respects faulty and inaccurate. It is firstly 
based on the older edition of Notker’s works by Hattemer and often 
records as Notker’s usage the many misprmts of the editor. Later re- 
search, notably by Kelle, Sehrt and Starck, has shown that, even allowing 
for this, Fleischer’s statements are often nusleading, as, e.g., on the ac- 
centuation of the prepositions. Fleischer has, however, shown that varia- 
tions in the accentuation system of the Boethius MS, are to be observed 
in the followmg cases : 

(i) in the indication of the secondary accent on compounds; 

(ii) in the accentuation of enclitic words such as the definite article, 
personal pronouns and prepositions , 

(ill) m the accentuation of the ongmally long suffixes and inflectional 
endings 

Fleischer has attempted to discover principles governmgthe insertion or 
omission of the accents on these words and parts of words In some cases 
he has succeeded in finding definite prmciples, whilst m others he simply 
records that Notker’s usage must have varied. With regard to the ac- 
centuation of the inflectional endings Fleischer’s remarks are unreliable, 
as he merely repeats an older article by Braune.^ Braune based his con- 
clusions on the quite insufficient evidence of the first 30 pages of Hatte- 
mer’s edition of Notker’s Boethius, and, as has already been shown by 
Kelle, 2 many of them are not borne out by the later parts of the Boethius, 

^ Braune, Vher die Quantitat der althochdeutschen Endsilhen , ii, 125 ). 

® J. Kelle, JDas Verbum und Nomen> in Notkefs Boethiua {Sitzungabenchte der Wiener 
Akademie, Phil -Hist, Classe, oix, pp. 229ff ). 
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Fleischer assumes that the principles, which explain the variations in 
the accentuation of certam words and syllables, are not due to the scribes 
altermg the consistent use of the accents by Notker, but are to be ascribed 
to Notker himself, and he has been followed in this with certain restric- 
tions by Sehrt and Starck in their recent edition of the first two books of 
Boethius^ They have corrected the MS when these principles are not 
observed. A contrary view is taken by Kelle,^ who has investigated the 
quantity of certam suffixes and the mflectional endmgs. Kelle is of the 
opinion that, even when some principle is perceptible, it is due to the 
scribes and that the quantity of the vowels did not vary m Notker’s 
language ® It seems that the question cannot be decided simply from a 
consideration of the Boethius MS. The object of the present article is to 
mvestigate the accentuation system of the MSS. of Notker’s translations 
of the Categories and De Interpretatione, and to compare it with the 
results arrived at by Fleischer. In this way it may be possible to find out 
how Notker did actually accentuate various words and syllables, and, if 
the prmciples found in the Boethius by Fleischer also govern the accentua- 
tion m the Aristotelian writings, they can hardly be due to scribes It is 
possible too, that a full investigation of Notker’s accentuation system 
may reveal a development of Notker’s system, and this may be used m 
an attempt to determine the chronology of Notker’s works. Fleischer has 
already noted differences m the accentuation of the first two books of 
Boethius, as compared with the remamder of that text, whilst Braune 
commented on the differences between the Boethius and the Psalms, 
and withm the Aristotelean writmgs themselves. The conclusion, which 
Fleischer and Braune drew from these differences, that the works ascribed 
to Notker are the work of more than one translator, has been proved by 
KeUe, on the basis of the declensions and conjugations and vocabulary, 
to be wrong and is now generally abandoned. If these differences are 
shown not to be the work of scribes, the only conclusion which can be 
drawn is that Notker’s own accentuation system varied duxing the 
course of his work 

Notker’s translation of the Categories is found m two MSS., partly in 
St Gall 825 (A), the same MS. as contains the Boethius but by different 
hands, and entire in St Gall 818 (B). The latter also contams the De Inter- 

^ AltdmUdhe Texthhlwtheh, No 32. 2 K;elle, loc, nt 

® Kelle, p 236* ‘Das Felilen des Langezeicheiis neben dem Erhalten desselben beweist 
niobt, dass sich die Quantitat einzelner Endsilben bei Notker scbon abzuscbwachen be- 
goimen bat, Es gebt daraus mir bervor, dass der Scbreiber Aufmerksamkeit mitimter 
aucb binaicbtlicb der Accente erlabmte. Pur die durob Uuaobtsamkeit entstandene 
Verscbiedenbeit m der Acoentmerung der Plexions wie Ableitungssilben 1 st daber ein 
Gesetz weder zu fiaden, nocb aucb zu suoben’. 
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pretatione^ Neither of the two MSS. is a copy of the other, but both go 
back to a common origmal,^ and although they are often individually 
faulty, the mcorrect accents of either of them may be corrected by a 
collation of the two MSS. It is first necessary to determine how far these 
MSS can be relied on and how they compare with the Boethius For this 
purpose a comparison has been made between the first two books of the 
Boethius and the Categories^ which are about equal in quantity. An 
account of the faulty accents in the Boethius has already been given by 
Braune, Fleischer and Kelle, but their results are unreliable, as they are 
based on the obsolete edition by Hattemer. In the following account only 
the faulty mam accents are considered, as the omission of the secondary 
accent from compounds, suffixes and endmgs may not be a mistake. The 
omission of an accent from the prepositions, personal pronouns, and 
definite article is also not considered at the moment as faulty. 

The accent is omitted in the Boethius I and II 47 times ® ter (pronoun) 
16, 8, 24, 20, solichero 39, 1, ding 41, 20;festes 10, 12, recche 16, 6, uuista 
18, 20; gehaba 24, 5, hohiu 24, 19, turre 24, 19, geuualtigen 24, 23; min 31, 
6; zeichendi 32, 5, vilo 31, 4; ist 36, 16; 95, 9, verno 50, 7, habist 54, 17, 
luzzel 58, 5; rehto 68, 10; heb man 61, 10; nu 62, 18; ube 63, 3; 87, 20, 
Jcehaben 65, 2, unde 30, 13; 66, 30, 99, 14, geuualt 67, 20, Taz (pronoun) 
68, 13; al 71, 5; sus 73, 6; spiloman 78, 14; chad 79, 10, nemag 81, 17; 
geslagena 81, 26; saligen 82, 23, uuarmi 87, 10; heiz 87, 12; mere 87, 16; 
50 87, 22, geziug 102, 11; bedarf 10^, 26, bezeren 109, 12;freuuest 125, 28; 
manige 129, 11, dunchet 124, 28 

The acute accent is placed instead of the circumflex 10 times: die 13, 5; 
irrotende 14, 7 ; Idchenms 17, 9, bisa 19, 8, sia 19, 17 ; brdhta 22, 12; ioman 
31, 18; herdobdn 42, 3, tia 64, 15, selo 128, 4. 

The circumflex is placed mstead of the acute 13 times * begdnddn 5, 8 ; 
uuds 10, 11; sigeUsen 25, 13; uudrfzdueles 27, 11; finfstdnt 38, 20, sine- 
uuilbe 52, 19, trdumda 69, 10; dih 71, 15, er 74, 14; lebet 89, 23; sinflUot 
113, 4; diu 93, 24; manige 123, 30. 

The accent is wrongly placed on an unstressed prefix once neuuiist 
54, 3. 

This makes a total of 71 errors m this part of the Boethius alone. 

In that part of the Cat, common to A and B (Piper, i, pp 367-477) 
the accent is omitted m both MSS. 31 times : unde 373, 10 ; 375, 5 , 379, 10 ; 

^ Each of these two MSS. is written by more than one scribe, but it may be said at 
once that the variations in the accentuation system within each MS do not coincide 
^ writers as described by riper, Zs f,d Phy xm, pp 305 ff, 

^ Cf Stemmeyer, Zs,f, d A,, xvii, p 431. 

® The references to the BoetUus are from Sehrt and Starch’s edition (loc, cit ), for the 
remamder of Notker’s works to Piper’s edition. 
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379, 20, 380, 29, 385, 1; 385, 24; 389, 29, 390, 14; 393, 24; 394, 12; 406, 
8; Sint 375, 10; 425, 14; herdsta 379, 5, hartor 382, 16; aide 384, 25, 393, 
23, nehahit 386, 3; dia (pronoun) 389, 15, 393, 16; Tes 393, 25, ube 395, 2, 
nemehseldnt 395, 29, zuei 396, 11, Taz 398, 4, zesamene 399, 26, also 400, 
12; 370, 6, tie 400, 19, vent 438, 13. 

The acute is placed instead of the circumflex 12 times die 377, 9, 377, 
10; 377, 13, 379, 17, 380, 9, 380, 10; 386, 30, 436, 6, rotender 466, 22, 
dia 400, 6, 400, 9, 439, 27. 

The circumflex instead of the acute 8 times diu 370, 11, 402, 17, 
tnugit 396, 9, ein 397, 27 ; nehein 397, 27, sdmo 425, 4, eina 432, 13 A 
(B eina ) ; Mizi 464, 13 

The accent placed on an unstressed prefix once* dnveruuehseldt 396, 28 

The total number of incorrect accents is 52, and of these 30 are ac- 
counted for by the omission of the accent on the con] unde or by the 
wrong accent on the demonstrative pronoun and definite article. It 
should also be noted that of these 52 incorrect accents 44 occur at the 
beginning of the Cat on pp 367-406 (Piper), and that only 8 incorrect 
accents are found in the remainmg 61 pages. It is evident that the ac- 
centuation becomes much more careful from about p 407. 

The accentuation of the Cat is therefore no less accurate than that 
of the Boethius^ and there is no reason why this work should not be used 
to determine the prmciples of Notker’s accentuation as well as the 
Boethius MS. 

Taken individually the two MSS. of the Cat are very faulty. Stem- 
meyer has already shown that the text of A is more correct than B and 
the same applies to the accentuation. It is unnecessary to record the 
mistakes of each MS., but to give some idea of the difference between the 
two, it might be mentioned that A omits the accent from the root 
syllable of the nouns only 8 times, whilst B omits it 30 times. A, however, 
often incorrectly has a circumflex on the diphthong ei, where B has the 
correct acute. 

With regard to the accentuation of Be Interpret, it has already been 
noticed by Braune (?oc. cit) that the accentuation becomes very scanty 
particularly on the sufiSxes and endings from about the beginnmg of 
Book IV. The omission of an accent from this part does not prove any- 
thing and in the following account only Books I-III are considered 
(Piper, pp. 499-535). Even within this part pp 179“80of the MS. (Piper, 
pp. 529, 19-531, 6) contain many errors and omissions and can only 
be used with coi^iderable caution. 

In the foUowittg investigation the method adopted is to determine the 
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principle of tlie accentuation from the cases in which A and B agree. The 
variations between the MSS. are then quoted. The accentuation of that 
part of the Cat, which is m B only and of De Interpret is quoted only 
when there is any doubt about the principles and when the prmciples 
determmed from the Cat, differ from those of the Boethius, 

A. The main stress. 

The majority of simple words in Notker’s works bear at least one ac- 
cent, which stands regularly on the root syllable of the word. There are, 
however, a number of words which can be used enclitically and the accent 
on these varies m the Notker MSS. They are. 

(i) The prepositions. 

The prepositions of more than one syllable and durch are always ac- 
cented m the Boethius and the Cat,, the number of exceptions being so 
small and obviously due to carelessness, that they need not be recorded. 

With regard to the prep, an Fleischer has noted that it is accented 
when standing before an unstressed definite article, but before a stressed 
word an is sometimes accented and sometimes left without accent in the 
Boethius MS. Fleischer was unable to recognise any prmciple governing 
the accentuation of this word. He points out, however, that an is always 
accented before the personal pronouns. This latter remark has already 
been shown to be incorrect by Sehxt and Starck ^ According to them 
there are 7 examples of an before the personal pronoun and 14: oi an 
In the Cat, the position is quite different. Both MSS. agree in accentmg 
an regardless of the character of the following word. The exceptions in 
both MSS are so few that they can be quoted in full an diu 376, 26; An 
erdo 383, 3, an sih 397, 12; an dien enden 402, 11. The accent is omitted 
by A 4 times where B has it. an demo iXnderen 375, 9; an uuilemo 408, 11 ; 
An pnmis 437, 23, an mdmgen 438, 14. The accent is also omitted by B 
5 times where A inserts it an dimo 367, 6; an in 423, 17, an t4ile 438, 5; 
an eteuuemo 450, 25; an demo corpore 459, 3. 

In De Interpret, the accent is omitted only 4 times (499, 5, 503, 7, 623, 
10; 532, 10). There is therefore no doubt that the principle in these MSS. 
is that an like most of the other prepositions bore the accent. 

Fleischer has recognised that with very few exceptions the preposition 
in is accented only before an unstressed definite article, unaccented before 
a stressed word. This principle is followed consistently m the Cat , the 


1 Loc, c%t,, p. xm. 
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only exceptions in both MSS. being, (a) in Men 379, 16; 379, 19, in in 
382, 4, in eindnderen 435, 4, in iro zdlo 436, 14, in imo 453, 17, (6) %n 
demo dorf 413, 14 There are also a few variations between the two 
MSS., but they are so slight that they need not be recorded Fleischer's 
principle is therefore established and any variations should be conected 
in a critical edition of Notker’s works. 

The prep, ze and be are consistently unaccented in the Boethius and the 
Cat The former also appears m the fuller adverbial form zuo or zu, and 
Fleischer remarks (p. 142) that these too are without accent in the 
Boeik%us This is quite mcorrect The prep appears m this text in the 
following forms zuo 10 times, zuo once (35, 9), zuze 3 times, zu t^Mce, 
zu 15 times The Boethius shows, therefore, no regularity in the accenting 
of this prep. In the Cat and De Interpret the prep, appears only twice 
without accent (440, 26, 470, 9), compared with a large number of ex- 
amples of the accented form. Again the principle m the Cat, is that this 
prep was stressed, and the Cat are again more consistent than the 
Boethius 

Fleischer also considers that the prep, mit was left unaccented by 
Notker in adverbial phrases, such as mit rehfe, although examples are 
found even there of the accented prep. The prep is never left without 
accent m both MSS. of the Cat, together, although B, the more careless 
MS , omits it occasionally, but only once (370, 21 mil rihte) in an adverbial 
phrase. 


(ii) The personal pronouns. 

Even in Modern German it would be impossible to find any consistent 
principle for the accentuation of the personal pronouns, as the stress on 
these words is largely of a rhetorical nature. Some pronouns are, how- 
ever, by their very nature, stressless, such as the Modern German es. In 
Notker the pronoun %z, the gen. %s and the plural s%u are only accented m 
the Boethius according to Sehrt and Starck (p. xiii) when they appear at 
the head of a sentence or of a eonjunctionless subordinate sentence The 
same principle is followed in the Cat, in the accentuation of %z and is, but 
not m that of siu. There are only 2 examples of the omission of the 
accent at the head of a sentence, one m A (375, 16) and one in B (480, 5). 
When %z does not stand at the head of the sentence, it is not accented 
except m 5 cases in both MSS , where it has the stress (373, 10; 393, 12; 
412, 5; 432, 32; 460, 6). In MS. B, however, from pp, 433-69 (Piper) theiv* “ 
are a large number of examples in which iz in this position is provide 
with an accent. These are certamly mistakes and should not be repr<^^ 
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duced m a critical edition of the Gat?- The accentuation of this pronoun 
in De Interpret, is in agreement with the other texts 

The accentuation of the pronoun siu in the Cat, differs from that of 
the Boethius In both texts siu is accented at the head of the sentence. 
In the Boethius it is not accented m other positions, whilst in the Cat, 
the pronoun has the accent in both MSS. 69 times, omitting it 12 times 
In the remammg cases where the MSS vary, B is usually the one which 
omits the accent (20 times), whilst A omits it only 4 times. Takmg A, 
the more careful MS , as the standard, the accent is inserted 79 times, 
omitted 16 times. The implications of this difference between the Cat. 
and the Boethius will be discussed later. ^ De Interpret, casts no new bght 
on the question of the accentuation of siu There are there 5 examples of 
siu and 8 of siu. It is evident that Notker’s principle has been consider- 
ably mutilated by the various scribes. 

The same prmciple which governs the accentuation of iz is also fol- 
lowed m the accentuation of man and its compounds loman, nioman. 
Occasionally one or the other of the MSS fails to observe the rule but 
never both MSS. together. 

For the nom. case of the other personal pronouns Fleischer has formu- 
lated the rule that they are only accented when they stand at the head 
of a sentence and when they translate a stressed Latin pronoun. They are 
unaccented when they follow the verb or a subordinatmg conjunction. 
Sehrt and Starck have, however, already pomted out (p. xiii) that there 
are so many exceptions to this rule, which Fleischer has not quoted, that 
it IS impossible to determine what was the prmciple followed by 
Notker. In the Cat, the pronouns of the 1st and 2nd person, sing and 
plural, are never left without accent m both MSS. together The accent 
on ih IS omitted only once by A (430, 5) and on uuir once by B (410, 23). 
The accent on dUb is omitted 3 times in B only (382, 25, 394, 23, 409, 15). 
In the Cat, therefore these pronouns are accented, whatever their 
position in the sentence may be, and the few deviations from this rule are 
due to carelessness. De Interpret, is less careful m the accentuation of 
these pronouns, although the accent is mserted more frequently than it is 
omitted. 

With regard to the pronouns er, si and the plural sie Sehrt and Starck 

^ How uncritical Piper’s edition is, is shown especially by his treatment of the accents 
He prints in the text all the examples of the accented %z from B, despite the fact that 
they are in contradiction to the whole of A and the Boethius as well as the remamder of B 

® It should be mentioned here that the accents on this and other words are often erased 
at the begmmng of MS B, probably by a person other than the soiibe Many of the 
erasures are from root syllables of full words and are therefore faulty. The prmciple on 
which the corrector worked is not recognisable, and the erasures are ignored in this article. 
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simply remark that they appear both with and without the accent in 
Boethus. No prmciple can be discovered except the one stated by 
Pleischer, which is doubtful In the OaL and De Interpret, the fern is 
normally accented with the circumflex, there being only 5 examples of 
the unaccented form (431, 17,476,5,476, 15, 476, 16,4*6, 1*). Of these 
4 occur on one page and are obviously mistakes. Again these texts accent 
the word consistently, whilst the Boethius varies. The variationb between 
the two MSS in the accentuation of e) and sie are, however, so con- 
siderable that no prmciple is recognisable, except that they are always 
accented at the beginning of the sentence 

Despite the considerable variations m the Boethius Sehrt and Starck 
are of the opinion that the oblique cases of the pronouns were always 
accented by Notker. This is probably correct, as again the accentuation 
IS more consistent in the Cat, and De Intel preL, the following being the 
only exceptions m both MSS. ; in (masc. acc ) 433, 5, %n (dat. pi.) 426, 15 
The accent is also omitted by A 456, 9 and by B 423, 17 ; 427, 2 ; 439, 27. 
%mo is never without accent in both MSS. together A omits 432, 4 , B 388, 
3; 437, 8, 485, 1. iXnsih is accented without exception. In 3 cases 
(442, 28; 465, 18 A, 494, 14 B) the word is accented on both syllables 
This is simply a mistake probably due to confusion with sih and 
not to be explained with Scherer {Zur Oesohichte der deuUchen Bpnwhe, 
p 81) and Fleischer (p 297) as a remnant of Aryan accentuation, or with 
Lachmann {Kl, Schriften, i, p. 379) from the enclitic use of the pronoun, 
similar to Greek iori for Icrrt. uns, mih^ dih are also alw^ays accented. 
On the other hand dir is not accented, although there is only one example 
in the Cat, (467, 2) and 4 in De Interpret, (502, 2; 503, 17; 511, 21; 513, 
12). Neither Fleischer nor Sehrt and Starck give any information on the 
accentuation of this pronoun in Boethius, Actually it appears there both 
with and without accent. Also they do not discuss the accentuation of 
sih and the fern, sia. The former never appears without accent in both 
MSS of the Cat, and in De Interpret., although B omits the accent 4 
times (396, 29; 399, 13, 457, 28, 490, 5). The accentuation of varies. 
Both MSS. have sia 5 times and sia also 5 times. 

Summing up the principles of the accentuation of the pronouns in the 
Oat, it appears that all pronouns are accented at the beginning of the 
sentence. is and man are not accented in other positions. The pro- 
nouns ih, dHt, uuir, mih, 4ns, 4ns%h, imo, in, (acc. sing, and dat. pi) iro, 
diA and are always accented, is usually accented. (Zir is left without 
accent, although there are but few examples. The accentuation of er, m, 
sia varies. 
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(iii) The demonstraUve pronoun and definite article. 

The definite article in German arose from the demonstrative pronoun, 
and m the older periods of the language retained much of its demon- 
strative character. In Notker’s prose it often bears the accent like the 
pronoun Some of the conditions under which it is accented in the 
Boethius have been determmed by Fleischer and Sehrt and Starck. 
Fleischer found that the def. art. was always accented in the following 
cases 

[а) When precedmg a noun with a dependent genitive. This rule is 
observed in the Cat, although there are 11 exceptions which must be 
considered as mistakes. 

(б) Before selb. This rule is again observed in the Gat with one ex- 
ception, ter selbo modus 474, 23. 

(c) Before cardinal numbers. The same rule is again followed in the 
Cat with 2 exceptions (483, 11 B; 534, 5), both bemg dependent 
genitives, explained by the fact that two rules cross each other As 
shown below, the dependent genitive is not accented. 

((Z) In certain adverbial phrases such as in dia uuisa. Again the Gat. 
and De Interpret, agree with Boethius. 

(e) Fleischer formulated the rule that the article was accented before 
a noun which is the antecedent of a relative pronoun, the only excep- 
tions being a number of cases where there was no relative sentence in the 
Latin text corresponding to the German relative Sehrt and Starck have 
already pointed out (p xi) that the Latm text could hardly influence the 
accentuation of a word m the German text, and have recognised that the 
def. art. is accented m the Boethius only when it precedes a noun which 
is the antecedent of an essential relative sentence, without which the 
sentence would be mcomplete. With 2 exceptions (367, 14, 468, 11) this 
rule is observed m the Gat. and must therefore be ascribed to Notker 
himself There are more exceptions m De Interpret but all except two 
(502, 20; 602, 21) are explamed by various rules clashing with each other. 

The article is left without accent under the followmg conditions * 

(a) Before and after ein. In by far the majority of cases this rule is 
observed in the Cat. Both MSS. have the accent only in 5 cases (386, 10; 
431, 28; 401, 2, 431, 26, 432, 13). Of these the last 3 have an essential 
relative followmg, where the two prmciples conflict with each other. 
MS. B and De Interpret, have the accented form in a large number of 
cases, but owmg to the agreement between Boethius and Gat. A these 
can only be regarded as mistakes. 
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(6) After al Tliere are only 3 examples of the art. in this position m 
the texts under consideration. In 2 of them (377, 6, 382, 8) the article 
IS without accent m A The third dlhu diu dndenu (410, 10) is accented in 
both MSS , which may be explained by the fact that the phrase is the 
antecedent of an essential relative. In 377, 6 dlle die shidunga des obenn 
generis B has the accent on the art., following the rule that it is accented 
before a noun with a dependent genitive. There is therefore nothing in 
the Cat which conflicts with the rule obtained from the Boethius 

(c) Before under and ordinal numbers. MS. A of the Cat again agrees 
with this, whilst B, as before ein, often places the accent on the article. 
Both MSS have the accented article only in 410, 10, 452, 1; 453, 3; 458, 
10, which have a dependent genitive, 440, 28, which is followed by an 
essential relative, 423, 3 die dnderen zuene, which is mfluenced by the 
rule that the art is accented before cardinal numbers One other ex- 
ception dn dien dnderen relativis substantiis 429, 25 cannot be explained 
by the various prmciples clashmg with each other. 

{d) Before an attributive genitive. This rule is not followed strictly in 
the Cat Taking firstly those cases m which both MSS. agree, we find 
that des is accented 7 times, not accented 30 times. A accents a further 
6 times, where B omits, and B twice where A has no accent. In the part 
of the text m B alone des is never accented. In De Interpret des is ac- 
cented once (508, 25), twice without accent (504, 7, 505, 26). The diver- 
gence from the system in Boethius is still greater m the accentuation of 
the plural dero. It appears with the accent m both MSS. 23 times, with- 
out 18 tunes. A has the accent a further 6 times, B a further 3 times. In 
the part m B alone there are 5 examples of dero^ one of dero (485, 18). 
In De Interpret, dero 9 times, dero twice (601, 8; 515, 19). The msertion or 
omission of the accent does not appear to follow any recognisable prin- 
ciple and it must be assumed that the MSS. of the Cat are faulty in this 
respect. 

(e) Before superlatives. This rule, too, is not observed in the Cat as 
the article appears there both with and without accent. In view of the 
theory discussed later, it is important to note m which forms the def . 
art. appears with the accent. The accent is omitted in both MSS. daz 
394, 1; die 384, 9; 459, 19, diu 373, 3; 378, 7. The accent is mserted diu 
374, 17; 378, 6; 379, 5; 379, 8; 386, 3; die 379, 17, tiro 382, 19. In the 
part in B alone der 488, 1 ; m 384, 7 tien the accent is erased in B and 
omitted by A. 

Neither Fleischer nor Sehrt and Starck give any information on the 
accentuation of the article m cases not covered by the above principles. 
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It is clear, however, from the Boethius that the article was only accented 
when it had demonstrative force, often referrmg back to some noun 
abeady mentioned. In the Cat this principle is not observed strictly, 
but IS in conflict with an evident tendency to accent regularly those forms 
of the article which have a heavier vowel. For instance, der^ daz, den are 
only accented when the word has demonstrative force, whilst diu, dien, 
die are accented m a large number of mstances where no demonstrative 
force is perceptible. In both MSS. diu is Stressed 37 times, unstressed 
only 12 times, d%en accented 23 times, unaccented only 3 times. Also if 
the exceptions to the principles discussed above are examined, it will be 
found that they consist usually of the article m these three forms (cf. 
especially the accentuation of the article before superlatives and ordinals). 
The implications of this will be discussed later. 

(iv) The enclitic dar-. 

Fleischer gives (p 148) a number of rules followed in the Boethius for 
the accentuation of the demonstrative adverb dar^ dam compounded with 
prepositions. It appears that dar and dam were accented when they had 
demonstrative force, unaccented when they merely supported the pre- 
position. There is no trace of this difference in the Oat There the word 
IS consistently accented regardless of its particular meaning The only 
exceptions to this are tar'dz 399, 23; tardna 408, 10. In Be Inter fret the 
word is accented 10 times, unaccented 3 times {tardna 501, 5, tarazU 
508, 5; tarandh 629, 4). 

(v) The enclitic s6. 

This consistently appears m the unaccented form in the Boethius and 
Cat in such phrases as so uuer, sdmoso, etc There are a few exceptions 
in the Cat which may be regarded as mistakes: sduudrdna 373, 8, 
sduuelche 456, 14; 464, 10, sduuederiz 488, 10 B. In the same way also 
appears in Boethius without accent on the second part. The Cat are not 
consistent in the accentuation of this word, dlsd and dlso appearing m 
about equal proportions. In 2 cases (370, 6; 400, 12) both accents are 
omitted. Be Interfret, agrees with the Boethius^ there being only one 
example of dls6 523, 22. 

B. The seconbaby accent. 

In addition to marking the main accent on the root syllable of the 
word, Notker also marked the secondary accent on certain compounds, 
long sufiSxes and mflectional endings. In the Boethius these secondary 
accents are, however, not consistently inserted, and Fleischer is of the 

M.L,B.XXX 23 
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opinion that the accent was withdrawn from the originally long suffixes 
when they were followed by a long inflectional endmg, causing a shorten- 
ing of the sufEix vowel. Accordmg to him the quantity of the suffix vowels 
varied therefore m Notker’s language. Before this question can be con- 
sidered, it is necessary to determine the quantity of the inflectional 
endings. Unfortunately Fleischer neglected to do this, relying on the 
results arrived at by Braune on the msufficient basis of the first 30 pages 
of Boethius, and his conclusions require revision in some cases The follow- 
ing endings are normally marked as long in Boethius and the Cat , . 

-en of the 1st plural, pres, ind. There are only 3 exceptions in the Cat . : 
infinden 464, 14, heizen 457, 21, 466, 27. 

The subjunctive endmgs -est, -ent without exception. 

-er of the nom. sing, masc of the adj. There are 2 exceptions in the 
Gat: geleidegoter 457, 28, gezdhter 479, 23 B. In De Interpret.: einer 529, 
19, dnderer 529, 20 in the badly accented part. 

-en of the dat. pi. of the adj. Exceptions* sinen 374, 8; Andertdnen 
385, 5; dnderen 394, 13; alien sibenen 418, 3, selben 431, 2, getdnen 433, 
24, disen 464, 2; widerwdrtigen 486, 3 B; eindnderen 491, 18 B. In De 
Interpret : einlien 503, 3, misselichen 521, 4, mdnigen 529, 28. 

-dn of the gen. and dat. pL of the 6 and n stems. The accent is never 
omitted m both MSS. together. Omitted by A in the adv. uuUon 370, 1 
and vorhton 456, 23; by B uuilon 369, 19; 482, 24; lirndngon 487, 10; 
redon 487, 10; uuison 489, 4. In De Interpret, herton 528, 16; gebdre- 
don 534, 19 ; uuilon 534, 21 (twice). 

The endmgs -ist, -in, -int of the past subj. The accent is omitted in both 
MSS.: uudrin 382, 9, 382, 10; zegiengin 436, 8; eigin 452, 14. Omitted 
further by A uudrtin Hi, 15; by B uudnn 436, 8; hgin 411, 27. In De 
Interpret, the accent is omitted twice in the badly accented part. 
uudrtin 350, 23 ; soltm 530, 22, 

•4n of the fern, n stems. The accent is omitted m both MSS. * gespro- 
chenun 400, 10; in diutiscun 400, 13; idun 402, 20, 403, 1. Further 
omitted by A selbun 463, 13 ; and by B sdbun 487, 17. In De Interpret the 
accent is omitted twice in the faulty pa^it.foresdgun 530, 1; 530, 4. 

There is no doubt that these endings were long in Notker’s language. 
The number of exceptions m each case is insignificant compared with the 
number of cases where the vowel is marked as long. 

The quantity of the endmgs not protected by a consonant is, however, 
doubtful and it is possible that their quantity fluctuated m Notker’s 
language. The endings in question are: -a of the nom. and acc. pL of the 
fern, 6 stems. As KeUe has akeady shown, Fleischer’s statement (p, 167), 
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that this ending was usually short in the Boethius, is incorrect. In that 
text a IS found 23 times and d 90 times, and KeUe assumes that the 
accent was incorrectly omitted in the 23 cases by the scribes. In this he 
has been followed by Sehrt and Starch who have consistently put the 
accent on the vowel in their edition of Boethius, In both MSS. of the 
Gat a appears 21 times, d only 7 times [hdhd 461, 5 , 463, 25 , strdzd 403, 13 ; 
403, 15, dnavdllungd 452, 4:\fdreuud 472, 13, st'dngedd 458, 5). Further B 
has the accent twice, where A omits {fdreuud 465, 4, 465, 22). In De Inter- 
pret a appears 3 times {sprdcha 500, 22 ; voresdga 534, 11 , gebureda 534, 12) , 
d also 3 times {sdgd 516, 12 , 516, 24 , uuiderchetd 522, 30) In view of this no 
safe conclusion can be drawn about the quantity of this endmg in Notker. 

of the 1st and 3rd sing past sub]. In the Boethius this endmg was 
usually left without accent. Accordmg to Fleischer (p. 161) the propor- 
tion is i 86 times: i 19 times. Kelle assumes that the accented forms are 
dialectal pecuharities of the scribes and that the vowel was short in 
Notker’s language. Where the two MSS. of the Gat, coincide we find i 
only 3 times {hdbeti 434, 32; 476, 15; ruhti 387, 12). The accented form i 
appears 5 times {mdhti 374, 6, 374, 7, 434, 31, 436, 15; hdbeti 387, 12). 
In that part of the Gat, in B only there are only 2 examples of the 
endmg both without accent {soUi 492, 11 , 492, 17). In De Interpret, i ap- 
pears 6 times {mdchdti 510, 18; sdgeti 522, 8, mdhti 527, 10; 532, 5, 532, 7). 
The endmg appears without accent 4 times all from the faulty part {solti 
530, 18; 530, 20; voresdgeti 530, 9,versdgeti 530, 9). To conclude from this 
that the vowel was consistently unaccented in Notker, as Kelle has done, 
is unjustifiable It seems much more likely that the quantity varied 
under conditions which can no longer be determmed. 

of the fern abstracts. As Kelle has already shown, Fleischer’s state- 
ment that this endmg was as frequently accented m the Boethius as left 
without accent is mcorrect. The proportions are about the same as the 
sub], endmg' i discussed above. KeUe assumes, therefore, that m Notker’s 
language the endmg was short. The Gat, agree with this. The vowel is 
accented there 28 times in both MSS ; unaccented 82 times. The number 
of exceptions is, however, considerable and it is not safe to draw any 
conclusions as to the length of the endmg in Notker’s usage, 

-lu of the nom. sing. fern, and nom. and acc. pi. neuter of the ad] This 
IS the only diphthong formmg an inflectional endmg in Notker and as 
such should be accented. Fleischer has shown (p. 137) that it is usually 
marked with the acute m the Boethius, although there are a few excep- 
tions mostly m common words as dlliu, disiu, 6niu, beidiu. The MSS. of 
the Gat, deviate considerably from tins. There the word biidiu is only 

13-2 
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twice marked with, the accent on the ending (400, 21; 484, 28 B). This 
word was already petrified and used regardless of the gender of the 
foUowmg word. Many other common words appear consistently without 
the accent in both MSS * eniu\ eimu, all numerals (except metiu 378, 10 B 
which incorrectly has the ^); (except 474,23 and 3 times mB* 453,12; 

481, 17, 481, 22); slXmiu, simu, sohu (except 421, 26); cilhu (except 
5 times m B and 2 in A, but never with the accent m both MSS together). 
With regard to other words both A and B show a surprising change from 
p 407 onwards. Up to p 406 there is only one example of the accented 
diphthong in both MSS. together {hnl'Azziu 377, 26), and the accent on 
this IS erased in B, compared with 41 examples of the unaccented ending. 
The MSS. vary only in the followmg cases : gemetniu 403, 18 A, sumehchiu 
371, 25 A, m which the accent is placed on the wrong syllable, and 
dnderiu 384, 2 A. From p 407 to the end A has 23 examples oi iu and 
33 of iw, whilst B has iu 43 times and iu 21 times. It is clear that the 
MSS. of the Cat are unreliable in this particular, but it cannot bo due 
to chance that both MSS. begin to place the accent on the ending at 
the same pomt. It must be assumed that the accent was missing in this 
part of their common source, possibly because it was written by a scribe 
in whose dialect the diphthong %u was contracted, as it certamly was in 
Otfrid (cf. guatu, ellu etc ) It has already been noted that most of the 
faulty root syllable accents common to A and B occur at the beginning 
(pp. 367--406), whilst very few are found in the later part. From p. 407 
onwards the common source of A and B had the accent on the iu, and 
of these more are retained by B than by A. The accentuation of De 
Interjpret agrees with the last part of B. There iu is found 30 times and 
iu 13. It must be assumed that the texts under consideration are faulty 
in the accentuation of this ending, and that the Boethius has preserved 
Notker's usage. 

All other endings are short and left without accent. The following are 
faulty in both MSS. of the Oat ; geudr^n 434, 29; geheizena 434, 26; ddhtd 
434, 12; mdhtd 434, 12 (all on one page); zH demo ferudrenen 405, 5; 
micheld uuizi 410, 21; sinneldsi 457, 14; gelichd 464, 26; 6ft6 455, 2; 455, 7 ; 
ndh6 459, 6, uu4Us 408, 12 is not an incorrect accent, as the long vowel 
has arisen from a contraction from uuelehes. The long ending was then 
transferred to the xmcontracted forms: solehes 427, 5 A (B soloMs), soleis 
455, 12 B (A incorrectly solies). 

We are now in a position to consider the accentuation of the suffixes 
and the possibility of any variation in the quantity of these suffixes, 
when they were followed by inflectional endings; 
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(а) -dr of the comparative and -6st of the superlative. According to 
Fleischer (p 166) these suffixes are long when the adjective is unmflected; 
before a short ending the quantity varies, but is usually long; before a 
long endmg the suffix is not accented and Fleischer concludes that in 
this case the accent was withdrawn from the ending on to the inflectional 
endmg With this the accentuation of the Cat does not agree. The 
suffixes are there consistently marked as long regardless of the following 
vowel. There are only two exceptions: Jiartor 382, 16 where the accent 
is also omitted from the root vowel, and hdor 459, 12, which is possibly 
explained by the fact that the two vowels come together. In De Interpret, 
there are no examples of the suffixes followed by long endmgs. In other 
cases they are always marked with the accent. 

(б) -hh. Accordmg to Fleischer this suffix is only accented in the 
Boethius when it is unmflected, except in the words uuehh and soUh which 
are never marked with the accent. Despite the number of exceptions, 
which are not inconsiderable, Sehrt and Starck are so convmced that 
Fleischer’s principle was actually the practice of Notker, that they have 
normalised the Boethius according to it. Agam this prmciple is not ob- 
served in the Cat, There -hh is consistently marked with the circumflex 
in the unmflected form with no exceptions in both MSS. together. 
B omits the accent twice: s^melih 377, 12; etehh 471, 2. In the mflected 
form the accent is also normally inserted, only bemg omitted in both 
MSS. 5 times {uuioUchi 449, 4, umohche 449, 5, uuiolicMna 456, 28; 
natUrhcho 455, 18; dllelicho 473, 8), compared with 51 cases m which the 
accent is mserted m both MSS. The accent is further omitted by A: 
sdmelichm 371, 25, sdmehchiu 422, 15, siXmehche 398, 29; 'bj'&,umohchi 
390, 27, nat'drkcho 433, 28; gesiunhcMu 436, 19 (accent on the wrong 
syllable). In that part of the Cat m B alone the accent is mserted 
19 times, omitted twice, naturlicho 489, 16; dnderlichdra 492, 28 In De 
Interpret the accent is omitted only 3 times: naturlicho 503, 16; 508, 22, 
'dndllelich'un6l8, 5. There is no doubt, therefore, that this suffix was accented 
in the Aristotelean writmgs regardless of the foUowmg endmg. 

(c) -ig, Fleischer again shows that this suffix was shortened in the 
Boethius when followed by a long inflectional ending, and sometimes also 
when followed by a short ending. In the Cat this suffix is consistently 
accented in the uninflected form except the word mdnig^ which is always 
left without accent, inflected or uninflected. There are also a few examples 
of the unaccented suffix in one or the other of the MSS. but never m 
the two together. When the suffix is followed by a short mflectional 
endmg, both MSS. agree in marking it with the accent 38 times. The 
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suffix IS unmarked only 4 times* dnanemiga 397, 3, scdldigen 430, 19, 
dnspHetigo 452, 31, spuetigo 456, 15. There are also 2 cases where the 
accent is placed on the wrong syllable uuideruudrtigi 416, 15, z6r7i- 
mHotigi 457, 10 When the MSS vary A omits zdhtiga 424, 12, zorn- 
mu6t%ge 457, 13, B omits* sdndenga 367, 17, uuideruudrhgts 412, 10 
Before a long ending the accent is mserted in both MSS. 6 times 
{uuideruudrtigiu 394, 3, 394, 8, 394, 16, mmtigen 433, 12, gesUitigiu 
436, 25, stetigen 455, 23). The accent is omitted 10 times {missendirngiu 
371, 18, uuideruudrhgdn 397, 3; meishgen 434, 4; meisUgiu 434, 5, 
uuingdra 449, 16, uuingen 455, 24, dnsinmgma 457, 18; dholgiger 458, 2; 
JidbemdhUgdn 473, 14, chdnmgdro 463, 29). When the MSS. vary A has 
the accent: mdnigndmigiu 371, 16, uuideruudrtigiu 469, 5, B has the 
accent* Uiger 461, 2. In that part in B alone there is only one example 
of the suffix followed by a long ending and this has the accent, unider- 
uudrtigen 485, 24. In De Interpret the suffix appears only once without 
accent before a long ending (nuidercMUgHn 518, 19), compared with 
4 examples of the unshortened suffix. It is true that in these texts the 
accent is omitted as often as it is inserted, but it is not proved from 
the Cat that the suffix is shortened before a long ending, and we must 
simply record a variation in the MSS. which allows no strict principle 
to be recognised. Sehrt and Starck have further pointed out (p. xv) 
that -%g IS often left without accent in uninflected words after a short 
root syllable m accordance with the principle that a secondary accent 
is not often borne by a syllable immediately followmg a short one. There 
is not the slightest trace of this in the Cat 

(d) The suffix -6 of the -dn verbs. This suffix is marked with the circum- 

fl6x in the Boethius, except when followed by a long inflectional ending. 
In the Cat the ending does not appear to have any effect on the suf&x 
vowel. It IS marked as long in both MSS. 7 tunes- geuuissdtSn 412, 12, 
UngmuehseUtiu 396, 5; gevetach6tir 428, 16; verttUgdten 431, 25; 432, 12; 
gelerdegdter 457 , 28 ; geibendtiu 47 1 , 14. The accent is omitted only 4 times : 
gutssoton 392, 11; neuuihseloen 396, 18 (where the two vowels come to- 
gether) ; 466, 18, 466, 19. The proportion of unaccented suffixes 

before a long ending (7 : 4) is not much greater than before a short 
ending (9 : 3) and the quantity of the final vowel does not appear to be 
of any consequence. 

(e) The suffix -e of the -$n verbs. In the treatment of this suffix the 
Boethius and the (7aS. agree. The suffix vowel is of weaker quality tba-n 
the 6 suffix and is more susceptible to the influence of other syllables in 
the word. In both texts it is shortened when followed by an inflectional 
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ending, long or short There are a few exceptions in both MSS. of the 
Cat where the suffix is shortened even in the unmflected form* versuutget 
393, 25, gelirnet 411, 27, and 3 cases where the long vowel is kept 
even before an inflectional ending, sdgenne 464, 21, 469, 2, vrdgenne 
437, 20 In De Interpret this prmciple does not appear to be observed, 
although there are only 2 examples. Usennis 507, 6, vrdgentemo 513, 1* 
(/) Fleischer has shown that the suffixes -haft and -fait are often 
unaccented in the Boethius when a long ending follows They do not 
appear in the inflected form in the Gat^ so that the principle cannot 
be confirmed by the usage there The accent is omitted only once * zuivalt 
469, 4 

There are a number of other suffixes which are not usually followed 
by long endings, and others, the suffix vowel of which is so weighty 
that it does not easily lose its quantity. 

{g) The suffix -are, Fleischer remarks (p. 162) that this suffix is 
accented and unaccented in the Boethius in about equal proportions 
This, however, has been shown by Kelle (p. 282) to be wrong. Actually 
the proportions are -are 31 times* -are 11 times, and Kelle claimed that 
the suffix was short in Notker’s language, the accents having been 
wrongly inserted by the scribes. In this he is followed by Sehrt and 
Starck, who have normalised the Boethius on this principle. Again the 
Cat, differ, -dre is found 4 times, always with the circumflex in A, 
whilst the accent is once omitted by B. The examples are: mdchdrra 
454, 15, gramdtichdre 459, 26 A, vehtdrra 460, 20; ringdrra 460, 20. The 
number of examples are but few, but it should be noted that the suffix 
appears consistently long in other Notker MSS. such as that of De 
Syllogismis, Kelle’s conclusion appears to be unsafe and we are certamly not 
justified in removing the accents on the evidence of the Boethius alone. 

{h) The adv. suffix -dn. This suffix is normally but not consistently 
marked with the circumflex in the Boethius, The accentuation is more 
regular in the Cat where the suffix appears only once without accent: 
uudnnan 423, 21. 

(i) The adv. suffix -$st is always long in the Boethius and the Cat 
{j) -heit The Boethius shows no ascertamable prmciple in the accen- 
tuation of this suffix (Fleischer, p. 163). In the Cat it never appears 
without accent in both MSS. 

Qc) -Ids, The suffix is accented with very few exceptions m Boethius, 
It never appears without accent m both MSS. of the Cat 
(1) -mss. According to Fleischer mss is only accented in the fiirst half 
of the Boethius and even there not consistently. It does not occur fre- 
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quently in the Cat , but is only left without accent in both MSS once* 
geUhmsse 367, 12, compared with 4 examples of the accented form. It 
IS more frequent in De Interpret, where it appears 10 times always with 
the accent. 

(m) The suflGLs: -t4om is accented in the Boethius with one exception 
It only occurs once in the Cat and there has the accent* rihtum 472, 19. 

{n) -unga This suffix appears both with and without accent in the 
Boethius following no recognisable principle. No principle is observable 
m the Cat, The suffix appears m both MSS. 8 times with the accent and 
17 times without, B has the accent m a further 4 cases where A omits it 
In that part of the Cat. in B only the suffix is accented 7 times and 
left without accent only once (maehunga 489, 19). In Be Inte)pret it is 
accented 9 times and unaccented 4 times. As the same words appear 
both with and without accent it is clear that the scribes have mutilated 
whatever prmciple was employed by Notker. 

Takmg this group of suffixes as a whole it is evident that in the Gat 
the originally long suffixes are consistently marked with the circumflex. 
Fleischer’s prmciple that the long suffix vowel is shortened and unac- 
cented, when followed by a long infllectional ending, does not hold good 
of the Cat, and De Interpret, No shortenmg takes place in -7JA, -6st, 46s, 
The suffix -6 is unaccented only 4 times. The suffix 4g shows more 
examples of the unaccented form before a long endmg, but not before 
a short ending as in the Boethius^ and there is certainly no trace of the 
rule suggested by Sehrt and Starck that the suffix is unaccented in the 
uninflected form foUowmg a short root syllable. In addition the suffixes 
-hUt, -are, -niss are consistently accented in the Cat. whilst the Boethus 
varies. The almost complete agreement of A and B in this respect shows 
that the accentuation of these suffixes cannot be due to the scribes of 
A and B, and there is no reason why these two MSS. should not be an 
equally accurate reflection of Notker’s practice as the single Boethius MS. 
The difference between the Cat. and the Boethius might be formulated thus : 
In the Cat. the long suffixes are marked with the accent, whether they 
bear the secondary stress m the word or not. In the Cat. the accents 
are therefore signs of the length of the vowel. In the Boethius, as far 
as can be seen from MS. A, the origmally long suffixes are only accented 
when they bear the secondary stress in the word. Hence the omission 
of the accent when the sufiixes are followed by long inflectional endings 
on to which the secondary stress of the word was drawn. It follows from 
this that the accents in the Boethius are not only signs of the length of 
the vowel but also indications of the relative stresses in the word. The 
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difference between an accented suffix and an unaccented one (e g. 
and -Uh) is not simply one of quantity but of stress. Otherwise, why 
were -hh etc. not marked with the acute like the other short suffixes, 
-niss and -unga'^ This prmciple explams, too, the omission of the accent 
on the pronoims in the Boethius when used enchtically, on certam enclitic 
adverbs such as so and dar, on the article without demonstrative force, 
and on the prepositions when used before stressed words Obviously 
the difference between an and an is not a difference of quantity. In the 
Cat on the other hand only faint traces of the begmmngs of an indica- 
tion of stress are discernible As already remarked the long suffixes are 
consistently accented regardless of the stress. The personal pronouns 
ih, du, uuiTy si, siu are accented whether they are used enclitically or 
not, although the stress principle is seen in the treatment of %z and man. 
In the same way in the Cat. no traces of a stress principle are observable 
in the accentuation of an, mit, and the enclitic ddr Also it has already 
been noted that in the Cat. the heavier forms of the definite article 
such as diu, dien, die are accented even when they have no demonstrative 
force, although traces of the stress prmciple are found m the accentuation 
of the shorter forms. All this pointmg in the same direction cannot be 
the senseless work of scribes who failed to understand the niceties of 
Notker’s practice. It is more probable that a change in Notker’s system 
has taken place. At the beginning of his work Notker regarded the 
accents as signs of length, later he combmed this with an attempt to 
indicate the relative stresses in the word. Only the beginnings of this 
second principle are to be traced in the Cat If this reasoning is correct, 
it follows that the Cat and De Interpret are earlier than the Boethius 
in its present form. As is well known, Notker himself said m a letter 
to the Bishop of Sitten that he began by translatmg the Boethius, and 
this cannot reasonably be doubted. But it has already been suggested 
by Ochs,^ on the basis of the treatment of the Anlautsgesetz in Notker ’s 
works, that the text of Boethus A is a revision of the earlier translation 
made subsequent to the Cat., and that a fragment of the origmal version 
is preserved in the Zurich MS. D of the Boethius. Although the evidence 
of the Anlautsgesetz is disputed by some scholars, there is no doubt 
that MS. D is nearer to the original Latin text than Boethius A (cf. 
Sehrt and Starck, p. vi). If Ochs’ theory is correct, MS. D should agree 
with the Cat. in the particulars of the accentuation discussed above. 
Unfortunately in this fragment, which is but small, very many accents 
are omitted, even those on root syllables, so that the omission of an 
1 Ochs, Zweierleir Notker {P.B.B., xxxvni, pp. 354 ff.). 
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accent cannot prove anything. Much more important, however, are 
those cases where D inserts an accent contrary to Boetlnus A Even in 
this small fragment we find* accents on the suffixes when followed by a 
vowel saminthaftigun 189, 11, inmglicha 190, 3; guotuuilligen (dat pi) 
195, 8, accents on the pronouns, even when used enclitically . jph%d%8t tu 
191, 3; on s? 192, 5, 192, 11; 193, 2, 193, 4; 193, 5. These accents 
are more m accordance with the system found m the Cat than that of 
Boethius A and this supports the conclusion, arrived at by Ochs by other 
methods, that the text of Boethius A is later than that of the Cat and 
a revision of the text of Boethius D. 

The accentuation op compounds 

Normally in the Cat, both parts of compound words are marked 
with an accent, except the mseparable prefixes 6e-, /cr-, ge- etc ^ In the 
Boethius the second part of the compound is frequently left unaccented, 
especially in the compounds of adverb and noun or verb (Fleischer, 
p. 293). In such cases the accent is omitted only 5 times m the Cat 
uuideruuartig 391, 28; uuideruuartigiu 394, 3; 394, 16, uuideruuartiges 
396, 25; obenahtigemo 403, 15. The compounds with the prefix un- 
normally have the accent on the prefix in Boethius and Cat, The accent 
is omitted in both MSS. of the Cat only m unsdmfto (449, 21), in which 
the accent on un is erased in A and omitted by B ; unmdhtig 453, 1 The 
second part of the compound is unmarked in about one-sixth of the 
examples in Boethius Fleischer again points out (p 287) that the accent 
IS omitted when the second part has a long inflectional ending {dnerdn, 
dnsaldd, 'dnsalig). There are no traces in the Cat, of an omission of the 
accent under these conditions, but there are a number of other cases 
where the accent is onaitted. In most of these the compound with un- 
is used m close proximity to the same adjective or noun without the 
prefix. It may be that the accent is omitted because the prefix bears a 
strong stress, or simply because the accentuation of the word has been 
indicated immediately before. Fleischer quotes (p. 286) a number of 
similar instances from the Boethius without indicatmg any reason for 
them* Examples from the Cat, are indnig 4nde dnmanig 412, 20; 
gelih 4nde dngelih 465, 12; dnebenemo dnde ebenemo 471, 18 (this example 
seems to disprove the theory that the accent is omitted because it has 
already occurred once); reht noh imreht 472, 32; reM 'dnde idnreht 485, 
17 B, 486, 2 B etc. There are very few cases which are not covered by 

^ MS. A often has the accent on/er which can only be regarded as a mistake, e.g. 406, 6: 
439, 6; 4S2, 27, 482, 3; 47^ 10 etc. 
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tMs rule. The accent is omitted in both MSS. 'dngehafttu 458, 29 (with 
faulty accentuation of the endmg), '(ingemeina 367, 25, 'dnspaltig 390, 10 
The compounds with ur-. In the Boethius the second part is often 
unaccented. In the Cat 'dr springe 391, 22; 'drguse 484, 7 B, 'dreiche 
392, 1, without accent 'dreiche 392, 13; 397, 16; 465, 4. 

The compounds with the prefix a-. In the majority of examples from 
Boethius the second part is unaccented. In the Cat, the examples are 
achustin 426, 12, dgezelen 451, 9, hut dbolgigir 458, 2 Also there are a 
number of compounds in the Boethius with selh-, dl-, uuUle- and numerals 
as the first part, m which the accent is omitted on the second part 
(Fleischer, p 296) In the Cat compounds with selb- and uuille- are not 
found, those with dU are never left without accent on the second part. 
The compounds with numerals are normally accented on both parts, 
although there are a few exceptions: zuibeine 376, 26, 432, 5, driscozis 
464, 10 (but driscdze 464, 12), driorter 464, 6 (but vierorter in the same 
Ime); einluzziu 375, 4; einluzze 390, 10. In 375, 10 einl'dzzen is a mistake. 

The compound eteuuaz. The accentuation of this word m the Boethius 
varies. In by far the majority of cases m the Cat the word is accented 
on both parts. The exceptions are eteuues 438, 8, 438, 11, 438, 19; 
438, 26 all on one page and clearly a mistake, eteuuio 399, 5, eteuuer 
392, 8, eteuuiu 377, 28. 

iouuiht and niouuiht are unaccented on the second part m the Boethius, 
which indicates accordmg to Fleischer, that the second part was stress- 
less. In the Cat the second part is never left without accent. Again 
the stress prmciple does not apply to this text. 

Other 'words The accentuation of the origmal compound lichamo varies 
both m the Boethius and Gat In the latter text it is unaccented in 
both MSS. 5 times, accented twice, licha'mm 388, 15; 471, 9 A. 

ndtmez. The second part of this word seems to have become a suffix 
as it IS normally unaccented (Fleischer p. 295). Examples from the 
Cat: gendtmezdt 439, 31, ndtmez 464, 24; 464, 11 A; 464, 13 A (m the 
last two cases B has ndtmez). With the accent in both MSS. kndtmezdt 
411, =1.6. 

fetdch. The simple word has the a in 428, 7; 428, 8 A, 428, 11 A, 428, 
13 B, 428, 19; 428, 19; 428, 24; 428, 26 B. The accent is omitted m both 
MSS. m the derivative verb: geuittachdtdr 428, 16, Jceuettachdta 428, 25; 
gevittachdt 428, 26* 

Ohables T. Cabr. 

St Andrews. 



MISCELLANEOUS NOTES 

English Geogbaphy in Maloby’s 'Mobte D’Abthub’. 

'Fanciful enough’, Sir Edward Strachey declared the geography of 
Malory’s Morte D' Arthur} and later students have seemingly been 
content to let the matter go at that. But although one may admit that 
the geography is certamly hazy, nevertheless it is frequently more clearly 
defined than that of its sources Scattered throughout the twenty-one 
books, the numerous localisations make little impression; collected, they 
become noticeable. A dozen English towns either appear for the first 
time in Arthurian romance, or are cited as the scenes of occurrences not 
previously located. Malory, for instance, consistently identifies Camelot 
with Winchester ^ He several times definitely locates events in London.® 
In addition he introduces references to Sandwich, Carlisle, Windsor, 
Westminster, Dover, Guildford, Arundel, Alnwick, Bamborough and 
Canterbury.^ To Cornwall and Northumberland, the traditional counties 
of the romances, he adds Sussex, Kent, Surrey, Essex, Norfolk and Suf- 
folk.® He mentions also the rivers Thames and Trent, Sherwood Forest 
and St BauFs Cathedral in London.® 

So far as I have been able to determine, these particular topical re- 
ferences are not to be found in previous versions of the story. Some of 
them may of course be taken from now lost redactions to which Malory 
had access. These were, however, most likely in French, and there is 
little possibility that a 'Frensshe booke’ would pay much attention to 
English local colour. In any case references ranging from the first to the 
last books of the Morte can certainly not in any great proportion be ex- 
plamed by supposititious lost manuscripts. 

Local tradition may also have aided Malory’s imagination. This is 
likely in the case of Winchester which, then as now, displayed the Round 
Table. It is possible also in the attempt to locate Joyous Gard: 'Some 
men say it was anwyk & somme may say it was hamburow ’ (xxi, 12). I 
feel personally, however, that Malory would have had difficulty in pro- 
ducing these 'some men’, other than a certain Sir Thomas Malofy of 

^ See Le Morte Darthur, Globe Edition, xv. 

2 See II, 19, xn, 10, xvin, 8. Sir Edward Strachey’s statement in his introduction to 
the Globe Edition of the Morte that Malory once (n, 1) ‘seems to connect Camelot with 
Avehon, or Glastonbury* appears to me unwarranted; the mention, however, of ‘a castle, 
called Camelot*, instead of a city, may show that at this early stage of his narrative Maloiy 
had not certainly identified Camelot and Wmchester in his mmd. 

® See I, 3, 4, 5, 7; n, 1. 

* See XX, 16; xn, U, xx, 16, xvin, 2; xvm, 4, 19, xix, 4, i, 11, xvm, 8; x, 23; xxi, 12: 
XXI, 12, 1, 6, 9, 10. 

See X, 23; xxi, 3. s jgee xvm, 19, 20; i, 7, 11; i, 17; i, 3, 4, 5. 
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Warwicksiiire. Be this as it may, it makes little difference from the point 
of view of literary treatment, for whether from personal or traditional 
sources the attempt at identification shows the author’s interest in 
localising his scene. 

The reason for these topical references, which may in many cases be very 
defimtely made out, throws some interesting light upon both Malory’s 
literary methods and aims, and his personal character. He was trans- 
lating and reworking the Arthurian story for Enghshmen of the fifteenth 
century, and his geographical references show that he felt himself to be 
rescuing the story not only from the French language but also from the 
fog of myth which had enveloped what was, presumably, to Malory the 
figure of a true Enghsh monarch. At the opening of his second book, for 
instance, for the benefit of the reader who might be confused by the num- 
ber of kings appearing, he writes, with no suggestion from his sources: 

‘ For there were many kynges within the realme of Englond and in Walys 
Scotland and Cornewaille At the opening of Book viii he elucidates even 
further upon this point . 

And at that tyme kynge Arthur regned and he was hole kynge of Englond walys and 
Scotland & of many other royammes how be it there were many kynges that were 
lordes of many countreyes but all they held their landes of kynge Arthur / for m walys 
were two kynges and m the north were many kynges / And in oomewail and in the 
west were two kynges / also m Mand were two or three kynges and all were under 
the obeissaunce of kynge Arthur. 

These are, it seems to me, distinct attempts to explain the situation for 
the benefit of a reader accustomed to one king for England and Wales, 
who would doubtless be confused by mention of many kings just as, I 
remember, I was when reading the story as a child. 

The same rationalising process appears in two of King Arthur’s cam- 
paigns, for Sir Thomas, an old soldier, seems to have had an eye for 
strategy, and thought doubtless that his readers did too. Arthur’s war 
against the northern kings (i, 8 ff.) is in the source quite umntelligible. 
From Malory’s account, however, its strategy can be clearly enough 
made out. King Arthur, not strong enough to take the offensive, with- 
draws behind the line of the Trent, and estabhshes there a cavalry patrol to 
keep out spies and raiders. Just north of the river he holds an outpost — 
the castle of Bedegrame, located in Sherwood Forest ^ The enemy ad- 
vances and lays siege to Bedegraine, whereupon Arthur now reinforced 
by the troops of Ban and Bors crosses the Trent and fights in Sherwood a 
decisive battle in relief of his besieged fortress. 

Malory’s attempt to identify Joyous Gard {v,s,) is also based strategi- 

1 I have been unable to locate m tke Sherwood district any place-name suggestive of 
Bedegrame. 
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cally, for the sources indicate that Arthur m his war against Launcelot 
operated from Carhsle Launcelot is therefore logically placed in opposi- 
tion in Northumberland. 

Malory’s identification of Astolat, home of the Lily Maid, with CTiiild- 
ford, the unromantic county-town of Surrey, is one which has always 
puzzled readers.^ One reason is certainly geographical possibility. In the 
Mart AHu and in the stanzaic Morte Arthur e the unsteered boat floats 
from an unlocalised Astolat to an unlocahsed Camelot down a nameless 
river — a type of voyage common enough in mediaeval romance, but 
hardly convincing to the reason. Malory, however, locates the court at 
Westminster, and consistently names the river as the Thames (xviii, 19, 
20) , he also has Elaine give directions that her body shall be carried in ' a 
chary ot unto the next place where Temse is’ (xviii, 19), and that a 
steersman shall be supplied. Guildford, only thirteen miles from the 
Thames at Chertsey, is thus a convenient place, and the voyage of a 
steered boat from Chertsey to Westminster offers no difficulty. Malory 
has in this manner transformed the voyage of a magical boat into an 
entirely realistic occurrence. 

Eeading, Newbury, or any other town on or near the upper Thames 
would, however, have satisfied the geographical requirements just as 
well, so that a more particular reason for the selection of Guildford is to 
be sought. This can be found in the general situation at the beginning of 
Book xviii.^ The court at that time is located at Westminster (chaps. 6, 8) ; 
Arthur, however, has announcement made of a tournament to be held at 
Camelot, here particularly noted as Winchester (chap. 8) One morning 
Arthur with most of the court departs from Westminster, and apparently 
that night lodges ‘in a Towne called Astolot / that is now in Englyssh 
called Gylford’ Launcelot, having his good-byes to say to Guine- 

vere, departs later, but by hard riding also comes to Astolat for the mght. 
Astolat, in Malory’s mind, therefore, would have to be located on the 
London-Winchester road, a day’s ride from London. Guildford, twenty- 
eight miles from London by the present road, satisfies these requirements. 
Moreover, at Astolat the King lay at the castle; Guildford also was the 
seat of a royal castle at which a king might naturally lodge when on a 
journey. In Malory’s time the residential portions of Guildford Castle were 

1 Professor Rhys m Studies in the Arthurian Legend^ 1891, p. 328, attempts to explain the 
occurrence of Guildford by connectmg it with Galafort, a castle mentioned in one of the 
Grail romances. The association seems too shght, and so far as I have been able to deter- 
mine, this explanation has not met with favour. 

® I am indebted to my colleague. Professor J. S P. Tatlook, for a suggestion m this 
connexion. 
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already in a ruinous condition/ and for that very reason could probably 
be all the more readily associated with the ancient times of Arthur. 

Two interesting negative cases also support the theory that Malory 
was interested in giving his readers Enghsh local colour. As the scene of 
the sword stuck m the block of stone (i, 3, 4, 5) he mentions 'the grettest 
chirch of london’, and then adds, 'Whether it were Powlis or not the 
Frensshe booke maketh no mencyon’. Evidently he would have been 
glad to be informed on this matter and to pass the information on. 

Book XIX, chap 4, also begins with an interesting passage ' Thenne sir 
Launcelot rode as fast as he myghte / and the book saith / he took the 
water at Westmynstre brydge / & made his hors to swymme ouer Temse 
unto lambehythe ’. The introduction of 'the book saith’ seems to me sig- 
nificant, for Malory was writing when armour was at its heaviest and when 
for a 'mare’s son’ to swim Thames with an armoured knight on his back 
would have been the rankest of impossibihties. The book says it, let the 
book take the responsibility; Sir Thomas will not himself attempt to 
foist upon his readers any such fish story. Exactly what the book said can 
unfortunately not be known, for this is one of the few parts of Malory’s 
work for which no source or analogue seems to be known. 

While these topical references frequently make matters appear more 
reasonable to his reader, they also in other cases seem to be merely the 
result of Malory’s own personal experiences. Mr Hicks has commented 
upon some of these and pointed out that the Morte like other mediseval 
writings sometimes shows the refiection of the author’s own life. He has, 
for instance, made good use of two passages which indicate that Malory 
was working upon his book during his long term of imprisonment,^ and 
has also pointed out the passage in which Malory laments the fickleness of 
Enghshmen and their readiness to revolt from their king.^ He has, 
however, made rather less of this last than might be, for the passage 
seems to me an obvious case in which Malory let his loyalty to the House 
of Lancaster display itself in his writing.^ 

^ See G. G. Wilhamson, Qmldford Castle, published by the Corporation of Guildford, 1926, 

p 22. 

^ See Edward Hicks, Sir Thomas Malory, 1928, pp 84, 85. 

® See ibid», p. 61, 

* Malory’s Lancastnanism is shown to be likely by Hicks (chap xin), and seems to be 
accepted by Kittredge m his preface to the volume (p ix). Another ‘personal’ passage m 
the Morte, should be noted here, although it contams no geographical references 

‘And many complayntes were made unto sir Arthur of grete wronges that were done syn 
the dethe of kyng Uther / of many londes that were bereued lordes knyghtes / ladyes and 

f entilmen / wherfor Kynge Arthur maade the londes to be yeven ageyne to them that oughte 
em.’ 

Since Malory was at his death legally landless (Hicks, p, 73) and since he almost certainly 
must have considered himself wronged, this addition to the sources looks like a personal 
touch. 
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A geographical reference which is probably the result of Malory’s own 
feelings is to be found in Book xx, chap. 2, m which, when commenting 
upon Agravaine’s companions who in such dastardly fashion set upon 
Launcelot, Malory on his own responsibility writes ^al they were of 
Scotland outher of Syr 6a wayns kynne / outher wel willers to his brethren ’ . 
The reference to Scotland may well be the result of a patriotic English- 
man’s attempt to shift from his own countrymen the responsibility for a 
treacherous and villainous deed 

Malory’s natural interest in the civil wars and his allegiance to the 
House of Lancaster show in several of his localisations. The place, for 
example, at which Uther defeated the rebels was m the sources nameless, 
but Malory states (i, 3) that it was St Albans — an obvious insertion 
when we remember that during the years when the Morte was most likely 
being composed an English king twice at St Albans faced the spears of a 
rebel host.^ 

Similarly the identification of Magouns and Arundel may have a rela- 
tion to the political situation. Malory states * 

But ever she [Anghdes] drewe southward to the see syde / tyl by fortune she came 
to a castel that is called Magouns / & now hit is called Arundel in southsex 

(X, 33.) 

The direction of Anglides’s flight ‘southward to the see syde’ is Malory’s 
addition, and is a good detail of local colour, since it is ]ust the route one 
would have to take from Cornwall to arrive at Airundel, four miles from 
the Channel coast. This castle of Magouns, at which she arrived, had 
moreover in one respect at least an evil reputation because from it came 
‘certain traitors’ who set upon the good knight Sir Tristram (x, 50). In 
the fifteenth century, from a Lancastrian’s point of view, Arundel also 
was the seat of certain traitors, being a holding of the Pitz-Alans, 
notorious Yorkists. 

The most extreme case, however, in which Malory let his anti- Yorkist 
feelings run away with Arthurian tradition, is in the composition of 
Modred’s army (xxi, 3). Writers from Geofirey of Monmouth down had 
been well agreed that Modred gained his strength by allying to himself 
various heathen nations such as the Piets and the Saxons. Malory, 
however, does not mention these at all, but on the contrary declares: 

Theme syr Modred areysed moche peple aboute london / for they of Kente Southsex 
and Surrey / Estsex and of Southfofike and Northfolk held the most party with sir 
Modred. 

^ The battles at St Albans were in 1455 and 1461. The former year, if the suggestion 
giv^ above is correct, would seem to offer a date after which we must place the beginning 
of me compoBxIaon of the Morte„ I see no means of determining which engagement Malory 
hm m mmd. The battle with a rebel mrtherTi army suggests that of 1455, the king’s viot 03 ^, 
that of 1461 1 4^ter the second battle the association would of course be doubly strong. 
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The association of the south-east with a traitor’s cause corresponds 
precisely with the situation in the Wars of the Eoses, for in this district, 
histonans agree, lay the strength of the Yorkists.^ 

Malory’s introduction of local colour serves thus on the one hand to 
make the story more inteUigible to the reader, and on the other, to give 
vent to his own vigorous feehngs In both cases it tends to show him as an 
onginal writer rather than as a translator and compiler.® 

Gteobge E Stbwast, Jb. 

Bbrkblby, U S.A. 


Pbinted Books with Gabbiel Habvey’s Autogbaph ob MS. Notes. 

I have stiU to record some additions to my list, most of them kindly 
sent me by Mr W. A. Jackson. 

1599. Hill’s ‘ Schools of Skil ’ . ‘ Some Unnoted Harvey Marginalia ’ were 
supplied by Mr C. Camden, Jr., to the Philological Quarterly (April, 
1934), Kill, pp. 214-18. 

1549. ‘Anstotehs de Arte Dicendi libri tres’ (the title first given m 
Greek). Parisiis apud Vascovanum. The Greek text. Apparently has on 
the title-page ‘L'’ Thomse Browne’, and immediately underneath in 
Harvey’s hand ‘Dedit Gabrieh Harveio 1572’, and lower down ‘Gabriehs 
Harvei] ’. The marginalia, in the first book only, are almost all m Greek. 
The book belongs to the Earl of Leicester, Holkham, Norfolk, and was 
brought to Mr Jackson’s notice by the kmdness of Mr C. W. James. 

The foUowmg two Harvey books were found by Mr Jackson in the 
library of Sir E Leicester Harmsworth, Bart., at Bexhill-on-Sea: 

1571. Eoxe (John). ‘De Christo crucifixo Concio.’ Apud J. Dajmm, 
Londinium. 4o (the Brand Heber BritweU copy). 

1588. Harvey (John). ‘A discoursive problem concerning prophesies.’ 
J. Jackson for E Watkms 4°. Leighton sale 1919, no. 1245. Inscribed 
‘Ex dono Jo. Harvey’ with Gabriel Harvey’s signature. 

G. C. Moobe Smith. 

Shefsibld, 

^ See, e.g , William Stubbs, ComUtutwnal H%story of England^ in, pp- 180-1. 

2 Since the original presentation of this study before the Philological Association of the 
Pacific Coast (1929), Kellie Slayton Aumer’s ‘Sir Thomas Malory— Historian?’ has 
appeared (P Jf.JD A , June 1983). This article notes some of the details of which I had 
already independently made use. The point of Yiew is, however, different. 


M.L.E.XXX 
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The Old English Woed ‘s^tilcas’. 

In the passage * 

. cepa ne seah 

ofer eargeblond ellendne wearod 

[ne] hum ymbe sc[ip]hergas s(sB)tilcas ne herdon 

(Boethius, Metra vin, 1 29-31) 

the word ssetilcas remains a crux because it is unparalleled and the 
meaning of the second element, if the whole is a compound of sie, is 
obscure. 

It was almost certainly because of these facts that Grem emended to 
scealcas, basmg his emendation on the correspondmg prose passage^ and 
gathering support from the improved alliterative effect brought about 
by the change. 

In spite of these forceful arguments, however, the MS.^ has sBtilcas, 
not scealcas. The particular page is very much obscured, but a strong 
glass and a good light reveal an unmistakable t This goes far towards 
confirmmg the authenticity of ssetilcas, and we must remember that 
Sedgefield® found valuable corroboration for this reading from Junius’s 
transcript, made before the fire which caused much of the present obli- 
teration of the manuscript. Yet if we accept ssetilcas, we are still left 
with the problems of meaning and derivation. The line obviously de- 
mands the sense of ‘man ’ or ‘sailor’ for the word, smce, as we have seen, 
the corresponding prose has mon and the Latm origmal,^ though not 
conclusive, appears to suggest hos^pes ‘visitor’. 

In any case some compound of sm, with the meaning of ‘sailor’ seems 
likely and this leaves tilcas to be explained. No such form is known in 
Old Enghsh. 

A plausible suggestion is that we should emend to sM4%has, assuming 
a scribal error. The second element means, m the singular form, ‘a culti- 
vator’, or ‘one who procures with effort’ and accordingly sm-Ulia might 
well mean ‘merchant, sea-trader’, perhaps even ‘fisherman’. 

1 The corresponding prose is; ‘Ne geherde non mon pa get nanne sczphere ne furpon 
ymbe nan gefeoht sprecan’. 

Oott. Otho. A. yi, f. 21 a. Dr A. H. Smith kmdly informs me that he is able to confirm 
this reading of the word by examination of the manuscript with ultra-violet rays. 

® Of Introduction to K%7Lg Alfred^ a Old Snghsh version of Boethius, , ed. W. J. 
Sedgefield (1899). 

^ Nondum mans alta secabat 

Neo meroibus undique lectis 
Nona litora mderat hospes 
Tunc classica saeua tacebant. 

(Boeth, n, Metra v, ed G. B. Smith, London, 1925, p. 47.) 

It will be seen that the O.E. version translates the last line very freely. Perhaps the 
reference to ‘sciphere* was prompted by the thought of contemporary Banish invaders. 
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The chief obstacles are that in similar compounds such as eorp4iUa, 
the sense is more literal and that we have a strong plural in the MS., 
while Ulia is a weak noun. On the other hand, similar poetic compounds : 
sie-genga, sse-hda and scip~fiota are used to designate ‘sailor’, while m 
answer to the second objection it may be observed that interchange 
between strong and weak formation is not unknown in Old English 
nouns ^ 

W. J. Redbond. 

London. 


Etymology of ‘Goblin’. 

As long ago as 1888, Bardsley pomted out, m Notes and Queries, that 
the Norfolk name Quodhng, CodUn{g) was identical in origm with the 
Norfolk apple called a codUn{g), the fifteenth-century form of the name 
being Querdling, for fourteenth-century Querdelyon, i.e. Cceur-de-Lion, 
while the apple was also querdling m the fifteenth century. Bardsley’s 
suggestion is ignored by the N.E.D,, which only mentions a possible 
connexion with M.E. quert (safe and sound). Skeat proposes Irish cueirt 
(apple-tree), and Wyld’s Universal English Dictionary (1932) does no 
more than quote Skeat. In a small book published in 1926, 1 traced the 
parallel histories of the surname and the word and concluded that the 
apple was undoubtedly an origmal coeur-de-lion. The nammg of fruits 
from celebrities is a well-known phenomenon. We have our own shaddock 
and gage, French reine-claude, from the wife of Fran 9 ois I, and the bon 
chritien pear, believed to be so called from St Frangois de Sales. These 
are, of course, comparatively modern, and it may be asked whether such 
a practice can be found early enough for oodlin. The reply is m the 
affirmative. A year or two ago Professor Raymond Weekes called my 
attention to a passage in Benoit de Samte-Maure’s Chronique des Dues 
de Normandie (11. 25280-405) relatmg an adventure of Richard Sans-Peur. 
The passage in question will be found m Constans’s Ohrestomathie. 
Briefly, Richard discovered in the forest a marvellous apple-tree and 
brought back some of the fruit; but, in spite of his having ‘blazed the 
trail’, it could never be found agam. However 

En plusors lieus par les gardins 
Fist lx dux planter des pepins 
Des pomes qu’en out aportees. . . 

Par ceo qu’eissil trova h dus, 

L’apela chascuns de sa part; 

Pomier e pomes de R%cmrt, 

1 H. 0. A. Carpenter (D^e DeIcknaUon in d&r nardh jEvangelienvbersetzuTig der Lxndis- 
jarner Ms, (Bonn, 1910), §§ 426, 427) records mtgas, stearras, hronsparuas and mercas. 

14-2 
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Tims tlie jpomme de R%chard is at least three centuries older than the 
querdlyng of the Pyomptorium Parvulorum. Nor does it seem impossible 
that, for English fruit-growers, Richard Sans-Peur may have been trans- 
formed into Richard Coeur-de-Lion I notice that this etymology of 
codhn is accepted without comment by the new Webster (1934) 

E, Weekley* 

London. 

The Anglo-Norman Sermon of Thomas of Hales 

Anglo-Norman literature m its later stages is so closely related to 
Middle English that any evidence for the existence of bilmgual (or rather 
trilmgual) authors before the fourteenth century is bound to be of general 
interest It is for this reason that Miss Hope Emily Allen suggested to 
the writer the publication of Thomas of Hales’ Anglo-Norman sermon. 

As will be seen, the work itself is not of outstanding importance, 
though it possesses charm and the historical interest which is bound to 
attach to any piece of pre-Wycliffe evangelicalism, however slight. It 
appears to be, however, the mam part of a sermon in Anglo-Norman, 
written down very much as it was delivered, and it bears as a title in 
the MS. the words: 'Secundum fratrem Thomam de hales’. The matter 
might well have come from the author of the Love Rune^ and additional 
evidence for the ascription may perhaps be found in the sermon itself. 
Mention is made for no particular reason of the Emperor Constantine 
and his mother St Helen, of whom Thomas of Hales is supposed to have 
written a Life ^ 

The sermon is hardly the work of a pulpit orator, but is a meditation 
led by the preacher in the style of our present-day Three-Hour Service. 
An openmg section,® possibly referring to some particular occasion, has 
probably been omitted, and the extant begmning is a general statement 
of the theme illustrated by texts and quotations with a rather clumsy 
transition to its development. The theme is the importance of the neg- 
lected study of the Life of Christ, particularly from the mission pomt 
of view, and might seem an odd one fox a hagiographer, though not for 
the poet of the Love Rune, Two direct quotations from St Bernard and 
St Gregory are given, but the whole passage is inspired by their teaching. 
The development consists of a meditation on the Life of Christ in ten 
divisions, which are compared to the Ten Talents for reasons which are 

^ See Qu4tif and Ecitard, Scriptore^ Ordtms Praedicatorum (Paris, 1719-21), i, p. 490. 

^ For the description of the sermon, I have derived much benefit from the perusal of 
Dr Gr. R, Owst’s Pr^htng %n Mn^afid (Cambridge^ 1926), and Ltterat/wre md 

Pulpit in Mednevsd Mnglmd (Cambridge, 193S), 
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not at all clear. Each, opens with, a prayer in French, and closes with 
one in Latin, in which the congregation may have been expected to ]oin 
A Latm summary follows m language recalling that of the Litany. The 
conclusion, which is of a peculiar grace, is in French. Signs of the times 
to be noted are: the underlying mariolatry, shown by the emphasis on 
the part played by the Virgm at the marriage of Cana, and the use of 
a text {Luhe xi, 27) in the Latm prayer which only finds a place m 
Scripture in order that its condemnation may be recorded; the implica- 
tion that the study of the lives of patron saints was more usual than 
that of the life of Christ; the mediaeval colourmg of the description of 
the mockmg of our Lord by the 'pagan knights’, the very word gabhe 
being used, and the dramatisation of the Passion in the description of 
Christ’s shame m bearmg his Cross in front of his acquamtance. The list 
of points of interest in this little sermon may be soon exhausted, but the 
simplicity and sweetness which it shares with the Merure of St Edmund 
make it delightful reading to this day. 

The fact that the pulpit did much to keep the English language alive 
has long been recognised, and many sermons m English have been pub- 
lished; but such Anglo-Norman sermons as have survived have been 
neglected. Yet, looked at from the pomt of view of the substance, Anglo- 
Norman and English religious literature are one. No study of English 
preaching is really complete which is not based on Anglo-Norman as well 
as English and Latm sources.^ The dialect of this particular sermon calls 
for some remark. 

The date of the manuscript, believed to be unique, is of importance. 
It is St John’s College, Oxford, No. 190, a collection of religious works 
(St Gregory, Bonaventura, etc.) and sermons. All are m Latin save this 
sermon and the sermun a dames religioses, which proved to be St 
Edmund’s Merure,^ The MS. has been supposed to be thirteenth-century, 
and I am very grateful to Mr N. Denholm Young for advising me on 
this point. On the first folio the following rubric occurs* 'Liber iste 
ecclesie beati Petri Westmonasterii ex procuracione fratris Willelmi de 
Hasele fuit domini Willelmi de Feltham uicarii quondam de [?] aylje. 
CUIUS anime propicietur altissimus Since William of Haseley, who gave 
other books to Westminster, was dead by 1283 (D.A^.B.), it follows that 

^ It is disappomtixig to £bad that Dr Owst makes no use of Anglo-jSTorman sources, 
contentmg himself wiwi casual references, with the inevitable exception of Bozon. In a 
footnote to p, xviii of Literatwre> and Pulpit %% Medieval England he suggests that Bozon’s 
sermons may have been dehvered in English. This does not account for the metrical 
sermons and the ‘Contes’ are no evidence either way, for they are not sermons at all, aa 
Dr Owst says himself on p. 302 of Preaching in Mednevod England. 

® See (October 1028), xxm, p. 475. 
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part at any rate of the volume was written before that date The Anglo- 
Norman texts indeed occur in tbe latter part of tbe book, but never- 
theless are written in one of tbe two hands which run throughout. Even 
the rubrication is m the same hand, which is probably of about 1270 or 
earlier. Both the Anglo-Norman texts show the same characteristics, a 
summary of which follows. The examples are taken from the sermon only. 

Most of the usual features of Anglo-Norman are present, with the 
striking exceptions of the spellmgs -aun, which occurs once, and -oun, 
which occurs twice; -un is commoner than -on. The spelling of all e 
sounds, ei and o^ are confused, and e is usual for le {cel — ciel, deu=d%eu, 
fel=fiel, ueu^meux^ cheualers=chevaUers); e is found for other vowels 
{chechun, desciples), ui is usually represented by u {pus, condura), ll is 
commonly I {conseiler, merueiluse, recoyh, tmuaylee) ; and in is the usual 
spelling for gn {seynur, tesmoyne, aynel, compayme), ngn also occurs 
{deyngnastes). n is used for m-j- consonant {eint from amer) and p is m- 
serted between m and n {dampne, dampnaciun) Single for double con- 
sonants are common {obeisant, acuseurs, co^nandemenz, comun, nunseur). 
g is once used for j (gelusie). memorie and euangelie occur, but so do 
estoyre, gloyre and euangeile. As regards spellmg, y for i and w for u are 
found. The Norman ending -wm for the first pers. plur. pres, indie, is 
universal. In the last sentence the imperative sachet is to be noted, and 
esteiet^etiez occurs twice. Of forms which have left their memorial in 
English, angles, apostles, busoins and medler are all present. In the 
agreement of articles, adjectives and matters of that sort the MS. is 
fairly correct. 

There are besides a few points of particular interest. Not only is ei 
spelt e {preastes), but a for ai (paens) and o for oi (estoez) also occur. 
eu gives rise to a variety of spellmgs, u, o and oe are all found and the 
English eo is used in a rather loose way {apreochum, ceous=^ceus, eoures = 
osuvres, saueor=sauveur). Verbs ending in -oir supply some interestmg 
forms of the infinitive^ {poeir, poer and poier=pomo%r, auoer= avoir, 
sauoy&r^savoir). esteiez, estoiez, for the second pers, plur. imperf. indie., 
though regarded by Dr Tanquerey^ as fourteenth-century forms, are m 
general use. As regards spellmg, ch is twice used for h {chechun, desches). 

As the MS. is probably unique, the spellmg has been reproduced as it 
stands and all expansions are m italics. I must here record my gratitude 
to the Bodleian for housing, and to St John’s for lendmg, the MS. for 
transcription on this occasion. 

I*. J, Tanquerey, L’Muhm dm v&be m Angh-frangtm (Paris, lOlS), especially 
^ ® Loc. c^^., p. 218. 
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Si condist semt Bernard^ nul horn ne put nos^re duz sire ihe^u mst amer : si nel 
conust ne auer nel put oust si il nel emt ne con^^^tre nel put nus . fors par euangeile 
ke nus aprent sa uie . e sa doctnne e ses cures . e sa passiun . e sa resurrecciun . e sa 
assensiun e ^ur co auum nus grant mester qe nus suueaunum sachum la simple 
estoyre del euangeile mester nws ad qe nus lauum en memorie suuewt . Car issi dist 
duz ihesu^ Qi ad mes comaudemewz e les gard cell mei eime . e lo le ameray e le 
musterai moi meymes e pus dist il autre foiz® Qi unkes me eyme il gardera muu 
sermuu . e muu pere le amera . e lo uendray od muu pere . e meyndray od luy . E unkore 
dist il qe CO est uie pardurable^ conustre deu son pere et li ihesu cnst : E semt Gregorie 
dist® qe autaut cum nus amum especiaumeut nostre tres duz seynur ihesu cr^st : tant 
apreochum nus a la cunusance deu le pere tut puyssant E bien est dro 3 rt® ke nus 
sachum cunter si mester est a mescreanz la me . e la ley . cell en ki nus creum . e de 
autre part si nus penum de sauer la me le semt ke nus amum especiaument pur la 
amur duz ihesu c^^st * mult 'plus nus deuum nos pener sauer la sue me demeyne . E si 
nus sauum center les fez e les aueutures nos’ ancestres de eiue e detreiue® . e les gestes 
des paenz dampnez ; muZt plus deuum sauer center de nosih’e sauueur . apres ki nus 
sumes apelez crestiens e par ki nus sumus fiz e eirs deu meymes e si ceus ki eymeut 
folemeut tant se dehtent penser e parler de ceus ky il eymeut . mult plus nus deuum 
nus deliter en cely ki funtayne de ducor e de amur duz ihesu ke tant nus ayme : ki se 
uoldra dime acoyuter al duz ihesu prtmes doit aprendre les choses qe il fist . e dist . 
e sufiri tant cum il estoit en terre e penser les soueut pus les uertuz de la semte 
alme . e le estat ke il es^ ore enz el ciel pus la gloyre de sa deite • e® suu estat apres 
le lugemeut quant il auera ses esluz parfitemeut glorifie . e quant il uoldra de cestes 
choses penser se mette^® en repos ke il ne soit a autre chose entendaut e die ceste 
inmtaciuu al duz ihesu ; tut al comeucemeut+Via^^ ueritas et mta^^ veni dom^ne 
ihesu manifesta mihi te ipsum. Si tost cum il auera sun quer recoyli : e leue primes 
sun entendemeut a penser cumeut deu le pere diuersemeut e suuent promist as 
patr^arches kil en ueroit son sauoyer qe est apele son fiz . pur prendre humayne nature 
de lur ligne e come diuersemewt e apertemeut il nuucia sa uenue par les prophetes 
Pensez en apres comewt il aparila la pucele de laquele son fiz deuoit prendre humanite 
par le semt esperit : qe ele fust plus pure ke nule autre creature e pleyne de sa grace . 
Pus pensez comewt semt Johan baptiste pur^® gamir le puple de la uenue son duz 
ihesu . 0 ces dis pensers ofire of dis saluz ausi cum dis besans oar par cestes dis choses 
pout il recoyUir trestut le euangelie duz ihesu e h duz ihesu dist^* qe il resemble vn 
homme ki baiUa dis besanz a ses serianz : e pus lur demauda aconte e dona luer a 
ohechuu selonc lur gayn €E Co’-® est le premer besant la humilite de mcamaciun duz 
ihesu Tresduz ihesu mult fet duz penser comeut uus q^ estoiez sauoir e poeir deu 
nostre pere . pur nostre f eiture remdre e pur duner ensample de humilite . par le semt 
esperit homme deuemstes e noef moys deynates demurer el uentre uosire duce mere . 
e crestre en cors e comeut uus esteiez conu de seint Johan baptiste qui se ioist as 
saluz nosire dame uosire mere el uentre sa mere . E comeut uos^re ooncepc4on estoit 
mostree par langle a semt Josep quant il pensa lesser uosftre duce mere : qe il out par 
le semt esperit afiee . Aue dulcissime mi domtne’-® mi ihesu Xpe fili] dei umi qui m 
huuc muudum uemsti beatus’-’ uenter qu^ te portauit et ubera que suxisti’-® ameu . Le 
autre besant la pourete de la nessance duz ihesu . Tresduz ihesu mult fet duz penser 
cum u^^s esteiet ne en la petite cite de bethleem . en mi le comuu trespas . e comeut 
uos^re duze mere uus enuolupa . uus concha ele meymes en la creche com cele qe 
nesteit de uosfee nessance travaylee . Aue dulcissime domtne mi ihesu Xpe fill dei 
uiui qu^ m huuc muudum uemstis^® beatus uenter qm te portauit et ubera que suxisti. 

1 Sermones in Cantica, xxxvn, Migne, 183, p. 971. 

® John XIV, 21-3. ® John xiv, 23 * John xvii, 3. 

® Moralium, v, xxxv, Migne, 75, p 714. ® Corrected from mester, 

’ Preceded by des expunged. ® For ^resa^ue= great-grandfather. 

® f. 179 6 ‘let him put himself.* 

^ John xiv, 6. John xiv, 6. 

Something is missing here. Matt, xxv, 14-30. 

^® Each hesant is signalised by a figure in Arabic numerals in the margm. 
f. 179 c, Luke xi, 27. ^ Luke xi, 27 SiCr 
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amew . Le terz besant la beaute del enfance duz ihesu tresduz ihe6u mw/t fet duz 
penser comewt les angles nuwcierent uosfee nessance as past-i/rs e coment los pasters 
u-i^a uindruTit ahurer en la creche e comewt uws esteiet c^rcuw.cls e come?^t uus esteiez 
demostre par le esteile, e ahore des rois , euioment uus esteiez o&ert al temple e conn 
des prophetes e comeyit uus estoiez set anz exile e les Innocens ocis pur uus . e comewt 
uus estoiez lemene de egipte en g^ant pour e come?it uus estoiez troue en temple 
en mi les eynez e les mestres e coment uw5 estoiez obeisant a uo<s^re doce mere e a 
uosfre nuriseur seint Josep e uos^re deite en duce humilite ceiastes desehes uw^ fustes 
de trente ans Aue dulcissime dowi^ne mi ihesu Xpe filij dei uiui qui in hu??c mwiidu?7i 
uemsti beat2^ uente? etc Le quart besant est le amiable luuente duz ihe.su . Tresduz 
i^e5u mult fet duz penser coment uus estoez baptize de semt Johan e demostre de 
uostre pere par la clarte et par la uoyz celestiele e coment uus estoiez tenipte del 
diable apres uosfre leune en desert e serui des angles . e coment semt Johan uus 
porta tesmoyne souent ki uus estoiez fiz deu e si ducement uus apela aynel deu . 
e come^it un5 feistes de ewe vin * par la uolunte uosfre doce mere Aue dulcissime 
dom^ne mi ihesu Xpe fill dei uiiu . qm in hunc mundum uemsti . heatim ueiiter etc 
Le^ quint besant est la bunte de la semte uie duz ihe^u Tresduz ihe^u mult feit duz 
penser de uos leunes de uos ueyles de uos ureysuns de uos trauailz de uosfve gmnt 
feruur , de uostre pite de uos pleurs . de uo^^re boneirte de uostre hunnlite . de 
uostre grant cnrteisie de uosire frannchise come uus estoiez compaynabie e co?nmun 
a uos disciples e pacient a uos auersanes . comme uns esteiez duz e gracius as dames 
ke uns siuwerent od uostre beneite mere Com uns esteiez de g?ont renun en droit 
tote bontez . Aue dulcissime ihesu Xpe fill dei uiui qm in hunc mnndum uemsti ber^ins 
uenter etc. Le sime besant est la uerite de la doctrine duz iheeii Tresduz ihesu mnlt 
feit duz penser de uos duz sermuns comme une prechates simplement e entondablement 
al poeple . e sagement e parfundement as mestres e as pnnees . com une prechates 
peniblement e pleisablement e ueritablement e purement a la gloyre e a la honur 
deu uostre pere Aue dulcissime domine mi iheeu Xpe fill dei uiui qui in hunc mwndum 
uemsti heatup uenter etc. Le setime besant est la merueyluse uertu dos eourcs duz 
iheeu . Tresduz ihesu mult fet duz penser coment uos garistes tote maneres de maladies 
e en chasates les diables par uostre sole parole e peutes^ les fameilus e los mors 
resuscitates . e donastes le poeir de 90 meymes fere en uostre non; primes ad doze 
apostles e pus a seysante deus de desciples . e lur donastes sen e language par mmcier 
al poeple uostre pleisir e sur tote rien ki una si legerement pardonastes as pecheurs 
lur peches e les receustes en uoa^re semte compayme . Aue dulcissime domme mi 
iheau Xpe fili dei uiui qm in hunc mundum uenisti bea^ns uenter etcetera . Le utime 
besant est la memorie de la passiun duz iheau . Tresduz iheau mn^t fet duz penser . ke 
una pnr humayne hgne reyndre deignastes estre tnste e trnblee en la cene e pus 
ke una auiez si docement uos disciples conforte en seruise en saqrement . en sermon 
en* oreisun • uus meymes de angoisse suastes la sanglante sour e deyngnastes del angle 
estre conforte : e pnr tuz le uos deliurer esteiez uos meymes pnse he . e mene . e auiii , 
deuant Anne . deuantJOayphe deuant Pilate . deuant herodes . e si diuersement pene . 
6 a la pardefin : si dolomsement dampne . e entre les cheualers paens comme roi 
receuant gabbe : Yostre croiz portant pardeuant tuz uos conuz od dous larrons a 
Caluayxe mene . despoyle . e clofichie^ e entre deus larrons par esent merche i e des 
pnnees e des mestres e des cheualers e del poeple eneis des larrons echami et gabbe . 
e de eysil medle od fel . e od murre feustes abeure e ne pnrquant en mi la peyne 
preastes pnr ceus qe uu& crncifirent . e promistes al larron paradis e le desoiple ke 
un5 espeoialment amastes recomandes a uo^^re duze mere : e qnant uns auiez empli 
qmnt ke esteit esent de uus . rendistes uostre esperit a deu uos^re pere . e par si 
nidus signes monstrates uostre deite , sane espandistes e euue de uostre beneit coste . 
e de uos desciples esteiez honorablement el sepulture aloe® : e des cheualers ieskes al 
tierz lur garde . en alme desoendistes en enfer® e en uertu de uostre deite uos esluz 
deliurastes , e les malueys i lessastes qe serrunt al iugement deuant uua resuscitez . 
e en alme e eu cors sanz fin al honeur de uus e aoycemeut de la ioie de ceus qe uus 
aurez salue : en dampnaciun conferme . Aue dulcissime domme mi iheeu Xpe fill dei 


^ f. l 79 d. 
* f. 180 a. 
® ^placed/ 


* ‘fed’ (from paUre)* 

^ ‘nailed to the cross.’ 

« mfem with the n expunged. 
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ului qw^ in huwc muwdum uenisti heatm uenter etc Le noefuime besant est la loie 
de la resurrecconn duz ihcsu Tresduz ibesu mult f et duz penser come?^t de mort 
releuastes e plusurs seynz od uw5 resuscitastes . par nos angles dluerseme?^t uo5^re 
resurrecion mostrates vos gardems par tere mote . e par venue de angle qe oun nosftpe 
sepnlt?ire anguiseuseme7?,t espantastes les dames qe uws vmdrent eiiomdre^ trasduce- 
mewt confortastes cmc fiez cel lur meymes a uos disciples aparustes^ e a oeous 
nomeeme7^t ke plus aueyent mester de uosire coniott Vos playes lur deygnastes 
mostrer e manger deuant eus . el seint esperit lur donastes e entendemewt de la 
semte escr^pt^^re : qe uos^re passion e uosire resurrecion promist as patrtarches . e a 
propbe^es e poer lur donastes qe il les almes ke crereient en uw 5 par uos^re noun 
resuscitassent de peche Le vtime lur coTifermastes la fey seint Thomas par le tast de 
uos playes a la mer de thabayre si docemewt dmastes od set de uos desciples . e as 
vnze apostles autre fiez el mont de thabor ut45 mustrastes . e pus aparustes a plus 
de cmc cenz hommes ensemble : e si docement par u^^s meymes . e par ceus ki uw5 
auiez resuscite ki aparure^it a lor acoyntes en la semte cite : prouastes uos^re gloriose 
resur/ecion Aue dulcissime dom^ne mi ihesu Xpe fill dei uiui qui m huwo mi^wdum 
uenisti beatw5 uenter q^t^ te portauit et uberaque suxisti . Bmien . Le dime besant est 
la gloire del assencion duz ihe^u . Tresduz ihesu mult fet duz penser comew-t uw5 le 
qwarantime lur apres uo5^re resurrecion pus ke utw auiez mange e beu od uos disciples 
en lerusalem les menastes en 3e mowt de ohuete . e lur comaiidastes qe il entendassent 
la uenu del semt esperit en iherusalem e a qm^nt kil demanderewt lur respowdistes 
SI doceme9^t e pus les besastes e beneistes . e promistes ke uus serriez od eus tot 
dis . e pus deuant eus of ceus ke mis auiez de enfer dehure * mow-tastes en cel • e uos 
angles enuoiastes tant tost a eus : pwr eus co?^forter E pus le dime lur lur enuoiastes 
le semt esperit qi lur dona sen e sauoir et lur apr^st toz languages e les fist hardiz 
prechier uofi^re deite e lur dona poier de mostrer par miracles qe uus estoiez cell ki 
deus out promis del cowmencemewt del mu%de a re 3 mdre humeyne ligne W pus 
conuertistes semt pol . e nus dehuerastes del dur seruage de la ueu^ ley , e pus apres 
les qwatorze anz que esteiez al ciel monte . enuoiastes® les apostles par tot le muwd 
p^^r despenser les sacreme??.z qe uus auiez establi e lur donastes uertu par le semt 
esperit de ueyntre® les gieus e les paiens les prmces . e les philophes’ . e les fans deus 
e lor prest?es par pacienoe * par simplete . e pus uengeastes uoe^re mort sor ceus 
qe utte auele3^t refuse . e amender ne se uoleient e les enchasastes en cheitiuete par 
tot le mowd E pus conuertistes lempereor costentin . q^ la peys de semte eglise pr^mes 
otrea . e par sa mere semte eleyne les dignetez idona . e pus la fey centre les mescreanz 
SI merueilusemewt def endistes e par uostre duce grace tant diuerse maneres de rehgion 
a loer uoeire duz pere establites ernes a la fin del siecle a uostre foy conuertistes e 
tant uus estes prest en toz nos busoms a nus conseiler e conforter . €[ Aue dulcissime® 
dom^ne mi iheeu Xpe fill dei uiui qui m hunc mundum uemsti . beati^e uenter qu% te 
portauit et ubera que suxisti . Glorificetnr m te pater tuus per fidem humillime 
incamactonis tue . per exemplum paupenme natiuitatis tue . per eleganciam gracissime 
infancie tue . per profectum dulcissime juuentutis tue . per innocewciam sanctissime 
uite® tue . per euangelium uenssime doctnne tue . per mrtutem mirifice operacionis 
tue . per inefiabilem caritatem piissime passionis tue . per immensam potejiciam gloriose 
^esurrec^onis tue . per etemam gloriam admirabilis assencionis tue . dei uvrtus et dei 
sapiencia . dulcissime iheeu . clanfioa^® nomen^^ tuum^^ . dom^ne salua nos . saluum^® 
(fac) popw2wm tuum dow^ne et benedic hereditati tue et rege eos et extoile illos usqne 
in etemwm^^ , Oeste auantdite meditacion^® est ausi comme le beser des pez duz iheeu 
crist . Mult est grant sen amer especiaument uostre duz seynur iheeu cr^st . Car nul 
homme ne puet auer sancte de cors ne de alme . sanz li ki est ueray sauueor ne nule 
gelusie nel pwrra fors clore de ses amies . E quant la mort uendra e il couendra 
rendre resun combien homme eit uesqm combien homme eit loi receu e coment horn 
leit despendu : qwant toz les senz forems semint clos^®. e serrunt les acuseurs present 

^ f 180 6. ^ apamtstes with the % expunged. ® f. 180 c. 

^ "vteuxJ ® Corrected from enneiosiee. ® ‘m^^^cre.’ 

’ 8^€. ® dulcilmsime, ® Corrected from 

John xii, 28. nomem i* John xii, 28. 

1® Te deum, i* Te deum, i® f. 180 d. 

1® Preceded by /ore expunged. 
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e nul ami charnel ne purra sucurre : done serra present li doz ihe^u . e receura ses 
amis a sey meymes e les condnra leskes a la ueuwe de son doz pere e de sa duze 
mere e de toz ses angles e de toz ses amis la nerruwt e connstruwt toz ceus kil amerent 
en ceste me en lamor de li 0 quele demte doit auoer alme pecheiesse qe son creator 
e son saueor deigne desirer sa pr^uee amor : e nomeeme^it pus ke ele ad souent folee 
od son enemi E sachet ki tant est li duz ihe^u amorus qe nen en ceste me ne pwrrez 
fere ke tant li plera comme fra qe uus facez ke il seit ame des autres comme de uos 
meymes. 

M. Dominica Legge. 

Oxford. 

Sir Henry Lee’s Entertainment oe Elizabeth in 1592. 

Mr Clifford Leech is right in assuming {M,L.R , xxx, 52) that I had 
not seen the Ditchley MS when I wrote my account of Sir Henry Lee m 
The Elizabethan Stage, but I have been able to study it carefully since it 
came to the British Museum. I think there can be little doubt that the 
entertainment of 1592 is by Eichard Edes The Epilogue Caesaris 
Interfecti is his, and Mr H. J M. Milne tells me that the sermon at the 
end is much in the vein of his Six Learned and Godly Sermons (1604) He 
knew Lee, whose interest he supported m a business affair of 1599 {Cal. 
Hatfield MSS., ix, 234) I do not agree with Mr Leech m excluding the 
Page’s speech and the Old Kmghfs Tale from the entertainment. It is 
clear from a speech of Constancy in the Ladies' Thanksgiving that the 
reading of the enchanted tables by the Queen, which broke the spell on 
the Knight, also broke that on the grove. I hope to give a full text of 
the entertainment and of the verses elsewhere in the manuscript, as an 
appendix to a forthcoming book on Sir Henry Lee. 

E. K. Chambers. 

Eynsham. 

CORRESPONDENCE. 

The Editor, 

The Modern Language Review. 

Dear Sir, 

I regret that there was a serious error m my article on Milton 
and the Mosaic Law published in your journal of January, 1935. On 
pp. 14 and 16 the following passage is said to be added in a later hand’’ 
on p 310 of the manuscript of De Dodrina Christiana : 

Itaque in ipsa Mosis persona, .id est, Jesu, ingressus iis datus. 

This is a mistake. This passage is m the hand of the amanuensis who 
wrote the body of the work. Eortunately, the error does not affect my 
main argument. 

Arthur Sewell. 

Auokland, 
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A History of Secular LaUn Poetry By F. J. E. Raby. Oxford: Clarendon 
Press. 1934 2 vols. xii+408 pp , 380 pp 355 . 

Mr Raby deserves tbe heartiest congratulations on these large and 
learned volumes which bring his great task to a successful close. They 
are in all respects worthy companions of his History of Christian-Latin 
Poetry which has won such widespread and well-merited praise. It is 
true that it would have been more logical as well as more convenient to 
the student had the divdrce between Secular and Religious poetry never 
been made. For it could have saved considerable overlappmg and would 
have made it unnecessary to refer back for the important discussion of 
the rise of rhymed and accentual verse with which the earlier work began. 
But m view of the exceptional scope of his labours we may accept 
Mr Raby’s apology (i, p, vi) with no more than a passing murmur. 

In his openmg chapter he has wisely insisted on the continuity of Latm 
poetry. This chapter was probably the most difficult of all to write; 
it IS perhaps too closely packed and may be criticised as containing 
matter which is scarcely relevant to the main theme. The history of 
Greek and Roman rhetoric is rightly stressed here as being fundamental 
to the whole development of later Latin verse and, it may be added, to 
much of the Latm prose of the Middle Ages. But a more detailed dis- 
cussion of the methods of rhetorical education would have been valuable; 
and room could have been found for such a discussion by sacrificing less 
important matter. 

In the rest of his work Mr Raby follows the plan so successfully pursued 
m his previous work, he traces the hterary currents of succeedmg cen- 
turies, the declme and the recovery of scholarship and culture, the 
mfluence of rhetorical tradition, the rise of new themes and forms of 
poetry, with lucidity and skill, and makes the past live again by vivid 
sketches of his authors and their times. If we meet many bad poets we 
also fall in with a number of agreeable and interesting persons. Like its 
predecessor this book is not merely a history, but an anthology, so vast 
that it is only possible to deal with it superficially and m very general 
terms. Of the wilderness of hexameters and elegiacs there is little good 
to be said, and we are perhaps given too many examples of their medio- 
crity, They sometimes reveal character and often provide valuable evi- 
dence for the literary history of their day. Bad poetry as they mostly 
are, their authors were at least handing on the torch of culture, however 
dimly it flickered in their hands. And there are a few interestmg forms, 
e.g. the doggerel Beast-Epic (circ. 950) known as the Echasis captiui 
(i, 269), the elegiac comedy based on Plautus (twelfth century) and the 
analogous contes of William of Blois and others (see ii, 54 sqq.), which 
are of real historical interest. But as far as poetry is concerned, two 
poems stand out supreme, the Walthanus of Ekkehart (tenth century^ 
see I, 262), of which all too little is cited, and the De Contemptu Mundi 
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of Bernard of Clnny (twelftK century). The Waltharius, despite its whole- 
sale pilfermgs and a grotesqueness that sometimes borders on absurdity, 
is conceived in the true epic spirit and tells its wild tale with infinite 
vigour, to read it is an unforgettable experience. The De Contemptu 
Mundi (ii, 49), that amazing outpourmg of passionate piety, coupled 
with a satirical invective that makes Juvenal comparatively wan, is no 
less remarkable as a metrical tour de force, with its rhymed hexameter 
couplets, defying all classical laws and marvellously adorned with in- 
ternal rhymes 

Far more important however for the history of European literature is 
the rhymed accentual verse, the germs of which were already latent in 
the early quantitative verse of Rome; there is no need to go further 
Even m Classical quantitative verse, the stress-accent was felt and added 
to the beauty and suppleness of the verse. The accentual and rhymed 
poems of the Middle Ages had become familiar in the Hymns of the 
Church before they had become current coin in secular verse And in 
view of the comparatively late development of rhymed verse m the 
languages of Western Europe, we may reasonably believe that it is 
primarily to the Hymn that rhyme m the vernacular owes its birth. 
Such seems to be the view held in substance by Mr Raby, though it 
deserves somewhat more detailed development As to the relation be- 
tween the Latin and the Vernacular lyric he is wisely cautious; though 
he ventures the suggestion that ‘lyrical themes and lyrical impulse * were 
given to the Latin lyric by the Vernacular. He is equally cautious con- 
cerning the vexed problem of the rise of the pastourelle. Neither of these 
problems is capable of definite solution. But it is hard to believe that 
the pastourelle owes nothing to the Eclogues of Virgil and the pastoral 
element which is so clearly visible in the Classical writers of elegy and 
not a few of their successors.^ 

While the rhymed lyric seems to make its first appearance in the 
charming TJt quid tubes, pusiole, of Gottschalk toward the middle of the 
ninth century (see i, 226-7), and we are shown further examples from 
Italy a few generations later (x, 288-90), it is with the revival of letters 
and learnmg in the twelfth century that the technique reaches its per- 
fection and the form its vogue. Though its blossoming was brief and 
faded away with the passing of the ne^ century, it provides a feast of 
colour and fragrance (sometimes pungent) during its comparatively brief 
life. And it is in the last 160 pages of his second volume that Mr Raby 
provides the lover of poetry with his real banquet. No more than the 
briefest indication of the fare can be given here. From Hugh Primas of 
Orleans (overrated perhaps) he proceeds to the Archpoet, whose Aestmm 
iriinnsecus is not only the best known but both in point of form and 
matter the most deservedly famous of the poems of the period; a frag- 
mentary example of the so-called G-oliardic metre occurs, it may be 
noticed, in the absurd sixth-century Spaniard who called himself Virgilius 
Maro (i, 155), From the Arohpoet we are led on to Walter of OhStiUon, 
who provides the first pastourelles, — ^the dactylic Apocalypse of GoHas, 
^ See Chriatian-Lattn Poetry, oh. i, and voL n, pp, 322 sqq. of the present work. 
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perhaps the work of an Englishman, — Philippe de Greve, the sweetest 
smger of them all with a surpassing ear for vowel-music, — the Love poems 
of theEipoliMS., — the amazing anthology of the MS CarrmnaBurana, and 
many others The long array of delightful poems on the ]oys and sorrows 
of love, mtermingled with satire, sometimes cynical, sometimes serious, 
closes with the examples of the ‘Poetical Debate’. We hear Spring and 
Summer, Wine and Water contending together, or listen to Phyllis and 
Flora discussing at length whether the Knight or the Clerk makes the 
best lover, and — last but not least — are presented with a Bishop’s dream, 
in which he sees a Soul sittmg beside the coflGin of a Body that had been 
its home. Body and Soul denounce each other savagely in a grim un- 
canny poem, whose full publication will be eagerly awaited (ii, 300). 

The study of this fascinatmg book suggests many pleasmg specula- 
tions When IS a poem accentual and when quantitative^ A very difficult 
problem ’ Is 0 Roma nohhs orbis et dom%na purely dactylic in origin or 
derived from the Asclepiad pronounced accentually^ — for this done, it is 
quite easy to smg Maecenas atauis ed%te reg%bus to the ancient tune of 
0 quanta quaka sunt ista Sabbata ^ How far can the provenance of a 
poem be deduced from its accentuation — But these be vam delights; 
and Mr Eaby has wisely avoided chasmg wild geese, and has produced 
a book of the greatest interest and importance to students of modern 
and Classical literature. If some of the authors with whom he deals are 
dull, he never is, and — a high virtue this — he rarely sends the seeker 
empty away. 

H. E. Butler. 

London. 


Heldenstolz und Wurde im Angelsachsischen. Von Levin L. Schuokino. 

{Abhandl d. Sachs, AJcademie d, W^ssensch,, Phil.-hist, Kl,, xlii, 5.) 

Leipzig: S. Hirzel. 1933. iv-f 46 pp. M. 3 

In this interesting if somewhat discursive article. Professor Schiicking 
takes up the position that self-praise is not simply to be regarded as a 
pr imit ive artistic means of conveying information about the hero, but 
that the Germanic poet’s wish is to show his hero with complete knowledge 
of his own value. So the thesis adopted is that self-assurance is only one 
function of the r61e played by pride and dignity in the ideal of personality 
m the A.S. epic. Thence Schiicking deals with the words most commonly 
used in introducing speeches of self-praise — beot and gylp — words whose 
difference in meaning is obscured in A.S, Beot he takes as meaning ‘vow 
of performance’, and considers it is only taken when the speaker has 
proved to himself that he can perform the task he has set himself; 
therefore the beat is an important criterion of character. Further, beat 
has not in A.S. the derogatory meamng found in, for example, the 
Heliand and the Ludwigshed, While hM is intended for the benefit of 
friends and companions, gylp — ^threats and scorn of the enemy — is 
intended for the opponents of the speaker, as in the solitary example in 
A.S., the conflict of words between Beowulf and UnferS. 
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ScMcking then proceeds to an analysis of heroic pride — ^that feeling of 
self respect and of superiority, founded on consciousness of noble birth. 
After dealing with various aspects of pride, such as the pride of the king 
or leader, he points out how completely the ideas of pride and of fame 
contrast with the Christian teaching of humility. This leads to a dis- 
cussion of the character of Hro8gar, the Augustinian king set in a back- 
ground of pre-Christian ideals, and also to treat of the meanings of wlanc 
and wlencu, which are only in Beowulf used without a derogatory meaning. 

An 'Anhang’ contains an analysis of the chief characters in Beowulf— 
Beowulf himself, HroSgar, and Wealhpeow — under three heads* the de- 
layed naming of the characters, which is merely conventional; 'Ee- 
flexcharakteristik ’ — the putting of praise into the mouth of a disinterested 
person — which is also common in epic poetry , and characterisation through 
the speeches of the people themselves. 

On the whole, Professor Schucking succeeds in making his points, though 
he has a tendency to turn aside to start as interesting if smaller game. 
Perhaps, though, his description of Beowulf as a transitional epic, with 
the hero emerging from the position of a Hercules to that of a courtier, 
might have curious results if pushed to its logical conclusions. How, for 
example, are we to reconcile these statements with the normally accepted 
dating of the poem, or the treatment of gylp with the figure of HroSgar? 
Almost it might revive the old vexed questions about the composite 
nature of Beowulf, and the Christian element in that poem 
Some smaller points might also be noted Is it the case that (p. 11) 
.ffilfwine seeks to take over the command at Maldon on the death of 
ByrhtnoS, basmg his claim on his noble family, and reminding the com- 
panions of his father’s name and rank^ Cf. Maid. 220 ff. Does wlencu 
{Beo, 1206) really mean ^self-appointed task, praiseworthy spirit of 
adventure’? (p. 19 n. 2). Does sigehrepig {Beo 94) mean ‘famed in vic- 
tory’ (siegberuhmte) (p 15), and is the hleahtor of Beo. 611 that of 
exultation (p. 11) rather than of relief? It is not perhaps so striking as 
Professor Schucking supposes that fame does not play so important a 
part in the second part of Beowulf as in the first; after all, Beowulf had 
achieved fame by then^ And finally, there are a number of curious 
mistakes as to lines in the text — Beo. 277 (p, 1) for 278, Beo. 1883 (p. 10) 
for 1882, Beo 2512 (p. 13) for 2513, and Beo. 1012 (p. 21 n. 2) for 1011 I 
cannot suggest a reason for these curious slips; my corrections are based 
on the Heyne-Schiicking and Klaeber editions 

Angus Macdonald. 

Edinbtjbgh. 

The Drama of the Medimal Ghurch. By Karl Young. Oxford : Clarendon 
Press. 1933. Vol. i, pp. xx -1-708; Vol. ii, pp, 611. 635 . 

It is twenty-five years since Earl Young published his Contributions 
to the History of Liturgical Drama at Rouen. He has been busy in other 
fields since then, but his eighteen subsequent publications on Mediseval 
Latin Drama have proved the intimacy of his acquamtance with the 
entire corpus of the pre-vernacular religious plays of the Middle Ages. 
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It is this corpus of Latin texts, supported by a great wealth of com- 
mentary, explanatory, bibliographical and critical, that is presented to 
us m the two handsome volumes under our notice. As long ago as 1903 
Sir E K. Chambers had devoted the first two chapters of the second 
volume of his Mediceval Stage to the Latin drama of the mediaeval 
Church. He described it as 'a most singular new birth’; and he added 
that it IS not often that the historian is privileged ‘to isolate a definite 
literary form throughout the whole course of its development, and to 
trace its rudimentary beginnings, as may be done here beyond the very 
borders of articulate speech’. Young has expanded the two chapters of 
Chambers into two volumes. He does not deal with the passage of this 
drama mto the vernacular, with its divorce, that is, from its place of 
origm within the Latm framework of the Mass or the Canonical Office. 
For the history of this transition we must turn to Chambers’ chapter 
on the ‘Secularisation of the Plays’. Yet it is precisely because Young 
has confined himself to the pre- vernacular drama of western Christendom 
that his work has fundamental importance. We now know how very far 
religious drama had developed before it ceased to be liturgical We know 
how widely it was distributed in virtually identical forms; Young places 
a Dublin Easter play side by side with a parallel example from Moosburg. 
We can form an estimate of the extent to which the populace partici- 
pated. Above all we know that from first to last the drama was sung 
and not declaimed. 

There is nothmg, I believe, that the mquisitive reader may need to 
know in order to comprehend the method and setting of these plays that 
Young does not put us on the way to realising. He devotes an important 
section of his first volume to an analytical study of the form of the Mass 
itself and of the Canonical Office, so that the reader may know where 
and how dramatic and choral elaborations were mtroduced. He shows 
from the Peregnnatio Etherice that dramatic ceremonial was already 
attracting pilgrims to the Holy Places in Palestine in the fourth century. 
He points to other dramatic tendencies of Christian worship. There was 
the representation of the events annually observed in the Calendar of 
the Church’s year from Advent and Christmas to Easter and Ascension. 
The solemn ceremonies of Holy Week culminating in the festival of Easter 
began with the processions of Palm Sunday, and included the rites of 
Maundy Thursday, the burying of the Host and Crucifix on Good Friday, 
and the ordo of the Harrowmg of Hell on Easter Eve. The Christmas 
season on the other hand was one of revelry as well as devotion. The 
junior clergy kept the Feast of Fools and the choristers provided a Boy 
Bishop. In all this there was much that was dramatic that nevertheless 
could not be called a drama or play. Indeed the Sacrament of the Mass 
is itself dramatic; and it was within the Liturgy m its stricter sense that 
Christian religious drama had its simple begmnmgs. It ongmated in 
music and may be traced back to the wordless sequences or choral 
elaborations of the final vowel of the ‘Alleluia’ of the Mass. These long 
musical phrases came to be supplied with words appropriate to parti- 
cular Feasts; and we are told by a monk of St Gall, Notker (c. 876), 
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tow te heard of the innovation and became a composer of the new proses 
or sequences. His words helped him and the singers to memorise the 
music. At first these compositions were in prose — a syllable to each 
note, in time they became hymns, e.g. V^ct^mce Paschah, Dies Lee, 
Vem Sancte Spiritus, Similar elaborations {tropes) took the form some- 
times of dialogue, question and answer being sung antiphonally. Such 
IS the simple tenth-century dialogue — Quern quoentis — between the 
Angels and the three Marys sung at St Gall before the Introit of the 
Easter Mass Many versions of this Easter trope have survived with 
their music m early service or choir books, in some of which are direc- 
tions showmg how it was acted. Further dramatic development of the 
Quern qucentis trope would have disturbed the essential dignity of the 
Mass. It was transferred therefore to the Matms of Easter morning, 
where it preceded the Te Deum. Here it was free to expand mto a 
complete Easter play, mcluding (a) the special Easter hymn, Victimce 
Paschali, sung by the Marys, (b) the race of Peter and John to the Sepul- 
chre, (c) the meeting of Christ and Mary Magdalen, {d) the merchant who 
sells spices to the women, (e) Roman soldiers guardmg the tomb, while 
(/) later plays include the Journey to Emmaus. Add to these, the further 
development of a full Passion Play, as recorded with music m the 
Carmina Bur ana, and we have in bare outline the subject matter of the 
first volume. But it is in the plenitude of original and picturesque detail 
that the fascination of Young’s work rests, e.g. the strikmg picture of the 
palmesel from Stemen and the description of the ceremonial of Palm 
Sunday at Essen; the hitherto mapublished record of the revels of Inno- 
cents’ Day at Padua (thirteenth century); the illustrations of the Easter 
sepulchres and the ordermg of the Depositio and Elevaiio Crucis; the 
various instances of the admission, participation, or exclusion of the 
populace; the reforms at Barking in Chaucer’s day by the Abbess, 
Katherine of Sutton; the association of early sequences and tropes with 
the mteUectual revival fostered by Charlemagne; the rapid growth of 
realism in impersonation, and the numerous examples of explicit 'stage 
directions’ set out m the various ordines, as well as the significant m- 
structions to the actors (celer^ gressu, querula voce, Petro claudteante, etc.). 

Volume II has even more variety of matter than the first volume. It 
mcludes the Christmas plays and 'Other plays based on the Bible and 
on legend’. As the centre of action of the Easter plays was the Sepulchre, 
so that of the Nativity play was the Manger {preesepe). The visit of the 
Shepherds to the Manger corresponded to the visit of the Marys to the 
Sepulchre; and the Easter question was changed to Quern qumritis %n 
prmepe, pastores? — ^the question being put by two midwives ('duo 
canomci cum duobus pluvialibus [ram-capes] qui vocantur obstetrices’). 
The dramatic development of the Christmas plays followed — as with 
the Easter plays — only after the transference of the trope to Matins. 
More impressive dramatically than the Shepherd plays are the Epiphany 
plays of the Vuit of the Magi. The introduction of Herod, 'exceeding 
wroth’, frees the way for broad comedy, for the Christmas season seems 
to have justified the admission of boisterousness even into the Office of 
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Matins. Inevitably associated witb Herod are tbe Flight into Egypt, and 
the Slaughter of the Innocents ("Intrant cantantes pueri’). To Cfcistmas 
belongs also tbe Play of the Prophets wbo foretold Christ’s coming. All 
these themes — Shepherds, Magi, Innocents and Prophets — are assembled 
in a notable play in the Carmina Bur ana from Benediktbeuern 

Passing to other subjects, biblical or legendary, two plays of the 
Raising of Lazarus deserve attention, one from Fleury, where there is 
a famous Easter Sepulchre, the other by Hilarius, the disciple of Abelard. 
To Fleury belongs also the play of the Conversion of St Paul, which like 
most of the Latm plays survives with its music. The story lends itself 
naturally to dramatic treatment Interestmg, because Young tells the 
whole story of how Philippe de Mezieres (1326-1405) brought it from 
the East, is the apocryphal play on the Presentation of the Blessed 
Virgin in the Temple. De Mezidres’ own copy of the play with minute 
directions for stagmg, dress and production are here printed. From the 
Old Testament, besides plays on Jacob and Esau and on Joseph and his 
Brethren, we have two plays of much mterest on Daniel, one by Hilarius, 
the other by students of Beauvais These turn Young’s attention to the 
scolares vagantes, whose patron was St Nicholas; and his miracles pro- 
vided them with matter for plays. The most popular of these presented 
the story of the three wandermg scholars who were murdered by their 
host and restored to life by their saint. 

I have said enough to show how ample is the feast^ of good reading 
that Young has set before us, and it may seem churlish if I close my 
review on a note of regret. Nevertheless I wish that he had set out one 
or two of the best plays with their music transcribed mto an intelligible 
modern notation. I fear that the ordinary reader will fail to realise that 
these plays origmated in the choir and developed there; they were 
choral to the end, that is so long as they remamed liturgical. I know 
that Professor Young says m his Introduction that an "aspect of these 
plays that has not been explored is their melodies’. I know^ also that 
he is as good a musician as he is liturgiologist — and that is high appre- 
ciation. May he not be prevailed upon to supplement his magnum opus 
by publishmg a select body of these primitive oratorios, set as the se- 
quences Lauda Sion or Victimce Paschali are set out in the English 
Hymnal, ia a modern notation? 

A. W. Reed. 

Loimoisr, 

The Knowledge of Greek in England in the "Middle Ages. By George R. 
Stephejjs. Philadelphia: University of Pennsylvania. 1933. 167 pp. 
$1 75. 

Der Englische Fruhhumanismus. Ein Beitrag zur englischen Literatur- 
geschichtedes 15. Jahrhunderts. VonWALTERF. Sohibmer. Leipzig: 
B. Tauchnitz. 1931. 184 pp. 10 M. 80. 

These two dissertations are, in a sense, complementary, the first serving 
as a useful introduction, from one special aspect, to the wider theme of 
early Enghsh humanism. Incidental reference to knowledge or ignorance 
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of Greek during the Middle Ages is common property to all the standard 
histories of literature and scholarship, but the subject is of sufl5cient in- 
terest and the evidence of sufficient bulk to provide scope for separate 
treatment. By figuring out the broken track of Greek scholarship in 
England from the seventh to the fifteenth century Mr Stephens enables 
us to approach the greater figures like Grosseteste and Bacon with a 
proper perspective and to gauge more accurately the contribution of 
Grocyn, Lmacre and their immediate predecessors. It is here that he 
touches on the same ground as Herr Schirmer, who is primarily concerned 
with the development of humane studies as a whole in England during 
the later Middle Ages and with the several stages and symptoms of that 
development through book-collecting, the patronage of letters and the 
achievements of itinerant English scholars in Italy The close proximity 
of the two writers at this point of their investigation is indicated by their 
use of manuscript material; Herr Schirmer summarises the contents of 
John Eree’s unprmted Cosmographta and reproduces for the first time 
extracts from the correspondence of Free’s friend Tiptoft , Mr Stephens 
transcribes the whole of Free’s letters from MS. Bodley 587. Each thesis 
IS a useful and well-documented contribution to the history of letters 
and culture in mediaeval England, a subject upon which much still remains 
to be written; of the two, Herr Schirmer’s is the more important by 
reason of its wider range and as the first systematic study of a phase 
in the English Renaissance which no student of hterary history can 
afford to neglect. 

B. E. C. Davis. 

Lonuon. 

The English Folk-Play, By E. K. Chambers. Oxford: Clarendon Press, 

1933. vi-h 24:8 pp. 10s. 

Since Sir Edmund Chambers first gave an account of the Mummers’ 
Play in The Mediaeval Stage much new material has been collected, and to 
the great benefit of scholarship he has considered it ‘worth while to go 
over the ground again, and to bring together the threads of the old and 
the new evidence with regard to this singular and long enduring seasonal 
ceremony’. Sir Edmund has a gift for understatement where his own 
work is concerned. In The English Folk-Play he makes fresh and varied 
information accessible to us, and, having gathered together all the 
available material, considers it as a whole, in the hght of his encyclopsedic 
knowledge of folk-lore and niediseval drama. This is hkely to prove the 
finally authoritative work on the subject. 

The arrangement of the book is a httle confusing at times, but this is 
no doubt due to the nature of the subject-matter. Having constructed a 
‘normalized text’. Sir Edmund proceeds to analyse it into component 
parts, examining each character and episode with unprecedented thorough- 
ness and illustrating his pomts with entertaining quotations from the 
actual texts. His identification — ^after due suspense — of the missing 
Dragon with the mysterious Beau Slasher I found particularly 
pleasing. Especially interesting, also, is the Ampleforth Plough Play, 
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where traditional elements are combined with ill-remembered and ill- 
assorted scraps from Congreve’s All for Love] and the Weston-snb-Edge 
Play, where the ' Cure ’ episode is expanded by would-be comic but actually 
very stupid dialogue and patter 'All this’, remarks Sir Edmund, who is 
no sentimentalist m these matters, 'comes straight from the village. It is 
the folk at its worst.’ This book, indeed, ofiers httle encouragement to 
those who like to find a communal or folk origm for art and literature. 
The corruptions undergone by the Mummers’ Play ('activity of youth, 
activity of age ’, for instance, appearing in one version as 'Act Timothy of 
youth, act Timothy of age’) bear melancholy witness to the low level of 
culture prevalent in English villages during the nineteenth century, the 
result of 'enclosures and Speenhamland dole’. Students of social history 
and culture, as well as folk-lorists, should find much to interest them in 
The English Folk-Play, 

Sir Edmund Chambers’ clear presentment of the history of the Mum- 
mers’ Play IS particularly welcome. His conclusions are stated with a 
reassuring caution and freedom from bias. The existing examples 
probably go back to a single archetype, which cannot have been composed 
before the sixteenth century, although the fundamental elements of the 
play may well be of a more remote antiquity. The search for mediaeval 
parallels proved disappointing, but strikmgly similar ceremomes from 
Western Europe and from the Balkans suggest the existence of an original 
European Ivdus^ performed in ammal disgmse, and deahng with a mock 
death and revival. The suggested explanation of the significance of this 
Indus carries us into territory familiar to readers of The Golden Bough, 
The folk-play was originally a fertihty rite m which 'the fertilization 
spirit in animal form’ was sacrificed, and the priest-king or his substitute 
was put to death. In view of the evidence concerning the dying and 
rising god, collected by Dr Frazer, it is not quite clear why Sir Edmund 
should be so puzzled by the linking of death and revival in the folk-play 
that he suggests on p. 221 two possible explanations for which 'there is 
not much evidence beyond that of a natural logic ’. Surely even the oldest 
parallels to our folk-plays are not so old that the influence upon them of 
an anthropomorphic as well as of a 'phytomorphic or theriomorphic 
conception of divinity’ can only be admitted as a bare possibihty (cp. 
p. 222). For the singular ' Man in Woman’s Clothes ’, and for the ' Quete 
Sir Edmund gives the same explanation as he gave in The Mediaeval 
Stage. The presence of the 'Man-Woman’ probably recalls an original 
predominance of the female sex in agriculture The ' Quete ’ is ' a peramb^ula- 
tion taking the beneficent influence from house to house ’. This may well 
be so, but, in this connexion, one would have welcomed a more detailed 
enquiry into why the performers of the play were called 'Mummers’, a 
term which may have once had a more precise meaning than Sir Edmund 
is inclined to admit. Considerations of space forbid any detailed dis- 
cussion of the subject here, but I have suggested elsewhere that there is 
some evidence for connecting the Momerie or Mumming with Mormo (an 
ogress of Greek folk-lore), who seems to have been connected with some 
kmd of masquerade, possibly a miming of the Wild Hunt. The Momerie 

15-2 
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may have travelled westwards via Venice and the Tyrol, and the Mum- 
mers may have personated the spirits or ghosts who were popularly 
supposed to partake of the 'Tables of Fortune' set out by the super- 
stitious at Christmas time I am not, of course, suggesting that the 
Momerie is to be equated with the Mummers’ Play, but only that it 
might be worth consideration in connexion with the Quete After all 
the Quete is a collection, and the Mummers seem distinctly more anxious 
to receive than to give. 

The chief impression which remains after reading The English Folk- 
Play is astonishment at the wide ramifications and rich human interest of 
a subject which one had been inclmed to regard as narrow and even 
a little dry But Sir Edmund Chambers always makes exact scholarship 
a means of bringing to life any subject to which he turns his attention. 

Enid Welsford. 

Cambeidgb. 

Mythology and the Renaissance Tradition in English Poetry By Douglas 

Bush. University of Minnesota Press; London: H Milford. 1932. 

360 pp. $4. 

Mythology can, and does, in these days lead poets and critics into 
strange regions — ^the descent into the Avernus of the Unconscious is only 
too easy. The Preface to this book, however, is enough to reassure the 
hard-headed but slightly nervous reader; as soon as he has followed up 
the heartening names (culminating in that of Professor Livingstone 
Lowes) in whose tradition Professor Bush aligns himself, and has reached 
the sentence 'Finally, my wife did not compile the mdex’, he knows he 
is safe and settles down to enjoy himself. 

As the broad unity of any period especially stimulating to the re- 
searcher becomes broken up by highly specialised studies of very limited 
fields, the wood vanishes m the trees. Yet someone must continue to 
see the wood if proportion is to be kept. Professor Bush has worked 
long at the detailed elucidation of mythological topics in Renaissance 
poetry; it may be reckoned to him as an inspiration to have seen that 
m mythology he had a means of refocusmg a scattered and multifarious 
field where perspective was in danger of being lost. One of the out- 
standmg merits of the book is its organisation of the sequence and de- 
velopment of Elizabethan non-dramatic poetry as a whole, from the 
mediaeval heritage to the evaporation of myth m parody. 

Not all the topics surveyed repay Professor Bush equally well. The 
minor mythological writers (ch. ix) and even Drayton and the Fletchers 
(oh. viii) chronicle a small nectar from which nothing very rich can be 
distilled. On the other hand I unhesitatingly pick out the chapter on 
Marlowe (vi) as one of the ripest and most balanced criticisms of that 
dangerously attractive figure that have appeared in recent years — al- 
though, indeed, the estimate of Marlowe is not complete until the whole 
book has been read, for to the Hero and Leander Professor Bush returns 
continually for a standard of comparison. The chapters on the other 
major poets, Spenser (v), Shakespeare (vn) and Milton (xrv), are also 
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notable for their definiteness and freshness of approach. The re-examina- 
tion by scholarship and exact, discriminatmg reading of the somewhat 
frozen theme ‘Milton, a son of the Renaissance’ was exceedmgly well 
worth doing. In the presence of the metaphysicals and their eulogists 
Professor Bush can do somethmg more than keep his head. There is 
plenty of scope here for divergence of personal opinion, but the brief study 
of Chapman (ch. x) will be relished by all those who, on this subject, 
welcome a touch of cold steel. 

In range and valiancy of diction Americans are the Elizabethans of 
the modern world Professor Bush never flags. The book is written in 
a lummous and generous diction, studded with rich or happy phrases, 
metaphors and analogies, origmal and adapted. In the Middle Ages, 
when the ‘octopus of allegory [lay] floating many a rood’j ‘up and down 
the ladder jommg these three planes [material, moral and spiritual] the 
aUegorists moved like the angels in Jacob’s dream’. Chaucer, ‘though 
learned was not a mousing scholar’. In Shakespeare’s poems ‘action 
bears to Rhetoric much the same proportion as bread to sack m Falstaff ’s 
bill’. This is the humanity of scholarship. If to some inhabitants of 
a circumscribed and weary island the generosity sometimes appears 
spendthrift, there remains the wit. The book is salted with delightful 
astringencies. Of Venus and Adonis and The Rape of Lucrece we are 
told: ‘everything that can be said about these poems has been said. . . 
with that fearless disregard of repetition that characterises Shakespearean 
scholarship’. The stiletto is sometimes needle-pointed: ‘In modern times 
the tendency has been, especially among persons with a tincture of Greek 
and anthropology, to depreciate and neglect the legacy of Rome’. 

In a work so amply planned and &mly handled it would be un- 
gracious to insist on a few queries and reservations provoked m the 
reading The book is excellently prmted and produced and is provided 
with a liberal apparatus criUcus in the form of footnotes (a mine of supple- 
mentary information), Appendix, Bibliography and Index. 

G. D. WiLLOOCK. 

Exolefield Gbeex. 

Peter Sterry, Platomst and Puritan, 1613-1672: A Biographical and 
Cnticcd Study with passages selected from his Writings, By Vivian de 
Sola Pinto. Cambridge: University Press. 1934. xiii+242 pp. 
12s. 6d. net. 

‘ It is a great inconvenience to men of extraordinary discoveries and 
sublimity, that they must speak to very few.’ Thus, only three years 
after his death, wrote Richard Baxter of Peter Sterry, Puritan divine and 
chaplain to Oliver Cromwell. The few to whom he then spoke, despite his 
important position, soon thinned to none, or almost none. A scholarly 
fastidiousness, a quiet spirit of mysticism, and an indifference to fame 
restrained him from publicity. At his death eight sermons represented 
the sum of all that he had seen fit to print. But he left behind him un- 
published manuscripts. An unfinished Discourse of the Freedom of the 
Willy which Sterry was preparing for publication at the last, was brought 
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out by an unknown editor in 1675 Eight years later a selection from 
Sterry’s papers was edited, apparently by Jeremiah White, another of 
CromwelFs chaplains, under the splendid title of The Rise, Race and 
Royalty of the Kingdom of Ood in the Soul of Man, and in 1710 Joshua 
Sprigg printed another selection as The Appearance of God to Man In the 
Gospd. After this, save for reprints of two or three pieces in volumes 
containing work by others, editors abandoned Sterry. 

Manuscript remains of Peter Sterry, contained m seven volumes, have, 
however, despite the obscurity that befell him, been preserved by 
descendants of the family. These are partly in his own hand. They were 
examined by Dr Grosart, who, had he lived, would probably have anti- 
cipated Professor Pinto’s recall of Sterry from an almost complete obli- 
vion. The delay is not to be regretted, for the latter, with careful scholar- 
ship and a balanced enthusiasm, which command attention if not always 
acquiescence, has restored a forgotten Puritan divine to a place in the 
history of mystical theology and of English prose writing. 

Sterry was something of a trial and enigma to colleagues and con- 
temporaries. The harshness of Independent doctrine was tempered in 
him by vast reading and a sympathetic acquaintance with Platonism 
and the mystics of sects and creeds differing widely from the dominant 
dogmatisms of Protectorate England. Little wonder that he was suspect 
of heresy, that his spirit of tolerance was esteemed a reproach. 

At Cambridge Sterry came under the influence of Benjamin Whichcote, 
a contact which determined his thought jn courses parallel to the philo- 
sophy of the Cambridge Platonists. It is curious that a man so fitted by 
temper to academic seclusion and the stillness of libraries should, after 
election to a fellowship at Emmanuel College, have chosen to sever his 
connexion with the university. If his conscience dictated independence 
it may be questioned whether there was not a loss to be counted The 
mystery of godliness was distracted by religious and political controversy ; 
the reconciliations were not easy to reach; there is a shapelessness in 
Sterry’s expression and thought, which, as it made him unintelligible to 
his contemporaries, disconcerts the modern reader. 

The idea implicit in the Cambridge Platonists, the Divine illumination 
of human reason, governed Sterry’s thinking, but he failed to read clearly 
the signs of the times. Cudworth and More recognised the danger to 
revealed religion of the philosophy of Hobbes, and set themselves to 
combat it. Like them a latitudinarian, Sterry, in his attempt to reconcile 
opposing doctrines, had httle influence on practical religion. And, on the 
other side, it would be difi&cult to claim for him that, with them, he offers 
any enduring contribution to the philosophy of religion. He displays, as 
Professor Pinto shows, ‘interesting afl&nities’ with varjing systems of 
thought and philosophy, but this hardly entitles him to consideration as 
very profound thinls:er’. And many, probably, will feel that a like 
difficulty attaches to an unreserved appreciation of Ms prose, which 
Professor Pinto would range with the best in that great age. Despite 
imaginative quality and poetic instinct it often lacks rhythm and rounded 
completeness. 
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Nevertheless Professor Pinto’s labour of love is well justified. His pre- 
sentation of Sterry could scarcely have been better done. He discusses 
the man and his writings delightfully and persuasively in the earlier 
half of this volume, devoting the latter half to selections designed to 
illustrate both Sterry’s doctrine and his mastery of prose. 

Harold Williams. 

Aspendbn, Hertfordshire. 

Milton's Blindness, By Eleanor Gertrude Brown. New York: 

Columbia University Press; London. Oxford Umversity Press. 1934. 

vuH-167 pp. 125. 6c?. net. 

This treatise on Milton’s blindness, contrary to rule, is neither dull nor 
preposterous, and it deals defimtively, one hopes, with the tiresome 
medical aspects Although not herself a physician, Miss Brown has 
canvassed medical opinion on every detail of the case and carried the 
diagnosis as far as seems prudent. But the interest and value of her 
book does not end there. Being herself bhnd she has examined the effects 
of blindness in Milton’s life and writings with the advantage, as one may 
say, of a similar experience. It becomes clear how much we needed the 
corrective gmdance of one who knows what blindness means. 

Miss Brown shows that in view of the ignorance of ophthalmology in 
the seventeenth century we can expect no rehable or adequate evidence 
on the nature and cause of Milton’s bhndness. But there is no evidence at 
all to support Mutschmann’s theory of albinism or Saurat’s theory of 
congenital syphilis; what evidence there is contradicts them, and they 
contradict themselves. These are politely dubbed fantastic views. The 
two most probable explanations are (1) glaucoma, (2) myopia with de- 
tachment of the retina. Myopia tends to run in f anailies ; the weak eyes of 
Milton’s mother, daughter and granddaughter, and the fact that his 
father read without spectacles at the age of 84, all point to congenital 
myopia. Medical authority is quoted for the further theory of a strepto- 
coccic infection that could have produced both the bhndness and the gout 
of which Milton ultimately died, Milton’s own suggestion that hard study 
from childhood days was the primary cause of his blindness cannot be 
accepted as a medical explanation, though this may well have aggravated 
the original trouble, A point worth noting is that, according to the 
contemporary evidence so fully set out by Miss Brown, the left eye began 
to fail about 1640, which alone would explain why Milton did not enter 
the Parliamentary army. 

The rest of the book is concerned with the effects of blindness in Milton’s 
life and writings. What Miss Brown mainly does is to repeat, emphasise, 
illustrate and endorse Milton’s own clear accounts of his mental history 
after bhndness overtook him; and this is well, since so many refuse to 
believe an^^hing Milton says, more especially about himself, paradoxi- 
cally thinking him both a great poet and a great bar. She deals first with 
the three sonnets on his bhndness, and her discussion of the earliest of 
these, ‘'When I consider how my hght is spent’, reveals the first stages in 
the story. Attending simply to Mfiton’s own words, she points out that 
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tlie poem is a complete expression of the tragedy of blindness, written at 
a time when Milton had overcome the first bitterness of defeat and 
accepted his fate, but before he had adapted himself to the new conditions 
of hfe imposed on him or realised that he was far from disabled. The 
blmded do not acquiesce without a struggle, but the standing and waiting 
that blindness exacts brings patience , Milton’s poem expresses both the 
struggle and the ultimate submission to God’s will — that calm and proud 
submission described by Mr Tillyard as the cringing of a beaten dog A 
man of Milton’s temper, however, will not long remain in this passive 
mood of acquiescence: 'to the intelligent blind person his handicap is 
constantly an experiment . He progresses step by step, making new 
discoveries as to what it is possible for him to accomplish’. Milton had 
triumphantly learned tins final lesson when he realised that he could yet 
write the poem after ages should not willingly let die 

It is not clear why Miss Brown should wish to allow Milton so much 
time for these successive stages m his mental history, dating the first 
sonnet on his blindness as late as 1655 and the commencement of 
Paradise Lost after the death of his second wife in 1657. The eight 
psalms translated in the summer of 1653, as she agrees, show Milton in 
the act of striving for mental safety and peace ; while the Second Defence, 
published in 1654, shows him once more master of his fate: 

My blindness, with which you reproach me, deprives things of their colour and 
surface, but it does not take away the mind's contemplation of whatever is real and 
permanent m them. . . .There is a way through wealmess to strength. May I be of the 
weakest, provided only in my weakness that immortal and better vigour be put forth 
with greater effect, and in my darkness the light of the divine countenance shme the 
more brightly: for then I shall be at once the weakest and the strongest, at once blind 
and the most clear-sighted; thus through this infirmity I shall be consummated, 
perfected; and through this darkness I shall be irradiated {irradian). 

These words are the prose counterpart to the lines on his blindness in the 
prologue to Book iii of Paradise Lost, which, as Miss Browm points out, 
are not a lament or an appeal for pity but a hallelujah: otherwise they 
would be impertinent, coming as a conclusion to the triumphant hymn to 
light. The central thought is not, as many commentators suppose, what 
he has lost but what he has gained, ^It is no doubt difficult’, as Miss 
Brown says, *for the average person to realise that blindness has some 
advantages. But it is the realisation of these compensations that helps 
to make it endurable.’ She quotes the testimony of other blind people in 
support of Milton’s claim that the physical disability turns to intellectual 
strength: the blind are compelled to rely more on reason, imagination 
and memory in every activity, and being shut out from the show of life 
live more naturally and more intensely in the contemplative world. Thus 
Milton, returned to poetry, found that vision may thrive at the expense of 
sight: 

Aad wisdome at one entrance quite shut out. 

So muck tke ratker tkou Celestial ligkt 

Skine inward, and tke mind tkrougk all ker powers 

Irradiate, tkere plant eyes. 

. There can be no doubt that Milton meant every word of what he wrote 
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about bis blindness: it was not just brave rhetoric in answer to the taunts 
of his adversaries. Thrown back on himself he gathered his powers to fulfil 
his lifelong purpose; by bhndness he was mdeed "consummated and per- 
fected’. He had come into his kingdom and during this last phase was 
surely, as Miss Brown claims, an essentially happy man. Consequently 
Miss Brown is able to show how foolish is the view that Samson Agonistes 
is dramatised autobiography. Samson is shown as dejected, helpless, 
beaten; contemptible to himself as to others; at times questioning God’s 
justice, at others confessing that his blindness is a just retribution and 
himself the sole author of his ills. Can this be he, that heroic, that re- 
nowned, irresistible Milton^ It is the very portrait his enemies wished to 
draw of him, and we are asked to believe that Milton has forgotten both 
them and himself. Certainly Milton’s personal experience has gone to the 
creation of Samson, but Samson is a great tragic character and his story 
is handled with such firm dramatic control precisely because he existed 
only in Milton’s imagination. 

Miss Brown discusses the effect of blindness on Milton’s versification, 
imagery and methods of working, and again she is able to correct out of 
her own experience the blundering surmises of other commentators. 
Many of her points would be fruitful topics, but I will mention only one. 
She observes that the blind exercise -unusual vigilance in correcting 
manuscripts and proofs because they know both that the chances of error 
are so much greater and that all errors will be attributed to their special 
disability. This would explain how Milton’s last poems came to be so 
correctly printed: editors have often been disinclined to believe the fact, 
it appears, on account of the cause. 

Miss Brown is awkward at times in her handhng of traditional literary 
English (one often wishes that American academic writers would take to 
the vernacular in the wake of their own literature) ; but this is a minor 
matter in view of the valuable material of her book. It has clearly been 
a labour of love, and she has the satisfaction of having made a unique 
contribution to the better understanding of Milton. 

B. A. WaiaHT. 

Glasgow. 

Keats'^ Craftsmanship * A Study in Poetic Development By M. K. Eidley. 

Oxford: Clarendon Press. 1933. x-f 312 pp. 155. 

Mr Eidley’s purpose in this volume is to consider the development of 
Keats’s art in the last eighteen months of his poetic career, to "study his 
craftsmanship, watch his imagination at work on its materials, see what 
he was trying to do and how far he succeeded, watch him make his 
blunders and learn from them’. 

In the introductory chapter he summarises Keats’s view of himself and 
his art and discusses his methods of composition, defending Woodhouse’s 
account against Miss Lowell and harmomsing it with the extant manu- 
scripts of the poems and with references in the letters. He then proceeds 
to examine the "sources’, "materials’ and "workmanship’ of most of the 
poems published in 1820; he investigates "the direct suggestions in 
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[Keats’s] reading or his observation’, and the use he made of them / the 
development m metrical skill ' the growth m power of presentation " the 
increasing security in the rejection and choice of verbal expression’. 

Of the extant manuscripts — Keats’s original drafts or fair copies, and 
the transcripts by his brother George and by Woodhouse — Mr Ridley has 
made full use For 'sources’ he has been able to draw (as did Professor 
de Sehncourt in his fifth edition of the poems) on Mrs Ridley’s unpub- 
hshed dissertation. Using this, he shows keen detective instinct in 
noting parallels, in following up clues and in assembling them in support 
of his case. Thus he goes further than Professor Shackford in pointing 
out details which may have been derived from Mrs Radcliffe. Developing 
Professor MacCracken’s suggestion of a debt in The Eve of St Agnes to 
II Filoeolo he calls attention to a French version of 1542 which Keats, if 
he had access to it, could read more easily than the original. 

The treatment of the difierent poems is varied according to the material. 
Of Isabella Mr Ridley gives from Keats’s holograph the text of the un- 
revised version, accompanying it with a critical analysis and running 
commentary and with Boccaccio’s story m the English version of 1684 
that Keats employed; he also cites passages from a French traducUon 
libre of 1802 that presents some closer parallels. His discussion of 
HypenoUy because a full study is expected from Professor Lowes, is 
limited to a few special points, including the revision of certain passages 
in the manuscript. This method of 'look[ing] over the craftsman’s 
shoulder while he is actually at work’ is elaborated in the following 
chapter, much the longest in the book, on The Eve of St Agnes. Here 
Mr Ridley presents Keats’s hasty first draft, with its many deletions and 
substitutions, and considers the purpose of the changes, studying the 
workings of the creative spirit in the throes of creation’. With this 
scrutiny of the manuscript he combines investigation of sources and 
literary reminiscences. SHlfully he shows ' Keats’ imagination working 
on his material’ and 'his technical skill labouring to secure the finished 
efiect that he wanted’. This examination of the first draft of The Eve of 
St Agnes is followed by the text of the George Keats transcript, as giving 
the finished form of the poem before Keats, in Woodhouse’s words, ' left it 
to his Publishers to adopt which [reading] they pleased, and to revise 
the whole’. 

Passing to three odes composed with more leisurely care, To Psyche^ 
To a Nightingale, On Melancholy, Mr Ridley appropriately treats them as 
experiments in devising stanzas based on the sonnet scheme, and as 
examples of 'distillation’ (concentration of the essence of poetic richness 
and suggestiveness, as against the luscious exuberance of the earlier 
poems) and of rich and elaborate harmony. He emphasises Keats’s 
achievement in Lamia, with its greater mastery of ordered narrative into 
which beauties are fitted unobtrusively, and with its fashioning of 
Keats’s own form of the five-beat couplet, a form for which he takes hints 
from Dxyden’s Fables but does not merely imitate. In his discussion of 
The FaU of Myperion, 'the last of Keats’ great technical triumphs, the 
creation of his own blank verse rhythm’, Mr Ridley examines the changes 
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that Keats made in some passages of the old Hyperion which he worked 
into his new attempt to handle the theme. The final chapter of this ‘ study 
in poetic development’ exhibits the craftsman ‘in the secure exercise of 
his powers’ m the ode To Autumn. 

This survey of Mr Ridley’s volume can but indicate the general lines 
of his treatment To illustrate adequately the wealth of detail that he 
draws from his scrutiny of the manuscripts, his ingenuity in interpreting 
it, and his alertness in detecting possible literary reminiscences, would 
require more space than the editor of this Review could well grant. 

Here and there one may differ from Mr Ridley in reading Keats’s hand- 
writmg and in interpreting the significance of alterations. For instance, 
in the two pages of the Harvard manuscript of The Eve of St Agnes which 
are reproduced in facsimile, creamd appears to have been altered for 
metrical reasons to creamed; and in the deleted beginning of stanza 32 the 
second word has not exactly the form whispering of Mr Ridley’s transcript. 
But these are trifles; he is a keen-eyed, ingemous, and honest deci- 
pherer. Occasionally there is slipshod expression ; often there are unhappy 
colloquialism, lively exaggeration, and facetiousness, which may be 
effective in the lecture room but in a published monograph are less 
amusing. Loose phonetic analysis and terminology spoil what might have 
been a good study of the harmonies of the Ode to Melancholy; the footnote 
on p. 234, while candidly admitting that ^“Alliteration” is used. . .to 
include what is more properly described as “assonance”’, does not add 
that ‘long vowel’ is also used to include what is more properly called 
‘diphthong’. 

But Mr Ridley’s ‘ study of the processes of Keats’ creative imagination’ 
is an able piece of industrious scholarship and of critical insight often 
expressed felicitously. In metrical analysis he is particularly good; and 
he has used the mvestigation of sources as a valuable instrument of 
criticism. His book is an important contribution to the appreciation of 
Keats. 

The index is less accurate and adequate than might be wished. Thus it 
misleadingly suggests that an allusion to the revision oi The Eve of St 
Agnes will be found on p. 242 ; and the Milton entry, which specifically 
names a number of poems, conceals beneath the bare page number 198 
allusions to the Sonnets and to Samson Agonistes, 

F. W. Baxtee. 

Belfast. 

The Pursuit of Death: a Study of Shelley^ s Poetry. By Benjamin P. 

Kurtz. New York: Oxford Umversity Press. 1933. xxii-f 339 pp. 

135. 6^, 

How did Mr Kurtz come to choose the ‘pursuit of death’ as the right 
angle for a study of Shelley’s poetry^ No poet, it may be hazarded, has 
talked so much of death, both physical death and the death of the spirit, 
as Shelley did. But I imagine Mr Kurtz was first attracted to the more 
general theme, and that his thesis was to be the Romantic attitude^ to 
death. It is not really a morbid theme for death means here the negation 
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of the spiritual life, all that cramps and benumbs, and Shelley illustrates 
the challenge of the spirit to such evil forces better than any of the Ro- 
mantics. Our author even claims for him a threefold conquest over 
‘death’. ‘These three victories, ethical, aesthetic, and mystical — are the 
trophies of his furthest advance as poet,’ That is Mr Kurtz’s thesis — ‘the 
successive stages by which Shelley achieved his three victories over 
death’. The stages may be traced from Queen Mob, where the sick loathing 
of death is most pronounced, and Alastor with its romantic euthanasia, 
to The Hymn to Intellectual Beauty and the Mont Blanc poem, where a new 
serenity in face of death is first discovered. Thence to Adonais which 
marks the final triumph of the spirit over defeat and death. The Triumph 
of Life is indeed, as W M. Rossetti pointed out, a brilliant disquisition on 
a line from Adonais, ‘the contagion of the world’s slow stain’. 

This might be thought a rather unlikely angle for what is really a study 
of Shelley’s poetry. And certainly Mr Kurtz, by his insistence on cate- 
gories and phases, has done much to make the casual reader miss the solid 
excellence of his work. But patience brings its reward here, and before 
long we perceive that Mr Kurtz is a capable and sympathetic guide. I 
think, however, that his mam theme might have been detached from the 
larger study of Shelley’s poetry m which it is embedded. It could have 
been treated in much smaller compass, and would thus have gained in 
clearness, 

Mr Kurtz is a whole-hearted worshipper of Shelley, Even his political 
and economic ideas which used to be such a stumbling-block are now seen 
to be eminently respectable, and the remarks of the older generation of 
critics on this head now appear mere foolishness. But Mr Kurtz hardly 
allows for the fact that the objection of enlightened criticism was not to 
the violence of Shelley’s political opinions or his utopian ideas, but to the 
raw manner in which they were thrust into his early poetry. So far is 
Mr Kurtz from the true critical standpoint here that he actually defends 
Shelley’s aesthetic approach to social questions. True, you cannot isolate 
the germ of poetry and Shelley is truly a poet of ideas, but the old com- 
plaint against his earlier works still stands that the ideas have not been 
sufficiently fused into his poetical experience. 

I say Mr Kurtz is the perfect SheUeyite. Wherever honest criticism or 
splay-footed prejudice has announced shortcoming or failure, he is there 
with his shield. Kobody nowadays says the old stupid things about the 
lovely Witch of Atlas. We don’t mind if the poet is merely allowing his 
fancy to run humorous riot there. But there are still people who will 
hesitate to regard Epipsychidion as ‘the intensest of all romantic fusions 
of physical and ideal love’. Eor Mr Kurtz this poem is the supreme 
example of Shelley’s aesthetic victory over death, that is over ughness, 
fear of decay and physical death itself. People who talk of its ‘ disguised 
animality’ or ‘dream transferences’ are simply nasty. I am not com- 
plaining of this faithful partisanship, especiaUy when it is supported by 
so much intelligence. On the contrary. But partisanship should not 
betray the critic into, for example, the worst estimate of Lyddas since 
Dr Johnson wrote on that poem. The excuse is, of course, the desire to 
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elevate Adonais. ‘Tlie measure of its [Lycidas'^s] fall is its umnspired 
commentary upon tlie futile, the imnute, the mundane, which disfigures 
it. . .in reality it is but a superficial construction with neither romantic, 
infinite dream, nor classic confession of the hmits of happiness’ ’ 

G. Kitchin. 

Edinburgh. 

English Poetry in the Later Nineteenth Century, By B. Ifor Evans, 
London: Methuen 1933. xs:vi4-404pp. IO 5 . 

Professor Ifor Evans appropriately dedicates his book to Oliver Elton; 
and indeed it may be said to form, for poetry at any rate, a much needed 
bridge between the great Survey and the literature of to-day, for it brmgs 
us down not only to A. E. Housman and Arthur Symons and Kipling 
(who are classed with the poets of the nmeties), but to The Testament ^ 
Beauty also (with which, it is rightly said, ^nmeteenth-century poetry 
comes to an end ’). It is built on somethmg like the same scale as the 
Survey (and does not therefore properly compare with the concluding 
portions of The English Muse); and it has something of the same quality, 
both as chronicle and as criticism. Could higher praise be found for such 
a book? In these days, when not only artistic criticism, but also the 
biography of artists and the history of art are apt to be the writer’s 
subjective exclamation, it is pleasant and re-assurmg to go along with 
Mr Evans, and to realise what it means to be conducted by scholarship 
through such varied and provocative country. For if such scholarship 
as Mr Evans’s ensures tact and accuracy m the chronicle-part of his 
busmess, it makes no less for justice — ^yes, and for livelmess too — ^m the 
criticism. And the whole result, besides being invaluably mforming, is 
infinitely more interestmg than the most highly coloured notions of 
subjective prejudice can ever be. 

Mr Evans well understands that, m such a work as his, chronicle and 
criticism must be combined; but that this is to combine two very 
different thmgs. Accordingly, he has, as far as possible, kept them dis- 
tinguishable m his book. The facts, biographical and historical, of the 
progress of English poetry from 1860 to the turn of the century, are fully 
set out, in admirably intelligible connexion. But these are also artistic 
facts, the value of which must be assessed. Absolute separation between 
chronicle and criticism is therefore impossible; and one may occasionally 
disagree with obiter dicta, Speakmg of the Pre-Raphaelites, Mr Evans 
says: ‘Millais, who had the disciphne without the genius...’. Is he, 
perhaps, importmg literary judgment into pamtmg? Why, of all the 
Pre-Raphaelites, was not Millais the one and only, who, as a painter^ 
had genius? — Mr Evans is certainly not one of those critics who must 
derive one man’s art from another’s. But when he finds ‘the origins of 
Henley’s irregular verse. . .difficult to ascertain’, he seems unwillmg to 
conclude that the origins are in Henley; and of the same poet’s rhymeless 
verse m Casualty, he remarks that ‘this is the verse of the Spamsh 
ballads and folk songs, with the modification that they are governed by 
a liberal conception of assonance’. I am not quite sure what that last 
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plirase means, but is tbe movement of Henley’s verse anything more 
than a variety of perfectly well-known English metre? But a dehcate 
nose may smell mfluence a little too easily. Several times Mr Evans 
asserts Hopkms’s mfluence on Bridges. I doubt if there is anythmg in 
this. As far as I can see, Mr Evans only defines this supposed influence 
in prosody. Now, except for his absurd nomenclature, there was nothing 
origmal in Hopkins’s prosodic theory, nothmg that Bridges could not 
have found out for himself. It needed no Hopkins to show that keenly 
investigatmg mmd ‘the licence by which varied feet could be introduced 
somewhat freely upon a basic pattern’. {Licence is not the word, surely, 
for a fundamental law in English prosody.) Hopkins’s practice was, of 
course, profoundly origmal; but, it seems to me, unlike anythmg in 
Bridges. 

It IS only on such small points that I should be disposed, here and 
there, mildly to quarrel with Mr Evans. The book is an important piece 
of work, both as a finely organised chronicle, and as a body of sane and 
sohd estimates. He is independent, and not to be taken m by reputa- 
tion; but never eccentric. He does justice to several poets who, for one 
reason or another, are not generally allowed their proper rank : Coventry 
Patmore, James Thomson, John Davidson, for instance. And he is re- 
markably fair to the minor figures, such as O’Shaughncssy or liobert 
Buchanan or Edwin Arnold. 

Lascelles Abercrombie. 

London. 

Oxford Lectures on Poetry. By E. de Sblincourt. Oxford: Clarendon 

Press. 1934. 256 pp. IO 5 . 

These are the lectures delivered by Professor de Selincourt during his 
occupation of the Chair of Poetry at Oxford, 1929-32, with the addition 
of his Warton Lecture on Keats for the British Academy (1921), and a 
recent essay on Wordsworth’s The Borderers, As was to be expected, the 
volume is worthy of the series to which it belongs. It resembles its pre- 
decessors in treating, for the most part, of large themes and acknowledged 
masters . poetry itself in the inaugural address, and then Chaucer, Spenser, 
Shakespeare, Blake, W ordsworth, and Keats, with Robert Bridges admitted 
to the charmed cucle as a great poet representing traditional procedure 
modified by enlightened modern experimentation. Incidental allusions to 
some other modern tendencies and phenomena show that Professor de 
Selincourt is not prepared to accept the high valuation which they 
occasionally receive. Where Bridges succeeded Gerard Manley Hopkins 
‘failed’ ; and there are chilling references to certain psychological theories 
which have sometimes been considered a source of strength for modern 
creative and critical hterature ahke; and to the exponents of ‘realism’ 
who may seem to be merely mdulging a taste for uglmess. It is perhaps 
too soon to say how far these deprecations may be justified. But they 
are offered in the service of sanity and comprehensiveness. What is ex- 
cluded, or regarded askance, is seen as something partial, ‘damn’d like 
an ill-rdasted egg, all on one side’, unlike the work and the spirit of the 
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English classical writers, who saw life more roundly, who were exalted as 
well as chastened by the view, and whose art, m its serene and con- 
summate matching of words to emotions or situations, reflected their 
nearer approach to wholeness of vision. 

It IS in this faith that Professor de Selincourt here writes of the poets of 
his choice. He praises Chaucer, among other things, for his awareness of 
the nobler elements m life, and his avoidance of 'the spurious philosophy 
which exaggerates the animal instmcts as though they were the whole of 
man^ In Troilus and Gressida Shakespeare has for once narrowed his 
outlook and refused to exercise fully the powers that place him among the 
world’s supreme artists, 'the discourse that looks before and after, the 
reason that is godlike, the imagination that illumines and does not merely 
expose’. Bridges is commended because, although he had no optimistic 
delusions, he recognised that 'man, the highest product of nature, is en- 
dowed with consciousness and judgment, and of what good is judgment 
if it does not choose the best?’ Of poetic tragedy it is said finely and 
cogently that it 'has its source and inspiration in a passionate conviction 
of the inherent worth of human life, a conviction which is roused all the 
more keenly by the spectacle of the havoc and waste wrought by evil ; and 
that beauty which finds expression in the ordered scheme of the poem and 
in the melody and imagery of its verse is but the outward and visible 
sign of the temper in which the poet has viewed his sub] ect and interpreted 
its sigmficance’. 

Professor de Selincourt speaks much of ' beauty ’, and though he refrains 
from formal definition he makes it clear enough that it is something of 
which neither the appearances nor the appreciations are narrowly con- 
fined. ' Beauty is Protean in its shapes, and may reveal itself even in the 
grotesque.’ He observes, however, that 'in the names of originality, 
sincerity, progress, it needs must be that offences come; and the loose 
form and ungainly phrase too often betray a state of mind in which 
thought and feeling are not wholly fused, as true poetry demands ’. Here, 
of course, arises the endless difficulty of changing values. Offences may be 
perceived where in the long run none can be taken, and the loose form and 
ungamly phrase may represent a fresh poetic triumph which few, if any 
beside the poet himself, can rightly value at the time of its winning. 
Fortunately, too, there will always be room for variance of opinion as to 
what IS more or less to be admired in the poetry of past ages; thus a 
defence might easily be made for Vaughan’s phrase 'Stars shut up shop’, 
which in Professor de Selincourt’s view blemishes an attractive passage. 
But while it is indeed allowed that 'Beauty is Protean in its shapes’, and 
while the nature of poetry is as amply conceived as it is in this initial 
lecture, the risks of critical incomprehension may be met without too 
much anxiety. 

Professor de Selincourt more than once suggests that poetic quality 
defies analysis. But there are happy pages here in which the technique of 
word collocation or metrical ordering is skilfully illuminated; and critical 
art is not less apparent in the selection of illustrative passages which are 
allowed to speak for themselves or receive but little comment. The 
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author’s long-proved ability to exhibit with freshness, insight, and en- 
thusiasm the naerits of English poetry is seen to have suffered no abate- 
ment The performance is too level to make easy the signalising of 
particular passages, though it would be pleasant to dwell upon such 
things as the defence of Spenser against his detractors or the comparison 
of Blake and Wordsworth. It should be added, too, that the value of the 
volume IS enhanced by its inclusion, in full, of the recently discovered 
Preface to The Borderers, discussed in its bearings upon the growth of 
Wordsworth’s mind. 

L. C. Martin. 

Liverpool. 

Word-studies in French and English. By T. Atkinson Jenkins. {Lan- 
guage Monographs of the Linguistic Society of America, jSTo. xiv.) 

Baltimore: Waverley Press. 1933. 94 pp. $1.35. 

This is a mixed bag of twenty items. The longest is an article on the 
sense development of the noun novel, which the author traces, via Italian 
and Old Provenjal, to an original connotation ' speech, dialogue, or string 
of speeches, distinguished for freshness and originality’. The nineteen 
etymological articles vary considerably in length and importance. The 
unexplained O.P. aier {Roman de la Rose, 3473) is referred to L. aerem^ 
influenced in stress by G. d€pa. This suits the sense of the line. O.P. 
imper. of O.P. aoire, L. *ad-augere, used something like a musical ff, is 
less easy of acceptance, and Englander’s suggested "^adaudi seems quite 
as reasonable. P. besoin, earlier bosoin, Professor Jenkins would dissociate 
altogether from soin and derive from L. obsonium, * soldiers’ rations or 
pay’, G. iifsoiviov^ with metathesis of the first syllable. The same meta- 
thesis IS postulated for several other O.P. words, e.g., bestance^ from 
obstantia, beshnc (now harlong), from oh{s)longum, etc. P, his. It. bigio, are 
referred to L. buteo-n-, ‘hawk with brownish-grey plumage’, via a form 
%ui$. The argument that the piere hyse of Roland, 1. 2300, is in assonance 
with u or ui is rather spoilt by the fact that at 1. 2338 it is m a pure i 
assonance. Contretemps is claimed to be a mistaken spelling of centre- 
tant, pres. part, of O.P. contrester; cf. entretemps, for entretant, inter 
tantum {Diet. Gen.). Professor JenMns would connect both P. cocu and 
E. cuckold with L. cuculus. This is one of the cases where phonetic 
obstacles have to give way to common sense. He leaves the origin of 
the synonymous O.P. cous, coup undecided. P. disette from L. disjecta 
was already hinted at by Littr4. — ‘Prom the idea of dispersal flows easily 
that of scarcity’; cf. pabulatio. . .cum exigua turn disjecta (Cornelius 
Nepos). O.P. anor, enor, ‘ear-ring’, is, as given by Meyer-Lubke, L. 
inauris; Professor Jenkms supphes two examples of this rare word, one 
from Eructavit, the other, wrongly entered by Godefroy under honor, from 
Le Chevalier au Oygne. The article on O.P. escalibor, Arthur’s sword, gives 
numerous instances of the prefixed es- by means of which ‘a certain 
heightening effect is sought’; a familiar example is escarboucle. In the 
Bataille des Sept Arts of Henry of Andely the author has found an odd, 
example of the dim. suffix -et, pi. -ez, so common in Auemsm, used as a 
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nonce-word to indicate tlie juniors. Tlie rhyme feire (L. foria ) : 'paire (L. 
pareat) in Marie de France’s Fables is utilised to suggest a possible 
Angevin origin for the poetess and identity with an Abbess of Shaftesbury 
who was the illegitimate daughter of Geofroi V, Count of Anjou. Pro- 
fessor Jenkins does not regard all our guns as descendants of the famous 
Domina Gunhilda, the mangonel of which we have record at Windsor 
Castle in the fourteenth century. He pomts to engon, a Hainault (Mons) 
variant of 0 F. engan, from enganner, 'to deceive’, which he would derive 
from L. canna, 'reed’, with an original sense of 'bird-call’ It is, at any 
rate, probable that our first guns, including Mons Meg, came from Hai- 
nault. The gon-s which he quotes from Baudouin de Conde seems to me 
of very dubious interpretation. O.F. ense, 'tax, dues’, in Gmllaume de 
Dole, IS a Picard spelling of 0 F. hanse, the familiar German word. Pro- 
fessor Jenkins would derive both harnais and lamere (0 F. lasmere), 
whence our lanyard, from Germanic "^nast, pi. *nesti, 'strap’, to be 
inferred from the modern nestel The O.F. variants of harnais would 
represent hennast, -nesti, 'army-strap(s)’, and lasmere a metathetic 
form of 0 F. nashere, from ana. Both these etymologies seem 

very problematical. O.F. MeUte, contrasted {Eructavit, 462) with Egypte, 
was explained by A. Thomas as terra melhta, 'land flowing with (milk and) 
honey’. Professor Jenkins prefers to see in it a mystical reference to 
Malta as a place of refuge after escape from peril (Acts xxviii, 1). The 
most mterestmg article, perhaps, is an attempt to estabhsh the etymology 
of the mysterious sedan. And here one may remark with regret the absence 
of any concerted ejBEort by philologists to clear up some of the numerous 
words described by the dictionaries as 'of unknown origin’. Worse still is 
the dictionary habit of reproducing, without discussion, old guesses which 
have no foundation Johnson’s 'first made at Sedan’ is perpetuated by 
Skeat and even in Professor Wyld’s Universal Dictionary of 1932, 
although rejected by the O.E.D. Professor Jenkins would derive it from 
Sp. sillon, 'a lady’s saddle’, also (1594) 'a sedan’, taken to Sicily and 
Naples, at that time virtually a Spamsh city, and then undergoing the 
transformation of -ZZ- to -dcZ- which is common in Sicily and lower Italy. 
The suggestion is interesting and, at any rate, the first attempt to deal 
seriously and historically with the word. Lastly, Chaucer’s mtremyte, in 
the Monk's Tale (B. 3562), for which the O.E.D. is satisfied with saying 
'of obscure meaning’, and which Professor Jenkins would connect with 
viUa and mitra, for both of which there is ample early evidence in the 
sense 'fillet’ or ' snood ’. There is, however, somethmg to be said for Skeat’s 
'glass head-dress, in complete contrast to a strong helmet’, inexplicable 
as the allusion may be. Oalea vitrea is used by Boccaccio, home of glas is 
found m M E , and Chaucer’s version of 'those who live in glass houses^ 
etc. IS . 

Who that hath an heed of verre. 

Fro cast of stones war him m the werre I 

(Troilus, n, 867.) 

E. Weekley. 

Nottingham. 


M.n.B.XXX 
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The Language of the Eighth Century Texts in Northern France, A Study 
of the original documents in ike Collection of Tardif and other sources. 
By Mario A. Pei. New York City. 1932. xx + 405 pp. 

For those who approach French from the angle of Classical scholarship 
there is one disappointment m store They may for a time have hopes 
of bemg privileged to watch Latm slowly evolving from Plautus to 
Gregory of Tours and finally blossommg forth mto the most ' delitable 
parleure’ of mediaeval Europe. But soon comes the awakening to an 
unhappy fact. Between Latm, however ‘Late’ or ‘Vulgar’, and French, 
however ‘Old’, there is a great gulf fixed, and it is bridged only by the 
shadowy speculations of the learned The written documents before 842 
remain, for all their grammatical mexactitudes, Latm. The Strasbourg 
Oaths of 842 are, for all their primitive characteristics, essentially and 
undeniably French. They are the first outward sign of a new order of 
things m the Imguistic world (Latm six-case system discarded, passive 
forms lost, future gone, etc : see Old French Grammars passim). Yet 
among the hundreds of documents prior to 842 that have come down 
to us, not one reveals in its entirety the existence of the new morpho- 
logical structure which compels us to classify the Strasbourg Oaths as 
French and not as Vulgar Latm 

A Romance language was born m Gaul before 813. The ofiicial inti- 
mation, the first definite one, was made m that year, unwittingly, by 
Charlemagne when he differentiated between lingua latina and lingua 
romana rustica. But how long before? — Hundreds of years before, 
probably in the sixth century, respond the orthodox — and tell us once 
again the cheerless, not altogether convincing, story: how one general 
language was used throughout the length and breadth of the Roman 
Empire — at least m inscriptions, how the fall of the Empire, leadmg to 
rapid dismtegration of spoken Latm, soon brought about Romance 
dialectisation; how between the Latin texts of the eighth century and 
Old French there was once a ‘missing link’, a gradually divergmg spoken 
form of Latin, unrecorded m any written document, how it imperceptibly 
became, say about the sixth century, an independent language and lived 
thereafter a mysterious, strictly oral, life till a few brief and soldierly 
sentences were committed to writing m 842 — and are to be found, in a 
more or less accurate form, m a manuscript of a hundred years later. 

Recently a refreshmgly heterodox theory has been put forward by 
Professor Henri Fran 5 ois Muller of Columbia University: that conscious- 
ness of a new Romance language in Gaul began not very long before 813, 
say about 780; until then the language spoken by the people whom we 
now call French was none other than that which we find in the written 
documents. He believes that the political and mtellectuai unity of the 
Roman Empire merely became the moral and spiritual unity of Chris- 
tianity; Latm stood fast as the language of Christendom (even the 
Germanic invaders soon adopted it) and, till about 780, people naturally 
continued to speak it approximately as they wrote it. In other words, 
he gives the Latin documents of the eighth century their face value. He 
considers their language to be, withm reasonable limits and with due 
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allowance for traditional orthography and technical phraseology, a fairly 
accurate representation of the spoken language. And now his disciple 
Dr Mario Pei brings to his support the results of a detailed study of the 
eighth-century Latin texts. 

These are in fact the crux of the problem Their language, in the 
orthodox view, is a purely artificial one, based on attempts to write 
Classical Latm and largely unaffected by whatever developments were 
taking place in contemporary popular speech. If this is true, then their 
divergences from Classical correctness are ‘errors’, more or less hap- 
hazard, due to mere ignorance and consequently of no great interest to 
Romance philologists, who remain free to believe that by the eighth 
century people in Northern France were already speaking a sort of proto- 
Romance tongue. In Dr Muller’s view, the language of these texts is a 
livmg, organic one, not only mcorrect, but systematically so, m the sense 
that its mcorrections are reducible to laws, i.e. it had its own rules and 
its own grammar. If this is shown to be the case, the assumption will 
be that it developed naturally, pari passu, along with the spoken form, 
separated from it only by the differences there must always be between 
speakmg and writing, and that m the eighth century the language of 
the people was still ‘Vulgar Latin’, which term thus acquires a new and 
quite unorthodox sense. 

To test the soundness of Dr Muller’s view, Dr Pei exammes the lan- 
guage of documents belonging to different periods of the eighth century, 
selected from Tardif, Monuments h%stoT%ques (1866) and checked on Lauer 
et Samaran, Les dipldmes 0 Tig%naux des MeTov%ng%ens (1908). These have 
the advantage of bemg well preserved and authentically dated, belongmg 
to one smgle linguistic domain, Northern France, and falling chrono- 
logically into clearly marked groups- i, 700-717, when there is no 
historical reason for supposmg the scribes to be intent on writing ‘good 
Latm’; ii (after a gap in the extant material), 750-770, when it is known 
that Pepin, probably while as yet only Mayor of the Palace, was im- 
pressing on scribes the desirability of more correctness m their Latin; 
III, 770-812, when the movement towards Imguistic reform maugurated 
by Pepm was completed by his son Charlemagne. But these texts have 
also, for Dr Pei’s purposes, grave disadvantages. They are nearly all 
royal charters, wills, deeds relatmg to donations, transfers of property, 
etc. Being important official documents, they were certainly wntten by 
the most learned scribes of their time. They are restricted m subject- 
matter, formal m tone, full of archaic locutions, legal phraseology and 
traditional spelling. Consequently they provide slender and unpromising 
material from wffich to draw conclusions as to the true state of the 
language used at the time by people m Northern France 

In four massive chapters, Phonology, Morphology, Syntax and Voca- 
bulary, Dr Pei examines the material critically. Of his results, fully 
documented, tabulated, supported so far as possible by statistics and 
collated with the results obtained by other scholars, the most interestmg 
perhaps are these. Until the period when external reformmg influences 
are known from other sources to have come strongly mto play, the texts 
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show no traces of artificiality due to a desire for Classical correctness, 
but a slow progressive lowering of Classical standards. The first linguistic 
reforms of Pepm and Charlemagne affected spellmg and, as a conse- 
quence, morphology — not syntax, which remamed for long corrupt. The 
use of the possessive pronoun is fully Eomance (extension of suus to 
refer to any smgular possessor, and of eorum, occasionally illoium, to 
denote any plural possessors, regardless of case, and the almost complete 
disappearance of ejus). The use of the subject pronomi does not materially 
differ from Classical (or, for that matter, from OF.) usage, i.e. the 
pronoun is generally absent, bemg employed only for emphasis. Ille, at 
first often explainable as = ‘the aforesaid’, is m the second half of the 
eighth century increasmgly used m the double function of definite article 
and personal pronoun The Romance future (/ia6cfc-{-mfinitive) is com- 
pletely absent; all futures, however, tend to be avoided throughout, for 
the law is not fond of that tense. The accusative and mfinitive construc- 
tion IS found alongside mdicative or subjunctive clauses (as indeed in 
Old French), but there is a growing tendency to use quod. The Plural of 
Majesty m the second person does not appear till 787, m a report to 
Charlemagne (earlier instances can be explained away, e g. because 
writers are addressing an abbot and his commimity). In vocabulary 
there are changes, chiefly semantic — the direction of French meanings. 

Reviewing the evidence as a whole. Dr Pei concludes, perhaps rather 
confidently, that there is throughout his three groups, m chronological 
order and corrected only partially by the reforms of Pepm and Charle- 
magne, a slow gradual development, along definite Imes, towards the 
creation of the Romance tongue of the Strasbourg Oaths. This persistent 
lowering of Classical standards, others ascribe — arbitrarily, he says — to 
growing ignorance of Classical Latin on the part of the scribes. He 
ascribes it — somewhat arbitrarily also, we fear — ^to ‘the smgle factor of 
the progressive and parallel development of the spoken tongue’. In what 
others call ‘haphazard errors’ he sees definite transitional stages from 
Classical Latm to Romance. He considers the language of his texts to 
be a livmg organic tongue ‘bearing every mark of being not merely 
written, but spoken as well, and spoken not by an intellectual el^te alone, 
but by the vast mass of the population’. 

His work is not a triumphant confirmation of Dr Muller’s thesis, but 
does on the whole support it At what point in his conclusions Dr Pei 
outruns the evidence it is difiBlcult to say. He has shown, we think, in 
the language of his texts a trend towards Romance, not perhaps m such 
regular chronological order as he maintains, but definite if we make 
generous allowance for the unknown quantity represented by Pepm’s 
reforming tendencies and for the severely oj0S.cial character of the texts 
available. In the eight centuries which separate the Classical period 
from the Strasbourg Oaths there must, theoretically, have been at some 
time or other a pomt ar which we could say, ‘Hitherto Latin writers 
wrote more or less as they spoke; henceforth their language becomes 
artificial’. This stage Dr Pei puts at a very much later period than most 
scholars, though they, to .be sure, gain little enough by throwing it back 
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to an earlier. We do not say tkat lie is wrong — ^merely that, to us, the 
linguistic evidence adduced seems insuflS.cient to warrant such exact 
dating. He may be right — ^in his impressions. It may well be that similar 
studies of the Latin texts belonging to other linguistic domains may 
produce collateral support from other Romance languages. It may well 
be that should there ever come to light a series of chatty letters written 
(from 768, under Pepm, to 788, under Charlemagne) in a private capacity 
by Hitherius the scribe, during office hours, to Hitheria. . . But mean- 
time the eighth-century documents available are not such as are likely 
to yield many secrets on the relations between the written and the spoken 
language in the eighth century. The enquiry was well worth making. 
We are grateful to Dr Pei for having made it, and while deploring the 
fact that the scales are so heavily weighted against him by the very 
nature of his texts, congratulate him on an admirably lucid, scholarly 
and stimulating piece of work. 

R. L. G. Ritchie. 

Birminoham. 


Prologue and Epilogue in Old French Lives of Saints before 1400 By Paul 
John Jones. Philadelphia University of Pennsylvania. 1933. 

66 pp. 

Saints’ lives have not yet received from the historian of literature all 
the attention to which they are entitled; they often contain details of 
social history that it would be impossible to find elsewhere. Mr J ones has 
confined himself to the prologues and epilogues and has analysed the in- 
formation to be found therein concerning the use and purpose of the lives, 
the sources and personahty of the authors. He summarises his findings 
and shows that the general characteristics are as follows: 

The prologues examined contamed one or all of the foUowmg divisions : 

Plea for silence, invocation of God. 

Statement of the value of the lives of the saints and the edifymg example they offer. 

Reference to source. 

Assertion of absolute veracity 

The epilogue, on the other hand, is composed of the following elements ; 

Prayer to the saint whose life is told. 

Exhortation of the audience to pray for the author. 

Name of the author. 

It goes without saying that very few of the hves exhibit all these features. The most 
constant are the plea for silence, mvocation of God, and reference to a written source 
in the prologue, while the epilogue, m a large majority of eases, consists merely of a 
prayer at the end of the poem. 

Stated baldly m tbis way, Mr Joaes would not seem to bave added 
much to what Petit de JuUeville wrote in the first volume of the Hulmre 
de la langue el htthatme de la France some 40 years ago or Gaston Paris 
{Lvtt.fr. au moyen dye) rather earlier stdl (1st ed. 1889), but it is useful to 
have information concerning pubhcations up to 1927, at which date 
Mr Jones concluded his researches. 
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For the basis of his enquiries Mr Jones takes very naturally the re- 
markable article on samts’ lives in verse published by Paul Meyer in 
voL XXXIII of the Histoire litteraire de la France, but he does not tell us 
exactly how many of the 230 poems there enumerated he examined , so 
far as I can see he mentions by name about 50, one could have wished 
that he had given us a bibhography of texts utilised, since it would have 
been more satisfactory to have been able to form an opinion of his success 
in extracting the information accessible 

Mr Jones insists perhaps too exclusively on the fact that verse saints’ 
lives were destined to be read aloud, that reading aloud at meal times was 
a very common practice in conventual establishments is well known, it 
was prescribed by the Eule of various orders and stated quite definitely 
in the Welbeck MS. (cf. Mod, Lang, Rev,, vi, p 476), in many orders it 
was the precentor’s duty to provide not only material for reading aloud 
but also for private recreation and study. 

In the second and third chapters Mr Jones considers the purpose of the 
mediseval hagiographers and their introductory remarks. These are 
generally the commonplaces of the moralist — the wickedness of the world 
to-day, all is not gold that glitters, etc. It is here that we feel that Mr J ones 
has not made full use of the published material. The interesting prologues 
to Saint Osith {Mod, Lang Rev,, 1911), St Richard of Chichester, St Mary 
of Egypt {Revue des langues romanes, 1910 and 1917) and Samt Remi 
(London, 1912) have been either neglected or rejected, although the 
first named is mentioned on p. 47 in another connexion. 

Mr Jones’ fourth chapter deals with the poets’ references to their 
sources, he concludes that the writers are in general honest m claiming 
some Latin source even though modern editors have sometimes failed to 
find such sources; he instances very properly the great care that a con- 
scientious poet hke Guernes de Pont-Sainte-Maxence took to document 
himself adequately when he came to write the life of St Thomas of 
Canterbury. All that the writers lacked was a critical sense, an ability to 
distinguish what was probably true from what was palpably false. 
Mr Jones might have pointed out that what really interests us to-day is 
not the Latin source itself but the additions made by the poet (see Gaston 
Paris m 'V^e de Saint Grilles, S. a. t. fr., p. xxxvi seg,). 

One of the characteristics of saints’ lives is the uncompromisingly 
critical attitude adopted by their writers towards profane literature; all 
genres seem to be condemned m some life or other. When Mr Jones says 
that the 'compositions mentioned by name are: Partonope, Lays of 
Marie de Prance, Chansons de Charlemagne, Chanson des Saisnes\ he is 
surely underestimating the number; 'Chansons de Charlemagne’ might 
designate quite a number of epic poems. Further when he draws up a 
bst of * proper names’ he limits this to the names of six persons; this is 
surely a wrong limitation to assign to the word 'proper’ but it seems clear 
that only by an afterthought has it occurred to Mr Jones to mention 
names; there are many names in the fives of St R4mi, St Martin of 
Tours and Chardry’s Josaphaz. 

In chapter vi — ' The author and his profession ’ — Mr Jones’ ' remarks on 
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language’ (i.e., the author’s own remarks) are extremely meagre; he 
should have consulted Professor Vising’s Anglo-Norman Language and 
Literature^ Oxford University Press, 1923. 

In chapter vii — ‘ Personal indications ’ — Mr Jones points out that about 
one in four of the authors tells us his name ; it is not clear how this number 
(67 out of 230) IS arrived at, there are not 67 different authors named in 
Paul Meyer’s article, but to those names there mentioned should be 
added Peter of Peckham, author of 8t Richard of Chichester {Revue des 
langues romanes, 1910, pp. 245-6), and Mane, authoress of 8t Audry of 
Ely {Mod, Lang, Rev,, vi, p. 476). 

We cannot feel that Mr Jones has added much to the sum of our know- 
ledge; the work could, we think, have been much better done by a more 
personal and first-hand treatment of the material at his disposal. There 
seem also to be confusions in his notes, e g., he quotes (p 22) as Ste 
Catherine d'Alexandne two lines from the version of Gui, and under the 
same title (p, 29) from the version of Clemence of Barking. It would be 
fastidious to criticise all Mr Jones’ quotations, but he is sometimes 
exasperating. He quotes from the earliest version of St Alexis, but from 
what text or edition ^ What he prmts (p. 31) corresponds to none of the 
following: MSS. L.A,P., original edition of Gaston Pans of 1872, revision 
of 1885, new edition of 1903, edition in the series Classiques frangais of 
1908 and subsequent years. 

A. T. Baker. 

ShEI’I’IELD. 

jStude fhilologique sur la langue, le vocabulaire et le style du chroniqueur 
Jean de Haynin, By Marthb Bronckart. {Academic Roy ale de 
Langue et de Litter ature frangaises de Belgique, Memoir es, vii.) 
Bruxelles* Palais des Academies. 1933. 306 pp. 

The language of a writer of the middle of the fifteenth century who 
writes, as he tells us* "non point pour cause que ]e soye en nens clerc, 
facteur ne retorisien, ne apns de tel chosse ferre ’, is hkely to repay study 
and this is certainly the case with the memoirs of Jean de Haynin. He is 
(for us) so agreeably unlettered that he uses his local speech with rela- 
tively little adulteration and, what is perhaps more important, is so un- 
trained in orthographical tradition that his spelling often affords valuable 
indications of the pronunciation of his time. Students of fifteenth- 
century French and of the form it assumed in the northern region will 
find much to interest them in Mile Bronckart’s work, and not infrequently 
readers of Anglo-Norman will be struck, as so often happens,^ by the 
interesting parallels that can be drawn between the speech of this region 
and that developed in England.^ 

Among the features that are of mterest to students of fifteenth-century 
French I would call attention to the following* (1) the lowering of ii to 

^ Cf. Pope, jProm Lal%n to Modern French, mth especial coimderation of Anglo-Norman, 
pp. 437, 448, 475 

2 Of especially the treatment of final consonants and of o, and the wealth and freedom 
of analogical formations, e.g., leutre±nostre, p, 204, tienut, p. 228. 
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8 (eu), e.g., emble, commeun, pleume (pp. 55, 112); (2) the frequent 
effacement of prae-consonantal r (e.g., destoube, p. 166, plorette for 
plorerte, p, 224, and conversely tourptant, p. 183), (3) the effacement of 
final r in the endings -er and -^er, pp 69, 151 ; (4) the treatment of final 
consonants: effacement and liaison (passim), (5) the instability of a final, 
both post-consonantal and post- vocalic, cf. the spellings pas for passe, 
frer, bruyers, etc., and conversely mite, piete, parte, euse, leure for mit, 
piet, part, eus, leur (p 152 and cf. below). 

Mile Bronckart has given us a detailed and very careful study of Jean’s 
linguistic usage ; she is evidently well versed in the speech of the northern 
region and its hterature and makes excellent use of her knowledge ; the 
textual emendations suggested are usually perspicacious and convincing, 
sometimes ingemous, her treatment of vocabulary^ and dialect ordinarily 
clear and competent. I am, however, not inclined to fall in with the 
explanation she offers of the origin of the termination of the third persons 
plural, the most interesting of Jean’s local idiosyncrasies because the 
most unusual (pp. 208-15). Mile Bronckart ascribes to metathesis the 
curious use of -te for -ent in these persons ^ (e.g , mente, venoite, vinrte, 
vinsste for vienent, venoient, vinrent, vinssent). I would rather ascribe this 
ending to the influence of combmed phonological and orthographical 
tendencies: the tendency to develop a vocalic glide in the heavy group of 
consonants formed often by the effacement of o and the desire to indicate 
the pronunciation of the final t, cf. the varieties of spelling cited on 
pp. 212-13: -tte, -ete, -ent, avoitte, vmdrete, doivente, etc. 

The weak side of the work is the madequacy of the writer’s acquaintance 
with the older language and contemporary Puller knowledge of 
these would have enabled her to deal more clearly and interestingly with 
some subjects (e.g , the development of the diphthongs ie and au, the 
effacement of r and s) and prevented her from making dogmatic asser- 
tions about French usage that it would be difficult to substantiate (e.g., 
on the use of final consonants, p. 57, of forms like consaus, osteus, p. 189, 
vmdrete, p. 228, vmsse, p. 231, the article, p. 239) and from treating as 
individual or local idiosyncrasies traits that are either survivals of older 
usage or widespread (cf., for example, the remarks on print, etc., p. Ill, 
merancolie, p. 175, pieur, p. 190, il{s), p. 194, doient, p. 217, illeuc, p. 245, 
the use of as for aux, pp. 74, 193, of the stressed forms of personal pro- 
nouns, pp. 197-200, on the order of words, pp. 260-2). Earlier linguistic 
usage, I would add in passing, does not bear out the ingenious theory 
she propounds of the origin of the locution Im hmtieme, p. 239, for the 
earliest instance I have noted (in the Roman de TMbes, 1. 9087) is sei 
tierz (third person). 

These defects, and some others of like nature, are the result of inade- 
quacy of equipment not of confused thinking: they are readily detected 
by the more experienced and in spite of them Mile Bronokart’s study is a 

1 bages, p. 157, is evidently the modem baguea, mgs, mdfoufmmer, p. 170, a derivative 
of O.F. formiz, for the derivations oifrimte, p. 85, p. 118, substitute fremitum, 

*fe8tid%are, 

* For the reduction of -ent to -at in Middle French, cf. Pope, op. pp. 170, 340. 
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useful contribution to our knowledge of the language of the period and 
gives proof of very considerable philological aptitude. 

M. K. Pope. 

Manchester. 

J^rasme et les Debuts de la Reforme fmngaise (1517-1536). By Marg-aeet 

Mann. {Bibhotheque htteraire de la Renaissance,) Pans* Champion. 

1934 XIX + 228 pp. 40 fr. 

From the time of his student days at the College de Montaigu, Erasmus 
remained in close touch with his friends and correspondents in France ; 
and French writers, for their part, Humanists, Eeformers and free- 
thinkers, all experienced the charm of this great, independent spirit. 
Miss Mann has restricted herself in the present volume to a study of 
Erasmus’s relations with the principal French Eeformers, a subject form- 
ing, as it were, a complete chapter in the history of sixteenth-century 
thought. During the twenty critical years that elapsed between 1517 and 
1536, she explains how Humamsts and Eeformers, who had begun by 
close collaboration, and were often, at the outset, indistinguishable from 
one another, were gradually led to follow different paths, until for 
Erasmus the Eeformation as conceived by Calvin appeared a stumbling- 
block for hterary culture, while for Calvin the Humanists — ^to whom he 
owed so much — ^were counted as one of the four kinds of ^Nicodemites’ 
and even, in time, as enemies more dangerous than the Cathohcs. 

The surprising thing is, not that Erasmus exercised so httle influence 
on the course of the Eeformation in France as that, for a long time, he 
was listened to with so much sympathy and respect. For his attitude in 
some ways anticipated that of many nineteenth-century thinkers. From 
literary studies to the study of the Bible and to the practice of the Christian 
life was, in his mind, a natural transition. Europe needed the text of the 
Bible, as she needed the text of classical authors. 'Whenever you meet 
with something that is true, beheve that it comes from Christ’ — ^this 
sentence from the Enchiridion illuminates the whole of Erasmus’s 
attitude. As for religion, it was not so much a matter of dogma as of 
conduct and of the inner life. Erasmus had no liking for disputes regard- 
ing dogma , he felt that this was the wrong handle by which to take up the 
religious question. 

In successive chapters of her book Miss Mann traces the history of 
Erasmus’s relations with Lefevre d’fitaples, the 'groupe de Meaux’, 
Farel, Louis de Berquin, and Calvm; the figures of Luther, Melanchthon 
and Zwingli appear from time to time in the background. It is a story of 
growing estrangements We see the great Humanist, established from 
1521 in the congenial 'miheu’ of Bfile, striving to prevent a breach be- 
tween Eeformers and Catholics, recommending moderation, and rewarded 
by the hostility of both Luther and the Sorbonne. For a time, it is true, 
Louis de Berquin, in his translations of Erasmus (of which Miss Mann 
makes a scholarly analysis), attempted to reconcile his teachings with 
Luther’s ; but the burning of Louis de Berquin in 1529 severed the last 
strong link between the Eeformation and Humanism. Henceforward the 
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fissure grew wider every year, Calvin had been deeply indebted to Eras- 
mus for his biblical criticism and his editions of the Fathers , but Calvin’s 
temperament and outlook were leading him into another climate from 
that in which Humanism fllourished. Theology and literary culture 
seemed to him to be in different categories. Erasmus, on the other hand, 
saw no real disparity between them. The difference between Erasmus 
and Calvin was, as Miss Mann observes, a difference of character It was 
also, in a sense, like a difference of epoch. Calvin was a 'representative 
man’ of the sixteenth century, whereas Erasmus frequently gives one a 
sensation of the nineteenth, he appears, again and again, as a precursor 
of the author of Literature and Dogma, 

Miss Mann’s book is well documented and written in good, smoothly- 
flowing French. The index might have been fuller, the bibliography, 
however, affords a detailed and valuable guide to work on the period. 
But the present work is more than a good dissertation, more even than a 
portrait of Erasmus. It is a series of portraits from each one of which the 
man himself seems to emerge into life, with his thoughts and aspirations, 
and even his anxieties, we see him holding steadily on his lonely course 
as he IS revealed in these pages by a disciple who has remained, like him, 
cool and moderate amid the clamour of controversy. 

A. Lytton Sells. 

Btjbham. 

A dramatic adaptation of Rabelais in the Seventeenth Century, Les Aven- 
tures et le Manage de Panurge (1674) by Pousset de Montauban, with 
a Study of his Life and other Plays, By Mabion F. Chevalieb. {The 
Johns Hopkins Studies in Romance Literatures and Languages^ Extra 
Volume VI.) Baltimore: Johns Hopkins Press; London: H Milford. 
1933. 196 pp. 105. 

Les oeuvres dramatiques de Pousset de Montauban (2 tragedies, 
2 tragi-comedies, 1 pastorale, 1 comedie) sont de mince importance 
dans Fhistoire de la litterature dramatique fran 9 aise du xvii® siecle; 
Marion F. Chevaher a cependant fait oeuvre utile en imprimant la 
com4die encore in4dite de cet auteur. Celle-ci, quoique assez maladroite- 
ment construite et par surcroit obscene par endroits, est un centon de 
Rabelais qui presente un certain interSt. Les caractferes paraissent bien 
faibles et bien ternes a c6te des origmaux, Frere Jean en particulier est 
m^connaissable, Mais il y a de la facilit6, une certame verve assez 
amusante quelquefois: la scene la plus curieuse de toute la com4die est la 
sc^ne 4 de I’acte iii {v, 1121), qui semble etre une excellente parodie, avant 
la lettre, des Enumerations de V. Hugo, et en particuher do la scene des 
portraits de Hernani, 

L’Edition est faite avec beaucoup de competence et de soin,^ I’Editeur 

^ On est porte h, croire que Tediteur a quelquefois mal d^cMPr^ le MS.; par ex. il faut 
probablement lire: v 142 la, et nonfo; v.216en, et non et; v 1141-2 Vart/ Du eiSl^bre 
ajoyau, etnon lard, note du v 1265 d un, et non d’un; v, 1972 batta%t, Quelquefois Tediteur 
a comg4 tort la legon du MS. v, 547 conserver jottr (ce m^me mot est employ^ dans un 
sens analogue au v, 1231); v, 904 note, suppnmer [aic]; v, 1018 lire probablement ‘tu te 
remaneras’; e. 1132 conserver idhahUe; v, 1170 lire empestrer, L’ortbograpbe a moder- 
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a consacr4 une cinquantaiae de pages, fort mt4ressan.tes et instructives, 
a son auteur et ses oeuvres, c’est un travail consciencieux et qui lui fait 
honneur. 

F. J. Tanqubrby. 

London. 


Qu'est-ce que le classiaisme^ {Essai de Mise au Point) By Henry Pbyre. 

Pans, E. Droz. 1933. 229 pp. 

II est remarquable que cliaque generation semble eprouver le besoin de 
donner sa definition du classicisme, on peut-^tre de se definir elle-meme 
en prenant position par rapport a celui-ci , le petit livre de M. H. Peyre est 
une de ces tentatives, et Tune des plus interessantes. Assez naturelle- 
ment, Tauteur s’attache de preference au classicisme franpais, litterature 
et beaux-arts. A plusieurs reprises, il exprime vigoureusement la con- 
viction, qu’il n’est pas le seul a poss4der, que l’ 6 tude des grands 4crivains 
fran§ais du xvii® siecle est presque entierement a refaire; en attendant 
toutefois les 4tudes de detail qui nous aideront a reviser les id4es gene- 
ralement accept 4 es 5 Tauteur a isole et mis en bonne lumiere les traits les 
plus g4neraux du classicisme frangais. II etait admirablement prepare 
pour la tliclie qu’il s’etait assignee, il etait muni d’une somme de con- 
naissances aussi van4es que pr4cises, et son 6 rudition se meut aussi a 
raise dans le vaste champ des litteratures grecque et latine que dans le 
champ plus vaste encore des litteratures europ4eimes modernes Les 
id4es les plus importantes se trouvent condens4es dans la quatrieme 
section,^ qui est comme le coeur de ce petit volume. Naturellement, et le 
titre rmdique bien, Fauteur ne pretend pas epuiser en quelques pages un 
sujet aussi vaste et aussi divers il y a quelques omissions, ^ mais pour la 
plupart volontaires ou de mediocre importance. On pent aussi 9 a et la 
relever des idees quelque pen hasard4es ou insujB&samment nuancees.® 
Mais en g4n6ral, on ne trouve qu’a admirer; Fauteur a de son sujet une 
connaissance intime, et a Ferudition il joint un gout tr4s fin, un jugement 
tres sur, une originality de bon aloi. Son livre est noum d’ldees justes 
plutot qu’mgemeuses, et donne constamment matiere h> reflexion; c’est 
un travail que maitres et etudiants devraient egalement 4tudier et 
m4diter. Les tables et la notice bibliographique sont exceUentes. 

P. J, Tanquerey. 

London. 

nisee, ce qm est tr^s justufi^; mais alors il faut ^crire v, 135 avmgl^ment; v 268 degouUant; 
V. 322 aigues; v 2223 ces vilams 

La ponctuation est parfois d^fectueuse, souvent au pomt de fane disparaitre le sens, ou 
d’mtrodmre des mcorrections grammaticalesi v, 686 suppnmer la virgule; v 697 lire battu, 
tout v%f fe , V, 786 lire: M frire Jean, Bonhec, enfin, v. 851 lire, au coeur; %l se; v, 1201 lire: 
autres, en habits d la mode entendus, v, 1467 lire* Pmsque, monsieur present, vous 

1 Pp. 48-104 

2 Par exemple le respect de Tauteur classique pour son ceuvre et pour son lecteur, 
Tabsence totale de toute cbarlatanene. 

® M. H. Peyre me semble rabaisser a Texc^s Timportanee des eorits tb^onques et ne pas 
prendre assez au s^rieux les pretentions morabsatnces de tons les classiques firan§ais 
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Philarete Chasles, cntique et histmen de la Litterature anglaise. By 
B. Mabgarbt Phillips. Pans: Droz. 1933. 309 pp 

Philarete Chasles was a pioneer of international literary criticism, as 
well as the most sympathetic interpreter of English hterature in France 
in the middle of the nineteenth century. Both through his articles and the 
brilhant lectures which attracted enthusiastic audiences to the College de 
France, he was undoubtedly a leader of thought in his time; to-day he is, 
if not forgotten, relegated to a secondary place among critics Miss 
Phillips, in her interesting and scholarly study of Chasles, seeks to account 
for his immediate success and his subsequent eclipse The first part 
of her book is devoted to the hfe and personality of the critic Eehable 
documents are sadly lacking, and Chasles himself has in many cases mis- 
led the unwary among biographers Miss Phillips has reviewed the 
available information with scrupulous care, rejecting the apocryphal 
matter and puttmg us on our guard against the unreliability of auto- 
biographical information m the MSmoires, which she only accepts when 
corroboration can be found in authentic records. To give one example, 
Chasles claimed to have been in Edinburgh when Waverley appeared, 
whereas he did not leave France for the first time until three years later. 

Temperament and education account in part for his want of intellectual 
and moral stability. His father was a moody and violent man, declama- 
tory, suspicious, extreme in his views; the educational experiments to 
which he subjected the young Philar^te might well have unbalanced a less 
sensitive lad. They culminated in a techmcal apprenticeship, in accord- 
ance with Eousseau’s theories, to a printer who had failed and whose 
part in an anti-royalist conspiracy led to the arrest of the young apprentice 
and his imprisonment in the Oonciergerie. Soon after his liberation 
Philaxdte went to England, where for seven years he lived and worked 
among the lower middle and working classes. Miss Phillips stresses the 
value of this period in the development of Chasles and points out how 
much better he was qualified to judge of England than Tame who came 
with preconceived ideas and only met the ruling classes. Chasles learned 
to admire the Enghsh respect for individual liberty and the moral 
sohdity of the nation, which he, unhke many foreign critics, believed was 
genuine. Miss Phillips in her account of the life of Chasles after his return 
to France shows how domestic and financial considerations drove him to 
those multifarious activities which, while they increased his immediate 
reputation, dispersed his energies and prevented him from producing, 
like Sainte-Beuve, his colleague at the Mazarine, great and enduring 
works. 

The second part of the book is devoted to an examination of Chasles as 
a critic. The general tendencies of his criticism are brought out, its 
historical and social bias, and its relative indifference to form. He fore- 
shadowed Taine and Bruneti^re in several of their main theories, but he 
escaped the errors to which both were led by the too rigid application of 
these. Suchprejudicesashehad, while they narrowed his field, didnotwarp 
Ms judgment. He is chiefly important for theindependence of has criticism, 
its freedom from allegiance to party or school, and for his unprejudiced 
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interpretation of English and American literature in France. Whereas 
even the most sympathetic of his predecessors had judged English litera- 
ture by French standards, he had a truly international outlook. He was 
the first in France to recognise many great English authors, for example, 
Defoe, Cowper, Lamb, Carlyle, Keats and Shelley; the first to study 
Shakespeare for himself instead of using him for polemical purposes. 

Miss Phillips has given us a study which is none the less interesting for 
the scrupulous sobriety of her scholarship; from it emerges the figure of a 
restless, unhappy, at times unbalanced man, who was nevertheless an 
independent, honest, fearless and competent critic. 

M. E. I. Robertson. 

London. 

The Complete Works of St John of the Cross, Translated from the critical 
edition of P Silveeio de Santa Teresa, C.D. (Burgos, 1929-31), 
and edited by E. Allison Peers. Volume i: Ascent of Mount Carmel, 
Dark Night of the Soul, London: Burns, Oates and Washbourne. 
1934. lxxvii + 486 pp 155. 

With this first of three volumes Professor Peers initiates a labour of 
love conceived over eight years ago. The moment is opportune. The new 
interest in Spanish mysticism that post-war disillusionment has fostered 
throughout Europe, having confirmed Santa Teresa on her pinnacle, is 
now engaged on raising an even more exalted one to St J ohn of the Cross. 
M. Baruzi and P. Bruno de J4sus-Marie have been prominent among the 
builders on the side of exegesis and biography. P. Silverio, come too 
late to lay the foundations, sets the coping-stone on the edifice with his 
new edition of the complete works. P. Silverio’s finds and findmgs had 
indicted earher texts of such deviation and adulteration that only now 
can one feel within reasonable distance of what St John of the Cross really 
wrote. And if, as appears probable, his text is defimtive for Spain, the 
version before us is likely to prove so for English readers. For half a 
century that of David Lewis has served the non-specialist well, but 
verbal niceties are more than quibbles when the theme is so ethereal that 
the author’s whole literary activity is one long struggle against the in- 
sufficiency of language. Out of this struggle come the involved para- 
graphic sentences, the constant paraphrastic redundancies, as too the 
amazing range of simile and metaphor, all eloquent of a clutching after 
the impalpable that at times, and in the measure of the vividness and 
depth of the writer’s personal experience and gift for self-analysis, does 
work the mracle. In mysticism the author’s finer shades of meamng and 
subtleties of dialectic are of vital importance, and, given now a satis- 
factory text, translation calls for ]ust such a wedding of scholarship and 
devotion as Professor Peers here brings to the saint ‘to whom, indeed, I 
owe more than to any other writer outside the Scriptures’. 

Appreciation of the style of St John of the Cross, even more than of 
that of Santa Teresa, thus rests on appreciation of his difficulties, and even 
so must remain a highly personal matter. It is of interest to note how 
Professor Peers has lumself lingered long over his attitude towards it. In 
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1924 lie is non-committal: "to the intellect at least’ St John of the Cross 
IB Mysticism), In 1927 the judgment is adverse the saint’s 

style "for the most part. . .tends to be obscure, and thus makes harder to 
read what in itself is of sufficient difficulty’ [Studies of the Spanish 
Mystics), In 1932 this gives way to an emphatic dementi "The idea, 
commonly held and not infrequently expressed, that he is vague and 
obscure in his prose works is entirely mistaken’ (Rede Lecture, St John of 
the Cross), By means of a scrupulously faithful translation, which pro- 
fesses to sacrifice stylistic elegance to exactness but in reality is remark- 
ably felicitous throughout, and by his modesty in leaving P. Silveno in 
full charge of the prolegomena, even when he might difier on points of 
detail such as the influence of Ruysbroeck (cf. p. xlv and Rede Lecture 
p 74), Professor Peers now stands aside while readers judge for them- 
selves. The fact that St John of the Cross has never evoked, and could 
doubtfully give rise to, such a masterly literary study as that of the Abbe 
Hoonaert on Sainte Terese^ Scnvain would seem to be indicative of the 
relative importance of the two saints to literature — in his general intro- 
duction P. Silverio devotes two pages out of forty-seven to considerations 
of style — and in sympathetic humanity la santa must always take pre- 
cedence. But this edition is not addressed primarily to students of 
letters. St John of the Cross speaks only to souls like-minded, if rarely like- 
gifted, and the spiritual disciphne he offers scorns compromise with the 
frailties. One is tempted to say that the approach is now made easier, if 
anything, for English than for Spanish readers, to whom the saint must 
remain a sixteenth-century author. To make it easy is as impossible as it 
would be undesirable. 

William C. Atkinson. 

Glasgow. 


Les ^Novelas Exemplares ’ de Cervantes en France au XVII^ siecle. Contri- 
bution d Vitude de la Nouvelle en France By G. Hainsworth. {Bihl, 
de la Rev. de iMt, Comp,, No. 95.) Pans Champion. 1933. 298 pp. 
45 fr. 

If the circumstances that favoured the inflLuence on Prance of Spanish 
literature in general and Cervantes in particular throughout the seven- 
teenth century have always been clear, it is only of late, and especially 
within the last four years, that the full consequences of Cervantes for 
French literature have begun to be explored. Herr Neumann and Miss 
Crooks have given valuable general surveys of the field, M. Bardon has 
traced the echoes of Don Quixote down two centuries. Now Mr Hains- 
worth, limiting himself to the Novelas Exemplares and one century, has 
produced a work of solid scholarship which should modify considerably 
a chapter of French hterary history. He has the richest theme; for 
whereas appreciation of the real significance of Don Quixote came very late 
in France, and the plays inspired at most sporadic imitations, with the 
Novelas Exemplares, published in French within a few months of their 
appearance in Spain — ^the First Part of Don Quixote had to wait nine 
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years for a complete version — th.e tracing of translation and imitation is 
the lesser part of the story. The tale here is one of hterary influence in the 
full sense of the term, of a definite impulse determining the course of a 
genre and leaving its imprint on authors who may never have heard of 
Cervantes. Such an influence, as it seems to us, Mr Hamsworth fully 
establishes 

The study of the Novelas Exemplares in themselves and of their 
popularity in France thus occupies little more than one-third of Mr Hams- 
worth’s text It begins with an admirable analysis of their significance in 
the history of story-telling that will rank as a pendant to Icaza. Briefly, 

^ d’une part, [Cervantes] enseignait a raconter, avec le maximum d’eff et, 
une histoire deja interessante en elle-meme. De Tautre, en revendiquant 
les droits de Tartiste, il liberait le genre de Tesclavage des intrigues 
extraordmaires, et rendait possible la nouvelle moderne, dont la base 
n’est souvent qu’une sene d’lncidents banals, une scene de mceurs, ou un 
caract^re’. Incidentally, the conviction that Cervantes was always 
conscious of his effects suggests to Mr Hamsworth one more interpreta- 
tion of the much discussed epithet exemplares, it being borne in mind 
that it IS in the paragraph of the prologue following his defence of the 
word that Cervantes makes the claim, now admitted, to be ‘ el primero 
que he novelado en lengua castellana’. 

Mr Hainsworth’s sub-title and the remaining two-thirds of his work are 
devoted to the study of the displacement of the Italian novella, till then 
pre-eminent in France, in favour of this new preoccupation with form, 
truth (of whichever Cervantine variety), and subjective commentary. 
The Italian tradition, if it did not succumb at once to the onslaught — 
Mr Hamsworth takes into account not merely Cervantes but his deriva- 
tives in Spain m the novela — ^was soon recognised as effete. The worthy 
Camus, attracted to Cervantes by the relative propriety and probabihty of 
his themes m comparison with those of the Italians, gives two of the reasons 
for his popularity. The Spanish influence, moreover, has the greater per- 
suasiveness of the contemporary; the Itahan goes back to Boccaccio and 
is so stereotyped as to preclude development into something new. Thus, 
from the point of view of the literary historian, even the Contes of a La 
Fontaine must go by the board: ‘Tout aussi invraisemblables, au fond, 
que les pires productions romanesques et sentimentales, ces r6cits miso- 
gynistes repSches dans la litterature d’un autre age n’ont rien a voir, pour 
la plupart, avec le developpement de la nouvelle moderne’. Sorel 
{Nouvelles Fmngoises, 1623) is to Mr Hamsworth the true founder of the 
short story in seventeenth-century France, and his works and opinions 
testify throughout to an increasmg respect for Cervantes With him in 
this are Scarron and Segrais, and between them the trio hand on the 
genre to the second half of the century fully formed m the new mould and 
destined to a phenomenal popularity. After 1700 Boccaccio and the 
novella return to a measure of favour, but the new potentialities, if no 
longer consciously attributed to Spain, remain definitely incorporated m 
the art of the short story. 

A forty-five-page bibliography reinforces the text in its promise that 
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Mr Hainsworth’s handling of his theme will prove to be defimtive. His 
reading in it has certainly been exhaustive. 

William C. Atkinson 

Glasgow. 

The Modermst Trend %n Spamsk-Amencan Poetry. By G. Dundas 
Cbaig. Berkeley. Umversity of Calif orma Press, London Cambridge 
Umversity Press. 1934 xii+347 pp. 18s. 

This book consists of a selection of Spamsh- American poems, beginning 
with Silva and Dario, and contmuing up to the present day. Each poem 
IS translated into Enghsh verse on the opposite page. There is an intro- 
duction of a general character, and at the end there are biographical, 
critical and expository notes on the works of each poet represented. The 
book IS written for a wider pubhc than the purely academic, being the 
work of an ‘aficionado’ who wishes to introduce his favourite poems to 
new readers 

Ruben Dario is the most famous of the poets in this anthology, and 
Mr Craig has selected fourteen poems that represent the different types of 
poetry cultivated by him, though we are rather surprised to find that one 
of his best poems, the Marcha triunfal, has not been included. None of 
the other poets in this collection have either the historical or the aesthetic 
importance of the Nicaraguan. This is not the place to attempt a com- 
plete evaluation of all of them, but I may be allowed a few hues about 
some of the principal figures Silva’s Noctumo III is a poem of con- 
siderable importance Nervo was much influenced by Dario, but is not 
entirely without origmahty. The selection from Lugones would hardly 
justify the high reputation that he enjoys, although there is an interestmg 
use of imagery in El solterdn. Santos Chocano is a rhetorical faker, both 
in his early bombastic manner and m his later, would-be-simple Tree 
notas del alma ^nMgena. Herrera y Reissig is much more serious, and 
his poem La cena is good and refreshingly free from the sentimentality, 
which is only too obvious m several of the poets whom Mr Craig has 
singled out for praise. Neruda, Huidobro and Borges, the three youngest 
poets mcluded, have considerable talent and show promise for the future. 
In nearly all, however, there is to be noted a certam lack of discipline and 
of a settled native tradition. There does not seem even to be much of a 
popular tradition on which these poets can draw, as Garcia Lorca and 
!^berti have done so brilliantly in Spain. Nor have any of them the care- 
ful workmanship and economy of method of Guill4n or of Salmas. In fact 
Latin- American poetry of the twentieth century does not appear to be so 
important as modem Spanish poetry. 

The introduction gives a general account of the origins of the Modernist 
movement, in South America and in Erance, and goes on to give the 
history of later movements up to the present day. Unfortunately 
Mr Craig has kttle to say that is new, and his prose is often very careless.^ 

1 E g. ‘The Sj'mbolist was not content with the objective viewpoim; of the Parnassian, 
nor with his seeming coldness He sought for something deeper, something that would 
touch the heart For him the world was full of signs and wonders, if he could only read 
them. The germ of modern Symbolism (for Symbohsm is no new thing m literature: it is 
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The same defects, combined with more redeeming qualities, are to be 
found in the notes at the end of the volume. Here Mr Craig is more 
specific, and some of his expository notes are useful to the reader who is 
new to the field, prosodical matters for instance are treated in detail, 
perhaps m too great detail. There is, however, one very weak spot in the 
author’s critical equipment a lack of knowledge of contemporary 
literature in other countries, which would have given him a valuable scale 
of reference ^ 

The translations, like the notes, are sometimes useful in solving the 
difficulties of the original. Unfortunately though, they are seldom good 
enough to stand on their own feet, and they would have been still more 
useful in good prose. Mr Craig says . ' The modern poet — and particularly 
the Parnassian — ^insists ... on the music of his verse ; and it is but fair 
that the translator should attempt to reproduce some of the efiect at 
which the poet aimed.. .As far as possible I have tried to retain the 
rhythmical and musical qualities of the original’ (p. xi). But this use of 
formal metre and rhyme often leads him into awkward places. As an 
example I quote the first stanza of Dario’s Cancton de Otono en Primavera 
(pp. 64-5). 

Juventud, divino tesoro, 
j ya te vas para no volver ^ 

Cuando quiero liorar, no lloro, 
y a veces lloro sm qnerer. . . 

0 Youth, divmest of treasures, 

JSTo more to return art thou fled; 

When I fam would weep, I weep not. 

And oft tears unwiUmgly shed I 


The translator has successfully expressed the thought (such as it is) of the 
stanza ; but the rhyme has compelled him to abandon the simplicity of 
language, the contrast of the verbs querer and liorar in the third and 
fourth lines. It is m such uses of language, as much as in formahty of 
rhythm and rhyme, that the efiectiveness of poetry lies. Largely because 
of this dependence upon his rhyme-words Mr Craig sometimes uses words 
(such as 'boon’, 'teen’, 'churl’, 'fain’, 'bourne’, etc.) which at one time 
were suitable for poets, but are now so many dead counters, except in very 
special circumstances. Also I dislike the translation of the Spanish 
second person singular, in modern love poems, by the English thou. 

The defects of this book make it impossible to recommend it unre- 
servedly. But in the hands of the wary it may prove a useful introduction 
to twentieth-century Spamsh- American poetry. 

Edwaed Meeyon Wilsok. 

CAMBarDOE. 


as old, at least, as Ezekiel and the Song of Solomon) is to be found m a sonnet by Baudelaire, 
who, though in general a Parnassian, had m him the soul of a Symbolist.’ p 9, 

^ His only authority for modern English and American poetry is Amy Lowell’s Tm-- 
dencies of Modem American Poetry^ and references to Enghsh and American poets later 
than Brownmg, Poe and Whitman are almost non-existent Nor is this ignorance confined 
to the English-speakmg world* Juan Ram6n Jimenez is referred to merely as ‘a Spamsh 
follower of Dario’ (p. 284), and Paul Val4ry is only mentioned to be put alongside Tzara, 
Reverdy, Derm4e and Cendras as the Prench writers whose work ‘is in hue with’ that of 
Huidobro (p. 334). A queer sort of Ime it must be ’ 
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The German Language By E. Priebsch and W. E Collinson. London: 

Faber and Faber. 1934. xvu+434 pp. With 8 Plates and Dialect 

Map 185. 

Authors, general editor (Prof. G. E. K. Braunholtz) and publishers 
must be congratulated for brmgmg out, as the third volume of the euter- 
prismg series The Great Languages, this masterly survey of the German 
language. 

This IS the first historical grammar of German that one can recommend 
to students with confidence. The older English works give little beyond 
phonological rules and paradigms, the German works, mtended largely 
as works of reference, offer a wealth of detail entirely unsuited to any 
but the most advanced students; moreover, it must be confessed, their 
detailed treatment frequently leads to the neglect of broader issues. The 
expert can supply these from his own background, the student is con- 
fronted with a bewildermg mass of isolated phenomena. By concen- 
tratmg on the mam facts and by the method of presentmg general 
surveys of a given field (cf. e.g. chapters on Loan-words, Standard Lan- 
guages, Spelling and Punctuation) the authors have successfully avoided 
the inevitable drawbacks which arise when grammatical sub3ects are 
treated exhaustively m several volumes. From the Preface it appears 
that the book is intended to serve partly as an mtroduction to the larger 
German works, and the authors express their indebtedness for all that 
these works have taught them. It would be easy to overstress this 
indebtedness, for in any serious scholarship it is imperative that one 
should consult and utilise earher studies in the same field. The material 
has been gathered for anyone to use it who cares to and the authors 
show on every page that although they know their authorities they know 
much besides. 

Quite apart from the method of rapid surveys there is one important 
aspect m which this book differs markedly from its learned predecessors. 
Bemg intended for English students there are constant cross-references 
to English usage and development, and, whenever this is helpful, there 
are also sidelights on Dutch, Frisian and Scandinavian development. 
The German language is thus not treated in isolation and the method 
employed opens up much new ground in Germanic comparative grammar. 
It was not within the scope of the book to deal minutely with these 
comparative problems, all that could be done was to pomt the way to 
further study. Much of this comparative material, found on almost every 
page throughout the book, is entirely new and not the least result of the 
authors’ suggestive treatment will be further and more detailed research 
by English students into problems such as the development of common 
vocabulary, the development of meanmg and range of common prefixes 
and sufces, the underlying causes determining parallel or divergent 
semantic development. 

Another respect m which the book differs is in that it makes use of 
the results laid down in works such as Schrader’s and Hoops’ Beallexika, 
and draws on the modern discipline of VolhsJcunde whenever this seems 
necessary, and thus presents to a large extent the cultural history of the 
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Germans as reflected m tkeir linguistic development. In Part I (pp. 1-82) 
the reader is not plunged immediately into complicated rules of con- 
sonantal and vocalic change but is given two chapters, one on Indo- 
European background, the other on The Germanic Peoples, which, whilst 
givmg the requisite technical mformation, constantly remind him that 
he is dealing with the peoples and the languages they created and 
moulded, not merely with linguistic labels The third chapter discusses 
the Forms and Sounds of Germanic in a scholarly though sometimes too 
condensed fashion. Here the harping back to the older and more leisurely 
method of presentation would have been of advantage. 

The first three chapters of Part II (pp 85-235) are devoted to the 
phonological and morphological development from O.H.G to Modern 
German The detailed consideration of the High German Soundshift is 
preceded by parallel biblical extracts m Low and Middle German which 
familiarise students with the mam features of the important dialect 
division (pp. 86 f ) and at the end of the Phonology (p. 131) a note deals 
with parallel vowel-changes in English The chapter on Inflexions (pp. 
132-205) has been much condensed without sacrificing clarity O.H G. 
and M.H.G. are, however, dealt with separately. This seems a pity The 
^straight’ development of substantival a- and ^-sterns, for instance, 
could be treated in the same historical manner as the development of 
stressed a and i, parallel tables could show all types (when preserved) 
at the different stages, and a section at the end could deal with con- 
tamination and the emergence of new types. The same method could be 
employed with advantage for the other parts of speech. Apart from the 
savmg in space this would help to impress upon the student that labels 
such as 0 H.G. and M.H.G., m spite of the weakened unstressed vowels 
and the mutations of the latter, are linguistic conveniences and that 
German has not taken several jumps but has developed constantly and 
gradually. Chapter iii* Word formation (pp, 206-236) reverts to the 
historical method. Composition and Derivation are explamed, and affixes 
and methods of composition are then taken separately and traced from 
the earliest to the most modern time. 

Chapter iv; Loan-Words and Foreign Words (pp. 236-260) and 
Chapter v: A Survey of the German Vocabulary: Native Elements, 
Proper Names, Group Dialects, Changes of Meaning (pp. 251-273) intro- 
duce material into the study that has never before been presented in 
English, and on account of the lucidity of treatment and the large 
amount of comparative Germanic matter these chapters will occupy the 
attention of even the most exacting expert. Chapter vi (pp. 274-320) 
is reserved for Syntax, a study that has lately received a new impetus 
through general theoretical findmgs and through BehagheFs detailed and 
fully documented Deutsche Syntax. But the four volumes of Behaghel, 
excellent though they are, are even more of a work of reference than the 
grammars of Wilmanns and Paul, and the present authors, by severe 
reduction and the minimum of quotation, have produced an mtroduction 
to syntactic study that is a model of its kmd. There is again a good deal 
of comparative Germanic material, and in this respect the chapter goes 

17-2 
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far beyond wbat is offered m Behaglie] and prepares the way for further 
and fruitful comparative research. 

Chapter vii (pp. 321-328) discusses German dialects. The authors have 
gone to a good deal of trouble to find illustrative material, and after the 
short discussion of the mam features of each dialect works are cited m 
which the dialect may be studied This reference to the pnnted word ls 
of far greater value than would be a detailed and necessarily abstract 
analysis, and the method once agam shows the realistic manner m which 
the task has been tackled. 

Chapter viii (pp. 329-351, excellent bibliography at the end) treats 
of the development of German standard languages. The term deutscJi, 
the problem of the Karohng%sche Hofsprache (with an illustrative side- 
hght on late nmth-century West Saxon), the M.H G. Dichtersprache the 
mfluence of the chanceries, the activity of Luther and the difficulties 
Luther’s language encountered m the South for confessional reasons, 
Sprcuihgesellschaften, eighteenth-century standardisation, the modern 
problems of Schriftsprache, Umgangssprache and Bnhnenaussprache all 
these are adequately dealt with, and much besides, in a well-balanced 
essay of barely twenty pages. 

Smce, in historical times, Imguistic study is dependent on IMSS. and 
books, no apology is needed for the introduction of Chapter ix: A Short 
History of German Handwriting (pp. 353-382). Excellently reproduced 
plates — an essential pre-requisite for paleographical wmrk — have been 
prepared from photographs taken by Mrs H. M. S. Stuart so that the 
student is better able to form a judgment. Unfortunately, there is no 
plate givmg samples of German handwriting from the seventeenth 
century onwards. The chapter closes with a remmder that Gothic ’ script 
is no more German than anUqua, both being developments from the 
Carolmgian minuscule. 

Chapter x: Spellmg and Punctuation (pp. 370-382) might have been 
called 'historical orthography’. The difficulty early scribes found m 
dressing German sounds m a Latin orthographic garb is well brought 
out. For Punctuation there is far less evidence in earlier times and what 
there is of it is frequently of doubtful value. The authors rightly suggest 
that far more information needs to be collected before a proper history 
of German punctuation can be written. 

There is a concluding chapter on the Genius of the German Language 
(pp. 383-396) which has many interestmg suggestions. An attempt is 
made to deduce from German linguistic phenomena an inherent con- 
servatism and a love of order. The orderly mind of the German is possibly 
well shown m the fact that, apart from 'impersonal’ verbs which are 
naturally hmited to the third person, German has no 'defective’ verbs 
(cf. e.g. the pret.-pres. verbs m English and German). 

Dr A. Closs has supplied an Index to Germanic Words, a thankless task 
conscientiously executed, and a good dialect map is given at the end of 
the book. The map would, however, have been better if a third colour 
had been employed. There is too much red in it. 

In conclusion, a few doubts and suggestions. On p. 3 Alexander 
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Hamilton’s share might be mentioned, the conclusions drawn on p. 16 
might be made a little more problematic, especially smce the limiting 
"seems clear that’ occurs on the previous page. The picture of Germanic 
civilisation given on pp 19“22 is bmlt up by drawing on sources well 
over a thousand years apart and much of it is probably Northern rather 
than Germanic. The Indo-European consonantal system given on p 41 
would look less forbiddmg if it were arranged m tabular form. The 
problem of the relative cluonology of the Germanic Soundshift is not 
dealt with on pp. 48 ff., nor is any relative chronology of Verner’s Law 
attempted. On p. 53 the term ablaut appears for the first time and from 
now onwards it is constantly bemg used as a stylistic variation of 
"gradation’; similarly, umlaut is frequently used for mutation, and on 
p. 154 we even find "umlaut-producmg’ Eepetition of technical terms 
is unavoidable in technical works Why not use the English terms 
throughout^ The section on Accent (pp. 69 ff.) might have preceded the 
section on Unstressed Fmals (pp. 56 ff.). This would have made clear to 
students why final syllables in Germanic were reduced. Less than a page 
(p. 58) IS spent on West-Germamc doublmg of consonants which seems 
too little, especially in view of the far-reaching effect this doublmg had 
on related words in German. Doublmg before n is not mentioned at all. 
The discussion of "stems’ (p. 63 f.) is too condensed, nor is anything 
added on p. 132 where "stems’ are taken for granted. The classes given 
for the pret.-pres. verbs on p. 78 differ from those given on p. 146. 
After the mention of Notker’s "canon’ (p. 94) a few lines from this 
author would have made things much easier. On p. 97 the date of the 
modern twizw shift is not given, nor is any general reason offered to 
account for modern German t where we expect d, and d where we expect t 
(p. 102). Ader, Bruder, Busen and EJcel are not exceptions to the rules 
stated (p. 130), a table of adjectival declensions would be helpful on 
p 139, on p 141 Notker’s weak use of aTider might have been mentioned. 
Throughout the O.H G section there is no consistency in the use of e for 
"old’ e, and here, as elsewhere, the use (or non-use) of asterisks needs 
checking. On p 164, paragraph 5(jS)^-stems, an example of the type is 
given in brackets. This practical method could be extended, with ad- 
vantage, to all similar cases On p. 176 one misses a reference to types 
like Jdbum and Schema, on p. 178 there is no mention of a type like V%lla, 
Adjectival w-/^(;o-stems should have been included on p. 183f., and 
there might be a discussion of ein and its M.H.G. usage on p. 185. Since 
the table on p. 191 deals with modern conditions, Bcheiden should be 
listed under i, not under vii. On p. 192 it is stated that (in strong verbs 
in modern German) "we find that the present and past participle are in 
the main kept distmct from the preterite and from each other’. This is 
only true of two (in and iv) of the seven classes. When dealing with 
adjectival suffixes (p. 224) -bar is referred to M.H.G. -baere rather than 
to the adverbial -hare. On p. 245 might be added that German fre- 
quently has der Eeksidie Kehse. When mentioning, on p. 250, that "the 
Franconian dialects have left their mark on French’ a few examples 
might be given, particularly of words that passed from French into 
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English (type* guard), also there might be a cross-reference to p. 33, 
note 1 where a number of examples is cited Terms like meschugge and 
Schlamassel, known to every German, should perhaps be added on p. 261, 
the latter term particularly on account of its interesting origin {schhmm 
plus Hebrew mazol). On the same page Geheimsprachen are mentioned, 
and the 6i-language, current m St Gall during the first half of the fifteenth 
century, is adduced A quite modern example is the attJ-language (di- 
syllabic, a a vowel, w a consonant) which is still talked in German schools : 
Kannst Du die aw (pronounced aweh) Sprache sprechen^ becomes Ka- 
wannst Dawn dawie aweh-Sprawachawe sprawechawen? In the enumera- 
tion of school-slang (p. 263) one misses the universal Pauker, Schlauch 
IS more usual than Spicker for a ‘crib’, and verpetzen ‘to sneak’ rather 
than petzen. There is little that changes as rapidly as slang, and many 
of the words given in Kluge’s Deutsche Studentensprache, to which 
students are referred for further details, are no longer understood by 
present-day students ‘The dative took over the functions of the old 
instrumental’ (p. 290) needs qualifying, since in the plural what we call 
‘dative’ is historically an ‘mstrumental’. Is not fdhem. wortum, strictly 
speaking, as good an ‘instrumental’ as d^nu speru't The one exceptional 
00 {Boot) might be added on p. 371, Vehikel (p. 375) has a voiced initial 
consonant. The Index to Germamc Words needs an introductory state- 
ment explaining that mutated vowels are glossed as unmutated vowels, 
that ae comes after ad, that verbs appear in the infinitive form, and that 
verbal prefixes are often disregarded in glossing when the simple verb 
also occurs in the text. 

As linguistic studies developed it was inevitable that the phonological 
and morphological problems investigated should become more and more 
minute. Par too much of this relatively unimportant research has passed 
over into text-books. Smce Phonology and Accidence are the indis- 
pensable background of historical ^ammar, University syllabuses tended 
to become more and more overweighted, a state of affairs by no means 
con&ed to the study of German. It has been difficult, up to now, to 
avoid this over-emphasis as there was no reliable guide to put into the 
hands of students. This book, which stresses all important aspects and 
overstresses none, will allay the misgivings of student and lecturer, and 
it is destmed to have a far-reaching and beneficial influence on linguistic 
teaching in our Universities. 

P. Norman. 

Lo]su>02?r. 

The Earliest Relations between Celts and Germans. By C. S, Elston, 

London: Methuen. 1934. x-f 198 pp. 7s. 6d. 

This book is a reprint of a laboriously written doctor’s dissertation, in 
which the author seeks to throw light on the actions and reactions upon 
each other of the Celts and Germans in primitive times# Taiing up a 
challenge from the side of the historians. Dr Elston endeavours to decide 
the question on purely hnguistic grounds, and by summarily dismissing the 
historical and archaeological evidence he is able to devote the main portion 
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of his book to a discussion of the threescore or so Germanic words or 
proper names for which a Celtic origin has been claimed. With the help of 
etymological dictionaries the Germanic and the Celtic forms are traced 
back to a hypothetical Indo-European type, or t 3 ^es; their meanings and 
possible ranges of meanings are explored, and parallel sense developments 
are considered — even in totally unconnected words — ^in languages as 
remote as Sanskrit or Zend. The conclusion indicated is that in practically 
all cases the two forms are independent offshoots from the same original 
stock 

The dangers of such methods are obvious. On the one hand there is the 
temptation, in which the author is apt to fall, of hazardmg some daring 
etymologies that are often neither relevant to his argument, nor hkely to 
command respect * and on the other hand no really definite conclusions are 
possible — ^the more so because the refinements of modern comparative 
philology have swept away such criteria as the quahty and quantity of the 
vowel in the group of words represented by the Gothic reiks — and indeed 
in several cases others have drawn diametrically opposite conclusions from 
similar premises. On the whole Dr Elston is not lacking in caution, as, 
e g , when he writes ‘the conclusion to be drawn is that Germanic 
hurg (sic is either not related to Celtic *bng-, or is cognate with it Some- 
times, however, his zeal gets the better of him, especially when he is 
combating opposing views, and later on he uses his results as arguments 
towards proving that, while the Celts and the Germans must have been in 
close touch for countless centuries, and a fusion between them must even 
have taken place across their frontiers by Eoman times, the theory of a 
Celtic domination must be rejected m favour of one that postulates a 
considerable amount of trade and commerce between the two peoples. 

Dr Elston has the requisite knowledge of the methods of Comparative 
Indo-European philology, but a fairly large number of slips and incon- 
sistencies make it apparent that he does not possess the necessary control 
over some of the languages he uses. In particular the Sanskrit forms are 
given in a haphazard fasion, or — ^to come nearer home — ^there are many 
mistakes m the Old English examples. He is guilty too of resuscitating 
Heriha, ‘the false goddess who for many years drove out the rightful 
deity from the fortieth chapter of the Germania' — ^to borrow Professor 
Chambers’ happy phrase 

The bibliography is fairly complete, but the same cannot be said of the 
index, which consists of no more than two pages filled with a medley of 
forms. 

A. 0. Belfoue. 

Belfast. 

Die Personenbeschreibung im Mfischen Epos der mhd. Epigonenzeit, By 
Duncan M. Mennie. Kiel. 1933. 164 pp. 

This diligently compiled dissertation collects the descriptions of men, 
women and monsters for works that lie between Wigalois and Friedrich 
mn Schwaben. Part I lists the details of the descriptions (pp. 6-89) in 
an orderly alphabetical manner under headwords th^t make reference a 
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simple matter Eesults are summarised, pp. 89-96. Part II (pp 97-143) 
gives a list of descriptions and discusses them under somewhat mechanical 
headings. Part III (pp. 144-161) surveys the whole field and gives an 
all too short characterisation of the methods and peculiarities of the 
various poets. Further literature on similar subjects is cited, pp. 
152-153. The conclusion is reached (p. 151) that there is no real diflference 
in the description of persons at the beginnmg and at the end of the chosen 
period. 

Now all this is very laudable work and there is a mass of information 
in the thesis which students of thirteenth-century court-literature will 
welcome. Yet it seems a pity that the scope of the enquiry was so limited 
There are dissertations dealing with the description of persons m the epic 
up to Gottfried, in Gottfried’s Tnstan^ m Hartmann’s works, in Parzivah 
And m readmg through the quotations one is struck again and again by 
reminiscences, verbal borrowings and by what we should now call plain 
theft, though admittedly mediaeval authors had other notions on that 
subject. It would have been instructive if these influences had been 
followed up in detail. Another aspect, not touched on, is the inter- 
relationship of the Epigonen, It is to be hoped that Mr Mennie will 
continue his research and present some results that bear on these wider 
and more interesting problems. 

F. Norman. 

London* 

Wolfram von Esohenbach: A Study of the Relation of the Content of Books 
111-7/ and IX of the PaTz%ml to the OresUen Manuscripts. By Sister 
Mary Aloysia Rachbaubr. Washmgton: The Catholic University 
of America. 1934. xiiH-263pp 

^The aim of this investigation’ — so runs the preface — 'is to find out 
which of the extant French MSS. or types or groups of MSS. Wolfram 
used as a source or sources for his ParzivaV There follows a further 
elaboration of this under six importantly worded headings. To the accom- 
plishment of her task the authoress brings, however, no more than a 
journeyman’s industry, uninformed by any spark of critical acumen or 
imaginative insight. She is handicapped further by an imperfect com- 
mand of the Enghsh language: her stiff and commonplace style, strewn 
with unconscious banalities and deviations from traditional usage, is that 
of a foreigner writing without natural freedom in an acquired tongue. 
'Parzival runs from the outdoors to his mother weeping.. .For Wol- 
fram’s Parzival all three knights rank as gods, but one is especially 

outstanding for his beauty, one who is foUowmg as the fourth knight 

Herzeloyde is anxious to keep Parzival at home m order to have a chance 

to give him some lessons Herzeloyde informs Parzival that proud 

King Lahelin has robbed the countries of Waleis and Norgals 

Wo&am however is here not probably humorous Wolfram here, con- 

trary to what scholars often claim concerning his religious attitude, is 
rather pious — Parzival is chided by the hermit. ... Trevxizent tells 
Parzival that a trip to Munsalvasche is very dangerous’ — and so on. 
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Nor is tlie writer’s knowledge of Middle High German free from obvious 
errors For example: ‘Sea air is somewhat soothing to Anfortas’ pain’. 

A dissertation composed under these conditions makes profitless 
readmg; and we cannot attach any value to the results thus gained. 
Every point is laboriously noted, the findings of Lichtenstem, Golther, 
Hilka, and others, are re-aflSrmed; and the writer contributes her own 
discovery, based on a strange and perverse interpretation of Wolfram’s 
text, that Parzival 114, 5-116, 4 was inspired by Crestien’s dedication 
to Count Philip of Flanders With the final concluding statement that 
‘the best types of MSS. for Wolfram are “L”, “H”, “P”, and the Prose’, 
there is no need to quarrel; but the Anhaltspunhte or ‘points of critical 
value ’ amassed mclude more puerilities than can be numbered, and are 
not to be accepted as serious proof. 

‘The field is vast. Many workers are needed for its thorough explora- 
tion ’ We may add, that some sound preliminary qualification is also 
needed. 

Margaret F. Richey. 

Englefield Green, Surrey 

Wesen und Formen der ErzahlkunsU By Robert Petsch. Halle: 

M. Niemeyer. 1934. 346 pp. 11 M. 

This extensive treatise on the Epic worthily continues Professor 
Petsch’s profound studies — ^unfortunately not all easily accessible — on 
the nature of Tragedy, on Dramatic Theory, and the analysis of poetic 
works. It hardly comes as a surprise to those who have watched the 
gravitation of the author’s interest towards the more exact delimitation 
of literary genres His latest work certainly demands and may truly 
claim the close attention of the reader, who will, however, find his labour 
richly rewarded by the stimulation of a new interest and the acquisition 
of much valuable knowledge drawn from the author’s wide reading and 
sagacious interpretation Here it is possible only to outhne the contents 
and point out some of the more significant problems treated. 

The work falls into (a) a general part dealing with the theoretical pre- 
suppositions of Epic and the discussion of its essential features m con- 
trast to those of other literary forms, and (b) a special part which de- 
marcates the various types of Epic. A narrative (Erzahlung) is defined as 
a coherent communication of past facts transcending mere news and 
capable, at least secondarily, of producing an aesthetic effect. It thus 
goes beyond purely factual reports as represented, eg., by bulletins, 
official notifications, or entries in a diary. Its springs are to be found in 
reminiscences of striking events and in attempts to explain marvellous 
features in our experience. The oldest myths deal with cosmic processes, 
with the birth and loves of the gods or with the benefits or evils they con- 
fer on mankind. Then there are the hero legends with their rehgious 
subvariety, the saints’ legends, and the ‘magus’ stories which JoUes 
designates as anti-legends. The Marchen is an early well-developed form 
of epic narrative. 

. The term ‘epic’ is undefinable, but it is possible to determine its goal 
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and delimit its range. In essence it may be regarded as the mental con- 
ception and artistic representation in words of some stirring event m the 
light of its human sigmficance and in the guise of an aesthetically 
effective narrative. The epic author selects, interprets and explains in his 
own way, but his general tendency is objective, he stands midway 
between the 'vita activa’ and the 'vita contemplativa’. 

In the chapter on structure the author discusses in turn the following 
topics: the role of the narrator; epic action (defined as that chain of 
events which occurs in time in the foreground of the narrative and 
appears primarily as a closed series of proximate impressions) , motive 
(a relatively self-contained and independently significant combination of 
features showing the facts in a state of flux and susceptible of stirring our 
emotions) ; formulae (the higher umties into which motives group them- 
selves) ; the march of the action m' steps’, 'stretches’, 'laps’ and'turning- 
points’ or 'peripateias’; leitmotifs used for producing atmosphere and 
for architectural effect; and finally constructive motives of a retarding, 
retrospective or anticipatory character. After the author has shown how 
the Epic regards time and how the time-concept adopted finds expression 
m epic language, e.g , the use of tenses, and how epic space is contrasted 
with what we might call topographical space, he goes on to discuss epic 
characters or personages both heroic and secondary. This section is 
followed by a study of the epic use of milieu (nature, city life, provincial 
hfe, etc.) and of the supernatural world. 

The general part of the work is concluded by a narrative survey of epic 
diction showing how all the stops of the organ can be utihsed for different 
purposes and how, for instance, various metrical forms, e.g., the hexa- 
meter, the four-beat hne, etc. are fitted to express the subject matter 
embodied in them. 

In the second part, in treatmg the various classes of epic narration, the 
author carefully distmgnishes from the ‘ long ’ forms the ' short ’ forms, e.g., 
short story {Novelle)^ heroic lay and ballad, anecdote, such off-shoots 
as robber and ghost stories, hterary fairy tales, and fables The 'long’ 
would include the poetic epic from Homer onwards ; travesty representing 
the distortion of the heroic into the grandiloquent, parody representing 
the apphcation of the elevated tone of epic to trivial themes; the saga 
in its relation to the myth and to the family chronicle, and the fully- 
fledged novel {Roman) in its two main branches, the novel of development 
{EntwicMmgsroman) and the novel of incident (Ere%gmsroman). The 
treatment is partly historical in regard to general development and partly 
conceptual, and many mteresting side-hghts are thrown upon the inter- 
crossmg and mutual relationships of these variegated types. 

The author’s heart is, as might be expected in a German, with the 
novel of development and the saga. The index of authors, however, 
demonstrates the wide extent of his reading, which mcludes English, 
Scandinavian and French writers. It would be mteresting to hear the 
author’s views on the conception and technique of such recent novels as 
Jules Romains’ Les Hommes de Sonne Volont6 — one misses a reference to 
'unanisme— and of Virginia Woolf’s To the LigUh>m^ and The Waves. 
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The treatise is naturally intended in the first place for Germans, and 
underhnes, though perhaps not unduly, the psychological significance of 
the German novel, whereas a foreign critic is tempted at times to feel that 
the much praised psychological ^Vertiefung’ of the German novel is 
stressed at the expense of that ease of manner, that effortlessness in- 
dispensable to the most satisfying aesthetic experience. 

The typography of the book is excellent, and misprints are few 
(p. 104 hohem for ^hohen’, p 187 horror-stnken) Altogether this is a 
book to be pondered over and treasured. 

W. E. COLLINSON. 


Liverpool 


SHOET NOTICES 

In The Clmm of Our Mother Tongue {English Association Pamphlet, 87. 
London -H. Milford. 1934. 12 pp. 2^.) the Hon. Edward Lyttelton makes 
an eloquent and much needed protest against the ^random falsification of 
the meaning of words which has the disastrous effect of impoverishing the 
language In this he will have the sympathy and support of all who have 
any feeling for the beauty of the Enghsh language and for its right use ; it 
is the more to be regretted therefore that he should weaken his case by 
seeming, at times, to object even to that slow change which is inevitable 
in a living language. It is surely misleading to speak of the word wonderful 
as being ‘in jeopardy’ when the use of which he complains (p. 6) is found 
not only in Chaucer but in Beowulf, Or would Dr Lyttelton maintain 
that the strength of Chaucer’s Squire and the gold hangings of Hrothgar’s 
hall were more truly wonderful than a man of outstanding force of 
character and intellectual power? H. W. H. 

Written in the curious English that is cultivated by foreign students of 
our language (e.g. mock garden: pre- and suffixes^), Mr Ole Eeuter’s 
treatise On the Development of English Verbs from Latin and French Past 
Participles (Helsingfors: Akademiska Bokhandeln; Leipzig. Otto Harras- 
sowitz. 1934. vi4* 172 pp. 63 mk.) is the work of an enthusiast, who has 
spared no pains to trace the history of verbs belonging to this category, 
the whole being apparently intended as a contribution to the psychology 
of language. 

The material, which is very full, has been gleaned from the N,E,D., 
supplemented by the author’s own notes from texts of the fourteenth and 
fifteenth centuries, and if — as is frankly admitted — no new facts of fijcst- 
rate importance are disclosed, the book has some suggestions about the 
derivation of these verbs, and here and there earlier examples of their 
occurrence are cited. In both these matters he joins issue with the editors 
of the N.E,D., who, he complains, treat his past participles as though 
they were ‘participial adjectives, or simple adjectives’. In the matter 
of earlier examples the author certainly scores several points, but his 
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claim to have antedated surprise by nearly a hundred years cannot 
be upheld in face of the evidence of the better MSS. 

Nevertheless, on account of its lists, and as affording some useful details 
about these verbs, the work can be safely recommended 

A. 0. B. 

An important Chaucerian dissertation reaches us from Hamburg 
University in Vom Fabliau zu Boccaccio und Chaucer. Em Vergleich 
zweier Fabliaux mit Boccaccios Decamerone IX. 6 u. mit Chauceis Reeves 
Tale, by Marius Lange. {Britannica, Heft 8 Hamburg: Fnederichsen, 
de Gruyter. 1934 7 M.) The author has made an entirely fresh study 
of the points of similarity and contrast in the two French fabliaux — De 
Gomhert et des deus Glers, Le Meunier et les dm cleiis, Boccaccio’s De- 
cameron, Day 9, Tale 6, and Chaucer’s Reeve's Tale, and is chiefly con- 
cerned with the artistic and styhstic side rather than the more mechanical 
points of similarity. The chapters dealing with humour, ironv and satire 
are specially to be commended for their penetrating insight into the 
various writers’ methods and poetical gifts, and for their revelation of the 
secret of Chaucer’s superiority and uniqueness. The individuality of 
Chaucer’s satirical genius is thrown into unusual relief by the detailed 
comparisons which the author makes. It may be argued by some that 
Lange’s conception of Chaucer’s humour as characteristically Germanic 
is in places somewhat overdrawn, though on the whole the outlook is 
unbiased. The other chapters might with advantage have been reduced 
slightly in number by a regroupmg, but they are all full of interesting 
material and bring out the various poets’ individuality as seen in such 
things as their feeling for nature, their attention to detail and mani- 
pulation of the material at their disposal. The study of the charac- 
terisation which occupies a lengthy chapter is ably done and should be 
valuable for purposes of reference as well as for its intrinsic worth. This 
detailed analysis, accompanied by adequate quotation and reference from 
each of the versions, is followed by a handy summary and criticism of the 
writers’ methods and achievements. Other smaller chapters are closely 
linked with this one and deal with points of detail in workmanship. This 
dissertation has been done with great thoroughness and care, and is well 
documented throughout, though the author does not seem to have 
discovered Miss Dempster’s work on the MSS, of Le Meunier. 

J, P. 0. 

A useful contribution to the study of Richard Rolle’s writings has been 
made in Sprache und Stil der englischen Mystik des MiUelalters, by 
A. Olmes (Studien zur englischen Philologie, lxxvi, Halle: Niemeyer. 
1933. viii -1-100 pp. 4 M. 50). After a very concise but useful preli- 
minary sketch of English mysticism and mystical writing of the period, 
including that of Juhana of Norwich, the author gives us the results of a 
systematic investigation of the metaphor and symbohsm of Rolle’s work. 
Concerning this it need only be said that the author is sufficiently widely 
read to be able to bring out the special characteristics of Rolle’s mystical 
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writings and his means of expression set against a wide background of 
useful parallels and analogies The second part of this thesis deals with 
Rolle’s prose style and is much more exhaustive in its treatment. Here 
we see the manner m which Rolle made use of alliteration, rhyme, anti- 
thesis, rhythm, repetition, etc., and special attention is paid to his 
individual peculiarities of style, while we are still given an indication of 
the stylistic mannerisms of mystical writers in general The book is well 
documented and there is an excellent bibhography, and the work main- 
tains the standard of thoroughness and freshness of treatment which we 
have learnt to expect from this series. J. P. 0. 

Partly because of Browning’s wide if not deep study of Rabbinic 
hterature there arose a legend of his having Jewish blood in his veins, a 
legend which, m spite of Furnivall’s researches, has never completely 
vamshed. The influence of mediaeval Hebrew literature and legend, besides 
affecting his style and philosophy, has contributed to the difficulty of 
understanding several of his poems, and therefore there is some value 
in Dr J. B Lieberman’s attempt in Robert Browning and Hebraism 
(Jerusalem. 1934. 93 pp.) to trace back to their sources those poems of 
Browning which are based on Rabbinic writings. 

^Follow the rxjach’, cries one of his characters, and the quest led the 
poet himself into many strange places. Unlike Coleridge, however, who 
assimilated his literary references and associations so completely, 
Browning’s influences lie nearer the surface, so that industry rather than 
intuition is required to follow them up. This is particularly the case when 
the study, as here, deals with the 'manifest’ rather than the 'latent 
content’ of his poetry, to use the fashionable jargon of the day. 

Dr Lieberman has succeeded in identifymg Ben Karshook with Rabbi 
Eliezer ben Hyrcanos, her contention, however, that Jochanan Hakka- 
dosh IS a composite figure based on a fusion of three historic characters 
appears less likely. She has cleared up the puzzle of the Hebrew phrase 
quoted m the note to 'Jochanan Hakkadosh ’, and throws further light on 
the symbolic significance of the title 'Bells and Pomegranates’. In- 
teresting parallels are given to prove Browning’s firsthand acquaintance 
with Ibn Ezra’s writings, though a knowledge of his commentaries seems 
more certain than of his poems. Berdoe quotes several further parallels 
which Dr Lieberman seems not to have noticed. 

This study is marred by numerous misprints, mostly in the English, 
but occasionally in the Hebrew quotations as well, and the translations 
of the Hebrew are not always as close as they might be. Browning’s debt 
to Hebraism is by no means exhausted m this thesis which reaUy touches 
little more than the fringe of a large and interesting subject, 

A. M. 

The twenty-second volume of the 'Sammlung romanischer Uebungs- 
texte’, Cliges (nach W. Foersters letzter Ausgabe in Auswahl bearbeitet 
und mit Glossar versehen von Hermann Brener. Halle: Niemeyer. 1934. 
viii-f79 pp. 2 M.), is a welcome addition to an admirable series of 
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Romance class-texts. It contains extracts from Chges, amounting to 
about a third of the whole poem, linked up by summaries of the 
omitted portions. The choice of passages brings out the psychological 
and ethical interest of the romance, in particular the poet's ideal of love 
in marriage, set up in opposition to Tnstan, The ‘ adventure ’ element 
has accordingly been reduced to a minimum, though a sample of the 
hero’s prowess is retained in the account^ of his single-handed victory 
over the dozen knights who have abducted Fenice. There is no literary 
mtroduction or notes, as these are accessible in Foerster’s editions 

The text is that of Foerster’s third and fourth edition m the ^ Roman- 
ische Bibliothek’, including variants The numbering of the lines is 
retained. There are a few unimportant deviations. In 3684 the reading 
male ancontre (adopted in Foerster’s original edition) is preferred to the 
mal ancontre of the 'Romamsche Bibhothek’ edition Numerous altera- 
tions have been made in Foerster’s punctuation, with a consequent gam 
in clearness. In the short Glossary a useful feature is the reference for 
certain troublesome words to a note m Foerster’s edition or to the 
Chretien Dictionary in the ‘Romanische Bibliothek’. Under dehoneire, 
consistently printed by Professor Breuer as one word, it is somewhat 
surprising to be referred, not to the Dictionary, which supports this view, 
but to Foerster’s note, which justifies the form de bon' eire. In rime- words 
containing tonic e or o the quality of the vowel is conveniently indicated 
by a diacritic sign. The Glossary does not claim to be exhaustive (aunei 
might well have been added), but it is adequate. This excellent edition 
wiU be very useful in seminar work. C. I. W. 

How remote is now Arcadia, and how omnipresent once it was! 
Dr Herta Wendel set about the tedious business of reading the Arcadian 
literature of the principal European languages, ancient and modern, and 
has printed a couple of her treatises in Arhad^en %m Umhreis hukoUscher 
Bicktung in der Antike und in der franzosischen Literatur {G^essener 
Beitrhge zur Romanischen Philologie, 26. Giessen: Rom. Sem. 1933. 
123 pp. 4 M. 60), leaving in manuscript with the Giessen Faculty of 
Philosophy other sections treatmg of the Italian, Spanish, English and 
German Arcadias. The restriction is due to financial causes ; the selection 
is perhaps based on the principle of the greatest good for the greater 
number. The direct association of French and Classical Arcadias leaves 
a good deal unexplained and the reader must apply the correctives that 
were doubtless given in the unpublished parts of this work. As to the 
ancients, Dr Wendel, taking Vergil for her pomt of departure, asks; Why 
Arcadia? Why not Sicily or Mantua? ’ She gives the available evidence for 
bucolic poetry in Arcadia (Polybius, Anyte of Tegea, etc.) before 
Theocritus, and holds that Vergil, though a pupil of the Sicilian, appeals 
over Theocritus’s head to a more ancient and venerable inspiration. In 
Vergil Arcadia is stih geographical and bucolic; in Calpurnius Siculus 
Italian gardens appear in the Arcadian wastes, and Pan is not the only 
deity; in Ausonius an ungeographical Arcadia blooms on the banks of the 
Moselle. The Itahan humanists adapted this material to modern uses, 
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and devised new pastoral genres — ^tlie novel and drama. Dr Wendel 
resumes lier studies with. Clement Marot and Eonsard and accompanies 
the now beperiwigged shepherds down to Andre Chenier, and even to the 
Goncourt brothers. W. J. E. 

Professor G. Boas* most recent book {The Happy Beast in French 
Thought of the Seventeenth Century Baltimore • The Johns Hopkins Press ; 
London H. Milford. 1933. vn-J- 169 pp. II 5 . 06?.) has asmgulartitle, yet 
it would perhaps be hard to find another to describe adequately the subject 
with which it deals — ^the belief held by certain French thinkers from 
Montaigne onwards ‘that the beasts — ^like savages — are more natural 
than man, and hence man’s superiors’. Professor Boas briefly traces the 
growth of this notion from Montaigne onwards, and then, in greater 
detail, discusses its history and development throughout the seventeenth 
century. Montaigne, inspired, it would seem, by the paradoxical writings 
of Ortensio Landi and Giraldi, made ‘the happy beast’ a current idea in 
France. His followers, Charron, Pasquier, La Mothe le Vayer, and others, 
all upheld the superiority of animals over human beings. Onthe other hand 
the belief was violently attacked on rehgious or philosophical grounds by 
Garasse and Descartes, and later by Bossuet and Malebranche. The con- 
cluding chapter shows the use made of this form of ‘infra-primitivism’, as 
Professor Boas calls it, by the satirists and poets of seventeenth-century 
France, The author is skilful in keepmg clearly apart two pomts of view, 
which were apt to become confused, namely the idea that because the 
beasts cannot reason, they are nearer nature, and more capable of 
happiness than man; and the idea that animals are as rational as human 
beings, if not more so, and that therefore they can come just as near 
happiness. Descartes’ theory of the ‘ ammal-machine ’ is carefully studied, 
and full justice is done to Bossuet’s treatment of the subject. 

K. T. B. 

‘ Opera-Comique en Vaudevilles’ is the name given by Mr F. J. Car- 
mody {Le Repertoire de VOpera-Comique en Vaudevilles de 1708 d 1764. 
University of California Publications in Modern Philology, 1933, vol. 16, 
No, 4, pp. 373-438. University of California and Cambridge University 
Presses) to the type of musical comedy or farce, of which the words were 
sung to popular tunes or vaudevilles, only a small portion, if any, 
consisting of ‘ariettes’ specially written for the occasion, or of spoken 
verse or prose. It often took the form of a parody of a serious play. The 
genre enjoyed considerable if not steady popularity during the earlier 
half of the eighteenth century, from its disintegration in the ’sixties 
resulted the prose Vaudeville and the Op6ra Comique in the modern 
sense of the term. Mr Carmody’s list of authors and plays, the result of 
patient and careful investigation, is preceded by an interesting and 
admirably lucid introduction, and sho^d prove a useful instrument of 
research to students of dramatic art in eighteenth-century France. 

H. B. 
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The three writers discussed in the final volume of M. Traharc Les 
Maitres de la Sensibihte fm)igaise au XV I lie Steele (Tome iv. Pans* 
Boivin. 1933. 357 pp 30 fr ) scarcely seem to be sufficiently maitres or 
sufficiently senstbles to warrant such an honourable place in the series. 
The earlier volumes were dominated by Prevost, Diderot and Rousseau , 
of the three authors treated in the fourth volume, only Bernardm de 
Saint-Pierre has any claim to have exercised an influence on the sensi- 
bility of his contemporaries and successors. Choderlos de Laclos is in- 
cluded on two grounds — one, that the characters of his Liaisons Dan- 
gereuses pay due tributes of tears and swoons to the current vogue for 
sensibility, the other that the private correspondence of Laclos reveals a 
humanity which belies the cymcism of his novel Retif de la Bretonne’s 
acute physical sensibility, with its accompaniment of panic fears, emotional 
outbursts and periodic loss of consciousness, early found an outlet in the 
exasperated erotism which pervades his writings. M. Trahard points out, 
however, another aspect of his sensibility, the sincere and deep emotion 
roused in Retif by the natural beauties of his native Basse-Bourgogne. 
Bernardm de Saint-Pierre is shown to be the opposite of Laclos — sensible, 
even sentimental in his writings, hard, often callous and selfish in his 
human contacts. 

M. Trahard tends, perhaps, to put overmuch faith in psychoanalysis 
as a means of understanding literary phenomena, while he is intolerant of 
medical analysis of these same phenomena. In his Conclusion he replies 
to some of his critics, and there is an interesting paragraph on over- 
analytic sensibility, ^ narcisstsme\ leading up to the nmldu siecle. 

It is a pity that minor inaccuracies still mar M. Trahard’s work. He 
is hardly to be blamed for confusing one of the many Roses in Retif^s 
Calendner with the Rose Pombehns whom his father had wanted to 
marry (pp. 160, 169), but it is more serious that the pariah of Bernardm’s 
Ghaumtdre indtenne should be made responsible for the words of the 
English doctor (pp. 102-3), and that he should be made to say ‘La 
conscience vaut mieux que la science’, instead of ‘La conscience rassure 
mieux que la science which is a very different thing. 

M. E. 1. E. 

The Relationship of the Spanish Libro de Alexandre to the Alexandreis 
of Qautier de Chdtillon, by Raymond S. Wilhs, Jr. (EUiott Monographs 
No, 31. Princeton and Oxford XJmversity Presses. 1934. 94 pp, 5s.), is a 
footnote to Morel-Fatio, who in 1875 demonstrated the close dependence 
of the Spamsh on the Latin poem. In 1906, on the basis of a newly 
discovered MS,, Morel-Patio saw grounds for conceding somewhat more 
of merit and originality to the Spaniard, and promised a revised edition 
of his Reeherches on sources, composition and language. This promise he 
did not five to fulfil, and Mr WiUis now takes up one-tWrd of the project, 
a meticulous collation of the two poems and an enquiry into the prmciples 
or absence of principles of the Spamard in handling or departing from 
Alexandreis material. Mr Willis’s approach is by statistics and the cata- 
logue, methods whose appheation to Hterary questions becomes more and 
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more formidable. There are classified lists of settings, of characters 
named once, forgotten once, retained anonymously, of place-names, of 
passages of direct discourse, narrative, description, of Christian and pagan 
elements. By this path criticism must soon we fear attain to unreadabihty, 
which imposes, it is true, its own authority. The conclusions drawn in the 
present study are briefly that the author of the Alexandre christiamsed 
and mediaevahsed the classical story, which Morel-Fatio had already 
noted, that his departure from the literal in passages corresponding to the 
Latin IS due to the exigencies of a different metre, which is of a prime 
obviousness, and that he controlled the Alexandrexs more or less con- 
sciously by reference to the whole body of Alexander material — a meagre 
result perhaps for a deal of honest labour. W. 0. A. 

We are indebted to Mr Wesley R Long for a very competent edition 
of Ha 3 ?i:on’s Flor de^las ystonas de Orient from the unique Escorial 
manuscript Z-I-2 (Chicago: University Press, London: Cambridge 
University Press. 1934 viii4'223 pp. 135. 6c?.). The French original of 
this fourteenth-century Aragonese translation was compiled from memory 
by the Armenian monk, Haytonus, at the request of Pope Clement V, 
and dictated to Nicolas Falcon at Poitiers m the year 1307. It is an 
account of the Tartars, principally m their relations with the Armenians, 
for whom their friendship was not without uncertainty and excitement. 
The last book, which is written in a frankly propagandist spirit for 
crusaders, devises a new plan of campaign for the recovery of the Holy 
Land, using the military power of the Tartars, but without too close a 
rapprochement to such dangerous alhes. The Aragonese version, which 
Mr Long has carefully edited, with vanants from the French and Latin 
manuscripts, was made for Johan Ferrandez de Heredia. Its language 
shows a more pronounced Catalan tmge than that of most of the works 
in the Heredia group, and is not unlike the language of the Libro de Marco 
Polo, which is in the same Escorial codex as the Flor de las ystonas, 
Catalanisms such as mig torn, matex, comiat, and aconssigm (3rd sing, 
pret.), if they are not due to the scribe, point to a Catalan translation as 
an intermediate between the Aragonese and the French original, a 
possibility that Mr Long carefully considers in his introduction. Apart 
from the question of filiation, the language of the text provides abundant 
material for the study of Aragonese in its earhest literary form, and of the 
relationship of this dialect to French and to Proven9al-0atalan. We only 
regret that limitations of space have compelled the editor to hold over a 
large part of his linguistic material. J. W, R. 

Miss Eunice Joiner Gates’ The Metaphors of Luis de Qongora (Phila- 
delphia. 1933. University of Pennsylvania Series in Romanic Languages 
and Literatures, No. 25. 260 pp,) is noteworthy for real insight into the 
subject. Apart from a conventional introduction and conclusion, it is 
divided into four sections of varying length and value. An historical 
survey, ‘Literary patterns followed by Gongora’, is followed by their 
‘Chronological Development’, after which comes the central portion of 
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tlie study, 'Tte Rauge and Characteristics of Gongora’s Metaphors’, 
closed by a survey of the attitude of Gongora’s contemporaries. 

The book does useful service in the first of these sections by stressing 
the fact that Gongora was not a sudden innovator. The object of 
Section iv (the third of the chapters just named), is to classify Gongora’s 
metaphors, their characteristics being tabulated as follows: sustained 
metaphor, parallelism and antithesis, word-play, intensification, amplifi- 
cation, relation between Subject and Object (a short and obscure passage) 
and beauty. No claim is made to have exhausted the possibilities of this 
topic, perhaps a complete mdex of Gongora’s metaphors is hardly to be 
wished for, but a more complete tabulation on the lines of this study 
would have been welcome. The development and nature of metaphor in 
a poet like Gongora would provide an admirable instrument for the 
understanding and enjoyment of his work, as valuable m a new way as the 
syntactical elucidations of Sr Alonso, and the study of the plastic elements 
in Pabst. An example is the matter of G6ngora’s frequent repetition of 
metaphors which is touched upon on p. 115. The development or adapta- 
tion (for it does not follow that a later use is an improvement on an earlier) 
to difierent circumstances of a metaphor, the particular elements that 
reappear (an index to Gongora’s psychological nature, on which Dr Gates 
has some acute remarks to make at times, e.g., p. 126), are worth studying 
in full, both because a difficult metaphor seen in several contexts be- 
comes clear, and reassumes the investiture of beauty it had in Gongora’s 
own mind, and because this poetical economics clarifies for us the whole 
nature of Gongora’s art, the repetition of metaphor to be found in it is 
not a sign of a threadbare inspiration, but rather of enrichment of poetic 
composition, A certain lack of emphasis is felt in this book upon the fact 
that, as the writer herself (p. 90) says . ^ . . he sees in everything a kmship 
to his subject’, in other words the strong conceptist element to be found 
m Gongora. This it would seem essential to perceive in a study of the 
construction of Gongora’s poetry. Dr Gates has suggested a very in- 
teresting line of study which, if she would pursue it in greater detail, 
would place us very much in her debt. E. S. 

With three recently pubhshed volumes — Bihliografia de la Poesia 
Mexicana, by Arturo Torres-Rioseco and Ralph E. Warner (xxxix-f- 
86 pp.); A Bibliography of the Belles-Lettres of Ecuador, by Guillermo 
Rivera (ix-i-76 pp.) ; ^ Tentative Bibliography of Colombian Literature, by 
Sturgis B. Leavitt and Carlos Garcia-Prada (xi-i-80 pp.) (all three: 
Harvpd TJmversity Press; London: H. Milford. 1934) — ^the series 
^Bibliographies of Spanish-American Literature’ of the Harvard Council 
of Hispano-Amencan Studies approaches the close of the task set itself 
by the Council. It is to be congratulated on undertaking such a useful 
and necessary piece of work. In fact, the word ‘tentative’ in the Colom- 
bian bibliography seems almost an excess of caution. No doubt there are 
omissions, but such a little-known book as P4rez Triana’s Cuentos a Sonny 
is listed in both its original English and its Spanish translation, while 
Alfredo Gomez Jaime’s unimportant Impresiones rdpidas, which is 
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simply a note-book of the South American’s inevitable European tour, is 
also included, along with other and more important works of the same 
author. (The place and date of this small octavo by the way are : Bogota, 
Hernando Santos, 1905.) The Ecuadorian volume gives measurements of 
volumes, but for the most part omits the useful authors’ dates of the 
Colombian volume. This applies in some degree to the Mexican biblio- 
graphy, which is preceded by an interesting study of Mexican poetry with 
attractive quotations. E. S. 

In his examination of the language of the Heidelberg manuscript of 
Gottfried’s Tristan {Die Sprache der Heidelberger Handschnft von Gottfried 
von Strassburgs Tristan Ohlau: Hermann Eschenhagen 1934) Dr F. P. 
Pickering has written a httle book of twofold interest. The subject has 
been thoroughly examined for the first time — Professor Marold did not 
deal with the matter in detail m his edition of Tristan — and the method 
has not been used before m dealing with a Middle High German classic. 

Dr Pickering compares the language of his manuscript with that of 
various documents of German chancelleries of the same period. From this 
comparison he draws his conclusions. He uses this new method with 
caution, and points out the dangers that may exist m its use His 
treatise is a fine example of exact scholarship combined with critical 
acumen. A. 0. D, 

Die elsassische Lyrih des neunzeJinten Jahrhunderts in ihrer Abhdngigkeit 
von den Kteranschen Stromungen %n Deutschland by Karl Poschel 
{Schnften des Wissenschaftlichen Instituts der Elsass-Lothringer im Reich 
an der Universitat Frankfurt, 6. 1932. 152 pp. 3 M. 75) shows untiring 
energy and remarkable objectivity. The poetry of Alsace to-day, as 
represented by Lienhard, Schickele, Flake, Eemacher and others, seems 
once more to betray some signs of its mighty German inheritance from 
Otfried, Gottfried von Strassburg, Brant, Murner, Fischart, Moscherosch, 
Spener, Pfeffel, but m the nineteenth century it produced no more than 
the mediocre talent of a Spach, the brothers Stober, Candidus, Zetter and 
Muhl. The author dedicates the first part of his book to a discreet dis- 
cussion of historical and Imguistic problems, the influence of a bourgeois 
miheu and racial character He traces relationships between Alsatian 
poetry and German literature in such movements as the Anacreontic, 
Classicism, Eomanticism and Jungdeutschland, which, however, failed 
to awaken the Alsatians’ sympathy. Their hero was Schiller, whose 
dramas Th. Braun translated into French. The second part of the book 
contains systematic inspection of sources (calendars, journals, biographies, 
poems, etc.). The author does not fall prey to haphazard conjectures, and 
only one or two misprints (e g., p. 73, "bud’ for "but’) mar this valuable 
contribution to the history of German poetry^ A. 0. 
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Mbyeb-Lubkb, W-, Die Schicksal des latenuschen L im Romanischen (Saxon 
Academy, Phil."Hist., 86). Leipzig, Hjrzel. 3 M. 20. 

Meyer-Lubke, W*, Roman, etymol. Worterbuch, Lfg. 17. Heidelberg, Winter. 
2M.50. 
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Mediaeval Latin. , 

Adelardus Bathoniensis, Quaestiones naturales, ed. M. Muller (Beitr. z. 

Geschiolite d, Phil. d. M.A ,31) Munster, AschendorfP. 4M 40. 
Anselmtts, Cur Deus Homo, ed P. S Schmitt Bonn. 2 M. 80. 

Eckabdi, Opera Latma, i Super Oratione Dommica, ed B». Klibansky (auspioiis 
Instituti Sanotae Sabmae edita). Leipzig, Memer. (To be issued in 
15 fascicules at total cost of about 80 M ) 

Mabillon, Acta Sanctorum (re-issue). 11 vols. Macon, Protat. 550 fr. 
Eigobon, Marcella, II Teatro e la latmitli di Hrotsvitba (Univ. Padua, Publ. 
Pac. Letters, 2). Padua, C.E.D.A.M. 

Vatjx, R de, Notes et textes sur rAvicennisme latm aux confins des XII® et 
XIII® si^cles (Bibl. Tbomiste, 20). Pans, Vrm. 20 fr. 

Italian. 

Alfieri, Virgmia, ed. G- Gonfigboli. Mdan, Vallardi. L. 2.75. 

Aniante, Gabriel d’Annunzio, Samt Jean du Pascisme. Pans, Mercure de 
Prance. 12 fr. 

Antona-Traversi, 0., Cunosita dannunziane medite e rare, i. Rome, Casa del 
Libro. L. 10. 

Antona-Traversi, C., D’Annunzio nella vita e nelle opere: dooumenti inediti e 
ran, i. Rome, Casa del Libro. L. 12. 

Atene, P , Rebgione e misticismo m Antomo Fogazzaro. Turm, Paravia. L. 10. 
Baldini, M , La Genesi del Saul di V. Alfieri. Florence, Le Monnier. L. 12. 
Bassi, 0., Tra Classicismo e Romantioismo. Ippobto Pmdemonte. Milan, Dante 
Abgbieri. L. 15 

Bbnoist, C., Le Macbiav61isme, n: Le Machiavel. Pans, Plon. 15 fr. 
Bentivoguo, G., Memorie e letters, ed. C* Panigada (Scnttori d’ Itaba). Ban, 
Laterza. L. 35. 

Berot, P , Poesie e prose, ed. E. Chidrboh (Bibl dell’ Arch. Rom., i, 20) Geneva, 
Olscbki 30Sw.fr 

Boscarini, V., Gb Soritton de U Eroica Perugia, Tip. Grafica. L. 8. 

Campana, M , La Musicalita della lingua itabana. Rome, Augustea L. 5. 
Carrara, E , La Leggenda di Laura. Turm, L’Erma. L. 5. 

Ciasoa, R , Bibliografia sarda, v: Appendice e mdici (Studi Mendionab). Rome, 
Collezione Mendionale L. 30. 

CoRSANO, A , Umanesimo e rebgione m G. B. Vico (Bibl. di Cultura modema). 
55. 6d. 

CossAr, R. M., IJsanze, nti e superstizioni del popolo di Montona nell’ Istria. 
Catama, Prampolini. L. 6. 

Dakte, La Divma Commedia, ed. N. Zmgarelb. Bergamo, Arti Grafiche. L. 300. 
Dante, La Divma Commedia, i: Inferno, comm. C. Grabber Florence, Nuova 
Italia. L. 10. 

Dante’s Divme Comedy, i. Hell, trans. by L. How. New York, Harbor Press. 
$2 50. 

Deutsches Dante- Jabrbucb, XVI Weimar, Bohlau. 14 M. 

Di Giovanni, A., La Vita e 1’ opera di Giovanni Meii. Florence, Le Monnier. 
L, 15. 

Dresler, a., Gescbichte der italienische Presse, m: 1900-1935 Munich, 
Oldenbourg. 8M. 50. 

Farinelli, a , Francesco De Sanctis. Rome, Academy. L. 5. 

Fattovich, N., Seppelhamo 1’ Arcadia. Rofne, Signorelli. L. 6. 
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Fobeeti, F , Gioacchino da Fiore Florence, Sansoni, L. 18. 

Fobestieri, R, Loredana e la narrativa novecentesca in Italia. Bologna, 
GaUan. L. 12. 

Fubini, M., Studi suUa critiea letteraria del Settecento. Florence, Nuova Italia. 
L 8. 

Fusco, Maria, L’ Opera di Giovanni Verga. Catania, Studio Edit Moderno. 
L. 10. 

GnrsTi, G., Epistolario. Florence, Salani L 5. 

Giusti, G , Poesie, lettere e scritti, annot A Avancini Milan, Vallardi L 7 
Granblla, C , Angiolo Silvio Novaro. Palermo, La Tradizione. L 4 
Ladewig, P , Dantes Vita Nuova bei Goethe Darmstadt, Ernst Ludwig-Presse. 
2M. 

La Mantia, G , L’ Ordmamento intemo del Regno di Siciha sotto gli Aragonesi, 
1282-1409. Palermo, Boccone del Povero. 

Leopardi, Epistolario, ed. F. Moroncmi, i Florence, Le Monnier. L, 25. 
Lombardi-Satriaot, R , Consuetudini giuridiche calabresi: Usi matnmoniali. 
Catania, Prampolini. L. 6. 

Manzoni, I Promessi Sposi, cnt. ed. Milan, Tip. Gregoriana. L. 40 
Marino, Maria T., La ‘quaedam profetia*. Palermo, Boccone del Povero. 
L. 10. 

Metastasio, Opere scelte, ed. G. Natali Milan, Vallardi. L. 15. 

Pasquali, S. P., Varianti lunigianesi dei ‘vocabuh’. Catama, Prampolini. L. 6. 
Robdbl, R., Note manzoniane. Turin, Chiantore. L. 18. 

Robdbb, R , The Man of the Renaissance (Savonarola, Machiavelli, Castiglione, 
Axetino). London, Routledge. 155. 

Romagnoli, E., Discorsi critici. Bologna, Zanichelli. L. 12. 

Romano, P., Pasqumo nel Settecento. Rome, Tip Augustiniana. L. 10. 

Sassi, R , Di Agostino AngelelK, umanista fabrianese. Fabriano, Gentile. 
Scarpa, A., L’ Estetica di Alessandro Manzoni. Vemce, Lib. Emiliana. L. 10. 
SoNNB, I., Intomo alia vita di Leone Ebreo. Florence, Nuova Itaha. L. 6. 
Tamaris, Ugo Ojetti, romanziere e novellista. Palermo, Lao. L. 3. 

Tecohi, B., Maestri e amici (Deledda, etc.). Pescara, Tempo Nostro. L. 15. 
Varady, E , La Letteratura itabana e la sua influenza in Ungheria. 2 vols. Rome, 
Istituto per r Europa Orientale. L. 50. 

ZoTTOLi, A., Dal Bojardo aU’ Ariosto. Lanciano, Carabba. L. 12, 

Spanish, Catalan, Basque. 

BiJOQXTBR, Obras completas, ed Gasc6 Contell. Madrid, Espasa-Calpe. 25 ptas. 
Bergmann, H., Madame d’Auhioy und Spanien. Diss. Wurzburg, Mayr, 1934. 
Boletfn de Bibhoteoas y Bibliografia, i, 1, 1934. Madrid, Seminario de Biblioteco- 
nomia de la Umversidad, Per year 15 ptas. 

Bosoh-Gimpbba, P., Relations entre I’lrlande et TOuest de la P^ninsule ib4rique. 
Paris, Leroux. 70 fr. 

Cervantes, Don Quijote, sel. ed. T. Heinermann (Samxnlung romanischer 
iJbungstexte, 25). HaUe, Niemeyer. I M. 80. 

Doyle, H. G., A Tentative Bibhography of the Belles-Lettres of Panama. 

Harvard and Oxford Umv, Presses. 

Giacalone, B., Gli Aztechi. Genoa, Bozzi. L. 4* 

Giabdini, C., Don Carlos (BibL Hiatonque), Paris, Payot* 18 jEr^ 

GOngoba, Soledades, German trd* H. Brunn. Munich, Htieber. 5 M. 
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Goode, Sister Tebesa. Clabe, Gonzalo de Berceo: El Sacnficio de la Mtaa; a 
study of its symbolism and of its sources Washmgton, Catholic University. 

Hamiltoit, E. J , American treasure and the price revolution in Spam, 1501- 
1650 (Economic Studies, 43). Harvard and Oxford Univ. Presses. 205. 

Levi, E., Vite romantiche (Rivas, Martinez de la Rosa, Salamanca) Naples, 
Ricciardi. L. 8. 

Lhande, P , Dictionnaire Basque-Frangais et Erangais-Basque, vi: Kabo-Maba. 
Pans, Beauohesne. 20 fr. 

Madabiaga, S , Don Quixote . an mtroductory essay m psychology. Newtovm 
(Montgomery), Greyniog Press. 425 

MEBRiMAiir, R, B,, The Rise of the Spanish Empire, iv: Philip the Prudent. 
New York, Macmillan. 

Mebton, R , Cardinal Ximenes London, Routledge. 125. 6d. 

Pr&EYBO, E. and E. A Peebs, The Romantics of Spam. Liverpool, Institute of 
Spanish Studies. IO 5 6d 

PtTYOL, J , La Conspiracion de Espoz y Mma, 1824-30 Madrid, Archivos. 

Raphael, M. I. and J. D, M Eobd, A Tentative Bibhography of Paraguayan 
Literature Harvard and Oxford Umv. Presses 

, Rubio, D., Classical Scholarship in Spam. Washmgton, Mimeoform Press. 

Rxtiz, The Book of Good Love, trsl E K. Kane New York, Rudge. 

Shemuel Ha-Naghid, Diwan, ed. D. S. Sassoon. Oxford, Umv Press. 155, 

Thompson, J. E , La Civihsation azt^que, Er. trsl Eva M6traux (Bibl. Bhs- 
torique). Pans, Payot. 20 fr. 

Timoneda. The Aucto del Oashllo de Emaus and the Aucto de la Igle$%a of Juan 
Timoneda, ed. and trsl. Mildred P. Johnson (Umv. Iowa Studies, 4). 

Van deb Essen, Alexandre Eam^se, 1545-1592. 3 vols. Pans, Editions d’Art et 
d*Histoire. 200 fr. 

Vida de Estebanillo Gonzalez (Cldsicos Castellanos, 108-109). 2 vols. Madnd, 
Espasa-Calpe. 12ptas. 

Portuguese. 

Pbovidencia da Costa, J., Der Beitrag der portugiesisohen Nation zur Welt- 
literatur. Berlm, Speyer und Peters. 1 M. 

Tbindadb Coelho, H e G Battelli, Documentos para o estudo das rela 96 es 
culturaes entre Portugal e Itaha, n Florence, Alfam e Venturi. 

Rumanian, Rhsetoromance. 

Hane§, P , Histoire de la htt^rature roumame, pref M. Roques. Pans, Leroux. 
15 fr. 

lOBGA, N., My American Lectures. Bucharest, State Prmting Of&oe. 

Roques, M., La Po^sie roumaine contemporame (Taylonan Lecture). Oxford, 
Univ. Press. 25. 

Stanou, Z , Antologia poejilor tmeri. Bucharest, Funda^ia ‘Regele Carol 11 ^ 

French, Provencal. 

(Place of publication is Paris, unless otherwise stated.) 

{a) General (mdvdmg Linguistic)* 

Bbunot, F , Histoire de la langue fran 9 aise, vm, 1; Le foan^ais dans les divers 
pays d’Europe. Colin. 120 fr. 

Damas, P., La Prononciation ‘franyaise’ du latin depuis le XVI® si^cle (Coll, 
fitudes Latmes). Belles Lettres. 8 fr. 
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Damottbette et Piohok, Des Mots a la Pensee, iv. D’Artrey. 125 fr. 
Bictionnaire de I’Academie fran 9 aise, vi: Phe~Rbv Hachette. 40 fr. 

Doumio, R., Histoire de la litterature fran 9 aise, revue, MeiJottee 20 fr. 

Falk, P , Jtosque et autres termes en aneien fran^ais et en ancien proven^al 
marquent le point d’arriv^e, these (Uppsala Umversitets Arsskrift) la 6d, 
Hbineemank, T , Grundlagen der phonetischen Hervorhebung (Betonung) des 
iVanzosischen Bielefeld, Velhagen und Klasing. 1 M 60. 

Kbenby, E , A Glossary of French Medical Terms referable to the Eye, New 
York, Inst Fr. Studies. 

EIeusb, H , Sach- und Wortkundhches aus den sudfranzosischen Alpen (Verdon-, 
Vaire- und Vartal) (Studien z YKB , , 18). Hamburg, Semmar f. roman. 
Spr u. Kultur 4 M 

Loeebl, K., Beitrage zur Geschichte von montjoie. Diss Tubingen, Gobel, 
Maetial, R., La Race fran^aise Mercure de France 24 fr. 

Peeeot, E , Les Institutions publiques et privees de I’ancienne France jusqu’en 
1789. Sney. 25 fr. 

Plate, R., Zur historischen und psychologischen Vertiefung der franzosischen 
SohuJsyntax Munich, Hueber. 2 M 50. 

Tchbmebzinb, a., Bibhographie d’^ditions onginales et rares d’auteurs frangais 
des XV% XVI®, XVII® et XVIII® sMes. 10 vols. 1927-1934, P16e. 
400 fr. 

Waetbueg, W. von, Franzos. et 3 rmoL Worterbuoh, Lfg. 28: Fundus-Fye und 
Register, Leipzig, Teubner. 6 M 

Webbb, HiLBBtrRG, Die Personeimamen m Rodez (Aveyron) um die Mitte des 
14 Jh. (Berliner Beitrage z. roman. Phil, iv, 3). Jena, Gronau. 5 M. 50. 

(b) Old French. 

Chrestibk. Kristian von Troyes, Erec imd Emde, ed. W. Foerster. 3. ed. 

(Roman, Bibl , 13.) Halle, Niemeyer. 4 M. 

CoEYN, M. S,, Bertrand du Guesolin, 1320-80 (Bibl. Historique). Payot. 20 fr, 
Fohe Tristan de Berne, La, ed E. HcepfEner (Publ. Umv, Strasbourg). Belles 
Lettres. 15 fr. 

Gbsslbe, J., Le Drame hturgique de Munsterbilsen. New York, Inst. French 
Studies $0.50. 

Passion d’Autun, La, ed. Grace Frank, Soc. anc. textes fran. 

Vbeoel, R , Bertrand of Brittany. London, Routledge. 105. 6 d. 

Villon, Oeuvres, ed. Jeanroy. Pans, Horizons de France. 35 fr. 

(c) Modern French. 

Aecaex, P., Balzac Brescia, MoroeEiana. L. 8 . 

Axtebnchb, L, Jean- Jacques Rousseau ohez Monsieur de Mabiy, a Lyon. 
Malf^re. 15 fr 

Balzac, C 6 sar Birotteau, sum de la Maison Nucmgen (Genie de la France). 
NRF. 10 fr 

Baee^is, M., Mes Cahiers, vni: 1909-11 (Coll. La Palatme). Plon. 26 fr, 

Beall, 0. B., Chateaubriand et Le Tasse. Johns Hopkins and Oxford Univ. 
Presses. 65 . 

Bbaotaeohais, Le Barbier de S^iville et Le Manage de Figaro. 3 vols. Larousse. 
3 fr. 

Beaxjmaechais, Thdtoe complet, ed. Allem. 1 vol. NRF. 45 fr. 

Blbjehoee, E., Das VerhSltnis zwisohen ^h4r4dit6% ‘milieu’ und * moment’ in 
Zolas Romanen. Diss. Bochum-Langendreer, Poppinghaus. 
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Boeniger, Y., Lamartine et le sentiment de la Nature, pref. Strowski. Nizet et 
Bastard. 35 fr. 

Boilbaxt, Satires, ed Boudhors. Belles Lettres 27 fr. 

BoiLEAtr, Satires, ed. Gnveaud, Delagraye. 5 fr. 

Borrel, E., L’lnterpr^tation de la Musique franQaise de Lully a la Revolution, 
Alcan. 15 fr, 

Bossuet, Lettres, ed. Massis (Les Beaux Textes illustres). 20 fr. 

Breton, A , Qu’est-ce que le surreahsme? Brussels, Hennquez 1 belga 50. 
Clark, C. U , Voyageurs, robes noires et coureurs de bois. New York, Inst. 
French Studies $2 75. 

Corneille, Th^^tre complet 2 vols. NRF. 120 fr, 

Corrdge. H B^idarida, Theophile Gautier, po^te et critique d’art, en face du 
C. ., Leroux 7 fr. — ^Y. Bezard, Le President des Brosses et le C. Leroux. 
4 fr. — Jaoottbet, Un philosophe aux jardins d’Alcine: Hippolyte Tame 
etleC. Leroux 4fr — ^P JouRDAjL’ifimotionstendhalienneetleC. Leroux. 
4 fr. — ^R. Michea, Cochm devant le C. de Parme et le renouvellement du 
gout. Leroux. 7fr. 

Doenhardt, W., Lessing und Comedle, Diss. Munster, Helios, 

Dormoy, Marie, La vraie Marion de Lorme. Malf^re. 15 fr. 

Boittrepont, G., Jean Lemaire de Beiges et la Renaissance Brussels. 

Dtxbos, Approximations. 6® s6ne. Correa. 30 fr. 

Etcheverry, a , LTdealisme fran§ais contemporam (Bibl, de Phil, contemp.). 
Alcan 35 fr. 

Fagttet, E., Histoire de la Po^sie fran 9 aise de la Renaissance au Romantisme, 
vn: Voltaire. Boivm. 15 fr, 

FiJNELON, Lettre k TAcad^mie. 2 vols. Larousse. 1 fr. 50. 

Fettweis, C,, Apollmaire en Ardeime. Brussels, Henriquez. 3 belgas. 
Friderich, Emmy, Baskenland und Basken bei Pierre Loti Biss. Wurzburg, 
Mayr. 

Fxjnok-Brbntano, La Sooi^te sous I’ancien regime. Flammarion. 3 fr. 75. 
Galtier-Boissi^ire, J., et R. Leebbvre, Histoire de la Presse, n. Crapouillet. 
12 fr. 

Gesslbr, J., Fragments d’anciens trait^s pour Tenseignement du frangais en 
Angleterre. New York, Inst, French Studies. $0.50. 

Gillot, H , Figures romantiques CourviIIe. 18 fr. 

Gillot, H , La Pens4e de Jean- Jacques Rousseau. CourviIIe. 10 fr. 

Heist, W., Zur Geschiohte des autobiographischen Arbeiterromans neuester Zeit 
m IVankreich. Biss. Frankfurt 
Janssen, H., Montaigne fid^iste Nizet et Bastard. 50 fr. 

Kneer, G., Bas Familienproblem m Emile Zolas Eougm-Macqvmt. Biss. 
Wertheim, Bechstem. 

Knowles, Borothy, La Reaction idealists au th6toe depuis 1890. Broz. 60 fr. 
La Brity^jrb, Oeuvres completes 1 vol. NRF. 46 fr. 

Lamartine, Harmonies. Larousse. 1 fr. 50, 

La Rochbeotjoauld, Oeuvres completes 1 vol. NRF. 45 fr. 

Lee^ivre, R., La Vie inquiete de Pierre Loti. Malf^re. 15 fr. 

Leeranc, a., Calvin et T^loquence frangaise. Fischbacher. 7 fr. 50. 

LnisRissoN, F., Madame Lafarge, 5crivame romantique. Bebnas. 12 fr. 
L’Hermite, Le Parasite, ed, J. Madeleme (STEM). Broz. 20 fr. 

Lot, F., Alfred Jarry (Les C6Mbnt4s contemporaines). NRC. 9 fr. 
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Maetvaux, Le Jeu de TAmour et du Hasard Larousse, 1 fr 50. 

Martiko, P., Stendhal (revised edition). Boivin 30 fr. 

Massis, H., D6bats. Plon 12 fr 

Mattbbas, C., Dictionnaire politique et critique, etabli par les soins de Pierre 
Chardon. 6 vols. Payard. 50 fr 

]\![ax, H , Die Satire m der franzosischen Publizistik unter bes. Berucks, des franz, 
Witzblattes. Diss. Munich, Hoflmg. 

MiJBBdiE, Lettres h, Ludovic Vitet, ed. M. Parturier 15 fr* 

MiJRUOiE, Romans, Contes et JSTouvelles. 1 voL NRF 52 fr. 

MoLiiiBE, L’Avare, ed. L, RoUand (Classiques Delagrave) Delagrave 5 fr, 

MoLikBE, Le Tartuffe (Facsimile) Editions des Bibl Nat. de France. 100 fr. 

Raoine, Th^lbtre, ed. D. Momet (Les Grands Auteurs fran 9 ais). Mellott^e. 25 fr. 

Regnabd, Les Joueurs. Larousse. 1 fr. 50. 

Roimaie, C., Louis XIII Hachette. 16 fr. 

Ronsabd, Le Bocage de 1554 (Oeuvres completes, vi) (STFM ). Droz. 10 fr. 

Rousard, Les Odes de 1555 (Oeuvres completes, vn) (STFM.) Droz, 40 fr. 

Schmidt, Margrit, Formen der Angst bei ViUiers de ITsle Adam. Diss Zurich, 
Leemann. 

SOHOLLMEYBR, V., Gustave Flaubert m semen Verhaltms zu Michel de Montaigne. 
Diss (Ireifswald, Adler. 

SEiLLiiiRB, E., Anatole France, critique de son temps (Essais Critiques). 12 fr. 

SoBEATT, E., Pascal (Les Grands Animateurs Chretiens). Malfere. 15 fr. 

TiiiiMAETN, E,, Eug^ne-Melohior de Vogu6. Diss. Bochum-Langendreer, Popping- 
haus. 

Tsao, H, W., La Question d’argent dans le th^itre fran^ais sous le Second Empire. 

Tubotb, R. E , The Sixteenth Century in Victor Hugo’s Inspiration. New York, 
Inst. French Studies. $1. 

ViBNOT, J., Histoire de la R^forme fran9a3se, n: De I’fidit de Nantes k sa revoca- 
tion, 1598-1685. Fischbaoher. 75 fr. 

VoIjTAIRE, Candide. Figui^re 6 fr. 

VOLTAIRB, Romans et Contes. Horizons de France. 160 fr. 

Wais, K , Das antiphilosophische Weltbild des franzosischen Sturm und Drang, 
1760-89 (Neue Forschung, 24). Berlin, Junker und Dunnhaupt. 9 M. 

Weistebt, H., Dichtung aus dem Glauben, ein Beitrag zur Problematik des 
literarischen Renouveau Catholique in Frankreich (Studien z. VKR , 19). 
Hamburg, Seminar f. roman. Spr. und Kultur. 4 M. 50. 

WiLSOK, R. McN., Madame de Stael (CoU. Historique). Payot. 20 fr. 

(d) Frovengah 

Bi^asi, F., Le Poesie di Guilhem de la Tor (Bibl. dell’ AB., i, 21). Geneva, 
Olschki. 10Sw.fr. 

PEXnBGBisin:, S., II ‘Pianto’ anonimo Provenzale per Roberto d’Angib. Turin, 
Chiantore- L. 1(). 

GERMANIC LANGUAGES. 

Hbiligbtoobef, W , Der keltische Matronenkultus und seine FortentwioMung 
im deutsehen Mythos (Form und Oeist). 6 M. 50. 

H03MCHAYSEK, F., Gotisohes etymologisohes Worterbuoh mit Einschluss der 
Eigennamen und der gotisehen Lehnworter im Romanischen (Germswoische 
Bibliothek). Heidelberg, Wmter. 5 M. 50. 
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Leuthold, Dr., Die Runen und das Planetensystem. 1 M. 30. 

Schmidt, L , Geschichte der deutschen Stamme bis zum Ausgang der Volker- 
wanderiing. Die Ostgermanen. Munich, Beck. 32 M. 

Schmidt, W , ISTeuphilologie als Auslandswissenschaft auf der Grundlage des 
Sprachstudiums England, Marburg, Elwert 1 M. 

Scandinavian. 

Edda Aus der Snorra-Edda, Thors Eahrt zu tJtgardaloki, die Sigurdsage, 
herausg von E. Mogk (Altnordische iJbungstexte, 1). 1 M. 

Kj^e-gaaed, H , Die danische Literatur der neuesten Zeit (1871-1933). lO®. 
Wethly, G , Henrik Ibsens Werk und Weltanschauung. Emzelbetrachtungen. 
(Elsass-Lothringische Wiss. GeseUschaft.) 18 fr. 


English. 

(a) General {including Linguistic)* 

Annual Bibhography of English Language and Literature, The, Vol xiv, ed. 
by M. S. Serjeantson and L N. Broughton. Cambridge, Bowes and Bowes. 
75. 6d. 

Bateson, F. W., English Poetry and the Enghsh Language. Oxford, Clarendon 
Press. 05. 

Concise Oxford Dictionary, The. 3rd ed , revised by H. W. Fowler and H. G. Le 
Mesurier, Oxford, Clarendon Press 7s. 6d. 

Dictionary of the Older Scottish Tongue, by Sir W A. Craigie. Part rv, BEOKEa>- 
Chambee. Chicago and Oxford IJmv. Presses. 21s. 

Edgae, Pelham, The Art of the Novel. From 1700 to the Present Time, 
Macmillan Co. 10s. 

Essays by Divers Hands. Vol. xm, ed by W. B. Maxwell. London, H. Milford, 
for the Royal Society of Literature. 7s. 

Essays of the Year* 1933-1934. Argonaut Press. 5s. 

Fttllee, R., Literary Craftsmanship and Appreciation. Alien and Unwin, 8s. 6d. 

Galbeaith, V. H., An Introduction to the Use of the Public Records. Oxford, 
Clarendon Press. 5s. 

Geant, W., The Scottish National Dictionary, i, iv. Edinburgh, Scottish 
National Dictionary Association. Subscription price, £15, 

Halkett, H. and J. Laing, Dictionary of Anonjrmous and Pseudonymous 
English Literature. New and enlarged ed. by J. Kennedy, W. A. Smith, 
and A* F. Johnson, Vol. vn. Index and second supplement. Edinburgh, 
Ohver and Boyd. 12 gumeas the set. 

Hogan, J J., An Outlme of English Philology chiefly for Irish Students, Dublin 
and Cork, Educational Co, of Ireland 3s. 

Kaee, Rudolf, Heihge und Heiligenlegenden in England. Vol. i. Halle, 
Niemeyer. 14 M, 

Leggett, H. W., The Idea in Fiction. Allen and Unwan. 6s. 

Legoitis, E., a Short History of Enghsh Literature, transl. by V. F. Boyson and 
J. Coulson* Oxford, Clarendon Press. 6s. 

Subject Index to Periodicals, The, 1933. Library Association, 

Webster’s New International Dictionary of the English Language. Second ed. 
Unabndged. Bell. 4 gumeas. 

Weston, Haeold, Form in Literature. A Theoiy of Technique and Construction. 
Rich and Cowan* 12s. 6d. 
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(h) Old and Middle English, 
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THE IMAGERY OF ‘THE REVENGERS TRAGEDIE’ 
AND ‘THE ATHEISTS TRAGEDIE’ 

Since the publication of Professor NicolFs edition of the works of 
Tourneur in 1930,^ the debate on the relations between the two plays, 
The Revengers Tragedie (pub. 1607) and The Atheists Tragedie (pub. 1611) 
has been reopened. Fresh evidence has been brought forward supporting 
and contesting Mr Oliphant’s original verdict against Tourneur’s author- 
ship of 22. r. and some contributions have been made to the discussion 
of the dates of writing of the two plays. The plays have now been com- 
pared and tested in the light of their dramatic technique, the charac- 
teristics of their thought, their choice of theme, their prosody and their 
style, including their vocabularies and syntactical peculiarities.^ But so 
far no examination of the plays has been made in the light thrown by a 
comparison of their imagery, and as the means for such an examination 
has been amply furnished by Professor Caroline Spurgeon’s illuminating 
studies of the imagery of Shakespeare’s plays^ it is perhaps time that 
an attempt should be made to indicate the nature of the evidence, both 
of authorship and of date, disclosed by this method. 

As Professor Spurgeon has shown, the imagery of many Jacobean 
writers tends to fall into well-marked categories, and the subjects from 
which a writer thus spontaneously draws his imagery afford an index 
not only to the field of his experience but to the degree of intensity with 
which the different parts of his experience have been apprehended. Thus, 
the classification of the subjects of his imagery in a given play is likely 
to show a field peculiar to that writer at that stage of his development, 
yet clearly related to the groups which will be found in his work as a 
whole, Tourneur is no exception to this general law. If we examine first 
the A,T,, his accepted work, we find certain outstanding preoccupations. 

Noticeable either for quantity or for persistent similarity of usage 
or both are four groups of images, one drawn from kingship and the 

^ The Works of Cyril Tourneur , edited by AUardyce Nicoll. London* Tbe Panfrohco 
Press (1930) 

2 ‘The authorship of the Bevengers Tragedy*, by E H. C. Ohphant {Studies in Philology, 
April 1926) 

® See vanous articles m T (1930: Nov, 13, Deo 18; 1931* Jan. 1, Peb. 5, Apr. 23, 
June 18) and mP M L.A (1931, Sept.). 

^ See ‘Imagery in the Sir Thomas More Pragment’ {JR EJ S. July 1930), Leading Motives 
m the Imagery of Shakespeare’s Tragedies (O.U P. 1930), Shakespeare’s Iterative Imagery 
(Annual Shakespeare Lecture of the Bntish Academy, 1931), ‘The use of imagery by 
Shakespeare and Bacon’ {R EM. Oct, 1933). 
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apparatus of governmeiit, one from building, one from business and 
financial transactions, and one from outdoor nature in tbe specialised 
form of water and river imagery On tbe other hand, there is relative or 
complete indifference to certain groups of subjects that occupy a large 
part in Shakespeare’s imagery: animals, the body, domestic life (with the 
exception of a small but vivid group of food and cooking images), 
religion (not represented at all) and classical literature and legend (which 
has only two). There is an almost equal indifference to the astronomical 
themes that appear largely m the imagery of Marlowe, Chapman and 
Bacon, Other categories, agam, which appear often in Shakespeare and 
many of his contemporaries are only perfunctorily used , clothes, sports, 
outdoor life (with the exception of gardening and water) occur seldom 
(and generally without much strength of feeling), and military images, 
though rather more frequent, are on the whole mechanical and dull. 

Of the four groups mentioned above, those on government, national 
and local, are perhaps the least significant, but they are fairly numerous, 
some twenty in all (a king, a queen, the crown, a coronation, a royal 
progress, a salute of welcome; councillors, the Convocation House, the 
freedom of a city; traitors, conspirators, prisoners and the rack). Of 
these, though the majority are of little interest, some four or fi.ve are 
images of great poetic intensity and stand sharply out from the rest of 
the group and from the more casual usage of the majority of the military 
metaphors: 

Nature thou art a Traytour to my soule, 

Thou hast abus’d my trust. I will complaine 
To a superiour Court, to right my wrong, 
rie prove thee a forger of false assurances. 

In yond’ Starre chamber thou shalt answere it. 

A.T, V, 1 , 14=0-4. 

Here in one brief passage Tourneur characteristically unites the startling 
blend of pun and poetic metaphor in the last line with the precise use of , 
the techmcal term ‘ assurances ’ (terms of peace, truces) in strict harmony 
with the mam metaphor of the traitor arraigned before Star Chamber. 

The other three groups are all more noteworthy. Those on bmlding are 
few, only filve or six in all, but they are united m two respects ; they are 
drawn exclusively from one aspect, the founding, raising and subsequent 
fall of a building, and are, I think without exception, used only to illus- 
trate the founding, rearing and overthrowing of the family of d’Amville. 
They are thus a genuine chain, though a slender one, of iterative imagery 
and show a marked preoccupation with an isolated aspect of a theme 
and an inseparable series of associations. Characteristic of this group 
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of images are D’Amville’s words m the fifth act when he hears of the 
approaching death of the second of his two sons. 

His gasping sighes are like the falling noise 

Of some great building when the ground- worke breakes. 

On these two pillars stood the stately frame, 

And architecture of my loftie house 
An Earthquake shakes ’em. The foundation shrmkes 
Deare Nature > m whose honour I have rais’d 
A worke of glory to posteritie, 

0 burie not the pride of that great action, 

Under the fall and ruine of it selfe. 

A.T. V, i, 92-100. 

In spite of the length to which the image is drawn out a clear relation 
between the idea and the picture is mamtained at each modification; the 
whole passage is a precise and dehcate piece of modulating, as are all the 
long-drawn images in the play. 

The business and financial images are distmguished from those of 
many of Tourneur’s contemporaries not only by their tone, which is full 
of respect and interest (widely removed from what may be called the 
* Alarm-against-usurers’ mood of many contemporary treatments of the 
subject, either directly or in imagery), but also by the techmcal know- 
ledge they reveal and the lucidity with which they are developed, often 
through a complex but exquisitely articulated series. There is, through- 
out the group, a faultless precision, even more noticeable than that of 
the building image quoted above, in the relation of the image to the 
object it illustrates. The series touches subjects such as trade, invest- 
ments, contracts, indentures, repayment of debt and book-keeping. A 
definite area of experience is indicated by such a group as this, and so 
familiar does Tourneur seem with it that we are tempted to credit him 
with professional experience: 

Sir, I will take your friendship wp at use. 

And feare not tbat your profit shall be small; 

Your %nterest shall exceede your principall, 

A,T, I, u, 154r-6. 

Set downe the Body. Pay earth what shee lent. 

But shee shall beare a living monument. 

To let suoceedmg ages truely know. 

That shee is saU^^, what hee did owei 

Both pnneipall and use; because his worth 

Was better at his death then at his birth. A,T, m, i, 3-8. 

In all cases these images, though of relatively low tension, bear the most 
rigorous inspection and have the characteristic lumen siccum which 
Bacon held indispensable to true perception.^ 

^ Advancement of Lmrrnng, Book i. 
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The last group is of greater personal interest. It is the imagery of a 
man who at some time in his hfe (I should think at an early and im- 
pressionable period) lived in a district where rivers and their tributaries 
were the mam features of the landscape. More than this, I should say 
it was the imagery of a man who had handled small sail-boats on these 
same waters and had learnt to watch wmds and tides and the habits of 
currents and mingling streams 

I prithee let this current of my teares. 

Direct thy mclmation from the warre. A,T.i, ii, 2-3. 

bloud, whose unmoov’d streame was never drawne 
Into the current of affection. A T, i, iv, 7-8. 

Of peculiar interest is the extreme precision of the image of tributary 
water running into and, for a short distance after the junction, flowing 
above the swifter undercurrent of the mam stream: 

So thou conclud’st that pleasure onely flowes 

Upon the streame of riches. A.T, i, i, 33-4. 

While a survey, even so brief as this, of the categories of his imagery 
tells us something of the field of his experience, an examination of his 
treatment of images indicates clearly certain of the habits of his mind. 

At the risk perhaps of making an over-arbitrary distinction, I would 
suggest that Tourneur’s imagery falls into two mam classes, one in which 
the imagery has the rare and sudden quality of inevitable poetry, a 
peculiar mark of the Jacobeans, which Tourneur shares with Webster, 
Marston, Bacon, Ben Jonson (as a prose writer), Ralegh and Earle and 
many more; the other which, seen in the lumen sicoum, has a quality 
more particularly his own, a gift of lucidity and delicate adjustment of 
image to theme which, while it often irobs the image of intensity and of 
grandeur, gives a precision, an almost scientific exactness to an illus- 
tration. This is often unperceived at first sight, but upon closer inspection 
it yields that delight proper to exquisite and unobtrusive modulation, or 
the delight we associate with the engineer’s finished diagram, a thing of 
beauty at once for its clarity amid complexity, its economy of line and 
its matter-of-fact serviceableness. 

This distinction meets us early in the play. D’Amville, exulting in 
the murder of Montferrers and the thunder of the storm that has so 
generously helped his designs, turns to welcome Borachio as he chmbs 
from the pit where he has left the corpse; 

Lonely Night-Kaven, 

Th’ast seaz’d a carkasse,^ 

^ In view of Professor NicoU’s snggestion tkat Cynl Tourneur belonged to tke Great 
Parndon Tourneurs, it is perhaps not fantastic to see here the now famous sailing waters of 
Essex or Suffolk. 

® A.T, n, iv, 107-8 (ed. KicoH). nut Hicoll reads ‘lovely^ with the edition of 1611. 
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and a little later lie exclaims m tlie same mood 

Now farewell blacke mgiit; 

Thou beauteous Mistresse of a murderer.^ 

This IS the very language of Marston at his best, and its potency lies as 
much m its simplicity as m its brevity. 

But when at the beginning of the same act, Borachio recites a long 
and carefully prepared description of the supposed death of Charlemont 
and of the ocean lapping about his body, he gives us a description which, 
though in this case there is a certain prettiness not common with 
Tourneur, presents a feat m sustained and related imagery such as few 
of his contemporaries cared to achieve : 

the weeping Sea, (like one; 

Whose milder temper doth lament the death 
Of him whom m his rage he slew) runnes up 
The Shoare; embraces him; kisses his cheeke. 

Goes backe againe and forces up the Sandes 
To burie him; and ev’ne time it parts. 

Sheds teares upon him; till at last (as if 
It could no longer endure to see the man 
Whom it had slame, yet loath to leave him;) with 
A kmde of unresolv’d unwilling pace, 

Wmdmg her waves one in another, like 
A man that f oldes his armes, or wrmgs his hands 
For grief e; ebb’d from the body and descends* 

As if it would shake downe into the earth, 

And hide it selfe for shame of such a deede.^ 

It is this same clear-sighted perception that dictates the close, sometimes 
toughly interwoven images quoted above® and gives us briefer ones of 
the same calibre : 

Dreames are but the rais’d 
Impressions of premeditated thmgs. 

By serious apprehension left upon 
Our mmdes.^ 

And the two modes fuse triumphantly now and again in such an image 
as D’Amville’s 

D’Am. Here was a murther bravely carryed, through 
The eye of observation, unobserv’d. 

Bor, And those that saw the passage of it, made 
The Instruments. . . . 

The unerring precision of image after image such as these, which never 
falters throughout the play, reveals itself at last as a major characteristic 
of Tourneur’s habit of mind. As his poetic imagery is close and inevitable, 
so is this other, his explanatory imagery precise and delicately accurate. 
In contrast with Marston, his immediate predecessor and to some extent 

1 A.T. n, iv, 203-4. ® A.T. n, i, 92-106. 

® Especially the images drawn &om finance. * A,T, n, vi, 29-32. 
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his teacher, this is the more notable. In the whole of the play I have 
only been able to find one instance of an image whose subject defied 
analysis (the commonest of several difficulties met in examining the 
imagery of Marston) and only two in which there seemed any weakness of 
articulation between the image and its theme (the second in order of 
formidableness of the difficulties offered by Marston). All three of these, 
moreover, may alternatively be accounted for by failure of intelligence 
on the part of the reader. 

But imagery is not always easily distinguished from certain habits of 
speech that border upon the figurative and the literal at once, and in this 
debatable and extremely difficult territory there are also discermble 
certain characteristics of Tourneur’s mind. There is perhaps no Jacobean 
dramatist whose personification is more difficult to distinguish from 
literal usage or who more bewilderingly blends pun and image or moves 
from one to the other with a more subtle appreciation of the intricate 
interplay possible between the two. Indeed, after a prolonged study of 
the imagery of this play this habit of crossing and recrossing the de- 
batable borderland between pun and image, or between personification 
and a literal meaning, appears to be the other major characteristic of his 
process, second only in signifi.cance to the lucidity with which the true 
images are defined. 

When D’AmviUe says of ISTature, whom he regards as a kind of tutelary 
deity, that she ‘ winok’d At our proceedings’ he is clearly speaking meta- 
phorically. When a little later he says 

Nature (since herself decay doth hate) 

Should favour those that strengthen their estate, 

it is doubtful whether this is personification at all and not a mechanical 
use of what was once an image and has since passed into an accepted 
subsidiary meaning of the term (as has happened with the modern 
‘ardent’). But a real difficulty meets us with a usage which seems to me 
to fall between the two and is of a kind very frequent with Tourneur: 

That shows there’s nothing in a man above 
Hxs nature; if there were, considering ’tis 
His bemg’s excellency, ’twould not yield 
To nature’s weakness. 

And what, knowing Tourneur’s habit of personifying the faculties and 
processes of the mind (often of his own classifying), are we to make of 
lines such[as ‘My astonish’d minde inform’d me I had seene’ or ‘Thinking 
to make her apprehension bold which appear to me to maintain a perfect 
balance between personification and literal statement? 
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The habit of playing to and fro across the borderline of pun and 
image is equally common. When D’Amville interrupts the music to hear 
the news of the supposed messenger from Ostend with the words *He 
brings the news that makes our music full’, it is pretty obvious that 
nothing more is meant than a pun on the general and the technical senses 
of the word 'full’. But there is something more subtly balanced in the 
adjustment of his words in Act iv: 

Sure there is 

Some other happmess mthm the freedom 

Of the conscience than my knowledge e’er attamed to, 

where there is, I judge, a pun involving an image (the freedom of a city) 
as one of its meamngs. Better still is the dialogue between Sebastian and 
Belforest where an image begets a pun which m its turn fathers an image 
capable simultaneously of a literal interpretation 

Bel. Villaine, give mee way, 

Or I will make my passage through thy bloud. 

Seb. My bloud will make it shpperie my Lord. 

T’were better you would take another way. 

You may hap fall else. 

Tourneur is by no means the only Jacobean dramatist who interweaves 
pun and image or slips from personification to the literal and back again, 
but with him the occurrence is so frequent and the modulating so subtle 
as to suggest that his mind took a peculiar delight in these delicate 
discriminations. 

We may sum up, then, some of the qualities of Tourneur’s imagery by 
saying that it suggests a man whose habit of nund was at once delicately 
accurate, with something of a logician’s love of fine distinctions and 
discrimmating comparisons, and at the same time capable of that sudden 
penetration into hidden relations, that revelatory vision of the oneness 
at the roots of the apparently unrelated which seems to characterise 
Elizabethan and Jacobean metaphor, especially among the dramatists, 
like a legacy from a sixteenth-century Aristotelianism whose inter- 
pretation of the universe habitually sought the one in the many. Side 
by side with these two major types of image in Tourneur, we notice a 
preoccupation with certain subjects which indicate a man who has at 
one time in his life been intimate with rivers and streams and in a less 
degree with outdoor life generally, and has been moulded also by a close 
experience of business and finance 5 we may add that this man also appears 
to have an interest, though less deep, in kings, courts and some of the 
machinery of government and to reveal an isolated prepossession, the 
idea of the rise and collapse of buildings. He shows a perfunctory know- 
ledge of military matters and a notable lack of interest m some themes, 
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such as religion and classical legend, which concerned his contemporary 
dramatists more nearly. 

If now we consider the imagery of the Revengers Tragedie, we find 
there some arresting likenesses and some subsidiary but interesting 
differences. The categories which are most notable either for quantity 
or for some quality in their usage m this play are images from the body 
(particularlybodily movement^ and disease), images from building, images 
from business (particularly that connected with the holding and transfer 
of property), images from domestic life (particularly food, cooking and 
the work of a large country house), images from gardening and farmmg, 
from military life (particularly siege operations) and images from nature, 
especially of rivers, streams and winds. Conspicuous among the subjects 
neglected or omitted are religion and classical literature and legend. 

In this series there are at once noticeable the three unusual and 
unconnected groups, building, business transactions and river and stream 
imagery, which were also prominent in A,T. and the almost complete 
omission of two of the groups untouched there. The resemblance in 
detail is also strong. The building images are not always associated with 
one theme as they are in but with one exception they are drawn 
from exactly the same aspect, the laying of the foundation, the raising 
of a building, a building standing firm, undermined and falling and a 
fallen bmlding or monument. The business images are equally interestingly 
grouped, the relations of tenant and landlord, the management of 
estates, the transfer of property, a dowry, the handling of capital; these 
are all long, accurately manipulated and extremely effective images. In 
addition to these there are less impressive but perhaps no less interesting 
images from auctions, money-changing, bonds, bankruptcy, interest and 
usury, debt and a little group from the routine of an office.^ The river 
and stream imagery differs hardly at all from that of A,T. either in 
quantity or emphasis, unless it be that the experience in iJ.T. seems a 
little more immediate and personal (and perhaps fresher in the memory), 
while that in A.T. is more generalised; it is concerned with streams, with 
a river overflowing its banks, the roar of water, water washing away land, 
tides, winds, a swimmer out of his depth, a man rowing against the tide, 
a boat coming about, a sunk anchor (? twice), and, three times, a 
wmdlass.® 

^ There are sixty of these in all, of which thirty are images of bodily movement or 
action and only four of the sixty are repetitions of the same aspect, 

® Ink, pens, rulmg aeoonnt books, sanding letters, signing documents and registers. 

® Pertinent perhaps also is the unusual and vivid image of the hermit crab {E,T. iv, iv, 
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The other four outstanding groups are notably missing from A.T. as 
the government group there is missing from 22 . jT. The body group is 
largely concerned either with rapid movement or with disease [it might 
be pertinent to notice that in the case of another early Jacobean, Marston, 
the body images, particularly of disease, maiming and destruction, have 
a notable preponderance in the Satires and the first Antonio play (a 
preponderance which diminishes rapidly in the second Antomo play and 
is of normal proportions in the Malc(Ment), and that they show certain 
characteristics in common with those of 22. r and suggest a similar 
phase]. The images from domestic hfe are in part represented in .4 T. by 
the small but vivid group on food and cooking, but in 22.T. not only are 
these greater in number, detail and if possible in vividness, but there are 
added to them some, also of great vividness, peculiar to the running of 
a large Elizabethan farm or manor house, spinning, weaving, knitting, 
dyeing, moulding wax (? candles), brewing, distilhng, and grinding tools. 
In the same way, those from farming and gardening are fuller and clearer 
and seem mainly concerned with fruit growing; there is one very notable 
image that suggests the experience of a county subject to frequent 
droughts ; an echo of the same experience is to be found in a similar image 
in A. T> The military images are not of great significance, but they appear 
to be drawn mainly from those aspects which would concern an ordinary 
soldier’s experience, the only notable point about them being the con- 
stant repetition of siege images. 

Judging, therefore, from the evidence of the categories alone, it would 
seem that the author of 22.r. was a countryman by breeding, brought up 
on a relatively large farm or manor, belonging to a district in which 
rivers and streams were a main feature of the landscape though perhaps 
also subject to drought.^ He had also a well-digested knowledge of 
certain business transactions, particularly those concerned with the 
administering of landed property and with the routine of a lawyer s 
ojfice. That he was a young man might I think be inferred from his 
preoccupation with the body (a preoccupation that Marston also showed 
in his youth and grew out of). That he had some knowledge of soldiering, 
at least to the extent of having been involved in a siege, might, I think, 
be suggested.^ Again, in common with the author of A,T*i he has a 
curious preoccupation with the raising and the fall of buildings. So far, 
then, the chances of these two men bemg one appear pretty strong. 


^ The rivers and the drought would narrow the issue to one district only and that East 
Anglia in which Tourneur may perhaps have been reared. , 

® If Tourneur actually took part m the siege of Ostend in 1601, this group of images 


would readily find its source. 
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They are confirmed by the evidence offered by the treatment of 
imagery in R.T, Here, again, the distinction might be drawn between 
the imagery which penetrates its subject with a sudden, passionate and 
inevitable illumination and that which quietly and lucidly traces an 
affiliation, a process essentially intellectual and dispassionate. It is the 
distinction between Vindice’s cry ^Oh one incestuous kiss picks open 
hell and the ordered sequence of his later words at the sight of Gratiana’s 
repentant tears: 

Yfaith tis a sweete shower, it dos much good. 

The fruitful! grounds, and meadowes of her soule, 

Has beene long dry; powre downe thou blessed dew; 

Rise Mother, troth this shower has made you higher. . . . 

Farewell once dryed, now holy*watred Meade. 

E,T, IV, iv, 55-8, 94. 

Again, as in A,T,, the lumen siccum is necessarily at its driest in the 
group of financial images, some of which have been quoted above. But 
there are in this play, distinguishing it from a number of cases in 
which the precision of outline falters, in which the lumen siccum becomes, 
what Bacon deprecates, a lumen madidum^ and outlines are softened 
and confused, as so often happens with Marston. Most often, it is only a 
moment’s faltering only noticeable by contrast with the precision of the 
rest of the articulation: 

For had hee cut thee a nght Diamond, 

Thou hadst beene next set in the Duke-doomes Ring, 

When his worne selfe like Ages easie slave, 

Had dxopt out of the Collet mto th’ Grave. 

R.T. I, ii, 169-172. 

To much Jacobean imagery the momentary inaccuracy which implies 
that the diamond is worn rather than the setting would be normal and 
unnoticed. But our experience of A,T, tells us that in the whole extjent 
of its imagery there is no confusion of this kind; indeed its triumph and 
distinctive mark is its unfailing clarity. Nor can we find there an instance 
of an image running away with its theme and confusing thereby the 
impression it was designed to sharpen, as Lussurioso’s hues in i2,T. : 

for offences 

Gilt ore with mercy, show like fayrest women, 

Good onely for their beauties, which washt of, no sin is ouglier, 

J?.T. I, ii, 32-4. 

where the relation of mercy and sin is not strictly illustrated by that of 
deceptive paint upon an ugly face, and where the emphasis upon the 
inaccurately drawn parallel only serves to focus our attention upon the 
divergence. These cases, of which there are others in the course of the 
play:, s^^ni to indicate an incomplete development of that dry perception 
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wHch is itself a distinctive characteristic of maturity. Relative im- 
maturity IS 5 I think, also indicated in a certain grotesque imagery very 
like Marston’s and hke his often occurring in close conjunction with or 
even allied to fine poetic illumination . 

Throwne mck -upon the for-head of our state 
Which envious spirits will dip their pens into 
After our death, and blot us in our Toombes. 

B,T. 1, 11, 7-9. 

Here the recovery is surprising and there is the same sense of power 
masked in confusion in 

My Lords, be all of Musick, strike old griefes into other countries 
That flow in too much milke, and have famt livers, 

B,T, V, 11, 2-3. 

while the very mood of Marston’s imagery is in 'Yet all the world meets 
round in the same bent’, with its power derived not from the picture 
(which defies analysis) but from an impression like the memory of a 
gesture or a movement. 

Finally, in his love of puns and personifications, particularly in a 
delight he seems to find in crossing and recrossing the borderline between 
them, blending the two modes of thought or deriving one from another, 
the author of R,T. seems to show a process of mind almost identical with 
that of the author of If anything, his delight is keener. 'He makes 
home royair, says Vindice as he watches the duke’s bastard son cross 
the stage with the duchess, and the double meaning of 'royall’ gives a 
crispness to the otherwise stale image. Again, in 

May not hereafter times open in as faire faces as this? 

They may if they can pamt so well, B.T. v, i, 21-2. 

the sudden change from the gentle image of the opening flower to the 
bitter hint of fraud and superficiality itself depends upon the double 
implication in the word ‘face’; the pun has become a pivot by which he 
turns from one metaphor to the other. The arch-achievement in this 
kind is the otherwise not very effective line of the duchess to her absent 
husband, 'He arme thy brow with woman’s Herauldrie’, where what 
began as the simple (and by this time wearisome) metaphor (the horn) 
takes in by the way a play upon the meaning of arm (verb) and heraldic 
arms which in turn leads on to the metonymy of substituting ‘ Herauldrie ’ 
for 'horn’ which has by now become the heraldic symbol. The greater 
delight in these juggling feats is, I think, consistent with the relative 
immaturity shown in other respects in the treatment of imagery. 

In view then of the great likeness in certain distmctive habits of mind 
that occur in both plays; the unusual precision of the drier imagery; 
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the power of sustaining this precision through unusually long and 
articulated series; the delight in intellectual agility side by side with the 
gift of deep and penetrating poetic imagery; in view of a preponderance 
in both plays of images drawn from certain well-defined and yet un- 
connected fields of experience — ^business and finance, building, water and 
watermanship — I am convinced that the same man was the author of 
both and that if, in the case of A,T,^ his name was Cyril Tourneur that 
was undoubtedly also the name of the author of iJ.T. But because of 
certain differences in the field of experience suggested by the categories 
of imagery and because of relatively different stages m the development 
of his characteristic mental processes suggested by the treatment of the 
images, I think that we are handhng plays with an interval of some years 
between them. Further, because these differences all point to a clearer 
habit of thought in A.T, than m iZ.r., to superlative precision and a 
complete elimination of confused or turbulent emotion, to the loss of 
certain obsessions (the body and its functions), to the dimming of certain 
memories (country life within doors and without and the memories of 
military service), I have no hesitation in placing J2.T. before A,T, in 
date. For all its greater passion and force, its greater co-ordination of 
plot and its amazing synthesis of passions into unity of mood, R.T, is, 
on the evidence afforded by an examination of the imagery, the play of 
a less mature mind than that which wrote the A,T,, though assuredly 
the same mind. If any doubt remained to be resolved, would it not be 
so by the consideration, in the light of the evidence as a whole, of the 
passage which represents the culminating achievement of imagery m 
either play? It is a passage equally in the key of both moods and the 
only passage in either which synthesises at once the qualities which we 
have traced through the imagery of both; the precise and sustained 
articulation and the swift and terrible penetration else only found in 
disjunction are, in the fifth act of A.T,, found in complete union. 
D’Amville, face to face with the Death’s head, looks back with sudden 
realisation upon the night of storm and darkness when he had exulted 
in his triumphant murder. With ruthless accuracy Tourneur kmts up 
into this passage of shuddering horror the triumphant imagery of the 
earlier scene: 

And that Bawde, 

The skie, there; she could shut the wmdowes and 
The dores of this great chamber of the world; 

And draw the ourtaines of the clouds betweene 
Those hghts and me about this bed of earth. 

When that same Strumpet Murder and my self e 
Committed sin together. Then she could 
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Leave us i’ the darke, till the close deed 

Was done: But now, that I begin to feele 

The loathsome honour of my smne, and (like 

A Leacher emptied of his lust) desire 

To burie my face under my eye-browes, and 

Would steale from my shame unseene, she meetes me 

I’ the face with all her hght conupted eyes, 

To challenge payment o’ mee. A.T, iv, lii, 244-58* 

What had been one of the mam conscious themes of the earher play 
reappears as imagery in the later play (whose main theme is quite other) 
at the two moments of highest tension in d’Amville^s life, here and in the 
scene of the murder of Montferrers (Act ii, sc. iv). It is significant that, 
when the passion and preoccupation of the earlier play reappear in the 
later as imagery, it is imagery which, for power and swiftness of effect, 
far surpasses that of any other part of the play. 

U. M. Bllis-Fermor. 


London. 



THE INFLUENCE OF THE ROLLE AND WYCLIFITE 
PSALTERS UPON THE PSALTER OF THE 
AUTHORISED VERSION 

Of no other Biblical book do we possess so many Early English trans- 
lations as of the Book of Psalms. If extant manuscripts are any in- 
dication, some of these translations must have been rather widely spread 
over England in their day. We have twelve manuscripts of the Old 
English glossed Psalters; three of the Middle English Midland Prose 
Psalter; six of the Middle English Metrical Psalter; and of Eolle’s trans- 
lation and commentary some thirty-five copies. In addition there is the 
almost complete Old Enghsh translation, the Pans Psalter, part in prose 
and part in verse, and there is reason to believe that the metrical 
translation, at least, once existed for the whole Psalter. An English 
Psalter was by no means a new thing even when Wyclif and his followers, 
in the latter part of the fourteenth century, undertook their great task 
of Biblical translation. 

Eolle’s English Psalter, for example, enjoyed a widespread popularity 
during the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries. 'It was owned by officials 
of religious houses, by private persons who used it, as a family Bible 
might be used, for their obits (as by Lord Thomas Berkeley, whose 
illuminated copy still exists).’^ Among the many monastic catalogues 
compiled between the years 1408 and 1526, the only English Biblical 
book recorded is Eolle’s Psalter.^ 

Besides this direct evidence for the widespread use of English Psalters 
during the later Middle Ages, we know, of course, that the Psalter has 
always been of major importance in the services of the Church, and 
further that the Psalms have been in all ages near to the hearts of the 
devout. Thus it is not unreasonable to suppose that the Psalms in English 
versions were familiar to numbers of men long before their first trans- 
lation into Modern Enghsh durmg the sixteenth century. 

In his admirable essay, 'The Continuity of English Prose from Alfred 
to More and His School,’ which appears in the introduction to the Early 
English Text Society’s edition of Harpsfield’s Life of More, Eaymond W. 
Chambers shows that the traditions of English prose extend in an 

a S* £lngli$h Writings of Rickard RoUe, Hermit of Hampoh (Oxford, X931)» p. 3. 

Beanesly, The Lollard Ribh and other Medieval Biblical Versions {Cambndg©, 

IoaU), p, odl. 
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unbroken line back to tke days of King Alfred. May it not be that our 
English Psalters likewise represent a continuous thread of Biblical trans- 
lation extending from the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries back at 
least to 1300^ Does the language of the Authorised Version reflect to 
any degree at all the language employed in the Middle English versions^ 
In short, was there established in the Middle Ages an English tradition 
for translating the Psalter? 

The thesis that the early versions influenced later ones must rest, of 
course, on internal evidence. The translators of the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries, we know, had German, French, Latin, Greek, 
and Hebrew texts to work with, but we do not know that they made 
direct reference to any existing Enghsh translations. It is not even 
necessary, however, to assume that they did. During the fourteenth 
and fifteenth centuries English Psalters (including the second Wychfite 
version, of which there are some hundred and forty manuscripts extant) 
were widely used. Many of these Enghsh Psalms must have been 
thoroughly familiar to devout Christians. Many of the passages in them 
must have taken a firm place in men’s imnds and hearts. It is surely 
possible, if not probable, that the translators found echoing in their 
memories English phrases for the passages they were engaged upon. 
The process may have been partly conscious, partly unconscious. Much 
had to be changed in the newer versions for the sake of interpretation. 
Literary excellence demanded many more changes. But turns of phrase, 
Enghsh Biblical expressions, already established by long use, may 
certamly have found their way into the versions which were to become 
endurmg for the English-speaking race. 

When we turn to the internal evidence, we find it overwhelming. A 
comparison of the language of the Psalms in the Authorised Version with 
that in the two principal Middle English versions, Eolle’s and the second 
Wychfite, reveals hundreds of verses and parts of verses similar in 
phraseology. Some of the verses are markedly alike in all three versions, 
many in the Wyclifite and Authorised, and some few in the RoUe and 
Authorised. Frequently, moreover, where the Authorised agrees with 
one or both of the Middle English versions, some of the sixteenth-century 
translations vary widely from the Authorised. A study of these Bibles, 
chiefly the Coverdale of 1535, the Great Bible of 1639, the Geneva of 
1660, and the Bishops’ of 1568, reveals, incidentally, the variety of 
English phraseology ready for the use of translators. The Biblical phrases, 
however, which seem to strike their roots in mediseval soil, usually appear 
in one or more of the Enghsh Bibles which were the forerunners of the 
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King James. There would seem to be a continuity traceable from the 
Middle Ages to 1611. 

In the following discussion of the three versions of the Psalms, the 
Rolle, the second Wychfite, and the Authorised, there will appear 
examples of the similarities found among them. These examples are 
typical of over five hundred which have been discovered. The verses 
presented here are taken from H. R Bramley’s edition of Rolle’s English 
Psalter and Commentary (Oxford, 1884), Forshall and Madden’s edition 
of the Wyclifite Bibles (Oxford, 1850), and William Aldis Wright’s 
Hexaplar Psalter, containing, among five others, the 1611 version (Cam- 
bridge, 1911). The abbreviation R, will be used to designate Rolle’s 
Psalter, W. the Wyclifite, and A. the Authorised. The references to 
chapters and verses, unless otherwise indicated, are in the numbermg of 
the Authorised Version 

That the English language underwent notable changes between 1340 
and 1611 scarcely needs to be mentioned. But that, alongside of this 
linguistic evolution, the art of translating into English made rapid strides 
forward during these three hundred years is here of greater significance. 
This development is clearly seen by merely a hasty examination of our 
three versions. Rolle’s English rendering of the Psalms is m many 
places crude; the Psalms in the Authorised Version are couched in the 
finest of Enghsh prose. This truth is too obvious to require elaborate 
illustration; a few examples follow (the chapter and verse numbering 
under jR, is as in Bramley’s edition): 

E, A. 

4. 1. In tribnlacionn thou made brad 4. 1. Thou hast inlarged mee when I 
til me was in distresse. 

5 11. Grafe oppenand is the throt of 5 9. Their throat is an open sepulchre, 
thaim. 

9. 4. Thou sittis on trone that demys 9. 4, Thou satest in the throne ludging 
rightwisnes. nght. 

11, 7. The wordis of lord wordis chaste. 12* 6. The wordes of the Lord are pure 

wordes. 

We observe in R, a frequent slavish adherence to the Latin, as in the 
last example just given, where the Vulgate reads, ‘Eloquia domini 
eloquia casta’, or in the second quotation, ‘Sepulcrum patens est guttur 
eoium’* Latin present participles are usually rendered literally, as in the 
second example above, or as m Ps. 32. 18 (Rolle’s numbering), where the 
^ super metuentes eum’ is translated ^on dredand him’. Some of this 
awkward literalness is doubtless accounted for by the fact that Rolle 
did not intend to make a free, idiomatic translation. In a sense his 
English verses are a gloss, for they accompany the Latin closely and are 
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followed by expositions which often depend on indmdnal Latin words. 
Close literalness was very likely aimed at, and the exposition would take 
care of the sense. Further, the orthodox attitude toward Biblical trans- 
lation in the fourteenth century opposed free prose renderings apart 
from the Latin base and apart from the established interpretation. 
English was not yet an acceptable vehicle for Scripture; ‘bare texts’ 
were out of ecclesiastical favour 

Limitations of vocabulary are also apparent in K ‘Deliver’, ‘trust’, 
‘salvation’, ‘congregation’, ‘imquity’, ‘countenance’, ‘truth’, and many 
other words which are used over and over again in the later versions 
seldom or never appear in K These few particulars illustrate the differ- 
ence between the translation of the mediaeval age and that of the 
modern. 

Richard Rolle’s importance to the development of English prose style 
is unquestioned. As Professor Chambers declares,^ ‘Rolle’s date, his 
style, and his popularity give him a supreme place in the history of 
English prose’. The style and language of his translation of the Psalms, 
nevertheless, can hardly be called entirely successful. At times, to be 
sure, he translates with great felicity and his expressions bring to mind 
our own modern Psalter. But for the most part his style in the trans- 
lation lacks freedom, ease, and frequently clearness. In the words of 
Miss Allen, it ‘on the whole sounds like an experiment 

The language of the second Wyclifite version shows many of the same 
pecuharities as does that of Rolle, and yet obviously the English prose 
of TF. was a better vehicle for Biblical translation than was that of R? 
Slavish hteralness has for the most part disappeared. Here we read 
already, ‘Her throte is an opyn sepulchre’, ‘Thou, that demest right- 
fulnesse, hast set on the trone’, ‘The spechis of the Lord ben chast 
spechis’. The Wyclifite revisers would never let an adjective stand alone 
as a substantive, even when it might do so with propriety and advantage. 
They were not satisfied with Rolle’s ‘as defe’, ‘as dumbe’, but made a 
finished translation with ‘as a deef man’, ‘as a doumb man’ (Ps. 38. 13). 
And when the Authorised was content with ‘the righteous’, and ‘the 

^ ‘The Contmmty of Enghsh Prose’, p. 101. 

® English Writings of Richard RolU^ p 2 

3 Professor Chambers declares (‘Contuimty of Enghsh Prose’, p. 103). ‘Whilst Rolle 
writes modern Enghsh, the first Wyclifite version, written thirty-five years after Rolle’s 
death, is almost incredibly crude.’ Professor Chambers, however, fails to consider that the 
aim of the translators of the early Wychfite version was very hkely to make a literal 
rendermg and not a free one (see Workman, John Wyclit 2. 162). If he had compared 
Rolle’s translation of the Psalter, instead of Rolle’s prose found elsewhere, with the earher 
Wychfite translation, he would not have found a great difference; whereas the style of the 
later Wychfite is greatly superior to both the early Wyclifite and the Rolle Psalters. 

20 
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heathen', W. has 'a lust man’, 'hethene men’. Another peculiarity of 
W. IS the insertion of the subject 'thou’ after imperatives. Therefore 
when R. and A, have ' Aske of me Tf . reads 'Axe thou of me ’ (Ps. 2. 8) , 
again, W, reads ' here thou my preier ’ (Ps 4 1), and ' kepe thou me as the 
appil of the 136 ’ (Ps 17 8) Such instances are readily found in this 
Psalter. In this version, too, many of the terms which become common- 
place in A are not yet employed. 'Praise’ is usually 'heriymg’; 'trust’ 
is almost invariably ' hope ’ , ' meditation ’ is ' thenkyng ’ , ' iniquity ’ is still 
'wickidnesse’. 

It is of interest and significance to note how many words and phrases 
in A, are translated by fixed counterparts m one or both of the other 
versions. 'Wrath’, for example, is almost always translated 'ire’ in W 
and 'wreth’ in i?., 'feare’ is 'drede’ ('dred’) in the two Middle English 
Psalters; while 'praise’ is usually either 'knouleche to’ in Tf. and 'shrife 
to’ in 5., or else 'herie’ m W, and 'loue’ in JS A knowledge of the more 
common of these parallel renderings of certain expressions is of help in 
comparing the three versions. Where the change of certain words to 
certain other words is established, we expect the modern translation to 
vary from the early with respect to those words, even though the wording 
of the rest of the passage remains similar. 

Many of the expressions peculiar to the Middle English translations, of 
course, may be explained by reference to the Vulgate base. For example, 
.the 'in to the world, and in to the world of world’ of W* {R,, 'in warld 
and in warld of warld’), rendered m A, 'for euer and euer’, is but the 
literal translation of the Vulgate’s 'in saeculum et in saeculum saeculi’. 
But, although it explains certain peculiarities in the early translation, 
the fact that the later versions were based upon different sources also 
gives more weight to the similarities that we find. Considering this 
difference in sources, we might well expect to find little similarity in 
expression between the earlier and later translations. That we find a 
great deal strengthens our thesis. To this aspect of the study we shall 
now turn. 

In the face of a linguistic development from Middle English into 
Modern, in the face of an accompanying advance in the art of translation,^ 
and in the face of a radical change hn methods and sources of Scriptural 
translation and interpretation, we still see reflections of the early trans- 
lators in our modern Psalter. 'My flesch sail rest in hope’, says Rolle, 
‘for thou sail noght leue my saule in hell’ ; and the words in A. are almost 
exactly the same (Ps. 16. 9, 10). For this verse in A, (Ps. 106. 29), 'Hee 
turned their waters into blood, and slew their fish’, we find m J?., 'He 
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tumyd thaire watirs m blode. and lie sloghe thaire fysshis’. Here and 
in other verses that could be cited the wording and rhythm m R, corre- 
spond more closely to the modern version than they do in W* Clearly 
the translation of Rolle in these instances is the smoother and simpler, 
and the more memorable. In spite of the frequent inadequacies of his 
version, it still avoided some of the unlovely, stilted mannerisms of W. 
Followmg are a few examples showing significant similarities between 
R, and A : 


R. 

1. 3. And he sail be as a tre that is 
sett bysid the stremes of waters 

1 7. For lord knew the way of right- 
wis. & the gate of wicked sail perisch. 

2. 5. Than he sail spek till thaim m his 
wreth. 

6. 8, Departis fra me all that wirkes 
wickidnes, for lord has hard the voice of 
my gretynge. 

18 2. Day til day riftes worde; and 
nyght til nyght shewis conynge. 

20. 4 He askid lif of the : and thou gaf 
til him lenghe of dayes, in warld & in 
warld of warld. 

23. 1. The erth is the lordis and fulnes 
of it ; the warld and all that wones thar m. 

36. 20 Thai sail not be shamed in lE 
tyme 

36. 42. And lord sail help thaim, and 
delyuere thaim, and he sail out take 
thaim fra synful. and he sail saf thaim, 
for thai hopid m him. 

50. 16. Lord thou sail opyn my lippis, 
and my mouth sail shew thi louynge 

59. 3. Thou shewid til thi folke harde 
thyngs. thou gafe vs drinke of the wine 
of compunction 

59 5. That thme lufid be dehverid* 
make sauf in thi righthand and here me. 

96 8, 9. Syon herd and was fayn. And 
the doghtirs of mde gladid 

102. 22 Blessis til lord alle his werkes : 
»in like stid of his lordship blesse my soule 
til lord 

104 34. And he smate all first borne m 
thaire land, 

141, 7. I cryed til the lord; I sayde 
thou ert my hope, my porcyon in land of 
lifand. 


A. 

1. 3 And he shalbe hke a tree planted 
by the nuers of water. 

1. 6 For the Lord knoweth the way of 
the righteous but the way of the vngodly 
shall perish. 

2. 5. Then shall bee speake unto them 
in his wrath 

6 8. Depart from me, all yee workers 
of imquities, for the Lord hath heard the 
voice of my weeping. 

19. 2 Day vnto day vttereth speach, 
and night vnto mght sheweth knowledge. 

21 4. He asked life of thee, and thou 
gauest it him, even length of dayes for 
euer and euer. 

24, 1. The earth is the Lords, and the 
fulnesse thereof, the world, and they that 
dwell therem. 

37. 19 They shall not be ashamed in 
the euiU time 

37. 40. And the Lord shall helpe them 
and deliuer them; he shall dehuer them 
from the wicked, and saue them because 
they trust in him. 

51. 15. O Lord open thou my lips, and 
my mouth shall shew foorth thy praise. 

60. 3 Thou hast shewed thy people 
hard thmgs. thou hast made vs to drinke 
the wme of astonishment. 

60 5. That thy beloued may be de- 
huered; saue with thy right hand, and 
heare mee. 

97. 8. Sion heard, and was glad, and 
the daughters of ludah reioyced. 

103 22 Blesse the Lord all his works 
in all places of his domimon. blesse the 
Lord, o my soule 

105. 36 Hee smote also all the first 
borne in their land. 

142. 5. I cried vnto thee, 0 Lord, I 
said, Thou art my refuge, and my portion 
in the land of the liumg. 


The Wyclifite Psalter, in that it gives us a more complete and full 
Enghsh prose, in general shows greater similarity to the later versions 

20-2 
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than does R This is true despite the fact that TF. has mannerisms which 
frequently destroy its smoothness and its rhythm. After one has become 
acquainted with the style of this Psalter, it is often possible, as one reads 
over its verses, to predict most of the changes in woiding and rhythm that 
will appear m the corresponding verse of So it is with the following 
verse : 

TF., 24 20. Kepe thou my soule, and ^ , 25 20 O keepe my soule and 
delyuere thou me, be Y not aschamed, deliiier me let me not bee ashamed, for I 
for Y hopide m thee. put my trust in thee. 


The insertion of the subject Hhou’ in TF., the use of ' be Y not ’ where A, 
has ‘let me not bee’, and ‘hopide’ for ‘put my trust’, are all very 
characteristic differences between the two versions. With such constant 
and, for the most part, minor variations in mind, we find the frequent 
and repeated agreements in the phraseology of the tw'o Psalters most 
striking. 


F. 

1. 6. For the Lord knowith the weie of 
lust men, and the weie of wickid men 
schal pensche. 

3. 5. With my vois Y criede to the 
Lord, and he herde me fro his hooli 
hil. 

4. 3. Have thou mercy on me; and 
here thou my preier. 

5. 11. Her throte is an opyn sepulcre, 
thei diden gilefuh with her tungis. 

8, 5. What IS a man, that thou art 
myndeful of hym, ethir the sone of a 
virgyn, for thou visites him. 

21. 7. But Y am a worm, and not man; 
the schenschip of men, and the out- 
castyng of the puple. 

2L 17. For many doggis cumpassiden 
me; the counsel of wickid men besegide 
me. Thei delueden myn hondis and my 
feet. 

22. 4 For whi thou 3 Y schal go m the 
myddis of schadwewe of deeth; Y schal 
not drede yuels, for thou art with me 
Thi gerde and thi staf; tho han coum- 
fortid me. 

32. 18. Lo! the i 3 en of the Lord ben 
on men dredynge hym; and m hem that 
hopen on his merci. 

33. 5. I sou 3 t the Lord, and he herde 
me; and he delyueride me fro alle my 
tribulaciouns. 

34. 16, Thei gnastiden on me with her 
teeth. 

35. 10. And in thi Ikt we schulen se 

h3t. 


A. 

1. 6 For the Lord knoweth the v ay of 
the righteous: but the way of the vn- 
godly shall perish. 

3. 4 I cryed vnto the Lord with my 
voyce, and he heard me out of his holy 
hili. 

4. 1. Haue mercy vpon me, and heare 
my prayer. 

5. 9 Their throat is an open sepulchre, 
they flatter with their tongue. 

8. 4 What IB man, that thou art mind- 
full of him? and the sonne of man, that 
thou visitest him. 

22. 6 But I am a wwme, and no man ; 
a reproach of men, and despised of the 
people. 

22. 16. For dogges haue compassed 
me: the assembly of the wicked haue 
inclosed me: they pierced my hands and 
my feete. 

23. 4 Yea though I walke through the 
valley of the shadowe of death, I will 
feare no euill; for thou art with me, thy 
rod and thy stafle, they comfort me. 

33. 18. Behold, the eye of the Lord is 
vpon them that feare him; vpon them 
that hope in his mercy. 

34. 4. I sought the Lord, and hee 
heard me; and dehuered mee from all my 
feares. 

35. 16. They gnashed vpon mee with 
their teeth 

36 9. In thy light shall we see ligKt. 
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F. 

40 5, I seide, Lord, haue thou mercy 
on me. heele thou my soule, for Y 
synnede a 3 ens thee, 

44. 8 . Thou louedist nstfulnesse, and 
hatidist wickidnesse, therefor thou, God, 
thi God, anoyntide thee with the oile of 
gladnesse, more than thi felowis. 

50 17. Lord, opene thou my lippis; 
and my mouth schal telle thi preysyng 

70. 11. Seiynge, God hath forsake 
hym, pursue 30 , and take hym; for noon 
IS that schal delyuere. 

70 17 God, thou hast tau 3 t me fro 
W 3 ongthe 

71. 9 And hise enemyes schulen licke 
the erthe. 

72 26. Ml fleische and myn herte 
failide. 

76. 20. Thi weie in the see, and thi 
pathis m many watris; and tin steppis 
schulen not be knowun 

88 . 15, 16. Merei and treuthe schulen 
go bifore thi face, blessid is the puple 
that kan hertli song 

94. 3 For God is a greet Lord, and a 
greet king aboue alle goddis. 

94. 5 For the see is his, and he made 
it; and hise hondis formeden the drie 
lond 

106 20. He sente his word, and hee- 
Me hem, and delyuerede hem fro the 
perisohmgis of hem. 

106. 23. Thei that gon doun in to the 
see in schippis 

108. 3. Thei spaken a 3 ens me with a 
gileful tunge, and with wordis of hatere- 
dyn thai vmgafe me, and thai wend me 
of selfe will. 

117. 26. Blessid is he that cometh in 
the name of the Lord. We blesseden 30U 
of the hous of the Lord 

118. 105. Thi word is a lanterne to my 
feet, and li 3 t to my pathis. 

120. 6 The sunne schal not brenne 
thee bi dai; nether the moon bi nyst. 

123. 2 , 3 Whanne men risiden vp 
a 3 ens vs, in had thei hadden swalewid 
vs quike. 

123. 8 Cure helpe is m the name of 
the Lord; that made heuene and erthe. 


A. 

41 4 I sayd. Lord be meroifull vnto 
me, heale my soule, for I haue sinned 
against thee 

45 7. Thou louest righteousnesse, and 
hatest wickednesse. therefore God, thy 
God, hath anointed thee with the oyle of 
gladnesse aboue thy fellowes 

51 15. 0 Lord open thou my lips, and 
my mouth shall shew foorth thy praise. 

71 11. Saying, God hath forsaken 
him: persecute and take him, for there 
IS none to deliuer him 

71 17 0 God, thou hast taught me 
from my youth. 

72. 9 And his enemies shall licke the 
dust 

73. 26 My flesh and my heart faileth 

77. 19. Thy way is m the sea, and thy 
path in the great waters, and thy foot- 
steps are not knowen. 

89 14, 15. Mercie and trueth shall goe 
before thy face Blessed is the people 
that knowe the loyfuU sound 

95. 3. For the Lord is a great God and 
a great kmg aboue all Go& 

95 5 The sea is his, and he made it. 
and his hands formed the dry land. 

107. 20. Hee sent his word, and healed 
them; and deliuered them from their 
destructions. 

107. 23. They that goe downe to the sea 
m shippes. 

109, 2, 3 They haue spoken against me 
with a lymg tongue. They compassed mee 
about also with wordes of hatred: and 
fought against me without a cause. 

118 26. Blessed be he that commethm 
the Name of the Lord: wee haue blessed 
you out of the house of the Lord. 

119. 105. Thy word is a lampe vnto my 
feete: and a light vnto my path 

121. 6 . The sunne shall not smite thee 
by day; nor the moone by night. 

124 2 , 3. When men rose vp against vs 
Then they had swallowed vs vp quicke. 

124. 8 Our helpe is m the name of the 
Lord: who made heauen and earth. 


There can be little doubt that the correspondence between the Middle 
English Psalters and the Psalms of the Authorised Version is more than 
accidental. In a few scattered verses, where both wording and idea are 
simple and conventional, such similarities could readily be passed off as 
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coincidental. But there may be found hundreds of passages like the 
above, in which the ideas are frequently not simple or conventional and 
the phraseology in the earlier and later versions is surprisingly similar. 
The weight of the material precludes accident or coincidence. It would 
seem that the translators of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries 
approached their tasks already familiar with English Psalms 
Miss Dorothy Everett, writing in these pages, has shown a connection 
between Rolle’s English Psalter and the slightly earlier, or possibly 
contemporary, Middle English Metrical Psalter.^ Fuither, she has found 
between the Metrical Version and one or another of the Old English 
glossed Psalters striking similarities, which she lists. It may well be that an 
English ‘ Psalter tradition ’ extends back even farther than the fourteenth 
century, into the Old English period. One of the continuous threads 
of English prose, connecting the time of Alfred with the time of Thomas 
More, may be the thread of English Biblical translation. 

Laurence Muir. 

Alamosa, Colorado, U.S.A 

1 ‘The Middle English Prose Psalter of Richard Rolle of Hampolo’, in Modern Language 
Rmm , XVII ( 1922 ), 337-50 
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Claude Fauchet (1530-1601) may well be called France’s first 
literary historian. His Recueil de Vorigine de la langue et poesie fmngoise 
(1581), which contains articles on 127 poets living before 1300, is the 
first serious study of Old French literature, and it remained for a long 
time the source of other works of this nature, many of which merely 
repeat what Fauchet had already observed. In his works, Fauchet deals 
with epics, lomsbnces, fabliaux, lyric poetry, satiric and didactic literature, 
and chronicles and histones, and he obviously had at his disposal a large 
number of MSS. as well as printed books. Yet M. Simonnet^ only 
mentions eleven extant MSS which belonged or were known to Fauchet. 
Messrs Holmes and Radoff in an article on Claude Fauchet and his 
library^ mention eighteen extant MSS. which were known to Fauchet, but 
this number should be seventeen, as they refer to a MS. at Stockholm 
by two numbers (V.u. 22 and Fr. Lin) without realising that it is one MS. 
and not two. In the course of researches on Fauchet’s knowledge of 
Old French literature I have traced fifty-mne MSS. which Fauchet 
owned or borrowed. There are also in existence three MSS. in Fauchet’s 
hand. 


I. The mss. in Fauchbt’s hand. 

(1) Paris, Bibhoth^que nationale. Fonds fr. No. 24726. 

This IS a paper MS. (formerly Saint- Victor 997) consisting of 131 
sheets, 260 x 185 mm., bound in one volume. The writing throughout is 
Fauchet’s. The fly-leaf is covered with drawings and inscriptions, amongst 
which is one concerning Fauchet’s birth: ' Je naquis Ian 1530 le 3 jour 
de ]mllet jour de dimanche entre 5 et 6 heures du matin, C. Fauchet.’ 
Another records some books 'baillez a Msr. Vaillant, le 21 mars 1571’. 
On the back of this leaf is a table of the contents of the first fifteen folios, 
followed by the lines 

Et sa vertu estoit encor plus gratieuse 
Compaigne d’un ooeur corps et ame genereuse, 

Et sa vertu estoit encor plus estunee 
Pource que en beau corps on la voioit logee. 

The first fifty-one folios are more neatly written than the rest and the 

^ G Simoimet, *Le president Faucbet, sa vie et ses oeuvres*, m Reme h%stonque de droit 
frangais et Stranger, ix (Pans, 1863), p. 425 Also published separately (Pans, 1864). 

2 Urban Holmes and Maurice Badoff, ‘Claude Pauchet and his library*, in Publications 
of the Modern Language Association of America, XLiv, No. 1 (March, 1929), p, 229, 
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matter is divided into four books, each book being divided mto chapters 
The following are the headings : 

Fol. la: VeiUes ou observations de plusieurs choses dinnes de memoire en la 
lecture^ daucuns autbeurs frangois par C F P Tan 1555 

Livre premier De I’utilite des histoires et qiie ies memoires de Philippe de Com- 
mmes telz que nous les avons sont imparfais Chap. 1 

Fol 2a* Des Autheurs du Romant d’ Alexandre dont sont appeles les vers alexan- 
drins preimerement d’ Alexandre de Pans dit de Bernai Chap 2 

Fol. 3b: Que la ville antiennement dite Lutece estoit bastie la ou mamtenant est 
la cit6 de Paris et non a Melun Chap 3. 

Fol 5a: Des deux Autheurs du Romant de la Rose, Guilleaume de Lorris et Jehan 
de Mung Chap 4 

Fol. 7a. Que sigmfie oe mot Pallefroi. Chap 5. 

Fol. 7b: De Gaston surnomme Phebus, conte de Fois, autheur du Livre de la 
Chasse Chap. 6. 

Fol 8 b De Jehan Froissart historiografe Chap 7. 

Fol 9b. Ordre que Ton tenoit au Duel (ou Gaige de BataiUe) en France durant le 
regne des Rois Charles oinquiesme et sixiesme. Chap. 8 

Fol 156 contains a table of contents for the next fifteen folios 

Fol 16 a • Second livre des veilles ou observations en la lecture (ou leqon) de plusieurs 
Autheurs fran§ois par C. F P. 1555 

Que antiennement les vers rimez de noz poetes se chantoient au son des instrumentz 
Chap. 1 

Fol 16b Aulcuns passaiges de Phillipe de Comines corrumpus restitucz. Chap 2 

Fol 19 a. Histoire memorable de six Francois qui s’exposerent voluntairement a 
la mort pour sauver leurs citoiens assiegez Chap. 3 

Fol. 21b L’estendue de nostre langue avoir est6 plus grande qu’elle n’est mam- 
tenant. Chap 4 

Fol. 24b. De I’estendart qui se plantoit au temps passe au mellieu des batailles. 
Chap. 5. 

Fol. 26 a: Estimologie du mot sergent. Chap 6. 

Fol. 26 b: De Maistre Allain Chartier, poete et orateur fran^ois. Chap. 7. 

Fol, 27 a* Du corfeu Chap 7. {sic,) 

Fol. 27 b* De Gaces de la Vigne lequel a escript un Romans des Oiseaux et de leur 
chasse en vers frangois. Chap 8. 

Fol. 306 contains a table of contents for the next fifteen folios. 

Fol. 31a: Troisiesme livre des veiUes ou observations en la lecture de plusieurs 
autheurs francois, par C F. P. 1555. 

Des contes et de Tongme de leurs digmtez. Chap. 1. 

Fol 32 b; Pourquoi Phillippe due de Bourgogne fut surnomm6 le hardi. Chap. 2. 

Fol 33 a; D’un ingemeur du pais de Genesve qui fit a Pans pareilles souplesses a 
r entree de Isabel femme du roi Charles 8 que le Turc a celle du roi Henri 2 Chap. 3. 

Fol. 33 b* Ethimologie et origme de ce mot malletottes. Chap 4. 

Fol. 34b: Anglois appellez oouez et pourquoi. Chap 5. 

Des marquis Chap. 6. 

Fol. 35 a: Du oonestable et de son etimologie. Chap 7 

Fol 37 a; De Clement Marot. Chap. 8. 

Fol. 39 b: De Pierre de Ronsard poete Chap 9. 

Fol. 42 a* De Jehan le Maire Poete et historiographe Chap. 10. 

Fol 44a* Histoire memorable touchee en passant par M, Georges Chastellans d’ung 
jeune homme de 20 ans sachant toutes sciences, declares plus amplement Chap. 11. 

Fol. 456 contains a table of the contents of the next five folios. 

FoL 46a: Quatriesme hvre de veilles ou observations de choses dignes de memoire 
en la lecture de plusieurs autheurs francois, par C. F, P. 

^ In the margm* ‘ou legon’. 
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Huon de Men autheur du tournoiment d’antecrist 

Fol. 47 a De Hugues de Bersi autheur d’un livre intitule la Bible. Chap. 2. 

FoL 50 b Que cest que blancs murs de Pans Cap 3 

This chapter ends on fol 51 a, which is the last numbered by Pauchet. 
The next fifty-eight folios are filled with notes on various subjects, many 
being explanations of Latin texts. Amongst them occur notes on Old 
French literature as follows . 

Fol. 53a-53b: Du Bomant d’ Alexandre au livre du cousin Ootron. 

Fol 53 b Langue romande et roman 

Fol 66 a D’uns romans appelM Guion de Nantueil 

Fol. 66 a- 68 a. Du Boman Benaut de Montauban. 

Fol. 68a~69b. D’un autre Boman que 30 pense estre de Doon de Nantoil, 

Fol. 69b-70a* Du Bomans Aien d’ Avignon et Garnier de Nantoil 
Fol. 70b— 71a Bomans de Guiot fils d’Aie d’ Avignon et de Garmer 
Fol 71a-72b Bomans de Baol de Cambraisis 
Fol 74a-74b. Que aignifie ce mot ferrant. 

Fol 77a-79a* Coustumes extraites de Siperis. 

Fol. 104a-105a* De deux livres appartenans I’un a M Henry de Mesmes, maistre 
des requestes, & M Pasquier advocat Cest un Becueil de plusieurs vielles chansons 
dont les premiers coupletz sont notez A la fin toutes les chansons sont notees. 

Fol. 105 b: De Blondiaux. 

Fol. 109a: (me.) Xtien de Troies a compose ung Boman C’est h contes des Graal. 
Fol. 109b is blank. The rest of the MS. contains notes on historical 
subjects, genealogies, etc. 

The extracts from Doon de Nanteml which Fauchet gives on fol. 
68a-69b were published by P. Meyer in Romania, xiii (Pans, 1884) 

(2) Home, Vatican MS. Reg. 734. 

Besides the dissertations pubhshed by E. Langlois,^ this MS contains 
(fol 88-93) notes in Fauchet’s hand relative to the history of Anjou, 
including ninety-four lines of a poem in honour of certain relics kept at 
Charroux.2 On fol. 108-9 is a fragment of an Advis sur la pubUcahon du 
concile de Trente, also in Fauchet’s hand. 

(3) Pans, Bibliotheque nationale. Fonds fr No. 20152 (fol. 307). 

This is a letter from Fauchet to M. de Nevers. The heading is in a 
different hand on a slip of paper pasted across the head of the letter. 
As it has not hitherto been published I give the text in full: 

Lettre du President Fauchet a de Nevers 7 Aoust 1587 

Monseigneur Hier le Secretaire Marchant me dit que desinez vous esclairer de moi 
que signifie Arnereban. Vous me faites beaucoup dhonneur dauoir telle fiance de 
mon scauoir mais jai peur que vostre bont 6 ne presume trop de ma suffisance. Toute 
fois (au hazard de toute telle quelle peult estre & a la charge que la presente sera jetee au 
feu si ung aultre dit mieux ou moi mesme dans quelqz temps trouve plus de certitude) 
je vous dirai ce que soubdain jai trouvd. 

1 E Langlois, ‘Quelques dissertations medites de Claude Fauchet’, m Etudes JRomams 
dediees d Gaston Pans (Pans, 1891), p. 97. 

® These Imes are given in full m the description of this MS. in Notices et Extraits des 
manusents de la Biblioih^ue naticmale et autres bihliothkques, xxxiii, ii (Pans, 1869), 
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Ban signifie Mandement publication & cri. Cap 6. Caroli magni Xtn (’) 21, Vft 
nullus ad placitum banmatnr nisi qui eausam suam querere debet la ou Banniatnr 
signifie soit Appelle & vous scanez quen langue Italiene Bando signifie publication 
Apel. convocation Amereban est ce qui reste apres le Ban. Amsi lentend vng qui a 
fait vng liure intitule Bestene lequel viuoit il y a plus de 300 ans II dit Car 
amsi comme .1 Roix quand il vait guerroier bors de son Boiaulme il emmome de ses 
meilleurs bommes vne partie & si en laisse encores graigneur partie en se terre garder 
Mais quand il voit ke il ne puet souffire a tant de gens comme il a amenez auec soi si 
parmande tons cbiaux quil a laissiez & fait son amereban. Amsi me convient &c 
ou ( ’) cbist derrain escrit 

ijnsi Amereban se peult prendre pour conuocation des Arnerefielz comme si le 
Roi par le Ban entendoit seuUement ses Wassaulx de plain fief & par T Amereban les 
Wassaulx des Wassaulx A celle fin que les Wassaulx du Roi par le Ban simple naient 
excuse silz ne mament leurs Wassaulx comme y aiant Ban simple Et les Wassaulx 
des Wassaulx ne soient exemptez dacompaigner leurs seigneurs puis que le Roi les 
semond par lamereban 

Toute fois ]e doubte si le mot Amereban Vient point de Aribannum ou Heribannum 
motz qui se trouuent es vielles bistoires & loix Francoises qui signifioit conuocation ou 
amende pour nauoir nauoir (sic) este a la guerre Au Cap. 6 Versic 72 Si quis liber 
contempta jussione nostra Ceteris In exercitum pergentibz domi residere presumpserit 
plenum Aribannum secundum legem francorum solidorum 60 sciat se debere 
componere Au meisme Chap fol 77 Vf Harnbannum aut aliquod collectum & 
exercitali causa. &c 

Et le mot Here signifioit aussi en viel langaige Ost Armee. Camp Amsi Heri- 
bannum sigmfioit conuocation pour Ost. ou apel pour aller a la guerre. Mais il 
fauldroit plus de temps pour discounr de lorigine conduite & maniere de leuer larnere- 
ban Institution des bommes darmes francois et aultre militie de ce Roiaiilme Ce 
pendant 

MSeigneur je me recommande (?) bumblement a vos bonnes graces et prie dieu 
vous temr en la siene presentement ce 7. aoust 1587, Vostre tresbumble & afiectionne 
seruiteur Claude Fauchet. 

II. MSS. BELONGING OB KNOWN TO FaUCHBT. 

A. Eoctant MSS, 

Most of the MSS. in the following list bear some indication that they 
belonged to Panchet; but as my purpose is not to reconstruct his library, 
but rather to trace and show the extent of his knowledge of Old French 
literature, I have included MSS. which bear notes in his hand, but which 
he may possibly only have borrowed. After the number of each MS. I 
have indicated the works contained m it to which Fauchet refers, either 
in his published works or manuscript notes In the case of a few MSS. 
he has not mentioned any of the contents at all m his writings. 

Paris, Biblioth^ue nationale : 

Fonds latins, 270, 3854, 4728 and 8070 

Fonds fran 9 ais, 

124. Pseudo-Turpin, 

401. (Fauchet wrote: ^C’est a monsieur le fevre precepteur de mon- 
seigneur le prmce de Cond4 qui me la... (a word %Tlegihh^ possibly 
preste) . . .21 decembre 1600 0. Fauchet.^) 
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674. Qm m’a est4 donne par monsieur Arauld (?) lieutenant crimmel 
d’ Angers le 27 octobre 1592 a Angers. C. Fauchet.’) 

699. Chromque universelle by Jehan de Courcy. 

700. CompilaUons by Jehan de Courcy. 

765 (A note by Fauchet on this MS. mentions another ohansonmer 
he had seen belonging to M. de Mesmes.) 

786 Le Chevalier au Cygne, La Conqueste de Jerusalem. Le Roman 
Alexandre 

789. (This IS the MS. wrongly referred to by Holmes and Kadoff as 
7190 It was formerly 7190^ and consists of two MSS bound together. 
The second only, containing Judas Machabee, belonged to Fauchet.) 

837. Fabliaux, Bible by Hugues de Berze. A,B C, by Huon le roi de 
Cambrai Chatonet by Jehan du Chastelet. Songe d^Enfer by Eaoul 
de Houdenc Jeu de la Feuillee by Adam de la Hale. Cnenes de Pans by 
Guillaume de la Villeneuve. Honte et Puterie by Eichard de Lille Works 
of Eutebeuf. Dit de Fortune, 

859. Auberi le Bourgoing, 

1442, Gann le Lorrain, 

1454 Wace’s Brut, i 

1660. (Bought by Fauchet in 1570.) Roman de la Rose, 

1568. (Acquired by Fauchet in 1596.) Roman de la Rose, 

1593. (Acqmred by Fauchet from M. de Eoissi in exchange for a 
French Chronicle.) Fabliaux Art d' Amors by Gmart. Vers de la Mort 
by Helmand Antichrist by Huon de Mery. Renart le nouvel by Jaque- 
mart Gielee Evangile aux femmes by Jehan du Pm. Pour orgueilleux 
humilier, Songe d^Enfer by Eaoul de Houdenc. Contempt du Monde by 
Eenault d’Audon. Fables by Mane de Prance. Works of Eutebeuf 
Jugement d^ Amour, Le Bachelier d^Armes, L'outillement au vilain, 

1621. (Acquired by Fauchet in 1596.) Chevalier au Cygne, Conqueste 
de Jerusalem, Pseudo-Turpin, 

1637. Ciperis de Vignevaux. 

1645. Pelennage de la vie humaine by Guillaume de Peguilleville, 
2140. Roman de Fauvel. 

2233. Aiquin, 

6003. Rdoit d’un menestrel de Reims, 

24365. Roman Alexandre, by Jehan liNevelois. 

24428. Image du Monde by Gossuin. Volucraire by Omont. (Fauchet 
took these two works, which foUow one another in the MS., as one — 
V Image du monde, which he ascribes to Omont.) Fables by Marie de 
France. 
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25405. Bible by Guiot de Provms Bible by Hugues de Berze. UEs- 
toire h Romans de Monseignor Thiebault de Mailli. Fables by Mane de 
France. Romans de Cante by Renclus de Moihens. 

25408. 

25462. (This is presumably the MS. referred to by Holmes and Radoff 
as N.D. cote 14, No. 7. It was formerly Notre Dame M. 7.) Uordene 
de chevalene Romans de Cante by Renclus de Moiliens. 

25545. Fabliaux La Descnssions des Religions by Huon le Roi de 
Cambrai. Fables by Marie de France Romans de Carite by Renclus de 
Moihens. Bestiare d^ Amours by Richard de Fournival. 

Rome, Vatican. 

Reg 610 Chromque des Francs. 

Reg. 753. Journal d^un bourgeois de Pans. 

Reg. 767. Miroir historial. 

Reg. 791. Chromque de Normandie. 

Reg. 811. Chronique. 

Reg. 936. Chronique de Normandie by Guillaume de JumiSges. 
Pseudo-Turpin. 

Reg. 967. Chronique de Hainaut. 

Reg. 1211. 

Reg. 1350. (Acquired by Fauchet in 1596.) 

Reg. 1490. Jeu de la Feuillee by Adam de la Hale. 

Reg. 1501. 

Reg. 1522. (Fauchet says in his Recueil that he borrowed this MS. 
from M. Matherel, but on the first folio is written ‘C’est a moi Fauchet’. 
Possibly he found the MS. so interesting that he bought it later.) Romm 
de la Rose. 66 jeux-partis. Tornoiment as dames de Pans by Pierre 
Gencien. 

Reg. 1683. Codicille de Jehan de Meung. 

Reg. 1684. 

Reg. 1687. Roman de Graal. (Prose version of Robert de Boron’s 
work.) 

Reg. 1699. (* Achept4 le 26 aoust 1594, 40 souls. C. Fauchet’. This is 
the only MS. on which Fauchet has recorded the price he paid for it.) 

Reg. 1725, Lancelot. Meraugis de Portlesguez. Guillaume de D6le. 
(This MS. also contains Yvain but the quotations from it which Fauchet 
gives were taken from another MS.) 

Ottob, 3064. Fables by Marie de France. 
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Stockholm ^ 

D. 1311 (Bnt. Ill,) (Acquired by Fauchet m 1596 ) Chromque angle- 
normande. 

D. 1281 (Fr. VIII.) Chronique des dues d'Orleans, 

M. 305 (Fr. xxxviii.) 

V U.14 (Fr. XLiv.) 

V.U.16 (Fr. XLVi.) 

V.U.22 (Fr. Liii ) (Holmes and Radoff refer to V.u.22 and Fr. liii as 
if they were two MSS. instead of one.) Antichrist by Huon de Mery. 

(Fr. Liv) 

Berlin, Konigl. Bibl. 

Gall. qu. 48. (This MS. was formerly at Rome, Vatican Reg. 1361.) 
Meraugis de Portlesguez, Antichrist by Huon de M6ry. 

London, British Museum. 

Addit. 15606. Bihle by Hugues de Berz4. 

University of Leyden. 

Is. Vossii codex Latinus oct. No. 60. (This is a MS. which Fauchet 
borrowed from M. Pithou.) Chanson de Sainte Foi d^Agen. 

B. MSS which are no longer extant. 

Fauchet mentions the following MSS. which are believed to be no 
longer extant: 

(1) A MS. containing Renaut de Montauban, Boon de Nanteuil, Aye 
d^ Avignon and Gui de Nanteuil. These were originally separate MSS., 
but when Fauchet saw them they were sewn together. He tells us that 
the MS was incomplete ; in particular the first sheet of each work, which 
was illuminated, had been damaged. Fauchet copied 196 lines from 
Renaut de Montauban (eighteen of which are not to be found in Castets’ 
edition 2), seventy-six lines from Aye d' Avignon (thirty-seven of which 
do not occur in the known MSS.) and 108 lines from Gui de Nanteuil 
(twenty of which do not occur in the known MSS.). The lines from Boon 
de Nanteuil^ of which no MS, exists, have been published by P. Meyer.^ 

(2) A MS. of Cipens de Yignevaux^ besides B.N. 1637, since he says 
he saw two MSS. of it, 'rompues au commencement, au milieu & a la 
fin’. 

^ The numbers in brackets are those given in G. Stephens, ForUchning dfver defornamsta 
B^tuha och Fransyska Bandsknfterna uti Kongl. Biblwtheket ^ Stockholm (Stockholm, 

^ F. Castets, ‘Les quatre fils Aymon% in Berne des langues romanes. xlix-li (Mont- 
pelher, 1906-8). ^ ^ » v 

® See above. 
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(3) A MS. containing the works of Crestien de Troyes. Fauchet saw 
this in a printer’s shop, being used by the printers to fill their 'sticks’, 
and, fearing that the rest of the MS. was lost, he copied out what re- 
mained The lines which he gives are from Perceval and Yvatn, 

(4) A MS which he borrowed from Pasquier containing the Bible de 
Gmot de Provins and the Bible de Hugues de Berze ^ 

(5) Another MS. containing the Bible de Hugues de Berzd which he 
saw in the 'bibliotheque du roi’. 

(6) A chansonnier^ borrowed from M. Henri de Mesmes, seigneur de 
Roissy. From the description of this cJiansonnier given m Fauchet’s MS 
notes, and the references to it m the Recueil, I have been able to recon- 
struct its contents to a certain extent, as follows 

Fol. la,** Tiabaut de Champagne (10 chansons): 

1. Quant fine amour me prie que je chant (306) 

2. Feudle ne flour ne vaut riens en chantant (324). 

3 Dame, Ton dit que Ton muert bien de joie (1727). 

4. Je n’os chanter trop tart ne trop souvent (733). 

5 Coustume est bien quant on tient un prison (1880). 

6. De bone amour vient science et bont6 (407) 

7. Je (Bien) me cuidoie partir (1440). 

8. Qui plus (bien) aime, plus endure (2095) 

9. Tuit mi desir et tuit mi grief tourment (741). 

10. Tant ai amours servies longuement (711). 

Fol 6a, Gace Brul4 (49 chansons): 

1. Au renouveau de la doulceur d’est6 (437). 

2. Cil qui d’ amour me conseille (565) 

5. D’amours qui m*a tolu a moi (1664), 

8. J’ay oubli^ pome et travaux (389). 

Fol 29b, Chastelam de Coucy (15 or more chansons): 

1. Ahi, amours tant dure departie (1125). 

2 Commencement de douce saison bole (590). 

3 Li nouviaus tans et mais et violete (986). 

4 Mout m’est bele la douce comen 9 ance (209). 

15. A vous amant, plus qu’a nul autre gent (679) 

Fol. 38b, Blondel de Nesle (12 chansons): 

1, Quant je plus sui en paor de ma vie (1227). 

3. Bien doit chanter cui fine amour adrece (482). 

6 J’am par coustume et par us (2124). 

8. Chanter m’estuet, ear joie ai recouvr^e (551). 

10. Se savoient mon tourment (742). 

^ The Imes which Fauchet gives as begmmng the BibU de Bugues de Berzd m this and 
the following MS. are in reahty the first Imes of UArmeure du OhevaUeTf but those quoted 
as coming from the end belong to the B%ble, The two works seem to have been confused. 

® I have given the first hue of each chanson mentioned by Fauchet, with (in brackets) 
the number of it in G. Raynaud, B%hhogTaph%e des Ohamonmers franeais des XIIP et 
X/F® sikles (Fans, 1884), 

® This was not ongmally the beginning of the MS Fauchet noted that the first two pages 
appeared to have been cut ofi. 
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Fol. 44 b, Perrin d’Angicourt (27 or more chansons) 

1. Quant h cmcejus s’ eerie (1148).’- 
11. Quant voi le felon tans fine (460) 

15 Amours dont sens et courtoisie (1118). 

17 Onques pour esloignement (672). 

22 Quant partis sui en Provence (625). 

Fol 57a, Thierry de Soissons (9 or more chansons): 

1. A la plus saige et a la melz vaillant (363) 

9 Se j’ai lone tans est6 en Bomanie (1204) 

Fol. 65a, Thibaut de Blaison (5 chansons). 

1. Bien voi que ne puis morir (1433) 

Foljf 67 a, Gautier de Dargies (8 chansons) 

I. Bien font amours lor talent (738) 

6 Or chant novel car longuement (708). 

Fol 71a, Jehan Momot d’ Arras (6 or more chansons) 

1. Li douz termmes m’agree (490). 

6. Amours n’est pas que c’on die (1135). 

Fol. 74b, GiUebert de BerneviUe (13 or more chansons): 

1. Haute chose a en amour (1954). 

Fol. 80b, Riohart de SemiUi (4 or more chansons): 

1. L’autrier chevauchoie delez Pans (1583). 

Fol. 83 b, Vidame de Chartres (4 chansons) 

1. Tant ai d’ amour qu’en chantant m’estuet plamdre (130). 

2. Quant la saison du dous tans s’asseure (2086). 

Fol 85b, Robert de Blois (4 chansons)* 

1. Tant com je fusse fors de ma contree (502). 

Fol 87, Raoul de Ferrieres (4 chansons): 

1. Une haute amour qui esprent (673) 

Fol 89, Robert de Reims (3 or more chansons): 

1. Bien s’est amours honme (1163). 

3. Qui bien veut amour descrire (1655). 

Fol 91b, Jehan Momot de Pans (9 chansons): 

1 Au nouviau terns que nest la violette (987). 

Fol 96b, Cede de la Couroirie (5 chansons): 

1. Trop ai longuement fet grant consivrance (210), 

Fol. 99 b, Jehan Erars (? chansons) 

1. Dehors lone pr6 el bosquet (570). 

Fol 101 b, Raoul de Beauvais ( ’ chansons) : 

1. Delez un pr6 verdoyant (368) 

? Remembrance de bone amour (1943) 

Fol 103b, Gautier d’Espmois (5 or more chansons). 

1. Quant VOI yver et froideur apparoir (1784) 

2 Tout autresi comme Taimant degoit (1840). 

^ This is given m Fauchet’s notes as the first hue of the first chanson, but in the JRecueil 
he says that the first contamed a reference to a lady hvmg m Pans This one does not, but 
that begmnmg ‘James ne cuidai avoir’ (1786), attnbuted to Perrin, does. 
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Eol. 106b, Jaques d’Espmois (1 chanson). 

An commencier de ma nonvel amour (1960). 

Fol 107 a, Jaques de Cysomg (3 or more chansons) 

1. Quant la saison est passee. 

Fol 109 a, Gontier de Soigmes (’ chansons) 

1. Au terns gens que raverdoie (1573) 

Fol. ? , Simon d’Anthie (2 chansons) 

Fol. 110b, Richard de Fourmval (’ chansons)* 

1 Chacuns qui de bien amer (759). 

Fol 112a, Viellars de Corbie (’ chansons). 

1. Be chanter me semont amours (2030) 

Fol, 113 b, Oudart de Laceme (2 chansons) 

1. Flor qui s’espamt et fueiUe qui verdoie (1766). 

Fol. 114b, Baude de la Carriere (1 chanson): 

Chanter m’estuet et si ne scai (103). 

Fol. 115b, Tresoner de Lille (1 chanson). 

Haut honour d’un comendement (652). 

Fol. 116a, Gilles de Viez-Maisons (2 chansons): 

1. J’ai tant avant blasm6, puis voil blasmer (769). 

Fol. 117a, Bruniaus de Tours (’ chansons): 

1. Ha* quand soupirs me vienent nuit et jour (1994). 

Fol. 118b, Cohn Muset (2 chansons): 

1. Sire quens j’ai viel6 (476). 

Fol. 119b, Jaques de Hedmo (2 chansons): 

1. Je chant comme devez (922). 

Fol. 120b, Duo de Brabant (2 chansons): 

1. Beau Gillebert dites s’ll vous agree (491). 

Fol. 121b, Colar le BouteiUer (t chansons): 

1. Je n’ai pas droite ochoison (1875). 

Fol. 124a, Jehan i’Orgueneur (1 chanson): 

Au terns que voy la fraidure (2104). 

Fol. 124b, Gilles le Vmier (1 chanson): 

Aler m’estuet la ou je trairai paine (140). 

Fol. 125a, Pierre de Craon (? chansons): 

1. Fine amor clam en moi par eritage (26). 

Fol. 126a, Chanoine de Samt-Quentin (1 chanson): 
Rose ne flor chant d’oiseaux ne verdure (2122). 

Fol. 126b, Baudoum des Autels (1 chanson): 

Ame et mon cors doigs a ceci (1033). 

Fol, 127a, Chardon (1 chanson): 

Li departis de la douce contr^e (499). 
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Fol. 127b, Sauvage d’ Arras (1 chanson): 

Quant li terns pert sa chalor (1969) 

Fol 128a, Robert de Marberolles (1 chanson). 
Chanter m’estuet car pris m’en est corage (15). 

FoL 128b, Philippe Pa (1 chanson). 

Se felon et lozangier (1286). 

Fol 129a, Hugues de Berze (2 chansons) 

1. Nus hoins ne set d’ami qu’il puet valeir (1821). 

Fol. 130a, Roger de Cambrai (1 chanson): 

Nouvel amour qui si m’agr6e (489). 

Fol 130b, Jehan de Maisons (1 chanson): 

Je ne cuit pas qu’en amor traison (1902). 

Fol 131a, Quens de la marche (1 chanson) 

Bernart a vous vueil demander (840). 

Fol. 131b, Robert du Castel (2 chansons): 

1 Se j’ai chants sans guerredon avoir (1789). 

Fol. 132 a, Lambert Ferns (’ chansons) 

1. Amours qui m’a du tout en sa baiUie (1110). 

Fol. 133a, Jehan le Cuvelier (1 chanson): 

Pour la meillor qu’onques formast nature (2108). 

Fol. 133b, Jehan Erars (1 chanson): 

Je ne cuidai mes chanter (823). 

Fol. 134a, Eustache li Pemtre (5 or more chansons). 
1. Cil qui chantent de fior ni de verdure (2116). 

Fol 137b, Jehan Erars (1 chanson): 

Je ne me scai mes en quel guise (1627) 

Fol. 138a, Mahieu de Gand (2 chansons): 

1. Mahieu jugez se une dame amoie (1687). 

Fol 139a, Robert de Mauvoisin (1 chanson). 

Qui d’ amours a remembrance (244). 

Fol. 139b, Thomas Erars (1 chanson): 

One ne sorent mon penser (467), 

Fol. 140a, Robert du Castel (1 chanson). 

Amours qui mult me guerroie (1722). 

Fol. 140b, Lambert Ferris (1 chanson): 

Li tres dous terns ne la seson nouvelle (604). 

Fol. 141a, Car Ausaux d’ Arras (1 chanson): 

Puis que j’ai chanson neuve (2068) 

Fol 141b, Jehan Erars (1 chanson): 

Bone amour qui son repere (180). 

Fol. 142a, Gontier de Soigmes (1 chanson): 

El mors d’est6 que li terns rassoage (34). 
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Fol 142 b, Auboum de Sezanne (1 chanson) 

Long terns ay este (433). 

Fol 143 a, Jehan Frumiaux de Lille (1 chanson) 

Ma bonne foi et ma loial pensee (544) 

Fol 143 b, Guillaume Viaux (1 chanson) 

J’ay aime tretout mon vivant (371). 

Fol. 144a, Mahieu de Gand (1 chanson) 

Onques de chant en ma vie (1228). 

Foi. 144 b, Vilain d’ Arras (1 chanson) 

Se de chanter ne peusse humlement tenir (1473) 

Fol. 145a, Car Ausaux (1 chanson)* 

Fme amours m’envoie (1716) 

Fol. 145b, Thomas Eners (1 chanson). 

Bien me suis apergus (2125). 

Fol. 146a, Quens d’ Anjou (1 chanson), 

Trop est destroiz qui est desoonfort^ (423). 

Fol 146 b, Roger d’Andeli (^ chansons) 

1. Ja pour ce se d’amer me deuil (997). 

Fol. 147b, Jehan le Cuvelier (1 chanson)* 

Je me plams que nul ne puet chanter. 

Fol 148a, Robert du Castel (1 chanson). 

En loial amours ai mis (1568). 

Fol. 148b, Quens de la Marche (10 or more chansons): 

1. Pms que d’ Amour m’estuet ies maux souffrir (1462) 

Fol. 154a, ‘Commencent chansons qui ne nomment les autheurs’ 
1 Pour moi renvoisier (1301). 

Fol. 209 a, ‘Cy commencent les Chansons de la mere dieu’. 
Chanter m’estuet et puis . .dex madonne. 

Fol 233a, *Li lais de Guingamel’: 

Au temps luisant Que la fleur. . . . 

Fol 235a, ‘La lus {sic Fauchet) de Lestournel’: 

Quant voi le dous terns vemr du mois d’avril et de mai 

Fol, 240a, ‘La lus Bamours’: 

Amors qui m’a surpns Me semont de chanter 

Fol. 242a, ‘La lais de la pastourelie’: 

L*autrier chevaulchoit pensif par ung matin. 

Foi. 244a, ‘La lais des Hermins’; 

Long terns m’ai teu et encor me terroie 
Fol. 246a, ‘L’estampie’: 

J’ai trouv6 et prouv6 mon cuer plus enamour^. 

Fol. 247 a, ‘Cy commencent h motet ente’: 

El mois d’avril qu’yver va departant. 
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Besides these six MSS , which Fauchet definitely mentions, other MSS. 
which he possessed or knew must have perished These contained the 
following works from which he quotes lines which either vary consider- 
ably from those of the known MSS. or do not occur in them at all: Raoul 
de Cambrai, Roman d' Alexandre^ Roman d' Alexandre par le clerc Simon, 
Roman de Troie, Dolopathos Fauchet also quotes one line of an epic 
poem Gerard d'Euphrate {Gerar du Frate) which is no longer extant. 

Fauchet may have known other extant MSS. besides the fifty-nine 
which I have listed above. In the case of some works which he mentions 
I have not been able to examine all the extant MSS. In other cases none 
of the extant MSS. shows any sign of having been in his possession; 
but the mere absence of his name, or of notes in his writing, on all the 
MSS. of a work which he mentions is not a sufficient ground for stating 
definitely that he knew the work in a MS. which is lost, unless he quotes 
passages differing from those of the known MSS The list below is of 
those Old French works mentioned by Fauchet, of which I have traced 
no MSS. belonging or known to him. It is possible that he saw some of 
them in printed books; one or two, of which he makes but the barest 
mention, I suspect he only knew from hearsay. 

Berte as grans pies, Chanson de Roland, Girard de Roussillon, Cleomadis, 
Meliacin, Deduiz de la Chasse (Gace de la Buigne), Livre de la Chasse 
(Gaston Phebus), Chronique de Bourgogne, Chromque de Bretagne, 
Chroniques de Flandre, Chronique de Reims, Li congi6 (Jehan Bodel), Li 
comment d' Amours and Puissance d' Amours (Richard de Fourmval), 
Roman du chevalier des dames, Songe du Verger, Bit de la mort de VEm- 
pereur Henry, Vie de Sainte-Christine, Roman de Tristan de Leonnois (in 
prose) and a Roman des faitz d' Alexandre, 

S. W. Bisson. 

Leeds. 
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GOTTFRIED KELLER’S ‘PANKRAZ 
DER SCHMOLLER’ 


The first story in Gottfried Keller’s Die Leute von Seldwyla has 
hitherto not attracted any particular attention. Even Ermatmger, in his 
biography of Keller,^ contents himself with pointing out the autobio- 
graphical elements of the story. The relation between Pankraz and the 
author and hero of Der Grune Heinnch is obvious; obvious, too, is the 
influence of Keller’s mother and his sister Regula and also of Betty 
Tendering. 

But the interest of the story does not end with its autobiographical 
elements. A closer investigation will show that Pankraz der Schmoller 
is more instructive than even the more obviously didactic story of Frau 
Regel Amrain und ihr Jungster, The educational methods of Frau Regula 
are brought out into the open, every step is carefully prepared and fully 
discussed, and they have therefore found ready appreciation amongst 
scholars and educationists. But the way Pankraz has to go to become a 
man is far more obscure, and when investigated throws a new light on 
the character of the author. 

From the beginmng Pankraz is shown as a sulky boy. Of the small 
child and how he became sulky we are told nothing. When the story 
begins he is fourteen years of age and already strongly defined as a 
character. Yet it is important that most of his characteristics change 
only slightly as he grows up, whereas the main one which is the real 
cause of all that happens to him is treated from the beginning as a 
characteristic that ought to be outgrown. The whole story therefore is 
the story of a youth; and although he becomes a soldier in India and 
even a colonel m Algiers it is only the experience with the lion which 
ends the development of a boy and produces the man. Pankraz der 
SchTnoUer, therefore, hke Der Grune Heinnchy deals with an unusually 
lengthy adolescence. And it is in adolescence that we will have to look 
for the reason of this sulkiness. In Der Grune Heinrich it is called ‘Das 
Schmollen jenes Alters 

How does this sulkiness show itself? It is the retreat of the individual 

^ Emil Ermatmger, Q, KeU&tsLebm, 6.-7. Aufllage (Stuttgart, 1924), quoted as Ermatmger, 
Leben^ 

^ Q, Keller, Scm(kche Weri^e, teg. v. J. Eraukei, iv (Erlenbach-Zurioh, 1926), p. 100,. 
I quoted as iv» 
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before demands which he is not wilhng to fulfil. The sulky boy is ready 
rather to forgo great possibilities of action than fit himself into a world 
which does not correspond to his wishes. Pankraz rather throws down 
the spoon and does without his mashed potatoes than, by accepting an 
unjust share of them, accept a world that is not regulated according to 
his ideas. He would rather run away from home and food altogether than 
fit into a scheme of things which he cannot completely dominate 

To this resignation out of sheer spite another mam characteristic is 
added which at first seems to have little connexion with it — that is, 
his imagination. But it is precisely this second characteristic that gives 
the key to the whole situation The boy who stands on a hill and stares 
for hours at sunsets, builds up a world of his own within himself; or 
rather, he strengthens this world, for what appears to us to be imagination 
is reality to the child.^ 

This is in general the character of boys before puberty, and it fits in 
very well with Pankraz’ age of fourteen years at the beginning of the 
story. The poignant conflict of puberty is this that the man has to 
destroy the world which the boy has built up from ideals, and instead 
of creating a world as it ought to be, has wilhngly to accept the world as 
it is. E. Spranger^ points out that the breakdown of the old world 
through the discovery of a new side of it, the sexual side, is a catastrophe 
which cannot be overstressed. But exactly where the necessary readiness 
to destroy is lacking, sulkiness as a fundamental characteristic is brought 
out as an essentially ‘useless’ method developing into a technique of 
avoiding the demands of life 

This origin of sulkiness in the conflict of the individual with the 

world was first noted by Joachim Muller,^ who remarks that it leads to 

arbitrariness, separation, and isolation until life is nothing but a dream, a 

iay-dream which takes the place of action. Muller further points out 

bhat this conflict is essential to the characters m Adalbert Stifter’s stories 

and that its origin is m the Romantic Movement. But the resignation 

svhich Stifter illustrates and recommends in his stories is not the real 

solution of this conflict between the self and the world; this resignation 

mly leads to the stenhty of the ‘Hagestolz’ and is rightly compared to 

jhe barren fig tree. It is always a withdrawal from life, even when, after 

jhe catastrophe, the years are spent in charitable work, as is the case 

)f the doctor in Die Mappe me%nes Urgrossvaters. This charitable work 

^ E Spranger, Psychologie des Jv^gendaltera, 4. Auflage (Leipzig, 1925), p 32. 

® Loc, cit pp. 112-13. 

® Joachim Muller, VergleicheTide Studim zur Mmschenaujfassung und Menschmdar- 
tellung Q. Kellers und A Stifters, Leipziger Dissertation (Weida, 1930). 
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IS only a pretence of activity and fundamentally, i e., for the hero him- 
self, futile and ^useless’. 

In a similar way the imaginative life of young Pankraz, the flight into 
day-dreams, originates in this conflict. The discord between the self and 
the world leads to baroque dreams. The habit of seeing everything in 
relation to oneself (' Ichbezuglichkeit '), of which sulkiness and complaining 
are only symptoms, results in a blind belief in the day-dreams w^hich are 
wish-fulfilments, and eventually endangers the whole life of the hero as 
he himself confesses 'Endlich aber drohete meine ganze Existenz, sich 
in mussige Traumseligkeit aufzulosen This kind of life within the 

imagination is useless, just like the day-dreams of the 'grune Heinrich’, 
as it does not widen the circle of life but stands aside and loses itself. 
The self continues to make a substitute for life at a time when its duty is 
already to accept its share in the real world. Imagination can go even a 
step further in this direction the ‘Lugengeschichten’ of Heinrich^ and 
the make-believe world of the boy Goethe^ are efforts to impress this 
purely imaginative world of one’s own on other people. 

But already the dawning manhood m Pankraz demands action and 
suffering. This he cannot find as he refuses to fit himself into the world 
and give up the self, since all action requires the surrender of the claim of 
exdlusiveness. Therefore Pankraz has to look for action on the useless 
side of life; he finds it in hunting up a bitter injustice which has been 
done to him and which enables him to start a fight. This is an action 
which fulfils the desire of the boy and yet does not commit him. For in 
hunting up an injustice he saves himself the first, important step, his 
activity does not 'really’ start with himself, it is not so much action as 
reaction. This non-committal activity is now the key-note of the whole 
of Pankraz’ life until the lion cures him and he grows up from a boy into 
a man. 

His running away from home when his sulkiness had proved ineffective 
both in that fight and with Esther has been mentioned above. Now, 
however, it becomes clear that this running away, although it sets the 
whole story going, is not really an action, inasfar as it does not react on 
the doer and change his character. To quote the words of Pankraz, his 
running away did not alter the fact ' dass ich mein Essen nicht verdiente 
in fact, it is just this change of self that he avoids. Spranger® sees in 
such an act a very typical instance of this crisis of boyhood. 

1 Tfer^e, vu, p. 54 

® m, pp. 132 seq., 88 seq, 

® Goethe, Dichtung vm4 WahrJmi, i, 2, Weimarer Ausgabe Bd. 26, p. 76. 

^ Werhe^ to, p. 27. s 
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Eeal ingenuity is shown in the way in which the sulky boy succeeds 
in keeping on the ‘useless’ side of life. The necessity of earning one’s 
living has always been one of the strongest means of life to force the 
individual to conform with society, to give up his self for the world. 
Pankraz, however, hits upon the idea of doing the work, but not doing it 
‘really’. The work he performs has no power to bring him into contact 
either with the thing he is doing, or with his co-workers, he robs it of all 
reaction and gives himself the part of a machine. With this kind of useless 
work he supports himself at the farmer’s and with the boatmen. Here, as 
on every later occasion, he does not speak a word which is not absolutely 
necessary to keep the machine going. Thus he refuses to come into 
communication with the world He does this quite consciously, his aim 
being, not to beg, and not to be obliged to anybody.^ This is his freedom, 
a freedom, however, without aim. But he is mistaken in supposing that 
he has learnt to work, he has only learnt to do things and to put up with 
a hard life.^ 

Just because he has not learnt to work, the excursion to New York 
is unsuccessful. Here, so Pankraz thinks, he ought to have been most 
pleased with life as apparently everybody there did as he pleased ^ The 
real reason for his hurried departure from this paradise is this * the kind 
of occupation which Pankraz carries on is not work that could give him 
a sense of justification, and that is just what work and the reward of 
work mean in the new world. 

After this excursion the journey to India, ‘Der alteste, traumerische 
Teil unserer Welt’^ seems to have been inserted mainly as a contrast. 
What does India mean to Keller? In his Traumhuch of 1847 Keller has 
noted down a dream which throws a new light on this journey of Pankraz. 
‘Als mem Lebensschiff aus Ostmdien zuruckging, nachdem es seme 
Ladung abgegeben, wurden ihm als Ballast ausgestopfte Krokodile und 
wuste Seetiere, Tiger und Hyanen mitgegeben fur die Raritatensamm- 
lung in Europa, um wenigstens einigen Nutzen mit der Pracht zu ver- 
binden. Schwere Kisten voll wunderlicher Schnecken und Muscheln und 
Stachelpflanzen pfropfte man in die tiefen Raume, und als man das 
Schiff immer noch zu leicht befand, nahm man noch eine Truppe siind- 
hafter, nackter Bajaderen in die Kajute, welche nach Pans bestimmt 
war.’® Here, too, as in Pankraz der Schmoller, India seems to stand not 
so much for something real, something experienced, but is just a con- 


1 Werke, vn, p. 30. a Ibid, p 30. 

3 Ibid, p 31 4 32^ 

3 Traumhuch September 16, 1847. G, Kellers Bnefe und Tagebucher, 1830-61 brse v 
E. Ermatmger (Stuttgart, 1924), p 149, quoted as Bnefe, i. 
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vement formula. But here it becomes clear what this formula stands for . 

India is the country of that man for whom life (the cargo of the ship) 

falls into two distinct halves which are both ineffectual stuffed animals 

and hot, sinful life All sensuahty, all passion is thrown on one side, but 

it remains non-committal, the bayaderes do not claim to be fought for, 

and they do not claim to have an influence in life. They are on the side 

of day-dreams and imagination and it is worth noting, how often there 

appears in Keller’s dreams the figure of a girl who offers herself and does 

not commit her lover by having to be asked ^ 

If on one side in this way all sensual desires find a non-committal 

representation, only the dregs are left on the other, empty shapes, 

^“stuffed” animals’. It is this disintegration of life into imagination 

and empty order which Pankraz has to overcome. 

Another interesting point is the choice of profession which Pankraz 

now makes. Keller’s predilection for soldiering is known, as is also the 

fact that he himself never was a soldier except for two rather futile 

military excursions There is Fritz Amrain’s experience of civil war, and 

the ^grune Heinrich’, too, has to train as a soldier, so that the book in 

this respect deviates from its otherwise autobiographical character. 

But what reasons induce the apparently peaceful boy Pankraz to 

become a soldier^ He himself points out that the order and neatness with 

which every part of his life is kept m its own proper sphere, were very 

much to his liking ^ This, and his sulkiness which helped him a good deal 

in his new profession ‘indem es mir eine vortreflBiiche lautlose Piinktlich- 

keit und Aufmerksamkeit erleichterte do not really answer our question 

but only lead on to the inner connexions between sulkiness and soldiering. 

Of greater importance is the other remark which Pankraz makes in 

this respect, namely that he need not thank anyone for his food and 

therefore is under no obligation.^ This choice of profession now shows 

itself to be the effort of the sulky boy to cover the whole of life with a 

network of watertight formulas and to get away from the necessity of 

responding to any duty that may fall to him. 

Further light is thrown on this point by the comparison between 

monastery and army drawn by Robert Graves in discussing the entrance 

of T. E* Lawrence as a private into the R. A.F : * The Army and the Air 

Force are the modern equivalents of the monastery, and after fi.ve years 

he (Lawrence) does not regret his choice of a life as nearly physical as an 

1 E g., Traunihuchf August 5/6, 1846; Dezember 3, 1847. Bnefe, i, p. 145-60 *Stoffe zu 
Erzahluugeu’, Hr. 3, Ermatmger, Leben, p, 340, 

® Werh^f vn, p. 32. ® Ibid, p. 32. 

* Ibid, pp. 32-3, 
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animaFs, in which food is provided, and drink, and a round of work in 
harness and a stable afterwards until a new day brings a repetition of the 
work of yesterday.’^ 'The being cared for, the rails of conduct, the 
impossibility of doing irregular things, are easements. The companion- 
ship of "shop”, the enforced routine of simple labour, the occasional 
leisures are actively pleasant.’ ^ 

This shows* the profession of a soldier fulfils the desire of a man for 
an active life, and this desire must be realised as one of the mam moving 
forces m the world. But at the same time this profession is not burdened 
with a personal responsibility for the activity. The man choosing to 
become a soldier sees the possibility of maintaining an 'as if’ attitude. 
He keeps an individuahty reserved to himself and untouched by the 
outer world or his activities This is exactly the situation which the 
sulky boy desires and which enables him to remain childish and adoles- 
cent for long years and even to become a colonel without growing up. 
(It should be needless to say that this is Pankraz’ reason for becoming a 
soldier, there are many other equally good reasons. Nor does the 
quotation from Lawrence imply that his reasons were similar to those of 
Pankraz. In fact, the quotation only serves to illuminate one point, the 
real reasons of T. E. Lawrence for his action seem to be widely different.) 

Into the 'Bildungsgeschichte’ of Pankraz now comes the second great 
formative power; after hunger has been defeated, love enters his world. 
The appearance of the beautiful Lydia tests his whole clever scheme and 
it collapses. This at last seems to be the crisis in which his artificial world 
is destroyed and he grows up into his place in the real world. But this, 
unfortunately, is not the case with Pankraz’ falhng in love, and this is 
due mainly to two reasons 

The first reason is his lack of courage which makes him unable to 
realise his love, to give it a place and a shape in the world of reality. 
Instead he escapes into an imaginative world and builds up a life of 
day-dreams. (The relation between sulkiness and imagination again 
comes into play ) It is not when he is in her presence that he feels his 
love for her most, but when he is away from her 'denkt er vielfaltig an 
sie . In the end he even goes to the length of intentionally avoiding her 
presence in order to be the better able to think of her!® This surely is not 
the attitude of a Romeo who cannot await the end of his separation 
from his love, but that of a day-dreamer who does not live his life but 
imagines it. He even speaks of her only when mother and sister are 

^ Robert Graves, Laivrence and the Arabs (London, 1028), p. 48 

^ Log cit p 425 s Wer^e, vn, p 47, 
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asleep and not listening It is true, Pankraz m the story does not know 
that his hearers are asleep, but to the author it was an unbearable 
thought to have this story of love being told to the world It did not 
fit in with his conception of his hero, therefore he hit upon this very 
clever device. How far away is this Pankraz from the lover who cuts 
the name of his love on every tree to make her name knowui to the 
world f 

This restraint is not shyness, it is unnatural, and its result is that he is 
mistaken about the real character of Lydia. Pankraz falls in love with 
the wrong person and that is the second reason for the failure of this 
new experience to cure him from sulkiness. At long last he throws 
himself at her feet and commits himself,^ an action which hitherto he 
has believed to be impossible ^ and to which he is forced by the danger of 
the disintegration of the self into mere imagination.^ But at this moment 
of his breaking through into a world of real action and reaction, of doing 
and suffering, Lydia shows herself to be the heartless creature which 
she always has been and which Pankraz hitherto had covered with the 
web of his imagination. The ensuing collapse throws him back completely 
into his sulkiness and with this incident the biography of Pankraz might 
very well end as he is now completely frozen up and settled m the various 
methods which his sulkiness has found of keeping him on the useless side 
of life. He IS now the 'Eisheilige’ as indicated by his name, Pancratius. 

The fact that the remarks on Shakespeare are made in connexion 
with the Lydia incident needs a special comment. The remarks themselves, 
the analysis which Keller gives of the great author, have always found the 
attention they deserve, but usually they have been looked upon as 
separate from the context. It is true, these remarks are the result of 
long years of thought and in themselves admirably sum up the art of 
Shakespeare. But there is a reason for the fact that Shakespeare and not 
Jean Paul is mentioned here: the dramatist Shakespeare portrays the 
real world with an mtense truthfulness which no other author equals. 
And it is just the breaking through to reality that is the subject of this 
incident. 

A conclusive proof that Pankraz, who meanwhile has become captain 
and commander of his own small force, is still a boy who puts day-dreams 
in the place of reality is his behaviour after his disillusionment concerning 
Lydia's real character, A short time of absence is suj0S.cient to weave a 
day-dream of absolute loyalty over the real aspect of Lydia and to hide 
it. However, this time her mere presence is enough to break the spell. 

^ Werhe, vn, p. 49, ® Ibid, p. 59, ® Ibid, p. 54. 
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In the end the education of the sulky boy is completed by an event 
which in itself does not seem to have any particular importance. It looks 
more like a mere incidental beginning than a real cause. It is an act of 
brute force which in the end breaks the egoism of the sulky boy. Almost 
like a child he is sent into his corner with the one difference that the 
colonel has to stand for a long summer’s day in the heat and obey 
another will than his own and this situation is at last sufficiently in- 
escapable, even to such a perfect sulker Here is no chance of finding an 
escape into the useless side of life. 

The lion itself, of course, is not an educator and the whole incident 
looks rather trivial if compared with the effect. But it is a characteristic 
of such a complete revolution that it can start with almost any small 
incident , in education as m love there is no relation between cause and 
effect The experience with the lion is a typical ^rebirth ’ which makes a 
new man. Pankraz vows to begin a completely new life, not only to 
turn over a new leaf. This conforms exactly to what Spranger^ points out 
as the typical experience of adolescence. 

But even here the circumstances are not entirely accidental. In May 
1856, when Keller had got into a hopeless situation through his love for 
Betty Tendering — ^the love which was one of the inner reasons for the 
writing of Pankraz der Schmoller — ^he scribbled on his blotting paper* 
‘Ich sitze in der Wuste und mache Kalender.’^ Here we have the be- 
ginnings of the lion motif, for it is not the animal but the Algerian desert 
with its relentless sunshine that is the real motif. It is the aridity, the 
idea of being hopelessly lost in deathly heat and barrenness that serves 
as a touching symbol of sulkiness. 

The lion itself, on the other hand, is the concrete object which stands 
for all these different aspects. The education of Pankraz could not have 
been completed by a mere accident like an earthquake or a landslide 
which, like the lion, could have forced him to remain immovable on the 
same spot for a long time. The educational result would not have been 
the same; the colonel needs a very personal teacher for his lesson. Such 
an objective and visible sign of natural and unscrupulous will-power in 
the desert is the lion. 

The completion of his education is followed by his return home to 
mother and sister. This is very subtle, the return home is not only the 
end of the story but it is more It is the restitution of wrongs, the return 
to the beginmng of the ‘useless’ hfe. The useful life has to go back to the 
very first begmmngs, to the earliest twists in the path— a fundamental 
^ Loc cit, p. 331, 2 Ermatmger, Leben, p. 243. 
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experience of all modern psychology It is only at this point that a new 
beginning can be made. 

This IS the end of Keller’s short story and this investigation, too, 
could end with it. However, as it is the story of an education, a ‘^Bil- 
dungsnovelle ’ in short, one more question must be raised What idea 
stands at the end of this education^ For m every true 'Bildungs- 
geschichte ’ the idea is primary and the various weaknesses from which 
the boy or young man is to be freed are only secondary. From Parzival to 
Wilhelm Meister and the wealth of romantic ^ Bildungsgeschichten ’ down 
to Keller’s contemporary Stifter, the idea towards which education is 
meant to go is quite clearly the true germ and soul of the book, no 
matter how much the substance of this idea changes from the Christian 
chivalry of Wolfram to the "humanitas’ of Goethe. Kow if we look for 
such an idea in Pankraz der Schmoller, the astonishing result is that 
there is none! Exactly where this idea ought to have become visible the 
story comes to an end and we are left with a few vague promises to 
become ^umganglioh und freundlich’, to go home and try to make life 
for himself and others as pleasant as possible.^ We do not know what 
Pankraz will look like after he has outgrown sulkiness and become what 
he ought to have become long ago, a man. This child is not father to the 
man! 

It IS not the aim of the ‘Bildmigsgeschichte’ to discuss and show the 
manly fulfilment of the idea. But in the true ‘ Bildungsgeschichte ’ a very 
definite aim is reached, however vague and experimental the way may 
have been. The aspect of the hero’s education is throughout related to, 
and dependent on, this idea and it makes no difference if it is not known 
to the hero, nor even to the reader. Even the author himself very often 
develops the definite outhnes of his gmding idea only in the course of his 
writing, nevertheless it is perfectly distinct. 

With this one story as the only basis for investigation it is not possible 
to understand the significance of the fact that such an idea is lacking in 
Pankraz der Schmoller and that we are left instead with vague generalisa- 
tions. This problem points to the connexion of our story with Der 
Grune Ueinnch. It is this quest for the idea which forced Keller to re- 
write his long novel and find a new ending, and it is this same problem 
which made him at the end of his life begin it all over again and try to 
solve it in Martin Salander. 

Thus the discussion of Pankraz der Schmoller ultimately leads back 
to the main problems of the literature of this period* That manner of 

^ WerUf TO, p, 78. 
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depicting a world, called reabsm just because it believes that it has 
found the solution in describing truthfully and closely the many-coloured 
reflections of life, raises the very question its philosophy is bent on 
avoiding. It raises the questions of the sense of life and its values, 
questions of order and aim, and fundamental ideas. 

F. WOLCKEN, 

Edinburgh. 



THE OSSIANIC POEMS IN HERDER’S 
‘VOLKSLIEDER’ 


In Herder’s Volhsheder there are three poems translated from 
Macpherson’s Ossian ^ It is perhaps surprising that there should be so 
few examples from a work which was at that time at the height of its 
popularity in Germany, and which, moreover, had been praised so highly 
by Herder himself in his Fhegende Blatter only a few years previously 
The explanation is no doubt to be sought in the misgivings about the 
authenticity of the work, which were beginning to assail Herder as a 
result of his correspondence with the Irish soldier, Harold, and which 
were confirmed by his own subsequent thorough study of the poems. 

As early as 1770, Herder had his doubts about the excellence of 
Macpherson’s alleged translations, and he was anxious to discover the 
true nature of the original poems by turning from the modern adapter 
to the supposedly ancient bard. He recommended Goethe to tianslate 
from such fragments of the alleged Ossianic Gaelic as had been appended 
by Macpherson to his edition of 1765 When he forwarded Goethe’s 
efforts to Merck m 1771, he expressed his distrust of translation at second 
hand in these words: 'Auf Macphersons Prosa, dunkt mich, haben Sie 
im Tone nicht so volhg zu verlassen. . . . ’ ^ In this attempt to discover 
the real nature of the Gaelic verse, the extent to which Goethe’s efforts 
were successful can be judged by the accuracy or otherwise with which 
he transferred the rhythm of the Gaelic into German, Goethe’s very 
faulty transcription of Macpherson’s m itself faulty Gaehc makes it 
very difficult for us to scan his hues, but as far as this can be done, a 
comparison of the Gaelic and the German reveals that Goethe was only 
moderately successful m maintaining the correct number of stressed 
syllables. Only three lines exactly reproduce the Gaelic rhjrfchm, but 
altogether nine may be considered as more or less successful, e.g. 

Line 5: Ullm, a Charril, a K-aono. 

XJ]hn und Garni und Raono. 

Line 7 . Cluinim siobh an dorchadas Shelma. 

Hort ich euch, m Pmstemis Selma 

W / V/ /II / v,/ / 

Line 12. An truscan ceo-madins cruaim 
Em hnHen Nebel; morgens tief. 

^ Herder, ScmmtUcM Wer&e, ed. Suphan, xxv, pp 423-30. 

2 Bnefe an Merck, ed. K. Wagner, p. 27. 
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and further, lines 8, 15, 21, 28, 35 and 38. Twenty-four lines are failures, 
the general fault being that the German lines are longer than the Gaelic, 
owing to the unavoidable addition of unstressed syllables, e.g. 

/ H/ ^ f 

Line 1 : Puail tend, a mhic Alpin na mfon. 

Ruhr Saite, du Sohn Alpins des Gesangs. 

/ Ft/ v-f s-/ / f 

Line 6* Guith amsair a dh’aom o-shean. 

Stimmen vergangene der Tage vor Alters. 

Line 13. Far an erich gu fuaimar a ghrian. 

Dort aufsteigt roit G’ton die Sonne etc 

The general conclusion at which we arrive is that the Gaelic frequently 
had four strong beats in a Ime. This impression evidently remained with 
Herder, but it was due perhaps to his own subsequent examination of 
the text, rather than to any convincing evidence in Goethe’s version 
Lines of this tjrpe certainly prevail in his Volkslieder extracts from 
Ossian. 

Herder indicated in a footnote to these extracts that the renderings 
were not his own, it has long been accepted that, as the basis for his 
rendering of two of the three poems, he had used the translation, which, 
at his instigation, Goethe had made from the Gaelic. It has, however, 
recently been shown that Herder did not rely entirely on Goethe’s 
efforts. The Volkskeder extracts set out to complete these fragments, 
and among the notebooks are to be found numerous carefully prepared 
studies "fur eine weitere Stelle, welche Goethe nicht ubersetzt hatte’,^ 
and "zu einem grossen Teil der Stelle, der Herder den Titel ""Fillans 
Erscheinung” gab. . bis ""noch barter tonte der Schall”. . .also fur ein 
grosseres Stuck als Goethe ihm verdeutscht hatte’.^ 

So far no careful comparison seems to have been made between the 
various versions, and opimons vary considerably about the exact nature 
of Herder’s share in the work. When we examme these two extracts 
from Book 7 of Temora in order to discover how far Herder relied on 
Goethe’s interlinear rendering,® we find that in Herder’s version of 
Fillans Erscheinung only seventeen hues out of the one hundred and 
twenty-five are based on Goethe’s studies, and that Herder has checked 
Goethe’s rendering against Macpherson’s English text and also against his 
alleged sample of the Gaelic original. There are deviations from Goethe’s 
version m favour of both these forms of the origmal, e.g. 

swimming = roUt (G. ) = schwimmt (H.). 
grey=finster (G.)=grau (H.). 

^ A. Gillies, Herder und Ossian, p. 90. ® Ibid, p, 91, 

® Derjunge Goethe, ed. Max Morns, n, p 110 
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sleeps the husband — ^=wie schlaft (G )=und schlaft — ’ (H ). 
father of the fallen =meines Vaters (G )=Vater des Todten (H.), etc 
taobh ghorm = Busen finster (G ) = Seite biau (H ) 
nial=Nebel (G ) = Wolken (H ) 

snamh seachad=gehullet siebenmal (G )=schwimmt beiseit (H ) 
an taobh oitaig = auf dustern Lufiten (G ) = auf Luftchen schleichend (H ) (literally 
‘on the edge of a breeze’) 
seoid==Kjrieger (G ) = Bdeln (H.) (literally ‘brave’) 
beo=starcken, — (G )= Todten (H ). 

0 = liber (G )=von (H ), etc 

In the shorter poem Erinnerung des Gesanges der Vorzeit, Herder has 
translated the second, third and fourth stanzas independently. In the 
remainder, which rehes on Goethe’s attempt, he has referred to the 
English in order to make his version less incomprehensible , in two places 
the interrogative has its origin in Macpherson’s text, in line 3 ^sie’, 
referring to 'Trosf, translates "if, which is absent in Goethe’s rendering, 
and one line, "gehiillt in Morgengrau’, translates English which Goethe 
has Ignored. 

The long sections of Fillans Erscheinung, which Herder translated 
without help from Goethe, contain many interesting points. A cursory 
glance reveals that it is not merely a translation of Macpherson’s 
English, as is often affirmed, there are many quite striking differences, 
e.g, in sleep— in Thaten, of the kmg=:Morvens, shield — Schall, 
feeble «Todter, of kings— der Manner im Stale des Schimmers, etc. In 
addition to numerous deviations of this kind, there are twelve lines that 
bear so little resemblance to Macpherson’s version, that it is impossible 
to consider them merely as inaccurate translations. The difficulty is 
however at once explained by reference to the specimen of Gaelic , the 
presence of two proper names in the Gaelic but not in the English makes 
it sufficiently obvious that this text was used: "Rethlan’ and "Lubhar’. 
Further, the form of the Gaelic genitive is easily recognisable, "nan cran 
"nan sian’, "nan sliabh’, etc., which are rendered by "am Baum’, "im 
Sturm’, "des Bergs’, etc , and which have no counterpart in the English 
text. And with the help of a vocabulary, it is not difficult to ascertain 
that the twelve freely translated lines are in fact renderings of the 
Gaelic, viz. : 

Line X6: Until the songs arise ^ 

gu am eri’ fon (yearning) marbh-ran (death song) nan tend (from strings). 

Bis steigt von Saiten das Sehnen des Todtengesangs. 

Line Which is seen, and is then no more. 

na h’oioha (m night), ’snach fhag a lorg (footstep). 

Der schwimnit in Nacht dem Fusstritt hmweg. 

^ Only those Gaelic words are translated here, which will make the point clear; it is 
unnecessary to point out Herder’s many mistranslations 
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Lme 50* The dismal sign of war. 

bal-mosgla’ (signal) do chath nan lot (of wounds). 

Verkundung der Schlacht der Wunden. 

Lme 54 The harps of the bards untouched 

’mhosguil guth (voice) a bhais (death, destruction). 

Weinen die Stimmen der Tiefe. 

Lme 113. That rolls his sign on mght. 

a thaomas an fhuaim (sound) air oicha. 

Der weckt den Schall der Nacht. 

Lme 114. Let the warrior roll his signs 

taomagh an seod a ghuth (voice) fern. 

Mag wecken der Krieger den Schall. 

Lme 116 My 3 oy is great, voice of mght. 

ta aitis, mhic dubhra nan speur (son of darkness of the skies). 

Mem Leben ist’s, o Sohn des dimklen Himmels. 

Lme 117. And burns all over my thought. 

loiga air m’anam gun ghruaim (without sadness). 

1st Brand auf meme Seele, mcht Trauer mir. 

In the remaining four lines, Herder has completely misunderstood the 
Gaelic, and has given a rendering that corresponds to neither of the forms 
of the original text; they are lines 94, 95, 102 and 121. 

In the three stanzas of Ennnerung des Gesanges der Vorzeit which 
Herder translated without Goethe’s help, there are a few similar, though 
less conclusive indications that the Gaehc original was used in addition 
to the English : sound — Saite, Sturm, schwimmt, etc 
We see here the result of Herder’s Gaelic studies in 1778,^ the exact 
nature of which is revealed in the notebooks and papers discovered by 
Dr Gillies.2 Our examination of the text would suggest that Herder’s 
careful preparatory studies were intended to be something more than a 
check on Goethe’s rendering, and more than an aid to attaining the true 
Gaelic spirit. He used his own results to elinunate what he considered to 
be the errors in Macpherson’s rendering of the original Ossian. On the 
other hand, his use of the English text in places where Goethe had used 
the Gaelic, indicates that he considered comprehensible German to be 
more important than the exact music of the Gaelic. The suggestion 
that m preparing these poems for his Volhsheder, Herder may possibly 
have used the translation by Harold, is not borne out by a comparison 
of the two, which show no trace of similarity. 

A glance at the manuscript variants to these Volhsheder extracts shows 
us that m those sections which Herder translated independently, the 
English form of the original was m the first place rendered accurately 
and literally, this fidelity to Macpherson’s text was then in many cases 


^ Cf. R Haym, Herder naeh se%nem Leben und semen Werhen^ n, p 90 
2 Cf. supra 


M.L.K. xsx 
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sacrificed m later revisions in favour of a wording taken from the Gaelic 
version, viz. 

Line 47* The king took his deathful spear. (1765 ed) 

Grif der Konig zum Speere des Streichs (MS variant ) 

Grif der Konig zum Speer. (Final text ) 

Lme 59; Blue shielded kmgs 
Blauschildige Komge. 

Blauschildige Krieger. 

Lme 62. But when the third sound arose 

Als aufstieg zum dritten der Schall 
Als aufstieg noch emmal der Schall 
Lme 77 : Can danger shake his daring soul. 

Kann Schrecken erschuttern seme Seele stark ) 

Kaim erschrecken seme Seele so stark j 

Kann ihm erschrecken die starke Seele 
Lme 89 Thou art not a dream to his rest 

Du bist mcht ein Traum des Schlummers ihm. 

Du bist ihm mcht im Traume des Schlafs 
Line 92; Her helmet falls. 

Es fallt der Helm hmunter. 

Ihr smket der Helm 
Lme 93; Loud echoed 
Laut schallet. 

Es schallet. 

Line 98* A red star 

Rother Stern. 

Rothes Stemhcht. 

Lme 105: Times of old, 

Zeiten der Vorwelt. 

Helden der Vorzeit. 

Line 107 : To warn me of Erm’s danger 

Zu warnen mich vor Erms Gefahr. 

Die warnend tont vor Erins FaU. 

We are now able to survey the development of these poems throughout 
the decade preceding the publication of the Volhslieder, The starting 
point was Goethe’s interlinear version, which was the result of the 
studies in Strasbourg in 1770; the scrappy and haphazard nature of this 
attempt suggests that it may have been only the beginning of what was 
planned as a complete translation of the 7th book of Temom. Herder 
then filled in the gaps from the Enghsh text, which he borrowed from 
Goethe in 1771-'2,^ but the doubts raided in his mind by Harold’s letters 
in 1775-6 made a return to the Gaelic seem to him advisable, hence his 
study of Celtic in 1778,^ and the resulting modifications to the text as 
outlined above. 

H. T. Betteribge. 

Birmingham. 

^ The Gaelic lme is not quoted here, though in every case it has been referred to and has 
proved to be closer to the final text than either of the forms quoted, 

® Of. Gilhes, op. p. 32, » Of. letter to Heyne, April 16, 1778. 
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A Middle English Paraphease of John of Hoveden’s 
‘Philomena’ and the Text op his ‘Viola’. 

In British Museum MS Addit 11307 is contained a long Middle 
English poem which was edited for the Early English Text Society by 
Dr Charlotte D’Evelyn under the title Meditations on the Life and Passion 
of Christ and was published m 1921 The title was invented by the editor, 
but it aptly describes the content of the poem. Dr D’Evelyn, m her 
mtroduction, after givmg a summary of the poem, attempted to deter- 
mme its sources. She was not able to go much beyond the usual sugges- 
tions in such a case — the Bible, Hugh of St Victor, and Richard Rolle; 
but she also claimed that the author of the Meditations had incorporated 
mto his text a shorter poem which she called the Orison of the Passion, 
Actually, however, there is no question of a multiplicity of sources. 
The Meditations are nothing but a translation, or, perhaps more 
correctly, a paraphrase of a very famous Latin poem, the Philomena of 
John of Hoveden. This devout Meditation is the sole source of the English 
poem, which owes nothing to Rolle or to the Orison. 

It IS a surprising fact that very little has been known of John of 
Hoveden’s poetry until recent years. The Philomena was prmted at 
Louvam about 1488, at Ghent m 1516, and at Luxemburg m 1603. But 
few students of mediaeval literature had read it, and it was often con- 
fused with the Philomena of Archbishop Pecham, which was itself, on 
occasion, wrongly ascribed to Bonaventura. Even Miss Hope Emily 
Allen did not feel able to say with certainty that Hoveden was actually 
the author of the Philomena, the poem begmnmg 
Ave, Verbum ens m principio, 
which IS, none the less, quite certamly his work.^ 

In my History of Christian Latin Poetry (Oxford, 1927, pp. 389 sqq.) 
I gave a brief account of Hoveden’s poetry, and I had already begun 
a transcription from MS. Brit, Mus. Cott. Nero C. ix of Hoveden’s poems, 
when Father Clemens Blume’s edition of the Philomena appeared.^ This 
is an excellent text, and it is to be hoped that the whole of Hoveden’s 
poems will soon be accessible to students. 

John of Hoveden inherited the Bernardine and Franciscan tradition. 

1 Wnttngs ascnbed io M%chiTd, BolU (New York and London, 1927), p. 420, 

® Jokannis de Hoveden© Fhilomena, zn Hymnologische Beitrage (Leipzig, 1930), vol. iv. 

22~2 
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He IS pre-eminently the poet of the Passion — of the twofold Passion, 
we may say, of Christ and His Mother. The title of his great poem is 
MeditaUo de natimtate passione et resurrecUone Domini Salvatoris, and, 
as we learn from MS. Nero 0. ix, "voluit editor quod liber meditationis 
illius philomena vocaretur 

It IS only necessary to compare the Latin and the English poem to 
see at once that the latter is a free version, sometimes expanded, more 
often compressed, of Hoveden’s Meditation The subject-matter of the 
translation is arranged in precisely the same order as in the origmal 
from beginning to end, and although the exigencies of rhyme compelled 
the poet to wander often from the strict meanmg of the Latin, he had 
it always before him as his ideal and did not willingly follow his own 
infen tions. 


To afford an example of his method, I give the text of Hoveden’s 
first three stanzas with the Middle English rendering: 


Ave, Verbum ens in principle, 
caro factum pudoris gremio, 
fac, quod fragret praesens laudatio 
et placeris parvo praeconio. 
et tu, Stella mans eximia, 
mater patris et nati filia, 
laude, precor, reple praeoordia, 
cum SIS laudis mirae materia. 
Virgo, David orta progenia, 
dola Imguam banc impentiae 
in sonantis lyram placentiae 
et lam psallas manu munditiae. 


Heyl be pou, sone of pe fader aboue, 
pat man bycome for mannes loue. 

Of pe I make pis praysyng; 

Graunte it mote ben at py lykyng ; 
And pou, pe sterre pat shynest bryght, 
To heuene and erthe pou lenest light, 
Eforthfulle myn herte pat I may here 
To prayson pe pat hast no pere; 

Of Dauides kyn maud gentil, 
pou make my tonke swete and sotil. 
Whan I pe shal prayse or grete, 
pat it soune as harpe swete. 


This is a fair specimen of the skiU of the translator, who succeeds in 
produemg a poem of great charm, reproducing for his English readers 
the devotional quality of the origmal. This translation is a witness to 
Hoveden’s influence in the fourteenth century, and affords evidence in 
support of the contention that he is a link between the Bernardine- 
Eranciscan movement and the great Enghsh mystical movement of the 
fourteenth century. It is clear that Eolle was acquainted with Hoveden’s 
poems, but the extent of his mdebtedness to his predecessor has never 
been fully worked out. A complete edition of Hoveden is a prime 
necessity, and it is very desirable that Eolle’ s Latin poem which begins, 
Zelo tui langueo virgo speoiosa, 

and is contained in MS. Eawlmson 0. 397 of the Bodleian, should be 
published.^ The present brief note is mtended as a means of placing on 


^ F. M. M. Comper, T%e Life of Richard Rolh (London, 1928), p, 159, says that Hoveden’s 
influence can be traced in it. On the same page she wrongly assigns Pecham’s Philomena 
prmma to Bonaventura and thinks that Hoveden based hia own Philomena upon the 
earlier poem, a confecture that has httle to support it. 
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record what is the true source of an important Middle English poem, 
and, it IS hoped, of encouraging further research on the question of John 
of Hoveden’s influence on English religious writers of the fourteenth 
century. 

Most of Hoveden’s poems are lengthy and they do not always escape 
the risk of tedium The long CanUcum Amoris is a meditation very much 
on the same lines as the PMlomena, and there is another long meditation 
beginning 

In lande nunc spiritus omnis exultet 

All the poems show a great command of rhythm and a studied per- 
fection of rhyme. The short poem called Viola, a rhapsody in praise of 
the Blessed Virgin, is a remarkable example of Hoveden’s skill and I 
venture to give the text here in order to make one further poem of his 
accessible to students. It is taken from MS Brit. Mus. Cott Nero C ix, 
f. 226. 

Incipit laus de beata virgine f. 225 r. 

que Viola vocatur edita a 
lohanne de Hovedene. 


Maria stella mans 
fax summi lummaris 
regma singularis 
subhmitas polans 
tu parens salutaris 
que prole feeundaris 
sed inexperta mans 
tu luna transolaris 
tu via Imearis 
10 lanx perpendicularis 
plus celo sublimaris 
plus meUe dulcorans 
plus sole serenans 
plus nive candxdaris 
plus rosa purpuraris 
plus flore venustans 
thus deo consecrans 
oblatum sacns ans 
te matrem gratulans 
20 te virgmem mirans 
regnando non inflans 
sed plus humdians 
cum sola prmcipans 
tu funda figurans 
tu vellere notans 
tu rubo designans 
archa quadrangulans 
tu tunica talaris 
tu lampas cleans 
30 virga man mmans 
columba consolaris 
in fluctibus amaris 


structura columpnans 
edes sacrati laris 
edes digna vocans 
ut ludith prelians 
ut acies armaris 
ut aurora levans 
et regi desponsaris 
40 quo sme pare pans 
quern visu contemplans 
quern amans amplexaris 
quo fruens locundans 
quo manens perhennaris 
quo vere solidans 
quo summe radians 
quo lugiter bearis 
o que sic reclamaris 
me semper tuearis 
50 Maria stella mans 

Maria laus divina 
virgmea regma 
vitis propmans viiia 
languenti medicina 
tu salus repentma 
salvificans piscina 
tu summitas cednna 
tabula cipressma 
viriditas laurma 
60 victoria palmmS. 
tu panis officma 
letificans resma 
tu mix amigdalma 
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tu solida carina 
tu Stella matutma 
simplicitas agnma 
tu framee vagina 
stabilitas petrina 
lux fulgens beriUina 
70 visio saphirina 
smtiUa lacinotma 

fenestra cristallina 130 

serenitas prasinma 
tu rosa sine spina 
tu sedes ebumina 
puritas turturina 
inventus aquilina 
facies columbma 225 v. 

qua rapies lupina 
80 qua turbida rapina 
merguntur in sentma 

vis tibi leonina 140 

ferocitas ferina 
frons tibi serpentina 
cervixque columbma 
substemitur supma 
tu vena nectarma 
tu lex de monte Syna 
tu vestis es bissina 
90 tburibulum cortma 
tu simile farina 

ficella Moysyna 160 

progemes Gessma 
stola refulgens bma 
Stella polo vicina 
salubris et marina 
lucere nunc festma 
nunc radium inolma 
servantem a ruma 
100 Maria laus dmna. Amen. 

Maria fons dulcoris 

tu laus cordis et oris 160 

tu termmus languoris 
remedium meroris 
auxilium laboris 
fios nivei pudoris 
fax placxdi f ulgoris 
et r^ius splendons 
tu lilium candoris 
110 tu viola livoriB 
tu fiala decons 

tu virtus viatoris 170 

altare hbatoris 
mampulum messons 
dapifera saporis 
tu vitrum ablutoris 
nubes saorati roris 
et aloes odoris 
vexiUum pugnatons 
120 laurus tnumphatoris 
vas manne purioris 


tu smaragdus viroris 
et acates honoris 
carbunculus ardoris 
topazion fulvoris 
lux prasme mundioris 
et adamas vigoris 
tu templum salvatoris 
que fures claudis fons 
tu calamus scriptorLS 
tu tema laudatoris 
neupma concinnatoris 
vim mittigas furons 
tu tuis tenes thoris 
prolem summi rectons 
quam sacns ligas Ions 
quam lacte dulcions 
mebrias amoris 
que vernat cunctis horis 
liitore tui floris 
lux cell celsioris 
sacri pincema moris 
liber legislatoris 
volumenque lectoris 
hosti mucro terrons 
tu frenum exactoris 
compendium cursoris 
stipendium victons 
me lunge cell chons 
Maria fons dulcoris. 

Maria firma ratis 
velum velocitatis 
anchora firmitatis 
Stella sublimitatis 
spes firma naufragatis 
in equore vexatis 
dans iter Eve natis 
ad portum voluptatis 
tu lumen obscuratis 
refugium venatis 
solamen desolatis 
dux es predestinatis 
ad regnum claritatis 
hostiDus cathenatis 
seras captxvitatis 
frangis et captivatis 
das regnum cum beatxs 
radix vivacitatis 
fios speoiositatxs 
et fruotus sanxtatis 
fons es felieitatis 
que nvos largxtatis 
propmas fatxgatxs 
cum prefers iHibatxs 
visceribus sacratis 
prolem divinitatis 
que cum sxt veritatis 
testis et equitatis 
index per te dat gratis 
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180 et gratiam ingratis 
et lumen excecatis 
et donum sanctitatis 
excessibus ablatis 
et penis relaxatis 
tu palma probitatis 
victoria prostratis 
tu rubore f rustratis 
robor seouritatis 
tu salus sauciatis 

190 tu parens puritatis 
Virgo fecunditatis 
te mucro feritatis 
ferit cum pietatis 
lator et bonitatis 
in cruce cruciatis 
connectitur dampnatis 
o sidus honestatis 
vim Vince tempestatis 
Maria firma ratis 

200 Maria virgo pura 
pans absque lesura 
virum qui mortis lura 
mortificat casura 
tu levas ruitura 
tu sublevas lapsura 
restauras peritura 
te sauciat punotura 
cum cruciat pressura 
secatque dolatura 

210 regem mors immatura 
digneque moritura 
regem cuius factura 
est omnis creatura 
qui mortis a morsura 


surgit et ligatura 
leto facta fractura 
reditque reversura 
ad pascua matura 
ovis lam regnatura 
220 lam nunquam dolitura 
sed semper gavisura 
tu Stella non obscura 
in polo remansura 
obscurum ablatura 
et lumen allatura 
iterque monstratura 
m fluctuum lactura 
marisque voratura 
conducens ad secura 
230 nunquamque transitura 
gaudia permansura 
thuribuli tu tbura 
ad celos ascensura 
deumque placatura 
digna dei censura 
CUIUS est de te cura 
cum carnea lunctura 
camalique natura 
ad tbronum profectura 
240 tronosque precessura 
sceptrumque receptura 
mentis mundi lura 
transcendis per futura 
nobis in bac tortura 
o cuius est statura 
velut palme mensura 
penas mittigatura 
assis in die dura 
Maria virgo pura. 


Explicit Viola beate virginis a lohanne de Hovedene edita 

F. J. E. Raby 


' Sir Gawaik anb the Green Knight. ’ 

11. 14 ff. 

14, On mony bonkkes ful brode Breta 3 ni be settes 
wytb Wynne, 

V^ere werre and wrake and wonder 
Bi sy}>e 3 bats wont J>ennne, 

And oft boJ)e blysse and blunder 
19. Eul skete bats skyfted synne. 

{Sir Gawayn and pe Grene Knyst, ed. Tolkien and Gordon, 1930,) 

Tolkien and Gordon give for wonder (1. 16) m the Glossary the meanings 
^prodigy, marvel, wondrous deed (or tale)’, and m consequence translate 
tbe line as "war and distress and marvels (or prodigies, etc.)’ — I 
suppose interpreting tbe word wonder as an uninflected neuter plural — 
and presumably considermg it as referring to the wonders to follow in 
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the story. But is this the correct interpretation^ A parallel use of the 
word seems to occur in the Peterborough Chronicle, anno 1137 'pa the 
suikes undergaeton S he milde man was 7 softe 7 god 7 na lustise ne 
dide. pa diden hi alle wunder’ (J. Hall, Early Middle English, 1 , p 6 ) 
Hall notes wunder (ii, p 256) as 'dreadful deeds, destruction, a develop- 
ment of 0 E wundor, portent ’ This interpretation would round off 1 16 
of Sir Gawayne 'War and distress and destruction’ 

It might be suggested that 'werre and wrake’ are contrasted with 
'wonder’ in the same way as 'blysse’ is contrasted with 'blunder’ in 
1. 18 but the real contrast with 1. 16 seems to be 'wyth Wynne’ of 1 15 

Angus Macdonald. 

Edikburgh. 


An Early Tudor Grammarian. 

Robert Whittmton, splenetic, plodding, vain, was a lesser star in the 
galaxy which held William Lilly and William Herman, and, in an age 
interested in grammar, Erasmus and Linacre, to whom he paid tribute 
in his own Vulgaria, Whittinton’s works were popular in his day. They 
catered to the needs of schools and ran to many editions Curiously 
enough, all of his grammars are deeply impregnated with his personality, 
a fiery, acrimonious nature, that permitted him to make scathing verses 
on Lilly and nail them to the doors of St Paul’s for the boys of Lilly’s 
school and all who might pass by to see. He was a Laureate of Oxford 
and held a preferment as schoolmaster to the henchmen or pages at the 
court of Henry VIII of which he was inordinately proud. Lilly and 
Herman, headmasters respectively of St Paul’s and Eton, vigorously 
lampooned him in a curious book entitled Antibossicon, published by 
Pynson in 1520 and embellished with beautiful woodcuts of a bear baited 
by six dogs. 

It would take a bibliographer with the patience of Job and the strength 
of Hercules to grapple with the grammars of Robert Whittmton that 
have survived the depradations of time. Living as he did (he was 
educated at Magdalen College School under Stanbndge) in the Anwykyll- 
Stanbridge tradition, Whittmton realised that schoolbooks should be 
brief and not discursive, and on this account, I presume, his grammatical 
tracts were deservedly popular. Many copies are in existence, and to 
reduce these finally to their various editions would be a highly laudable 
work. 

That Whittinton aimed at a 'Corpus grammaticale ’ seems clear from 
a perusal of his books, but what form this was to take it is diJOGlcult 
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indeed to determine. He seems to have planned a vast, comprehensive 
grammar in two parts, Accidence with Syntax, and Prosody. The in- 
dications of this plan are to he gleaned from the title-pages of his books, 
but it IS a disturbing fact that the second part of his grammar appeared 
before the first, and the second and third books of the first part before 
the first book Working from title-pages, which alone give much in- 
formation, it seems that the first book of the first part of Whittinton’s 
projected Grammar was the De nominum genenbus: 

Grammatices Primae partis Liber primus Roberti W[bittintoni Lauricomi Lich- 
feldiensis] nuperrime recogmtus De nominum genenbus 

This was pubhshed in 1521 by de Worde, but Dibdin notices an edition 
by Pynson in 1519. 

The second book of the first part of the Grammar was : 

Grammatices Whitmtonianes Liber secuiidus de nominum dechnatione, 

printed by de Worde in 1517. 

The third book was the De heterochtis nominihus printed by John 
Scolar at Oxford in 1518. 

Grammaticae Whittintomanae* Liber tertius de nominum heteroolisi. 

The fourth book of the first part of the Grammar is not indicated by 
the title-pages, but the fifth book appeared in 1521 printed by de Worde 
as. 

Grammaticae prima pars Roberti Wbitmtom L[auricomi] L[ichfeldiensis] nuper- 
rime recewsita. Liber qumtus De verborum praeteritis et supinis. cum commento 
necnon mterlmiari dictionum interpretatione. 

A perusal of the same volume brings to light : 

Grammatices Roberti W[hitmtom] L[ichfeldiensis] Liber Sextus, De verborum 
Rormis de defectiuis et anomalis, oon|usis, syncopatis et apocopatis. 

There is a copy of this tract in the British Museum printed by Treveris 
at uncertain date which, from the errors that abound in the printing, 
was probably one of the books Whittinton complained of in the verses 
against Treveris prefaced to the 1533 edition of the De heterochtis 
nominihus, printed by de Worde. This Treveris edition has an interesting 
departure from the de Worde title-page The verses that appear under 
the title are headed : 

Eiusdem Roberti Whitmtoni Tetrastxchon cum Thoma E, 

Then follow the verses : 

Auctiws exit opus, facit hoc mihi Zoilws acer 
Arbiter, is credit ml sine teste mihi. 

Imprudens peragit qd noht n&mque nocewdo 
Prosit, quod cupio cowcihatqwe mihi. 
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Under the verses are the words Humihabit calummatorem which appear 
also m the de Worde edition, but beneath them are the letters D T R It 
would perhaps not be stretching a point too far to identify the mysterious 
T R with the grammarian Thomas Robertson or Robinson, subsequently 
dean of Durham, who, from 1526 to 1534, was master of Magdalen 
College School where, under Stanbridge, Whittmton had been educated. 

The 1519 Opusculum^ a laudatory volume in praise of Henry VIII, 
Wolsey, Brandon, More and Skelton, the 1520 Vulgana, a collection of 
Enghsh sentences with Latin translations illustrating rules, and the 
1525 (^) Accidentia ex Stanbngiana editione do not fit into the scheme 
of a comprehensive grammar and may be considered as obiter dicta. 

The 1512 Sintaxis, the 1516 De Octo Partibus Orationis, the 1517 De 
Synonymis (or Lucubrationes) and the 1521 De Constructione remain to 
be fitted into the mosaic that went to make up the first part of Whittmton’s 
Grammar. Of these four volumes the De Constructione, 1521, is possibly 
to be identified with the De Gonainnitate Grammatices et Constructione, 
de Worde, 1519 (Pynson, 1518, according to Ames), and, according to a 
note I have on an edition m the Huntington Library, de Worde, 1512. 
This again may possibly be identified with the Smtaxis, de Worde, 1512. 
Perhaps the Sintaxis is the missing fourth book of the first part of 
Whittinton’s Grammar. 

The ^ Roberti Whitintoni lichfeldiensis grammatices magistn & 
protouatis Anghe in florentissima Oxoniensi academia laureati lucu- 
brationes’, consisting of* 

De syaonymis, 

De epithetis, 

De vanandi formulas tarn pedestri quam soluto sermone, 

Expenentie de virtutis immortahtate, 

De veterum romanorum magistratifeus, 

printed by de Worde in 1617 is somewhat outside the general scheme. 

The second part of the Grammar is devoted to Prosody: 

Seounda pars grammatice de syllaba & eius quantitate 

De pnma media & vltima syUaba eognoscenda cum commento & interpretamento 
interlmiari. 

De aooentu secundum diomedem grammaticum 
De aocentu apud recentiores magis obseruato. 

De impedimentis acoentus. 

This title is quoted from the 1519 edition printed by de Worde, but there 
are earlier editions in 1516 and, according to Dibdin and a note I have 
on an edition in the Huntington Library, 1513. 

There is a possibility that Whittinton intended the De Octo Partibus 
Orationis and the De Synonymis as a seventh and eighth book to his first 
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part of Grammar. One can do no more than conjecture. That he pro- 
jected a comprehensive and workable Grammar is obvious and it is 
likely that his contemporaries, amongst whom his works were popular, 
knew which part was which without relying on the testimony of title- 
pages and descriptions of contents. 

Beatrice White. 

Hailsham, Sussex. 


Greene’s 'Ridstall Man’. 

In The Modern Language Review (October, 1934, p 434) Professor 
Renwick makes the interesting conjecture that when Bohun in Greene’s 
J ames the F ourth is described as ^ attyred like a ridstall man ’, Redesdale 
is referred to. Support for this view is to be found in William Bullem’s 
Dialogue hothe pleasaunt and pietifull, . , against the Feuer Pestilence^ 
which first appeared m 1564 and was reprinted in 1573 and 1578.^ 
Among the twelve interlocutors are Civis, his wife and Mendicus. The 
wife, hearing something strange in the accent of the beggar, asks whence 
he comes. He replies ‘Sauyng your honour gud Maistresse, I was borne 
in Redesdale in Northumberlande’, and when she formulates her 
suspicion: ‘Me thinke thou art a Scot by thy tonge ’, he answers : ‘Trowe 
me neuer mare then gud deam, I had better bee hanged m a withie, or 
in a cowtaile, then be a rowfooted Scot, for thei are euer fare and fase ’. 
However, in spite of his protest that ‘the hmmer Scottes hared me, 
burnt my guddes, and made deadly feede on me, and my barnes’, and 
that he had inflicted heavy losses on them, so that none ‘man for man 
durst abide me luke’, the impression which his speech made on a 
southerner was evidently pecuhar. His vocabulary includes, among other 
singularities, such forms as "sackles’, ‘fase (=false) hartes’, ‘miccle tule 
(=toil)’, ‘muccle gud’, ‘sike gud people’, ‘wad (=would)’, ‘warlde’, 
and so an Englishman unfamiliar with the north might well thmk that a 
Redesdale man and a Scot were practically identical. In conclusion, it 
may be pomted out that the third edition of Bullein’s Dialogue appeared 
only a little more than a decade before the date when Greene’s James the 
Fourth was probably written. 

Herbert G. Wrioht. 

Baxgor. 

1 Of. the publications of the Early English Text Society, Extra Senes, m (London, 1888). 
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The Interpretation of a Passage in 'Hamlet’. 

It IS heartening to observe that recent editors of Shakespeare are 
increasingly sensitive to their duty not only of establishing the words 
which he wrote, but also of levismg the punctuation in such a way as to 
disclose his dramatic phrasing and emphasis. This latter task no editor 
has assumed more thoughtfully and boldly than Professor J. Dover Wilson, 
in the new Cambridge edition Even those who, like the present writer, 
are troubled by some of his typographical devices and by his apparent 
inconsistency in using them, are none the less grateful for numerous 
insights afforded by his radical reconsideration of the pointing ^ 

Thus in his brilliant new edition of Hamlet, along with many verbal 
restorations, Professor Wilson offers a quantity of illuminating revisions 
of phrasing ^ From his introductory statements concerning punctuation, 
indeed, and from his generous discussions of particular instances, one 
would infer that, whether or not it appear in his printed text of the play 
itself, no rational possibility of expressive pointing had been omitted 
from consideration It may be, however, that this inference is somewhat 
too inclusive. It was, of course, impossible for Professor Wilson to record 
every arrangement of punctuation which, after due reflection, he decided 
to reject,® but m view of his hospitality toward suggestion in other 
instances, one feels that he has not dealt quite adequately with the highly 
important and animated passage in Act i, sc. ii, which he prints as 


follows : 

Hamlet. . .My father, methmks I see my father. 184 
Horatio. Where, my lord’ 

Hamlet In my mind’s eye, Horatio. 185 

Horatio I saw him once, a’ was a goodly king — 186 

Hamlet A’ was a man, take him for all in all, 187 

I shall not look upon his like again. 188 

Horatio. My lord, I think I saw him yesternight. 189 


The most significant part of this passage is the three lines 186-8, which 
(except for the dash at the end of line 186) Professor Wilson punctuates 
in a manner customary among the editors of the mneteenth century. 
Neither text nor note recognises the possibility of two decisive alterations 
shown in the following pointmg of these lines : 

Horatio I saw him — once, a’ was a goodly king — 186 

Hamlet. A’ was a man. Take him for all m all, 187 

I shall not look upon his like again 188 

1 The devices for punctuation are deprecated, and inconsistencies are noted, for example, 
by Tucker Brooke m his review of Wilson’s edition of The Winters Tale, m Modern Language 
Notes, XLVH (1932), p. 477, 

^ The Tragedy of Hamlet, edited by John Bover Wilson, Cambridge, 1934. Prolegomena 
to this edition are contamedin Professor Wilson’s The Manvscnpt of Shakespeare* s ^HamleV 
and the Problems of its Transmission, 2 vols , Cambridge, 1934. 

* See Wilson, Hamlet, p. xxxu. 
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The variations shown here m lines 186 and 187 seem to have dramatic 
and stylistic implications which can hardly be ignored, hence the absence 
of a note upon them in Professor Wilson’s Hamlet may seem to justify a 
further plea in their favour. 

The use of a dash after ‘him’ in line 186 was suggested first, perhaps, 
by H. N. Hudson, although it is not actually printed in his text of the 
play. Hudson annotates the line as follows: ‘Perhaps this should be 
punctuated with a dash after “him”. Horatio is probably about to say 
“yesternight” (line 189) and blurts out “once” The dash tentatively 
proposed by Hudson is inserted into the text itself by J. Q. Adams, and 
accompanied by a more extended annotation.^ The purpose of this 
punctuation is to convey with greater precision Horatio’s share in the 
tension of the dramatic situation. A few hours after his encounter with 
the ghost, Horatio comes in eagerness to report his horrifying experience 
to Hamlet. Early in the conversation Hamlet unconsciously startles him, 
and opens the way for his disclosure, by the visionary address, ‘My 
father, methinks I see my father’ Horatio, his mind possessed by the 
image of the ghost, breathlessly demands, ‘Where, my lord^’ When 
assured that Hamlet means oiAj‘in %mag%nat%on, Horatio, it seems clear, 
precipitately utters the first words of his intended disclosure of an 

encounter with that father’s image in acticahtg: ‘I saw him ’; but a 

momentary irresolution or impulse of circumspection induces a hesitation, 
from which he issues lamely with the word ‘ once ’, and the feeble tribute, 
‘he was a goodly kmg’. By the time of his next utterance he recovers his 
courage, and delivers his excited message, ‘I think I saw him yester- 
night 

The interpretation of ‘once’ as a mere word of escape, without literal 
significance, seems to have the further advantage of reducing, if not of 
removmg, a minor contradiction felt by some within the role of Horatio. 
Dr G-reg, for example, takes the words, ‘I saw him once’, as proof 
that Horatio ‘had only set eyes on him [the late king] on a single 
occasion’, and as invahdating the impression conveyed by Horatio 
elsewhere in the first two scenes, that he was ‘intimately familiar with 
the appearance of the late King of Denmark’.^ This supposed contra- 
diction Mr Percy Simpson undertakes to remove through a fresh literalism 
of his own : 

^ The Tragedy of Hamlet {The New Hudson Shakespeare), introduction and notes by 
H N Hudson, edited and revised by E C Black and A J George (Boston, Ginn and Co , 
1909), p. 28 

2 Hamlet, edited by J Q Adams (Boston, Ginn and Co , 1929), pp 20, 201-2 

® W. W. Greg, m Mod, Lang Rev,, xn (1917), pp. 408-9. 
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When Horatio says, 

I saw him once, a w^as a goodly Kmg, 

he IS begmnmg another of his descriptive reminiscences confined to a definite occasion* 
like the reference to the angry parle.^ 

Accordingly Simpson proposes that m a modern printed text a dash 
should be placed after ‘once’ 

I saw him once — a, was a goodly king — ^ 

The objection to Simpson’s interpretation would seem to be that Horatio’s 
agitation in lines 185 and 189 precludes a lapse into ‘descriptive re- 
miniscence’ in line 186. Both this psychological diflhculty and the con- 
tradiction inferred by Greg are removed by the dramatic pointing pro- 
posed by Hudson and Adams. 

The second alteration m punctuation which I am undertaking to 
defend is the use in line 187 of a full-stop after ‘man’. The obvious 
purpose of such a pointing is to convey a richer significance and a more 
pronounced emphasis m Hamlet’s words, ‘A’ was a man\ The nearest 
approach to such an interpretation before the end of the nineteenth 
century appears to be that of Wieland, who translates the speeches of 
Horatio and Hamlet thus 

Horatio. Ich sah ihn emmal; er war exn statthcher Burst. 

Hamlet Sag’, er war em Mann, m alien Betrachtungen em Mann, so hast du alles 
gesagt; semes gleiohen werd’ ich memal sehen. 

A somewhat similar emphasis was conveyed by Edwin Booth, whose 
customary recital of the passage is described by Dowden thus 

Edwm Booth, in delivering this speech, paused after ‘man’, giving it as if some- 
thing higher than ‘kmg’. 

Dowden’s observation is reported by Hudson,® and is put into effect in 
the text of Adams, who prints, ^He was a man!’ and explains the 
utterance Hamlet’s spirited retort to Horatio’s lame and embarrassed 
tribute, ‘a’ was a goodly king’.® By way of further elucidation Adams 
adds, ‘Hamlet here uses the word “man” as Burns does in his poem 
“A man’s a man for a’ that”.’ 

1 Percy Simpson, m Mod Lang. Rev., xm (1918), pp. 321-2. Professor Wilson had 
previously challenged Br Greg’s interpretation, m Mod Lang. Rev., xin, pp. 131, 134- — 
but somewhat mdecisively. 

® Wilson {Handet, p 153) refers to Simpson’s proposal, but neither adopts it nor com- 
ments upon it. 

® Shakeapear Theatraliache Werke aus dem Mmlisehen vbersezt von Herrn Widand, vni 
(Zurich, 1766), p. 27. 

* The Tragedy of Hamlet, ed. by Edward Bowden {The Arden Shakespeare), 4th ed. 
(London, no date), p 24 

® In the edition cited above. ® See Adams, p. 202.^ 
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In support of the full-stop (or exclamation point), and the resultant 
emphasis upon the words 'a man", I should be inclined to draw, not upon 
Burns, but upon the text of Shakespeare himself. From Hamlet, and 
from other plays, it seems abundantly clear that for Shakespeare this 
expression conveyed a meaning of uncommon nobility and force, and 
that it was characteristic of his style to place the words ‘ a man " in the 
position of greatest emphasis, at the end of a sentence before a full-stop. 
The most beautiful of all examples of this Shakespearean cadence is the 
close of Hamlet’s ‘portrait’ of his father ^ 

See what a grace was seated on this brow — 

Hyperion’s curls, the front of Jove himself, 

An eye like Mars to threaten and command, 

A station like the herald Mercury, 

New-hghted on a heaven-kissmg hiU, 

A combmation and a form mdeed, 

Where every god did seem to set his seal 
To give the world assurance of a man. 

The personage so glowingly described here as ‘a man’, let it be remem- 
bered, IS the very father characterised by the same words in the earlier 
passage under discussion. The same emphasis, requiriiig a similar finality 
of punctuation, seems to me irresistible m Hamlet’s exclamation, ‘ What 
a piece of work is a manV^ Of the numerous parallels which might be 
drawn from other plays I set down only two or three • 

His life was gentle, and the elements 
So mix’d m him that Nature might stand up 
And say to all the world, ‘This was a manl 
When you durst do it, then you were a man; 

And, to be more than what you were, you would 
Be so much more the man ^ 

Yet Benedick was such another, and now is he become a man,^ 

If the two alterations in punctuation considered here commend them- 
selves as conforming to the dramatic situation and to Shakespeare’s 
styhstic habit, there appears to be no obstacle to using them in a modern 
text. Certainly the alterations are not forbidden by anything in the 
original printings of the play. Professor Wilson bases his text upon the 
Second Quarto of 1604-5, which, as he shows, was printed from Shake- 
speare’s autograph manuscript, and which, as he infers, preserves 

^ in, iv, 55-62. 

^ n, 11 , 307 Wilson, adhermg to the pointing of the Second Quarto, uses a comma after 
•man’, thus dismissmg, or at least conceahng, the notion of exclamation, and the emphasis 
for which I am pleadmg. 

® Julius Ccesar, v, v, 73-5. 

^ Macbeth, i, vu, 49-51. 

® Much Ado about Nothing, m, iv, 87. See also v, i, 65-6, and Lovers Labours Lost, v, 

11 , 668 . 
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Shakespeare’s punctuation ‘almost untampered with’.^ In the Second 
Quaito the lines under discussion are printed as follows.® 

Hora, I saw him once, a was a goodly Kmg 186 

Ham. A was a man take him for all in all 187 

I shall not looke vppon his like againe 188 

In accordance with his belief in the Shakespearean authenticity of the 
pointing in this Quarto, Professor Wilson adheres to it somewhat closely 
throughout his edition^ He freely admits, however, the necessity of 
altering the punctuation of the Quarto for purposes of intelligibility and 
dramatic effectiveness ^ Thus, in the passage before us, he substitutes a 
dash for a point at the end of line 186 (presumably to indicate that 
Hamlet interrupts Horatio), and inserts two commas in line 187. In 
other parts of the play he inserts full-stops at places within speeches 
where the Second Quarto has no marks at all.® Hence it would appear 
that, although this Quarto may reproduce much of the fleeting punctua- 
tion that Shakespeare himself employed in the heat of rapid composition,^ 
it fails in many instances to convey adequately to the modern ear the 
emphasis and pause which Shakespeare must have intended in the 
recitaU When we feel that we have discerned that intention, therefore, 
we are at liberty to depart from Elizabethan pointing m expressing it, 

1 hope I need not declare that in these few remarks concerning a single 
passage in Hamlet I am neither disparaging Professor Wilson’s super- 
lative edition, nor insisting that he adopt in his text the punctuation of 
Dr Adams, which I happen to approve. I am merely attempting to 
emphasise two details of interpretation which seem to me not unimportant, 

^ See Wilson, Manuscnpt, i, pp 94, 101, n, pp. 192, 196-215; Hamlet, pp. xxx-xxxii 

2 The Pirst Folio prints 

Hor. I saw him once, he was a goodly Kmg. 

Ham. He was a man, take him for all m all 
I shall not look vpon his hke agame. 

The First Quarto of 1603 prmts* 

Hor, I saw Inm once, he -was a gallant King 
Ham He was a man, take him for all in all, 

I shall not looke vpon his like againe. 

® See Wilson, Hamlet, pp xxx-xxxii 

* See Hamlet, p xxxn. 

® See, for example, 4he editmg of Hamlet’s first sohloquy, Wilson, Manuscript, ii, 
p, 198, and Hamlet, pp 13-14. ‘No doubt, a modern editor will have to use the full-stop, 
and occasionally a colon or semi-colon, more often than the compositor’ (Wilson, 
Ma/'uscript, ii, p 208) 

^ See Wil«on, Mannscnpl, ii, pp 196-7 

’ In re\ucwing Wilson s edition of the play, 33r Greg expresses himself concerning the 
punctuation in the Second Quarto as follows ‘It is reasonable to suppose that his [the 
, compositor’s] light punctuation reproduces that of the manuscript with some fidelity 
Though to our ideas often deficient and at times obviously erroneous, it is on the whole, 
according to Elizabethan principles, satisfactory enough.’ See Mod, Lang. Hev,, xxx 
(1935), p. $2, 
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and the ignoring of which in the commentary of our most remarkable 
edition of the play suggests that they may be less widely known than 
they deserve. 

Kakl Young. 

New Haven, Connecticut, USA 


A Note on a Passage in 'Guigemar’. 

Like Perceval in the Queste, the hero of Guigemar (Marie de France, 
Les Lais, ed. Hoepffner, Bibliotheca Eomamca (1921), i, pp. 9, 10) finds 
a ship of splendid appearance riding by the seashore, when he is in 
grievous afiBliction; he enters this ship, and his 'garison’ is thenceforward 
assured. Both Perceval and Gmgemar find in the ship a bed, which is 
even more splendid than the ship itself; but whereas the allegory of the 
‘fmssiaux’ provides a long and important development in the Queste, 
Mane is content with a description in twelve lines, beginning thus (ed. 
cit., vv. 170-4)* 

Emm la nef trova tin ht 
Dont li pe§ol et h limon 
Furent a I’uevre Salomon 
Tailli6 a or, tot a trifoire 
De oiprds et de blano ivoire. 

The words 'a Tuevre Salomon’, which do not seem to have been perfectly 
elucidated as yet, may serve to indicate the source of this description. 
In the Song of Songs (cap. iii, vv. 9, 10; Vulgate) occurs the following 
passage * 

Ferculum fecit sibi rex Salomon de ligms Libam, columnas ejus fecit argenteas, 
rechnatorium aureum, ascensum purpurenm 

The presence in both texts of a bed of Solomon’s 'making’, with precise 
mention, in each case, of the materials — gold, and 'the wood of Libanus’, 
or 'cypress ’ — is unlikely to be a fortmtous coincidence, since Mane was 
certainly not ignorant of the Bible. 

If this source be admitted, other elements of Marie’s description may 
be assumed to have a similar origin. 'Li pegol’ and 'li limon’ may 
represent 'tigna’ and 'laquearia’ {CanL, i, 16); 'cipres’ and 'ivoire’ 
can be paralleled in 'cypressina’ and 'eburnea’ of the Song {Cant, i, 
16; VII, 4); and, finally, the lines: 

Le covertor de sabehn 
Vous fu de porpre Alixandrm 

may be supposed to echo the biblical 'ascensum purpureum’, rendered in 
the English Authorised Version by 'the covering, of purple’. 


Oxford. 


Nigel Abercrombie, 


M.L.R.XXX 


23 
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Consideration of a Difficult Verse in the ‘Vie de Saint Alexis’, 

MS L, Stanza 107, c. Si grant ledece nus est apar(e)ude 

d. D’lcest saint cors, que amim am baihde, 
e Par lui avrum, si Deu plaist, bone amde 

In tlie 107th stanza of the MS. L of the Vie de Saint Alexis we find 
the assonances menude: cure, aparude* bailide. amde. How are we to 
consider the word baihde ( = bailie, possession) which is not in the other 
manuscripts (A: mune\ P hemistich missing, V muneie), but which 
exists in the following stanza of L (108c. Pur cel saint cors qiihl unt en lur 
bailie) ^ Gaston Pans solves the difficulty by rejectmg the readmg of L 
in favour of that of A, Di cest seint cors navum soin daltre mune} L, he 
says, in his 1872 edition of Sami Alexis, p. 193, has a reading 'dont il 
n’y a rien k faire et qui n’est que le second hemistiche du vers 108 c 
leg^rement modifie et ne fournissant pas de rime’. It is, however, in- 
correct to say that baihde does not rhyme with the other end-words. I 
have shown elsewhere^ that the one definite thing we can say about the 
scribe of the MS L is that he was a typical Anglo-Norman, and it was a 
common thing for twelfth-century Anglo-Norman copyists to confuse 
the sounds u and i, and to make them rhyme or assonate together 
In the Vie de Saint Oregon e, for example, we find tmisses * peusses, v. 439, 
in Hugo de Lincoln, went, irent, and m the Cumpoz of Pliilippe de Thaun, 
lune\ emholisme? It is then quite probable that for the scribe who 
copied L, baihde was a perfectly acceptable assonance. 

But what of the word mune in the MS. A which Gaston Paris adopts as 
being the reading of the original^ Paris recognises the extreme rarity 
of the word — ^it occurs in no other ancient text — ^but derives it from a 
form muna in the Glosses of Isidore: ^ce mot s’explique tres facilement 
par le latin mmera, pluriel neutre devenu singulier feminin, comme 
il arrive si souvent; munera avait donne une forme mxma deja en latin 
populaire, comme le prouve ce passage des Glosses attributes a Isidore • 
Muna, munera quae militibus dantur? As it stands, this explanation is 
entirely satisfactory, and it was universally accepted until Pio Rajna 
pointed out {vide Archivum Romanicum, vol. 13, article on the frag- 
mentary Vatican MS ) that the word in the Glosses of Isidore was not 
muna, but munia. In place of A’s reading mune, Pio Rajna proposes the 
substitution of 'munre o mundre, cosi richiedendo imperiosamente anche 

^ Here, as in many other places, the late Canon Meumer in his edition of S, Alexis 
(Pans, 1933) simply follows the lead of Gaston Pans 

® SaiTit Ahxis, Etvth de la lafigat du JdS de Hiideshe%m (Pans, 1934). 

3 A full discussion of this Anglo-Norman peculiarity, togethei with further examples, 
will be found iii H Suchicr’s Zcs VoyelUb Tonigiues du Vieux Prangats (Pans, 1906), p 22, 
and A Stimmmg s Der Anylo-yorrh, Boeie de Havhdone (Halle, 1899), p* LVI, 
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Tassonanza’. There are two reasons why this substitution appears to me 
unnecessary; firstly the assonance does not, to my mind, demand a form 
munre, and secondly, in spite of the muma of the Glosses, the form mune 
IS perfectly acceptable from the phonetic point of view. Munera is a 
learned word of the same type as virgine and angele, and must, like them, 
lose its last syllable and give mune^ ]ust as angele gives ange. 

It would appear, then, that the copyist of L, not understanding the 
rare word mune, has altered the line with the help of 108 c, whereas the 
copyist of P, for whom the word was equally incomprehensible, has simply 
omitted the difficult passage. 

The fact that the scribes of A and V alone use the word sheds no 
new light on the question of the date of L, but it does confirm me in 
the belief that the Vatican MS. is not so ancient as it was at first con- 
sidered to be. 

Christopher Storey. 

SOARBOBOUGH. 


Schiller's 'Kauber' in England before 1800. 

The following brief account of Schiller’s Bauber from the Dublin 
Chromcle of Saturday, November 29th, 1788, antedates in publication, 
if not in composition, what has hitherto been regarded as the first Enghsh 
criticism of this play, viz. Henry Mackenzie’s ‘Account of the German 
Theatre’, read before the Eoyal Society of Edinburgh on April 21st, 
1788, and first published in 1790, in the Transactions of that Society. 

Literary Intelligence of Europe, 

[The article quoted below is preceded by an account of the distribution • 
of prizes at the University of Gottingen.] 

, . For many years past the Germans have been makmg gigantic strides towards 
perfection, in Literature and in the Fme Arts. Their style m pamtmg, though not such 
a close and bigoted imitation of the Antique as prevails in the Itahan schools, is 
perhaps somethmg better — ^a close imitation of Nature. In music, especially instru- 
mental, they have left the composers of Italy far behmd. Every refinement in modern 
music, with a very few exceptions, has arisen from the fancy and science of some 
German artist. 

Musicians and painters of emmence, the darlmgs of society, generally travel, 
spreading their own fame, and brmging honour to their native soil. Men of letters on 
the contrary are too often condemned to a stationary and sedentary existence. Even 
without emigration, the fame of the former class must spread abroad, by means of 
their associates and pupils, while the reputation of the poet (a solitary, insulated 
animal) must remain circumscribed — ^he needs no brush-cleaner nor second violm 

These obvious remarks seem to account for the general ignorance of German 
Literature, especially poetry. The names of Eandel, Abel, Bach, Haydn, Vanhal, 
Schroeter, Cramer, &c. are familiar m every pohte circle, but who has heard of 
Lessmg, Leisewitz, Unzer, Goethe, or Schiller? 


23-2 
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‘Though last, not least’ — Schiller, thou shalt be kno\^n, in a country where a poet, 
of whose spirit a double portion seems to rest upon thee, is esteemed 'the god of our 
idolatry 

The first Tragedy of Schiller, entitled the Robbers, had unexampled success in the 
theatres where it was allowed to be played, for in several places, the representation 
of it was prohibited. 

Schiller is not one of those wTetched w^ould-be Poets, who by cunning or chance get 
upon the stage, and whose compositions, however stupid, strut and fret their hour’. 
He IS a youth born to astonish the age, by the vigour of his genius , and his fortune 
will interest every feehng heart. 

A fastidious critic, upon readmg his tragedy above-mentioned, w ould say, that it 
displays both in the choice of the principal mcidcnts of the plot and then particular 
management — bad taste, yet the numberless strokes of sublimity which occur, and 
above all, something dreadiully mterestmg, which magically hurries the readers along, 
might cover a far greater multitude of faults than this piece contains 

To give any satisfactory analysis of it, is nearly impossible Even the emotions 
which the perusal of it excites, cannot be described Its Hero is an unfortunate 
youth, of noble birth, ruined by viUams, and abandoned to remorse and despair, 
who, like Achilles in his rage, or hke a more familiar hero, Robin Hood, swears to 
protect the weak agamst the strong, to avenge the injuries of the poor upon the rich, — 
to be, in short, the chief agent of Providence in regulating society 

The idea is romantic and absurd, yet captivating. When this wonderful drama w^as 
performed m Fribourg m Bresgaw, all the youth of that city, the fiowTr of the nobility, 
moved almost to madness by such ardent and awful scenes, formed the wuld design of 
imitating Schiller’s hero and his companions They bound themselves by the most 
horrible oaths, resembling those used by Catiline, to betake themselves to the woods, 
and live by rapme and plunder; or, as they termed it, to become the Exterminatmg 
Angels of Heaven. Fortunately the plot was discovered by one of their tutors finding 
a copy of the Confederacy, written it is said, with blood. They w^re ail secured, and 
the future representation of The Robbers m that city was prohibited. Such terrible 
impressions evince the energy of Schiller’s pen, which, like Rousseau’s, may be said 
to burn the paper The fact is known all over Germany. 

What the author’s own opinion of his work is, may be best learned fiom his own 
words In the Prospectus of a periodical work on morals, which he published, he thus 
writes of himself and his earhest production. . . 

[Here follows about a column of translation from Die Rheimsche 
Thaha of Nov. lltb, 1784, begmnmg: "I write as a citizen of the world. 
I serve no Prince . . . ’ and ending : ‘ My breast swells at the sublime idea — 
that I shall have no judge but the Human Heart.’] 

M. Schiller now resides at Manheim, where he enjoys the title of Privy Counsellor 
to the Elector of the Palatmate Baviere. Smee The Robbers, he has published three 
other tragedies — The Conspiracy of Fiesko — Love and Faction — and Don Karlos (Don 
Carlos) Infant of Spain, said to be far superior to the Tragedy of M. Mercier or the 
romance of Abbe St Real, on the same subject. 

The anonymous writer is aware, as Mackenzie was, that Schiller 
was educated at the Duke of Wurttemberg’s Military Academy, but 
until evidence of identity is forthcoming it is to be assumed that he 
derived his information at second hand. Indeed, certain points of agree- 
ment with Mackenzie’s account of Schiller, e.g , the spelling ‘Manheim’ 
and ‘Pribourg’, the reference to the students’ conspiracy in the latter 
town, the inclusion of Unzer (Professor Johann Christoph, of Altona) in 
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the list of prominent German writers, and the phrase Hhe vigour of his 
genius ’ (cf . Mackenzie ' his genius by its own native warmth and vigour ’) 
indicate a common source for part of the article at least. Mackenzie’s 
sources were confessedly French, and the anonymous writer’s references 
to the Palatinate Baviere, to Fribourg, and to Mercier and St Real point 
in the same direction He has the advantage of Mackenzie in his ability 
to quote the titles of the next three plays 

G. Waterhouse. 

Belfast. 


CORRESPOISTDENCE 

To 

The Editor, 

The Modern Language Remew, 

Sir, 

You will perhaps permit me to express my appreciation of the long 
and conscientious review of the first volume of my edition of John 
Marston’s plays, contributed to your January issue by Dr W. W. Greg. 
A serious student is always grateful for criticism, and Dr Greg would 
have failed in his duty had he failed to draw attention to what he con- 
ceives to be the many faults of my edition. 

As honesty compels me, however, to repudiate the great majority of 
Dr Greg’s charges (many of which, especially his criticism of my text of 
The Malcontent, are based on a misapprehension) I wish to intimate that 
a full and detailed reply will be included in the second volume, which I 
expect to publish in the autumn of this year, 

I am, 

Yours faithfully, 

H. H. Wood. 

Ediistburgh. 



REVIEWS 


Chaucer's Use of Proverbs, By Bartlett Jere Whiting. {Harvard 
Studies in Compa}ative Literature, xi ) Cambridge, Mass Harvard 
University Press, London: H. Milford 1934. xii + 297 pp. 12s 6(Z. 

In his Introduction Mr Whiting complains that little has been done to 
illustrate Chaucer's use of proverbial material which he rightly claims is 
both skilful and effective. With this point of view few will disagree, for 
the work done by Haeckel, Klaeber and Skeat (to mention only three) 
was necessarily incomplete. Unfortunately it can scarcely be said that 
Mr Whiting has completed his task as ably as one could have desired. 
This we would hasten to add is not entirely the author’s fault, for much 
has been lost by his abandonment owing to expense of the finding-index 
which he had originally contemplated This need not, however, have 
been done if Mr Whiting had been willing to dispense with his lengthy 
appendices which are of little value as such. By way of consolation we 
are informed that ‘ since a finding-index was not feasible, a full table of 
contents takes the place of an index of Chaucer’s works ' (p vii) f 

The more one examines this table on pp. 7-9, the less one is impressed 
by it. The total additions at the end of it show that Chaucer in 41,987 
lines of poetry uses 187 proverbs, 630 proverbial phrases and 421 sen- 
tentious remarks. The totals are impressive but w^e have first to agree 
with Mr Whiting’s individual identifications and classification, and the 
separate items for each poem reveal that one of the major weaknesses of 
this volume is the author’s passion for statistics which are right and 
valuable in their proper place but which are dangerous snares for the 
inexperienced. The individual poems vary so considerably in length that 
any attempt to compare one poem with another is useless, 

Mr Whiting anticipates criticism on his definitions. He defines a 
proverb as a saying, popular in origin or in usage; a sententious remark 
as a saying of learned origin, and states that ' a proverbial phrase is not 
ordinarily a directly momtory piece of wisdom’. This last is surely a 
most incomplete and unsatisfactory definition and we are obliged to 
examine a good number of Mr Whiting’s examples before we grasp the 
exact meaning of his remarl^s On the whole the present reviewer is 
normally in agreement with the author’s identifications and classifica- 
tion, but there are naturally numerous examples of cases where one is 
very doubtful whether a proverb was intended at all Mr Whiting was, 
however, well advised to be inclusive rather than exclusive. 

An Introduction of seventeen pages can scarcely be expected to be 
exhaustive, and apart from a few pithy and valuable remarks is frankly 
disappointing. Most of it is taken up with a comparison (largely in 
statistical form) of Chaucer’s use of proverbs with that in the ballades of 
Deschamps and the/a6^^a^wc. Of these the former is the more enlighten- 
ing, but there is little dealing directly with Chaucer. The bulk of the book 
IS occupied with a study of Chaucer’s proverbs and proverbial material in 
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relation to tlie context. In the chapter on the shorter works where the 
material is slight, the author can admittedly do little more than record 
the actual findings without much comment, but in his chapter on Trollies 
and Cnseyde Mr Whiting’s treatment is excellent and valuable The con- 
text IS given in an illuminating manner so as to bring out the exact value 
of the proverb in question. His general conclusions are likewise worth 
study, as he demonstrates how Chaucer used proverbs in Troilus and 
Cnseyde largely for purposes of characterisation especially in the case of 
Pandarus and Cressida. In his treatment of the Canterbury Tales the 
author’s comments are often interesting and deserve to be widely read 

Chapter v, which consists largely of the proverbial material in Gower’s 
Confessio Amantis, concludes with a comparison of Chaucer’s use of 
proverbs with that of Gower who almost invariably employs them to 
point a moral; so he puts them mto the mouth of Genius, the priest of 
Venus. Chaucer, on the other hand, used them to advance the narrative 
and found in them a valuable means of characterisation. 

Chapter vi is a mere hst of proverbial phrases found in Chaucer’s 
works, and is given without contextual notes or comment of any kind. 
This hst IS supposed to be in alphabetical order, but the reader is left to 
discover the keyword for himself This omission could have been obviated 
by the use of heavier type or by some other simple device. In the appen- 
dices the author gives lists of the proverbial material in the works of 
Deschamps, in the fabliaux and in the works of Gower, but again entirely 
without comment. Two minor criticisms remain to be made there is no 
bibliography and the notes are gathered together in eight and a half 
pages at the end of the volume. This in actual practice proves to be a 
most unfortunate arrangement, for mere references to editions, etc , 
would have been much more conveniently placed in footnotes. Thus in 
the course of a single paragraph (p 49) the reader is required to make 
seven references to the notes 

There are some good things in this book but they are difficult to find, 
yet when they are found they are well worth while, and it would be a pity 
if this work should not be read because of its obvious imperfections. 

J. P. Oakben. 

St Axdeews. 

Caxton- Tulle of Olde Age. By Heiitz Sxjsebaoh. {Studienzur englischen 

PJbilologie^ herausgegeben von Lorenz Morsbach u. Hans Hecht, No. 

Lxxv.) Halle: M. Niemeyer. 1933 118 pp. 5 M. 

The translation of Cicero’s De Senectute, probably by William 
Worcester, pubhshed by Caxton m 1481, has no literary value and very 
famt biographical interest. The fact that it was made, and that it was 
made from the French, is of some consequence in the history of literature, 
but the text of the work itself deserves attention only as a specimen of 
the language of the later fifteenth century, especially as affected by the 
French. 

The value of Dr Susebach’s reprmt, accordmgly, depends on the 
accuracy with which it gives Caxton’s text. The ideal set by the editor 
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has been very liigb, involving the correction in the body of the work 
only of errors which Caxton himself would have recognised as misprints, 
and indicating in the notes even the most trivial of the deviations from 
the origmal down to turning letters straight and replacing the dots in 
broken ^’s. 

The appendix gives a list of the words of French origin in the work 
It is a pity that the editor did not think of checking the list with the 
New English Dictionary, and indicating which words were already estab- 
lished in the language, which had recently come in, which seem to appear 
for the first time in the translation, and which have since become obsolete 
A cursory glance seems to indicate that the translator was conservative, 
and that few of his words of French origin have since disappeared from 
English. 

Miss Isabel Barrows at my request has kindly collated Dr Susebach’s 
text with the origmal at the British Museum on which it is based, and 
offers some criticisms. There appears to be some mconsistency in his 
method of reproducmg that texi;. Editorial corrections are made, some- 
times with a note calhng attention to the change, sometimes using italic 
type for the purpose, and sometimes suh silentio. Yet he reproduces 
thouh and though and ivordly and worldly on the same page. Words sepa- 
rated in Caxton’s print are sometimes joined as one word and vice versa 
The punctuation, a matter of some importance, is not accurately repro- 
duced. There seem to be indications that the task has been done from 
photostats, a procedure that handicaps the scholar in a task which offers 
scope mainly to the virtue of accuracy. 

H. B. Lathrop. 

Madisox, XJ.S.A. 

Edward IL Edited by H. B. Charlton and R. D. Waller London* 
Methuen. 1933. ix + 226 pp. 8s. Qd, 

The final volume of The Works and Life of Christopher Marlowe com- 
pletes one of the most attractive editions yet produced of an Elizabethan 
dramatist. Beginning with Professor Tucker Brooke’s excellent Life of 
Marlowe, each of the six volumes has added something to our knowdedge 
of Marlowe as poet or playwTight. In particular, the editors have de- 
monstrated the thoroughness with which Marlowe made himself master of 
his sources before transmuting them in the fire of his imagination. The 
editors have done their work with a like thoroughness, and both they and 
the general editor, Professor Case, deserve our gratitude. Marlowe can 
now be read in an edition worthy of a great poet, one in which scholars 
bring into play all their knowledge without forgetting that the final 
purpose of scholarship is to mcrease the understanding and enjoyment of 
the poet’s work. 

Since Edward II was last edited, the change in opinion concerning 
Shakespeare’s plays on Henry VI has suggested a new view of his rela- 
tionship to Marlowe. The present editors conclude that, instead of 
learning the chronicle-play from Marlowe, Shakespeare was the first of the 
two dramatists to attempt the form. The success of 2 and 3 Henry VI 
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influenced Marlowe in 1691 to write Edward II Certain verbal parallels 
between the plays were formerly accounted for as the language of Mar- 
lowe, retained by Shakespeare from Marlovian plays on Henry VI. 
Several of the passages, however, fit more naturally into Shakespeare’s 
plays than into Edward II, and Marlowe, therefore, may have been the 
borrower. If so, Edwaid II was written soon after 2 and 3 Henry VI, and 
under their influence in much more essential matters than phrasing. 
Marlowe’s influence in turn upon Shakespeare, as in Richard II and 
Richard III, has always been recognised. But if Marlowe was as prompt 
to learn from Shakespeare as Shakespeare to learn from him, what might 
not two such dramatists have accomplished had Marlowe lived, each 
putting the other on his me’ttle to match and surpass his competitor’s 
dramatic triumphs^ 

In their introduction the editors discuss with especial care the date of 
composition and the way in which Marlowe dramatised Holinshed Their 
presentation of the evidence for dating the play is admirably clear and 
closely reasoned After balancing the parallel passages with the nicety of 
handling which such evidence requires, they incline on the whole to place 
the writing of Edward II after Peele’s Edward I and Shakespeare’s 2 and 3 
Henry VI, but before 1 Henry VI, Arden of Feversham, and Solyman and 
Perseda, Since Arden of Feversham was registered in April 1592, followed 
in September by Solyman and Perseda, and since both plays borrow lines 
from Edward II, Marlowe had probably written the latter by the autumn 
of 1591 The title-page, however, announces that the play was publicly 
acted in London by Pembroke’s Men, who are not recorded in London 
before the Christmas of 1592 The editors do their best to explain ‘the 
odd circumstance that the play was not known to the London stage until 
December 1592’. The date is perhaps too precise, seeing that most of the 
evidence has vanished , and an interval of over a year between the com- 
position of the play and its first production in London seems unlikely 
Even though no record of performance survives, Edward II may equally 
well have been acted in London during the first half of 1592. 

The excellence of the introduction sets a high standard which is main- 
tained m the text and notes The few oversights include ‘Eobert Nicol’ 
for Richard Niccols, ‘Hobson’ for Hotson, and ‘Thomas Watson’, in- 
dexed as the author of Decacordon, for William Watson. It is left un- 
certain whether or not Drayton knew Edward II; but may not the brave 
opening of the Agmcourt ode echo unconsciously the first line of Marlowe’s 
fourth act, ‘Fair blows the wind for France’^ 

Mark Eccles. 

London. 

Francis Meres' s Treatise 'Poetne' : A Critical Edition, By Don Cameron 
Allen. {University of Illinois Studies in Language and Literature, 
vol. XVI, Nos. 3, 4.) Urbana: University of Illmois. 168 pp. $1.50. 

Francis Meres’ Palladis Tamia which contains the Treatise ‘Poetne’ 
is well known from the use that has been made of it as an mdication of 
date. English books mentioned in it must have been written by the 
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year 1598, others apparently unknown to it may be considered to be 
iater. As some of Shakespeare’s writmgs fall into the one class and some 
into the other, for determining the dates of particular works Palladis 
Tarrna is of enormous value. 

Meres however was not content to give the bare dates of books , he 
attempted to show the claims of our infant literature by comparing its 
productions with others in Greek, Latin or Italian, and hence to appraise 
the value of each How far he succeeded in this part of his task it is 
the mam aim of the author of this work to determine. 

He notices that Meres in his own day was only referred to by two 
writers, by Heywood who gave him a vrord of praise and Ben Jonson 
who admmistered a little satire Meanwhile from the time of Nathan 
Drake it has been the fashion to praise him as a thoughtful critic, though 
some doubts have been expressed more or less boldly by Saintsbury, 
J. M. Robertson, Herford and Simpson, Seccombe and Allen, Gregory 
Smith and Dixon. No one of these scholars however has made a critical 
examination of Meres’ work. This has been left to Mr D C Allen, who 
as a pupil of Professor T. M. Baldwin of Illinois is well acquainted with 
the methods of English schools of this date and with the school-books 
they employed. The result is to show how much of Meres’ supposed 
learning can be traced to well-known books of reference and how little 
IS due to Meres himself who followed the principle of Imitation which 
he had learnt at school and at the university Above all Textor’s Officina 
proves to have been the literal source of the statements made about the 
classical authors, and where Textor is not available, Meres finds other 
information ready to hand m Webbe, Sidney and Ascham. Every critical 
statement about an English author may similarly be traced to Ascham, 
Sidney, Puttenham, Nashe and Webbe, those authors alone excepted 
who were Meres’ actual contemporaries. A comparison made between 
a single English author (Shakespeare for instance) and some classical 
predecessor is only of value if the particular point of the comparison is 
made obvious; the vague comparisons made by Meres tell us nothing. 
His moral tags come where we can trace them foom Mirabelius’ Polym- 
thea, his quotations from the same or from Erasmus’ Adagia. 

Mr Allen has done his task very well and certainly cannot be accused 
of cutting dijficulties- on the contrary his solutions of some of the 
difficulties of the book provide him with some of his most interesting 
pages. His reprint of Meres’ Poetne occupies only 20 out of the 158 pages 
of his book. He has four Appendices: the first, on Renaissance Grammar 
Schools and their curriculum, is based largely on Mr Leach’s contribu- 
tions to the Victoria County Histones; it is followed by a valuable biblio- 
graphy of Latm quotation books of the sixteenth century. More objec- 
tion may perhaps be raised to the fourth, a Short History of the Classical 
Scholarship of England in the sixteenth century, which shows a tendency 
to depreciate En^ish scholarship beyond its deserts and to exaggerate 
the decay of learning at the close of the century. Mr Allen relies on some 
doubtful authorities for his history of the professors of Greek at Cam- 
bridge and has not consulted the Cambridge Calendar, which knows 
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nothing of 'F. Wilkinson’ for example. The Notes that follow contain 
some strange forms, as for example 'Ovid from Sulmone a town of 
Pehgnu$\ Wergil called Partema\ ‘Q Horace Flaccus’, ‘Callimachus, 
an opponent whom he calls llnn\ ‘Edes’ Iter Boreaks\ Naavius’s 
native land was Camfanus\ ‘Hipponax of Ephesius\ Scaliger’s com- 
plaint, p. 26, was probably against the English pronunciation of Latm. 

But a book with so many solid merits and so many signs of industry 
must be forgiven for an occasional slip. 

G. 0. Moore Smith. 

Sheffield 


The Mythical Sorrows of Shakespeare, By C. J. Sisson (From the 
Proceedings of the British Academy, vol. xx ) London : Humphrey 
Milford. 1984. 28 pp. 2s. 

In the latest of the British Academy’s annual Shakespeare lectures 
Professor Sisson protests with learning and wit against the recurrent 
practice of dramatising the poet’s spiritual life. The Nazi Shakespeare 
of a recent Jahrbuch and the ‘victim of seventeenth-century blues’ are 
as wide of the mark as the Komantic hero ‘moving from mood to mood’ 
out of the bright sun into the valley of the shadow and out of that into 
sunshme again and a ‘resigned imperturbability’. All these examples of 
‘ The Liberty of Interpretation ’ derive, one suspects, from a naive dog- 
matism to which are prone both the academically critical mind, too often 
with little or nothmg to go on except a sterile objectivity, and the mind 
of the poet-critic, which is apt to function with a fertile but irrelevant 
subjectivity. That is the great critical dilemma; and it has resulted time 
and again in minimismg Shakespeare as an individual, ignoring the 
freedom with which artists create, or attempting to equate a series of 
almost naturalistic plays with an undivulged mner life. 

Agamst the biographical follies of nmeteenth-century criticism Mr 
Sisson delivers a swashmg blow. Shakespeare’s breadth and sanity and 
disinterestedness he proves backwards and forwards. Not content with 
settmg forth the essential soundness of the ‘bitter’ comedies, he turns 
to the last group, the plays ‘of convalescence and cure’, and finds them 
quite of a piece with the rest, replete, for all their serenity, with 'ugly 
facts and ugly thoughts’. ‘If we must look’, he remarks, ‘for weariness 
and lack of mastery of circumstance, we might well seek them rather 
in the Romances than m Lear or Othello.'* 

It IS possible that m redressing the balance Mr Sisson has left his 
thumb on the contrary scale. ‘ Shakespeare was of us ’ is no doubt absurd, 
and it may be that Whig history has as he suggests been a millstone 
round our necks. But the plays are wonderfully impartial, and the figure 
conjured up at the close of this discourse is a pretty Tory and Churchly 
figure. Shakespeare was like most of the great dramatists in being 
optimistic about human nature, as Mr Sisson well says, he keeps ‘the 
very flag of humanity fl 3 rmg’. The non-sequitur comes in the identifica- 
tion of this humanism with ‘the essentially Christian spirit of the tra- 
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gedies’. For 'a transcendent faith in God’ has to be read into the plays 
quite as arbitrarily as a susceptibility to 'seventeenth-century blues’ 
The Shakespeare of the plays, the only Shakespeare we know, evi- 
dently accepted the universe, but against his being an enthusiastic 
conformist it is possible to cite at least as many passages. He 'rose’, 
says Mr Sisson, to tragedy, and indeed he was not 'stung into it’ by a 
Dark Lady nor by the fall of Essex Yet he rose through swirls of the 
dimnest smoke of hell. Something enforced him to express our universal 
pam, something more than a merely literary impulse of emulation, some- 
thing more than the competitive requirements of his company These 
may explain why he turned to the tragic form ; they are not enough to 
account for the tragic passion At any rate, we may be sure of this. 
Mr Sisson is right in holding that Lear and Macbeth are not tragedies of 
a mythical Jacobean pessimism. Neither were they composed in the 
offensively robust mood of Robert Brownmg’s most famous lyric. They 
are the work of a great friend of man at close grips with the same funda- 
mental and inescapable facts that absorbed the attention of Sophocles. 

Hazelton Spencer. 

Baltimore. 


Itahan Popular Comedy, A Study %n the Commed%a delV aite, 1560-1620, 
w%th special reference to the English stage By K M. Lea Oxford. 
Clarendon Press. 1934. 2 vols xi-l-336 and 361 pp. 40^. 

A comprehensive and well-documented account of the Commedia 
deir arte has been for some time one of the chief desiderata of English 
students of the drama; and it is fortunate that the task of providing it 
should have fallen into the hands of a scholar so competent and indus- 
trious as Miss Lea. 

The moment has been well chosen for such an undertaking. Croce’s 
researches into the history of the Neapolitan theatre and its masks — 
extending over more than forty years; Mortier’s Ruzzante\ Petraccone’s 
invaluable collection of documents and texts , the French translation of 
Miclachevsky’s work (appropriately dedicated ' Au plus grand Comedien 
de notre temps, Charles Spencer Chaplin’); and Ferdinando Nen’s brief 
but important Scenan delle maschere in Arcadia — ^to name only some of 
the most recent and outstandmg works — have provided a mass of new 
knowledge which, taken together with the earlier collections of scenario 
whether MS, or printed, demanded a fresh critical survey and that the 
result should be made known to English readers. Above all, the methods 
of the Commedia dell’ arte required to be made plain m the light of this 
fuller survey, and somethmg of its Protean character set out for the 
benefit of those denied access to records still not easily consulted. 

The nature of the problem has determined the treatment and method 
of approach, and Miss Lea has done well on the whole to postpone the 
attempt at historical reconstruction until she has given a full account 
of the material on which the historian has to work. An investigation 
into the Commedia dell’ arte must partake of the nature of archaeological 
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research, since all that remains of its once exuberant life — its masks and 
scenan and collections of lazzi — are but the cast-off clothes m which it 
once gambolled and rioted and exulted. One thinks of Pirandello’s con- 
ception of life as a perpetual flux, and of the characters in his dramas 
which embody for a moment some portion of the unrestmg flow So the 
masks of the Commedia delF arte existed not in their own right, but as 
compartments in which the spirit of the genre was momentarily lodged, 
and whose boundaries it might at any instant overflow For it is one 
of the many paradoxes of this type of drama that the very rigidity of 
its forms encouraged the free play of personality, so that the mask will 
sometimes be forgotten in the mdmduality of the player, and sometimes 
*non SI sapr^ piii quale sia il vero e quale il fittizio’. And as with the 
separate figures, so, too, with the Commedia delF arte as a whole, the 
contours are continually shifting Commedia buffonesca, istnomca, di 
maschere, alV improvviso, a soggetto: the Commedia dell’ arte, as Miss Lea 
says, ‘will not keep still withm the bounds of a definition. To stickle 
for improvisation as the distinguishmg feature leads to the exclusion of 
a group of printed plays which undoubtedly belong to its tradition. To 
track it by the appearance of the masks causes confusion, for many are 
to be found straymg into the sub-plots of literary drama, or mto mas- 
querades and burlesque poems that have no direct connexion with the 
stage To describe it as popular comedy entails an explanation of its 
resemblance to the neo-classical drama and its cult at the French, 
Spanish, English, and Bavarian courts. But smce these exceptions do 
not occur simultaneously, the Commedia delT arte may be said to exist 
by virtue of a quorum of its characteristics’. 

In this confusion of outlines, when precise definition is impossible, it is 
necessary to select some central point de reph'e, from which investigation 
may proceed, and for this Miss Lea has chosen that which is to be found 
in ‘the first description of a performance of an Italian improvised 
comedy’ which is also ‘the most satisfymg and self-contamed’, that, 
namely, which occurs as part of the description of the festivities for the 
wedding of Duke William of Bavaria with Ilen4e of Lorraine in the 
spring of 1568, published in the same year by Massimo Troiano, a 
Neapolitan musician at the Bavarian court This was already used by 
Signor Petraccone as the introduction to his selection of scenan published 
in 1927, but it is a convenience now to have most of it translated into 
English. The play in which Troiano took part was performed by Orlando 
di Lasso, the Duke’s organist, and a group of Italian musicians and 
buffoons, assisted by some amateurs who, at this time, like Salvator Eosa 
m the following century, occasionally took part m such performances. 
Most of the former seem to have been already in the Duke’s service, but 
in later entertainments at the Bavarian court travelling comedians appear 
to have joined in the performances. There was thus a combination of 
professional and amateur talent, although, as Miss Lea remarks, the 
performance described by Troiano is ‘joyous with the zest of surprise 
and the vigour of the amateur’. There is already, too, the characteristic 
blend of racial and provincial masks, the Venetian Pantalone (played 
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by Orlando, a Fleming the Bergamask Zanm, the rustic 'as from 
Cava’, the jealous Spaniard and his servant, and a Frenchman, not to 
mention the lover and the courtesan Music naturally was given a 
prominent place in such a cast, while the gymnastic element, always 
considerable m the Commedia dell’ arte, demanded that the Zanni should 
spin his master round his shoulders like a cart-wheel, and that Pantalone 
should do the same m turn for Zanni There is the familiar farcical 
element in the talk of ' maccherom and patties and the link with classical 
comedy in the disguising and the appearance of a coffer which Pantalone 
fails to lift A delightful supplement to Troiano’s narrative is provided 
by the reproductions Miss Lea has given of a series of frescoed panels of 
Pantaloons and Zanni which Duke William had painted m 1576 on the 
walls of his castle of Trausiiitz 

The masks of the Commedia dell’ arte fall into the time-honoured 
groups, common to Latin comedy and the Italian commedia oudita, of 
old men, servants, imhtes glonosi (differentiated in the Commedia 
deir arte into capitam and biavt), and local types Of these Miss Lea 
seeks to build up a composite portrait in her admirable second chapter. 
She recognises to the full the truth which Ferdmando Martini expressed, 
writing to Croce on Dec 20, 1898* 'agli argomenti con i quali dimostrate 
impossibile la defimzione dell’ indole di Pulcmella nessuno potra obiet- 
tare. Quella e la verita; e lo stesso potrebbe dirsi d’ altre maschere p es. 
di Stenterello, dato per sciocco, mentre e talora argutissimo ’ This multi- 
plicity of traits, as Miss Lea shows, resulted inevitably from the 'self- 
appointed limitation’ of the mask. 'As a mask represents a collection 
of mdividuals, so the idea of a mask emerges from a study of individual 
presentations. The mask of Pantalone is the abstract of the behaviour 
of innumerable Pantalones : an 3 ^hing that a Pantalone did or said is a 
potential, anything that he continued 4 jo do or say is an actual, formative 
mfluence towards the development of the mask. The character of a 
personage in literary drama exists as an actuality, the character of a 
personage in masked and improvised drama as a potentiality. We only 
want to know what Pantalone did on a certain occasion in order to 
enrich our idea of what he might do in the future. Facts give us his 
habits, and habits his tradition. It follows that the quality of evidence 
IS for once less important than the quantity.’ 

While acceptmg the view that Pantalone is a Venetian offshoot from 
the venerable tradition of the old man of Menandrian comedy, handed 
down through the 'senex’ of Plautus and Terence, the 'Pappus’ of 
Atellan and the 'Casnar’ of Oscan farces, and their descendants of the 
commedia erudita, the author holds, justly we thmk, that in the case of 
his foil, Graziano the Doctor, 'everythmg points to the development of 
the mask from a character sketch rather than from a dramatic type’. 
The Pedant, on the other hand, is undoubtedly a creation of the commedia 
erudita, 'He strays on to the popular stage over the borderland where 
the commedia erudita and the Commedia dell’ arte merge, in the plays 
of Calmo, Della Porta, Verucci, and G. B. Andreini.’ As for the thra- 
somcal Captain, there are, as Miss Lea reminds us, only too many 
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originals 'both on and off the stage’, from the classical Pyrgopolinices 
down 'through a grotesque muster-roll of fantastic names’ until we reach 
the famous Capitano Spavento del Vail’ Inferno — ^that 'great glarmg 
dandelion that seeded itself over the later comedy’. This mask, as is 
well known, was the creation of Francesco Andremi, and in his as- 
tonishmg Bravure — clearly of the same century as Burton and Urquhart’s 
Rabelms — the Eenaissance seems to discharge all its rhetorical fireworks 
in one last, great ironic shower. 

With the Zanni, on the other hand, the real linch-pin^ of the Commedia 
dell’ arte, we come into close contact with the earth. There is fortunately 
no doubt either as to his origm or the meaning of his name Although 
he mherited all the functions of Davus, his immediate models were the 
Bergamask 'facchmi’ who swarmed in Venice and other towns of 
Northern Italy, and his name, despite its frequently suggested likeness 
to 'sannio’j is merely the dialectal pronunciation of G-ianni (dim of 
Giovanni). Miss Lea points to a record m Sanudo’s Diary of a 'comedia 
alia bergamasca’ performed at Venice m 1530, but of this we have no 
detailed mformation What seems certain is that the Zanni made no mark 
in drama 'until Calmo saw the possibilities of givmg the Bergomask 
dialect to his mtrigumg servants, Saltuzza, Brocca, and Scarpela’ In 
Calmo’s plays, and especially m II Saltuzza and La Spagnolas, 'the 
Bergomask type serves his apprenticeship to neo-classical comedy He 
was found apt and from this time on extreme shrewdness is as much his 
characteristic as extreme stupidity’. Once launched on his career, 
whether on the stage or the piazza, the Zanni swept into his orbit a 
whole world of activities. Unlike the servants of the commedm erudita, 
as Miss Lea points out, his 'origmal mdependence as a "facchmo” keeps 
him free for the sub-plot ’, and he becomes m turn mountebank, lover, 
pilgrim, Turk, Leno, parasite, and a score of other personalities Above 
all his gift for parody enabled him to mimic any situation of the other 
characters, and to burlesque their high-falutmg terms, their salutations, 
and their oaths , or, as Drayton puts it, speakmg ironically of Coryat, 

Thou art the Fowler, and dost shew us shapes, 

And we are all thy Zanies, thy true Apes. 

A faculty so engaging could not be confined to one provmce. Hence the 
extraordinary variety of this type of mask, a variety both mdmdual 
and geographical. Of most of those types for the earlier period of the 
Commedia dell’ arte Miss Lea gives a summary account Of others which 
belong to a later period, such as Stenterello, the apotheosis of the 
Florentine popolano of the humblest class, a record will be fourtd in 
Appendix E, ' Masks and Actors ’. Of the two most famous developments 
of the Zanni mask, however, Arlecchino and Pulcmella, we have a longer 
account, incorporatmg the latest conclusions of research Driesen’s 
learned and laborious treatise Der Ursprung des Harlehin (1904) traced 
the name back to that of the leader of a mediaeval demon-pack {faymlia 
Herlwhim), who may or may not have been the same as Dante’s Alichino 

^ Or perhaps we should say *the Atlas’, remembering that *liis staple occupation is 
always to carry heavy weights’. 
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{Inf, XXI, 118), and gave strong reason for believing tliat tlie French 
form of the name (Herlequm, Harlequin), commg down in association 
with the comic devils of the miracle and mystery plavs, imposed itself 
finally on the Commedia delF arte But the first mention of Arlecchino 
among the Zanni dates only from 1584, and it is difficult to believe that 
he ever inherited much from mediaeval tradition but the name On the 
other hand, Miss Lea makes out a good case for regarding the mask as 
practically the creation of Tristano Martinelli (brother of the older but 
less distmguished Drusiano Martinelli, who visited England in 1578) As 
for Pulcmella, despite his possible or problematic affinity with the Maccus 
or m%mus albus of Atellan comedy, it seems best, with Croce, to take 
him also as a fresh creation of the Commedia deir arte, and the inven> 
tioii of Silvio Fiorillo, famous as Captam Mattamoros. This does not, of 
course, necessarily rule out the opinion, held by Schenllo, that the actor, 
who was also a playwright, may have modelled tlie part on some peasant 
buffoon of the piazza. In any case, once given the freedom of the stage, 
Pulcmella, as Miss Lea remarks, showed " an uncanny faculty for naturali- 
sation’, and his popularity both at home and abroad 'hastened the 
disintegration of the Commedia delF arte .As ivy the tree, so he first 
kills the Commedia delF arte and then sujDports it when the sap, the 
VIS cofmca, is dried up’. 

The thoroughness which the author has brought to her task may be 
well seen from the description and analysis of some seven hundred 
Italian scenari embodied in chapter iii (pp. 129-220). Of these, and of 
others she has not been able to examine personally, a hand-list is provided 
in VoL n, App. F (pp. 506-554), and this and the contents of the other 
appendices will be found not the least useful portion of the work. Down 
to the end of the seventeenth century, the scenano was generally known 
as the soggetto, and is defined by Perrucci as 'the scenic fabric woven 
from an ‘"argomento”, to which is added the description of an action 
marked out mto acts and scenes, which is to be spoken and presented 
extempore by the performers’. It is thus distmguished both from the 
‘argomento’ proper, OTfavola, which is found both in printed plays and 
with certain pieces of the Commedia dell’ arte, and from the prompters’ 
^platts’ found among the Henslowe Papers In her examination of the 
MS. scenari Miss Lea makes out a good case for the independence of the 
Corsini miscellany, which Valeri believed to be merely a redaction of the 
Locatelli collection. One of the numerous collections of scenari, that of 
Flaminio Scala (1611), is unique in two respects it was the only one 
which appeared in print while the Commedia dell’ arte was still in its 
heyday, and it is also, as Miss Lea pomts out, the only one ‘which appears 
to be completely independent of written drama ’. But though no origmal 
has been found for any of the forty-eight plays in Scala’s Teatro, the 
great majority follow the Plautme tradition, with the superimposition of 
the new masks of Pantalone, Arlecchino, Captain Spavento, and Graziano, 
while the remainder embody tragic, fantastic, and pastoral elements, 
much of which might be drawn from contemporary literature. A similar 
background existed, in fact, for the bulk of the Commedia dell’ arte, as 
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IS proved by Miss Lea’s analysis of the other scenari, group by group. 
A special interest attaches to this part of her investigations, for hitherto 
we have had no comprehensive and accurate statement of the relations 
between the Commedia dell’ arte and the contemporary literary drama 
By far the larger number of the scenari take up the motives of the 
commedia erudita and reduce them to farce ‘At the hands of the pro- 
fessional comedians’, says Miss Lea, ‘this drama met the fate that it 
deserved. It had never been the comedy for poetry, and its prose was 
staled by repetition , the Commedia delF arte rendered it in dialect and 
slang. The academic comedy was treated joyfully, irreverently, and 
whisked into a new lease of life.’ When the Spanish drama became 
popular, it gave rise to a separate class within the Commedia delF arte, 
the mark of which was a closer adherence to literary origmals. Of the 
nmeteen Spanish pieces among the scenari examined by Miss Lea, for 
which an origmal is known, most prove to be faithful precis of the 
written play. ‘The mtricate plots worked out by Lope de Vega, Mira 
de Mescua, and Calderon did not aUow the improvismg players much 
scope for deviation . the path is too dangerous and excitmg to attempt 
short cuts or excursions ’ 

Imagination had more scope, however, in another form which is among 
the most interesting creations of the Commedia dell’ arte, the con- 
tamination, namely, of Arcadian pastoral with the masked comedy, and 
especially with the humour and horse-play of Zanni and buffoon Out 
of this developed a whole group of scenari ‘deUe Maschere in Arcadia’, 
of which ‘the scene is laid on the coast of Arcadia or m a lost island 
inhabited by nymphs and shepherds who have whoUy forgotten their 
sheep in the unhappiness of their love-affairs. The Magician who broods 
apart is averse to these wooings and practises enchantment to avert the 
marnages which portend the end of his dommion: he conjures up his 
familiar spirits, devils, satyrs, or demons dressed as nymphs, and orders 
them to hang up the magic garlands which cause tmexpected love or 
loathmg towards the wearer’. 

When the buffoons come to Arcadia, it is either to trade with the 
peasants, or as the result of a shipwreck. The latter is the more usual, 
and then we have the horrors of the tempest described, the monstrous 
and sensational entrance of the troop, their life and adventures on the 
island, and their relations with the Magician. Binally ‘the spells are 
undone, the lovers are sorted out as the lost children of Pantalone and 
Graziano, and sometimes of the Magician himself’, who declares that his 
empire is at an end, and takes farewell of his art. 

‘ Italian “literati ” says Miss Lea, ‘ made a pleasure-ground of Arcadia . 
Pantalone, the Zanni and the Doctor mvaded it like a picnic party.’ 

For many readers the most important chapter m the book will be 
that on ‘ The Commedia dell’ arte and the English Stage ’ (pp. 339-4:55) * 
with which the second volume opens; and they will approach it with all 
the more expectation because of the impressive display of scholarship 
which has preceded it. Another student, Miss Wmifred Smith, m her 
pioneer work. The Commedia delV arte (New York, 1912), after a first 

M.L.K XXX 24 
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survey of the field reached the conclusion Hhat while theie was a distinct 
influence of the Italian on the English drama it was, as with Moliere, 
more general than special, and that there is little to be gamed from 
forcmg into the same category things essentially so different’. In the 
mam Miss Lea is of the same opmion "Judged’, she writes, "by a study 
of particular plays it appears that the contact between the English stage 
and the Commedia delF arte was considerable but that the Italian in- 
fluence was mamly sporadic and superficial Artistically it is almost 
negligible. It can hardly have been with any illusion as to their artistic 
quality that English playwrights drew on the scenari It is of small 
importance that the plots of fourth-rate plays such as Jack Drum's 
Entertainment m all probability were borrowed from an equally crude 
tradition of Italian farce Haste or poverty would press the dramatist 
to use this seasoned timber as a convenient scaffolding for the support 
of the younger growth of poetry and satire while the English comedy 
of manners was still immature Whereas, at the other extreme, in plays 
hke the Tempest, the Italian material, if we may change the figure, is 
so transmuted by Shakespeare’s heavenly alchemy that we need to 
imagine an earlier version to point out traces of that alloy that ""maketh 
the metal work the better” ’ 

There is abundant proof that the principal masks of the Commedia 
dell’ arte were known to the Elizabethans, and that they weie familiar 
with the technique of improvisation, even though "the best Elizabethan 
opinion was unfavourable to the lax Italian custom’. (Miss Lea shows 
herself aware, incidentally, that this custom was not always so lax, but 
involved, as has been said, "un addestramento teonico, mimico, vocale, 
perfino acrobatico, e alle volte con una preparazione culturale’.) When 
we recall the impression made some years ago by the visits of Grasso 
and the Sicilian players to London, we may be inclined to believe that 
the historians have given too little weight to the possible effect exerted 
by the early visits of Italian "comici dell’ arte’ to England, whether 
singly or m troops, more especially smce those visits were not confined 
to the capital but extended also to the provinces. It is true that our 
knowledge of those early performances, after the most laborious research, 
IS still regrettably scanty, yet it may be more than a coincidence, e.g , 
that both Kemp and Tarleton, who were more akin to the tradition of 
the Commedia dell’ arte than any other actors of their time, had associa- 
tions with Norwich, and that it is from Norwich that we have the earliest 
and also apparently the latest records of visits of Italian players. In 
any case, it is undeniable that many of the burle and lazzi of the pro- 
fessional Italian actors are reproduced with very slight alteration on the 
English stage, and while, for example, to quote Miss Lea, "by status 
the Dromios of [The Comedy of Errors] are the slaves of Latm comedy, . . . 
in behaviour and misfortunes they are the servants of the Commedia 
deir arte. They are beaten as regularly as any Zanni and for the same 
reasons’. 

With the plots or scenari the case is more diflhcult. It is not only that 
the scenari of the Commedia dell’ arte so often reproduce the situations 
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of the commedia erudita that it is impossible to be sure from which 
source a suspected case of borrowmg may derive. But we know so little 
of the real conditions of intercourse between the Italian and the English 
stage, and of the number of scenari available to the English playwright, 
that we have a further reason for walkmg wanly. In the case of drama- 
tists like Munday and Marston who are known to have had connexions 
with Italy, a fuller knowledge of Italian stage-practice might be looked 
for, and it is significant that they furnish us with two of the undoubted 
instances of a debt to the Commedia dell’ arte. But even in plays for 
which a literary origmal is known or suspected, the characteristic ethos 
of Italian popular comedy will sometimes make itself felt, suggestmg 
that the influence was more widespread than we are able definitely to 
assess. Confining herself, however, to plays in which the spirit of the 
Commedia delF arte predominates, and for which no known original has 
been discovered. Miss Lea takes for analysis the folio wmg six pieces: 
The W%t of a Woman (anon.), Haughton’s Englishmen for My Money, 
Jack Drum's Entertainment, Barry’s Ram Alley, Greene's ^Tu Quoque', 
and Taylor’s The Hog hath lost His Pearl In all of these, despite the 
English manners and setting of five of them, both the structure and 
details belong in the main to the tradition of the Commedia dell’ arte, 
each IS composed of 'a cast of Italian devices’, and much interest is to 
be derived from Miss Lea’s skilful comparison of motive and situation 
with those she has studied in the collections of scenari. 

The caution shown by Miss Lea at each stage of her long enquiry will 
lend added weight to her support of Professor Neri’s opinion that The 
Tempest is related to the ^shipwreck-pastoral’ of the Commedia dell’ arte, 
the group of plays represented m his Scenari delle Maschere in Arcadia, 
It IS impossible here to summarise her arguments completely, but it 
must be said that it is difficult to avoid sharmg her conclusion, even 
though, as she believes, we must postulate some unknown intermediary, 
also m scenario form. As she points out m her earlier chapter on the 
scenari, the intrusion of buffoonery upon literary pastoral was a new 
dramatic creation of the Commedia dell’ arte. The shipwrecked buffoons 
‘encroach upon the love-plot, ancj' their hunger thrusts them upon the 
Magician. First they are his victtos; m II Mago and Arcadia Incantata 
they grow bolder and inhabit the temple’. In other scenari ‘they make 
common cause with the shepherds to kill the Magician and steal his 
book. The latter plot is thwarted by the Magician’s foreknowledge, and 
when he has had his revenge . f he decides to relent . .renounces his art, 
breaks his rod, and not infrequently agrees to go back to Venice with 
the travellers ’. ‘ If ’, says Miss Lea, ‘ we could see filmed first the Tempest 
and then one of the Italian/scenari, so far as the action and essential 
stage effects are concerned; there would be little to choose between 
them ’ 

In a book of this sort, embodymg the work of years of research and 
full of names and facts, prdof-reading must necessarily be a heavy and 
laborious task, but there ^re signs that it has in some instances been 
taken too lightly. Thus thjfere is a certain inconsistency in the spellmg 
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of proper names, e g Genova at pp. 270 et seq, but Genoa on p 285; 
Locatelli at pp 133 et seq but Loccatelli on p. 331, while in chapter vi 
Kempe alternates with Kemp, Tarlton with Tarleton, and Barrey with 
Barry, sometimes within the space of a single page Forms, too, like 
‘Sienna’ and ‘Macchiavelli’ (p 253) read strangely in a book of thiskmd. 
Attention may also be drawn to a number of misprmts or slips of another 
kind. On p 114 (second line from the foot) for ‘lead’ read 'led', p 117 
(L 17) for The affair Lucca ’ read ‘ at Lucca ’ On p 156 it is misleading to 
speak of Annibale Caro as a ‘friend’ of the eighteenth-century D. Placido 
Adriano Priest of Lucca: his Gh St^acciom is of course a comedy of the 
sixteenth century Again on p. 209, footnote, for ‘Communale’ read 
‘Comunale', on p 213 (1. 23) for ‘Piazzo del Popolo’ read ‘Piazza’, on 
p. 229 (1. 1) for ‘hereditary’ read ‘heredity’. On p. 290 there is the 
unfortunate expression ‘mflictmg the Duke of Mantua with a seven-page 
letter’; while on p. 331, last hne, ‘for’ should be omitted before ‘his- 
torically’. In vol. II, p. 366, for ‘ Corteggiano ’ read ‘ Cortegiano ’ , on 
p. 427 (1 13) there is a word omitted after ‘young’ {‘to the young who 
openly flouts him’), while on p. 444 (1. 23) ‘irrelevant’ should surely 
read ‘relevant’. The Index, too, leaves something to be desired, both 
in fullness and accuracy. 

John Purves. 

Ediisburgh. 

The Metaphysical Poets^ Donne, Herbert, Vaughan, Traherne. By J. B. 

Leishman. Oxford: Clarendon Press. 1934. 232 pp. lOeS*. 

The purpose of Mr Leishman’s book is to introduce his readers to the 
four poets whom he chooses to represent the metaphysical style. As he 
explains m his second chapter, that on George Herbert, the readmg of 
poetry is at best an uncertain and difiicult business, its success 

depends upon what must always be relative, the sensitiveness and sympathy of the 
reader and, in some measure, the range and nature of his o-vvn experience It seems 
foolish therefore to neglect whatever may increase sensitiveness and sympathy or 
supply deficiencies m experience. 

He attempts to supply these deficiencies by writmg a short biography 
of each poet, by giving selections from their prose writings and those 
of their contemporaries and by selecting from their poetry. The whole 
is set in a framework of his own commentary. 

The method is admirable for the lecttre room; but, like all teaching 
methods, it is beset with pitfaUs. In his c lapter on Donne Mr Leishman 
falls into some of them. There is first of aV the difficult question of how 
to relate Donne’s poems to his biography;. It is easy to agree that the 
poems are not (or are not all) ‘to be reganied as mere jeux Tespnt or 
academic exercises". But when Mr Leishm^m goes on to suggest that 
Donne ‘means what he says’ in the same sense as Wordsworth means 

And ’tis my faith that every flower 
Enjoys the an it breathes, 

his reader may well grow tmeasy. Many ojE the Songs mi Sonets and of 
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the Elegies are dramatic poems In one, The Breahe of Day, the pro- 
tagonist IS a woman. It would be rash to assume that in every other 
case the protagonist is John Donne and that the sentiments expressed 
and the incidents implied are a part of his biography. But that is what 
Mr Leishman does assume The way in which the selected poems are 
subsequently introduced implies that we know when, and about whom, 
they were written The occasional use of such a phrase as ‘seems to have 
been written at this time’ will not be enough to safeguard an unwary 
reader against the implications of such introductory remarks as ‘then 
come a group of poems m which...’ with its strong suggestion of a 
known time sequence Nor does it safeguard Mr Leishman himself, for 
we find him ascribing particular poems to particular occasions without 
any evidence and sometimes without much probability for instance, 
on p. 13, it is suggested that His Picture was addressed to the same 
woman to whom he subsequently wrote Elegy VII, and on p. 36 it is 
supposed that The Sunne Rising was ‘addressed to Anne More after he 
had discovered true love’. This is rash conjecture; and, if it is intended 
to be no more, that should be explicitly stated In any case conjecture 
of this kind is fraught with danger, it is so easy to forget that there is 
no evidence On p. 19, after a series of such guesses, Mr Leishman 
concludes that 

At one time, then, he really thought that there was such a thing as true love and 
faithfulness in woman, that there was somethmg m the chivalrous devotion of Spenser 
and the sonneteers. Then he was deceived, was for a time inflamed with hatred and 
bitterness, but gradually developed a cynical philosophy of love; resolved to get what 
enjoyment he could out of it, but not let it unduly disturb his peace of mmd. 

There is no evidence for the time sequence here assumed. 

In his effort to make all plam Mr Leishman is in the habit of prefixing 
brief prose summaries to the poems he selects This also has its dangers ; 
not all his readers will agree that what his prose states is really the gist 
of the poem. His paraphrase of Aire and Angels for instance (p. 44), 
seems to me to bear little relation to what Donne has written m the 
poem. Mr Leishman’s reading leads him to the conclusion that ‘Here 
Donne seems to regret the existence of that physical basis of love which 
elsewhere, as we have seen, he accepts as a necessary condition ’. I do 
not believe that any such regret is expressed in the poem, on the con- 
trary to me it seems that Donne accepts the ‘necessary condition’ here 
as unreservedly as he does in The Extasy* 

But smoe my soule, whose child love is. 

Takes limmes of flesh, and else could nothing doe. 

More subtile than the parent is, 

Love must not be, but take a body too. 

The poem is an account of his search for the true object of his love : 

Twice or thrice had I loved thee, 

Before I knew thy face or name. 

When at last he found her he reahsed that she was too bewilderingly 
and variously beautiful for her physical presence to be the object of his 
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love The burden of such beauty instead of ballasting the ship of love 
would 

Smke admiration, 

and he finally concludes that the object of Ins love is not these 

thintis 

Extreme, and scattering bright, . . 
but love itself, her love for him 

So thy love may be my loves spheare 
The image of the Angel who 

face, and wings 

Of aire, not pure as it, yet pure doth weare, 

is an explanation by analogy of how this may be This reading differs 
from Mr Leishman's at several points. Perhaps after all we must each 
be left to interpret Donne’s poems for ourselves as best we can 

The most valuable chapter in Mr Leishman’s book is that on Henry 
Vaughan. He has explored the contemporary prose writers in such a 
way as to bring out the originality of Vaughan’s, and of Traherne’s, 
conception of childhood (he contrasts them for instance with John 
Evelyn) , and, on the other hand, by skilfully chosen extracts from the 
writings of Thomas Vaughan, of the Cambridge Platonists and of Sir 
Thomas Browne, he shows how much support Vaughan had in his own 
age for the belief that 

all the vast expence 
In the Creation shed and slaved to sence 
Makes up but lectures for his eie, and ear. 

Joan Bennett. 

Cambkidoe. 


Four Metaphysical Poets, Bonne, Herbert, Vaughan, Crashaw. By Joan 
Bennett. Cambridge* University Press 1934 135 pp. 6s, 

It is sixty years since John Richard Green defined ^metaphysical’ 
poetry as ‘the vigorous and pithy expression of a cold prosaic good 
sense’ which ‘began with Sir John Davies and buried itself m fantastic 
affectations in Donne’. The Golden Treasury in 1861 contained not a 
single lyric by Donne. Of recent years the tide has flowed overwhelmingly 
in the opposite sense, and the metaphysicals, most of all Donne, have 
captured not only the imagination of a younger generation of lovers of 
poetry, but also the critical taste of those best capable of judging, by 
virtue of scholarship as well as of impressibility. For scholarship, in the 
dual sense of learning and of capacity for thought, is in fact necessary 
to the full understanding of Donne. 

Mrs Joan Bennett fulfils all the necessary conditions in her contribu- 
tion to the now continuous stream of appreciation, interpretation, and 
analysis. She has rightly insisted upon the application of the term 
‘metaphysical’ in its literal sense to the poetry she is examining, espe- 
cially in reference to Donne, being careful to restrict that application 
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to its style and manner Its intellectual strength is its keynote, and logic 
its strenuous rhjrthm of thought. 

A robust dialectic is the most constant feature of Donne’s poetry as of his prose 
(p. 20) 

I find in Mrs Bennett’s book a solid foundation of good sense, allied 
to an obstinately successful preference for judgment at first hand. Her 
attitude might well be prescribed, given of course the necessary basis of 
learnmg, to followers of fashions in criticism to-day. She faces the 
apparent obsession of Donne by images of dissolution, but is aware of 
the prevalent interest in physiology of the poet’s age, and consequently 
IS not led into the fallacy, not uncommon to-day, that here was a morbid 
kink in Donne’s mind 

Mrs Bennett might perhaps have pressed further the parallel hinted 
at, in this connexion, between Donne and the dramatic poetry of his 
contemporaries There is much food for thought here 

The remaining essays are also of considerable interest, as for example 
in the comparisons of Herbert with Donne and with Hopkins, and in the 
penetrating comment upon the danger of the metaphysical style to the 
different constitution of Crashaw (p 107). I do not, however, attach 
psychological significance, as Mrs Bennett seems perhaps to do, to what 
she describes as his 'collocation of torture and erotic emotion’ (p 99). 
Is this not part of the sublimating process of imagination inevitable in 
the ardent, celibate Catholic poet^ And here is perhaps something of a 
footnote to the excellent concluding chapter upon the relations of re- 
ligious poetry to the convictions and experiences of its readers, with 
which I cannot wholly agree. 

C. J. Sisson. 

London. 

BoswelVs Life of Johnson together with BoswelVs Journal of a Tour to^ the 
Hebrides and Johnson’s Diary of a Journey into North Wales, Edited 
by George Birkbeck Hill, D C L. Eevised and enlarged edition 
by L. F. Powell. In six volumes Oxford: Clarendon Press. 1934. 
Subscription price, six volumes, 1055. ; vols. 1-4 separately, 845. 

Two editions of Boswell’s great biography of Johnson appeared m the 
lifetime of the author; a third followed in a few years, and in every 
format, at every price, editions have succeeded in an unbroken series. 
No biography has attracted so many outstandmg editors — Malone, 
Croker, who 'greatly disappointed’ Macaulay, Napier, and, chief est of 
all, Birkbeck Hill The edition of Birkbeck Hill, published in 1887, de- 
serves the misused epithet of monumental. It has long taken its place 
as the edition to which scholar and student must refer. The literature 
surrounding this edition, citing it by page and footnote, has spread far 
and wide. It was no longer possible to disturb it without throwing into 
confusion an immense tract of printed matter. The latest editor was, 
therefore, not only confronted with the task of revising Birkbeck Hill, 
but of introducing his additional matter without displacing the edition 
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of 1887 for purposes of citation This is a problem which editors need 
hardly ever contemplate With the help of the printer Mr Powell has 
succeeded in solvmg it triumphantly His edition of Boswell corresponds 
to Dr HilFs page by page exactly as to text, and as nearly as may be 
as to the footnotes 

In a paper read to the Johnson Club over six years ago Mr Powell 
stated the principles he had adopted to guide him The first has been 
indicated This can have been no easy task The text of the work was a 
comparatively simple matter, but the difficulties with which the printer 
had to contend m setting up the commentary have left their mark in a 
few dropped letters and dislocations of type When the nicety of adjust- 
ment required is considered perhaps the wonder is that there are not 
more of these slight blemishes. A good example of the difficulties which 
had to be faced occurs at iii, 405-7 Here it was necessary to note the 
now famous cancel relating to conjugal infidelity, first detected in 1929 
In both editions, at the foot of p 405, the notes begin in correspondence. 
Before reaching p. 406 they have parted company completely; by the 
end of p 407 they are again runnmg neck and neck. On p 406 Mr Powell 
has added two new notes, one of considerable length relating to the 
cancelled passage, and adapted the space content by removing to an 
appendix some ^further particulars’ about Johnson’s places of residence. 
These continuous readjustments must sometimes have strained to 
breaking-point both editor and printer. 

An editor’s duty to his author’s text was imperfectly appreciated when 
Birkbeck Hill was at work. He rightly adopted the text of the third 
edition; but, though he recognised some of its shortcomings, his collation 
of the preceding editions was madequate. The third edition was never 
seen by Boswell. It contained, however, his final additions It must, 
therefore, be accepted as the basis of the text content, although many 
errors, some startling, crept mto the second edition and were reproduced 
in the third. Mr PoweU also adopts the text of the third edition, cor- 
recting it, however, by the first and second, giving the variants when 
he departs from the third A full list of variants will appear in the sixth 
volume, when published 

Dr Hill’s edition was immeasurably superior to any which preceded it 
in the wide research of commentary and footnotes. But nearly fifty years 
have passed during which much has been learned of Johnson and his 
contemporaries, and the science of bibliography, almost a discovery of 
our times, has thrown light mto dark corners Dr Hill contmued his 
researches; Mr A. L. Eeade has pursued his gleanings; Mr R. B. Adam, 
Dr R. W Chapman, Professor Tmker, Professor Pottle, and GeojBErey 
Scott have added largely to our knowledge of Johnson and his bio- 
grapher, and W. P. Courtney’s bibliography has been revised and ex- 
tended by Professor D Nichol Smith Mr Powell has the advantage of 
all their labours, and his own researches, contmued over twelve years in 
the direct preparation of this edition, are not less important. A reokonmg 
of the enlarged commentary, by a mere count of additional pages, is 
impressive, but this is far from givmg a true appraisement. The content 
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of Dr Hill’s notes has been constantly improved in minute details which 
appear only upon close collation. Quotations have been checked, re- 
ferences more fully given and brought to date, inessentials pared away. 
These improvements are not apparent at a first glance, for Mr Powell 
has treated his predecessor with respect Definite additions to the notes 
are enclosed in angular brackets , or, when lengthy, printed in appendixes 
All this involves a craftsmanship and technique in the art of dovetailing 
which IS a marvel of neatness, fi.nish, and utility 

Dr Hill’s allusions to books by title and his method of citation are, 
judged by the bibliographical standards of to-day, sometimes crude and 
faulty Mr Powell is more exact, and he corrects inaccuracies or miscon- 
ceptions A pertinent example is the interestmg new light he has thrown 
on the editions of Lord Grimston’s absurd play, The Lawyer^ s Fortune, 
and the legends attaching to it 

Another great stride forward is the large number of new identifications 
of persons to whom Boswell alludes under general and indefinite designa- 
tions or descriptions. His own references to himself in the third person 
have been marked down, but Mr Powell adds another veiled allusion to 
the list Boswell was, and he is only just to himself, 'the man who had 
been guilty of vicious actions ’ The maligned Croker was the first editor 
who attempted seriously to follow up the slender clues offered by Boswell, 
and much has been done since, but Mr Powell has the credit of adding 
about one hundred new identifications. Nme of these were made while 
the volumes were in the press, and too late to appear in their proper 
places. The value of these discoveries m the by-ways of literary and 
social life, as J ohnson trod them, can hardly be over-estimated. 

Dr Hill’s edition of Boswell, an outstandmg example of patient and 
sound scholarship, has proved a storehouse of information to the student 
of the eighteenth century Nearly two generations of research have 
beaten upon it and left not only the foundations but the main edifice 
unshaken. Despite many additions and the mtroduction of modern 
improvements the building remams and the greater part of its contents. 
If, therefore, Mr Powell’s edition of Boswell, supplements, and indeed 
supplants that of Dr Hill, it may also be regarded as a fine tribute to the 
memory of a great scholar 

Harold Williams. 

Aspeitben, Hebteorbshtre 

J ohnson^ s England * An Account of the Life and Manners of his Age, 

Edited by A. S. Turberville 2 vols. Oxford, Clarendon Press. 

1933 xxiii -f 405 ; ix -h 404 pp. 42^. 

Works on eighteenth-century life in England are fairly numerous j but 
the good ones have usually been restricted to one aspect of it, and those 
that dealt with the period as a whole have not been equally well-mformed 
on all pomts. Now for the fitrst time we have an account of eighteenth- 
century life and manners that is at once full and authoritative. The 
period covered by these two volumes is roughly the last fifty years of 
Johnson’s life (he died m 1784); and though certam chapters might have 
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been more interesting, as well as easier to write, if their authors had 
been free to draw upon the first thirty years of the century for some of 
then* material, the resulting survey is far more satisfactory than anything 
of the kind hitherto published. Not only does it offer a pleasant intro- 
duction to the life of Johnson’s day for those who knew little about it 
before; but it also adds — and quite considerably in such chapters as 
those on the Navy and the Newspaper — ^to the existing knowledge of the 
subject. 

A work of this kind must owe a lot to its editor, and Professor 
Turberville has done his part well It would be difficult to improve upon 
his choice of contributors Some of them, no doubt, such as the late 
Sir John Fortescue for the Army, Mrs George for London and the Life 
of the Town, Dr W J. Lawrence for the Drama and the Theatre, were 
inevitable choices, but though the different sections vary in their useful- 
ness, each has been entrusted to a recognised authority, and each, in 
varying degrees, is readable. There is little trace of overlapping in the 
different chapters, and, with one exception, no important omission. The 
omission was deliberate: there is no section on Politics No doubt the 
political scene may be studied elsewhere, and it would have been difficult 
to deal adequately with eighteenth-century politics m a single brief 
chapter, but the omission does to some extent rob Professor Turberville’s 
picture of its dominant colour To write of Johnson’s England with 
hardly a single reference to Whigs and Tories is surely to run some risk 
of doing what the editor himself deplores — viewmg the period Hoo much 
from the standpomt of present conditions’. 

Of the individual chapters that on the Church is one of the least satis- 
factory, partly, one suspects, because the subject is so large. One would 
have welcomed, however, more information about the Dissenters, and 
similarly in the chapter on Education (which ought to be one of the most 
interesting and is not) some further light on the dissentmg academies 
and the charity schools would have been useful. In the chapter on 
Drama there nught well have been some discussion of the provincial 
theatres, and even of the stroUmg players There are also two small 
points m this chapter which may prove misleading. It is dangerous to 
challenge Dr Lawrence on points of theatrical history, but is he justified 
in stating that Hhe after-piece, as a convention, dated only from the 
second decade of the eighteenth century’? It was certainly fairly 
common some time earlier (e.g. the last act of Mrs Centlivre’s Love's 
Contnvance was frequently given in this form between 1703 and 1705); 
but Dr Lawrence would perhaps deny that it was common enough to be 
styled a convention. Again, one would like some authority for the state- 
ment that 'the copyright of a damned play was valueless’. Did the 
publisher wait until the play had been performed before he made a 
contract with the author? It is true that on Feb. 16, 1729, Joseph 
Mitchell assigned his opera, The Scotch Fair, to John Watts with the 
following proviso 'Memorandum, In case the within mentioned Opera 
shou’d not be Perform’d at the Theatre Royal in Lincolns-Inn-Fields in 
the month of November, December, January or February, 1730 1 promise 
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to pay back to Jobn Watts the Sum of Thirty One Pounds Ten Shillings 
upon his delivering up the assignment of the said opera ’ (B M. Add, 
MSS 38,728, f. 155). But here Watts was apparently protecting himself 
agamst loss from publishing a play which he had reason to suspect might 
never be performed. The normal practice seems to have been quite 
different. Plays were frequently published almost immediately after 
their first performance, and it can only be assumed that the author had 
secured his agreement with the publisher before it could be known 
whether his play would be damned or not. The agreement for Martjm’s 
Ttmoleon is dated Jan 22, 1730, but the play was not performed until 
Jan. 26. Similarly James Ralph’s agreement for The Cormsh Sqmre is 
dated Jan 1, 1734 — two days before the openmg night (B.M Add MSS, 
38,728, f. 141) The chapter on the Law — in spite of the fact that Mr 
Justice Mackmnon was called upon to contribute it at short notice — is 
one of the best-written and most mterestmg of all One small correction 
IS required on p 306. John Matthews, the printer, was duly hanged, 
but was not (as one might gather from the report in State Trials) quar- 
tered as well The sentence for high treason was passed on Matthews, 
but he was told by the Lord Chief Justice that he would not be quartered * 
upon which he is said to have remarked, ' I thank you, my Lord, a very 
easy sentence’ (P R.O S P D. xix, 47, and Mist's Journal, Nov 7, 1719) 
The value of this work to the general reader is greatly increased by 
the generous allowance of illustrations from contemporary sources, and 
the student will further profit from the carefully compiled bibliographies 
at the end of each chapter. Fmally, it is pleasant to see Johnson himself 
not wholly obscured by his England, each chapter begins with one or 
two quotations from his own writmgs or Boswell’s biography. It is a 
measure of the variety of Johnson’s interests that those quotations 
should be invariably appropriate to the occasion. 

J. R. Sutherland. 

London, 

S, T. Coleridge's Treatise on Method, Edited by Alice D. Snyder, with 
introduction, manuscript fragments, and notes for a complete colla- 
tion with the essays on method m The Friend, London : Constable. 
1934. xxviii-i-92 pp. 6^. 

This little book is a threat to the spare time of anyone who is attracted 
either by the history of philosophical thought or by the tragic drama of 
a great mind The Treatise itself and the unique ‘encyclopaedia’ to which 
it belonged are interwoven with the logic and metaphysics of Coleridge’s 
intellectual life, and Miss Snyder’s editing affords abundant guidance to 
relevant sources, the result is that the reader is likely to have recourse 
first and of necessity to the corresponding essays in The Friend, then 
to biographies of the author, to Professor Muirhead’s Coleridge as Philo- 
sopher; and to what is the richest smgle aid, Miss Snyder’s earlier book 
Coleridge on Logic and Learning, He might easily then be led to journey 
at large in other works of Coleridge himself, philosophical or quasi- 
philosophical, desistmg only when time failed. For the little treatise 
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carries a host of challenging assertions, raises no end of questions logical 
and metaphysical as well as educational, and involves the most grandiose 
conceptions One does not wonder that John Stuart Mill pronounces 
Coleridge Hhe greatest semmal mind of his time’. 

In spite of all this Coleridge cannot be said to have any clear and firm 
place in the history of philosophy, it is a fair guess that nme-tenths of 
those who know Kubla Khan and The Ancient Manner have never 
thought of the magical poet as also profound philosopher. To the present 
reviewer one mournful question stands out — ^if the artistic genius which 
created these poems and the metaphysical and logical powers which are 
unmistakably evident in the philosophical remains could have been 
concentrated in either field — and preserved from the deplorable effects 
of ill-health and opiates — ^what momentous addition might have been 
made to the enduring body of humane culture *2 One feels that the spirit 
which produced Kubla Khan, even as a fragment, might have created 
the supreme imagmative poem of the ages; so in the philosophical work, 
even in this short treatise, one comes upon msights, keen critical per- 
ceptions, hmts at vast structural organisation, passion for ‘method’ and 
system, he should have been the great post-Kantian — Kant was his 
master— but transcending Kant’s pedantic rigour, and avoiding the 
cloudmess of Fichte, Schellmg, Hegel. But it was not destmed to be: 
in his philosophy nothing was finished, all left in ‘fragments,’ some as 
splendid as Kubla Khan itself, but still fragments. 

The story of Coleridge’s connexion with the Enoyclopcedia Metro- 
pohtana, as told by Miss Snyder m her Introduction, is sadly charac- 
teristic. Coleridge had conceived the idea, which was nothing less than 
magnificent: the new encyclopaedia was to be no mere aggrandised dic- 
tionary, its contents illogically arrayed in alphabetical succession; it was 
to be ‘an entirely new Work, mtended to be Methodically arranged’; 
a difficult undertaking indeed, but not impossible, ‘we trust,’ the Treatise 
contmues, ‘that we have found a clue to the labyrmth in those con- 
siderations which we are now about to submit to the reader’ (p. 1). In 
sum the new work claims to be called ‘a methodical Compendium of 
Human Knowledge' (capitals and italics as in the origmal). 

Coleridge was to have supermtended the whole publication, and also 
to have contributed the treatise on grammar and the English lexicon 
(p vii). But he feU out with the publishers almost at the start; the 
Encyclopedia passed out of his hands; even the Treatise which he had 
written was ‘rearranged, mterpolated and “bedeviled” ’ (Coleridge’s own 
indignant word) by the editors (p xxm). Thus the Treatise, as printed 
in the Encyclopedia and now reprmted, is and is not Coleridge’s. After 
the break, Coleridge worked most of the material of the Treatise into 
the essays on method in The Friend (Section ii, Essays iv' to xi). Miss 
Snyder deals faithfully with the problems involved here, providing fully, 
as the title-page indicates, for the collation of the two versions; the 
problem of the authenticity of the Treatise, she holds, ‘has received 
surprismgly little careful consideration’; the bulk of her Introduction 
and of her annotations are mtended to furnish means for further mvesti- 
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gation. An Appendix contains illuminating items, the proposed table 
of contents and the prospectus of the Encyclopcedia Metropolitana, and 
five manuscript fragments by Coleridge on method. 

As philosophy, the Treatise cannot be greatly valued, it stands too 
much m need of method itself to be a guide to method for others For 
the student of Coleridge, and especially of his philosophical significance, 
this book IS mdispensable ; yet even so, Miss Snyder’s earlier Coleridge 
on Logic and Learning is far richer m subject-matter, and has the great 
superiority of undoubted authenticity. 

Edward 0. Sisson. 

PoRTiAND, Oregon, USA. 


Old Icelandic Sources in the English Novel. By Ralph Bergen Allen. 

Philadelphia University of Pennsylvania 1933. pp. 121. 

After some general considerations and a chapter of thirty-one pages on 
translations and scholarly works dealmg with Iceland, the subject of the 
thesis is discussed m sixty-five pages In this survey Dr Allen has 
brought together some useful mformation Especially does he deserve 
commendation for his sketch of Icelandic scholarship m England and 
America and also for the full account of Maurice Hewlett’s novels with 
Icelandic themes. 

Some additions may be suggested. Among modem versions of tales 
about the old Norse gods mention should be made of Juha Goddard, 
Wonderful Stories from Northern Lands, London, 1871. In the hterature 
of the sagas relatmg to the discovery of America Fridtjof Nansen’s In 
Northern Mists, London, 1911, should be noticed, and in considermg the 
mfluence of the sagas on Scott, Miss Edith C. Batho’s article. Sir Walter 
Scott and the Sagas {Modern Language Remew, October, 1929) might be 
included. Moreover, when allusion is made on p. 41 to well-known 
modem works mspired by the sagas, John Masefield’s The Locked Chest 
ought not to be overlooked. 

Objection may be taken to the phrase ‘the old Norse werewolf idea’ 
(p. 72), which seems to imply that this superstition was peculiar to Norse 
hterature, and the view expressed by Dr Allen that Tegner added httle 
but poetic diction and imagery to the old saga about Fnthiof can only 
be based on a superficial acquaintance with Ms poem. We cannot agree 
either m thin kin g that when Maurice Hewlett attributed Ms failure to 
complete The Song of Man not to want of courage but to want of brains, 
he was_ displa 3 dng any particular naivete. Nor is this the only occasion 
on wMch we are left with some doubt concemmg the justice of the 
author’s opinions. Thus on p. 74 we find that though Dr AHen has been 
unable to obtam Hodgetts’ Champion of Odin, he nevertheless declares 
that ‘there is no reason to believe it much different from Ms Kormak the 
Y iking.’ The style of the thesis is frequently careless, uncouth and even 
ungrammatical. The followmg instances out of a large choice will suffice • 

pp. 26-7: ‘The scope evidenced ..and the excellence exMbited 
reveal a wide acquaintance ’ 
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p. 49 ‘The sagas supply Whistler with facts of Cnut and his 
accession 

p. 67 ‘An admirer might be chronologically forgiven . ’ 

p 74 ‘This Vedic and Oriental scholar tells the tale with skill and 
imagination and as a border-line work is noted here. . ’ 

The use of accents is neither consistent nor accurate If we are to have 
Birikr Magmisson, the quantities in Arngnmr Jonsson and Vigfusson 
should also be marked, and if we are to write Thorolf (not Thorolf, p 33), 
we should also write Skallagrim (not Skallagrim, p. 33) and Kan (not 
Kan, p 20, n. 37). In this connexion a score of errors might be pointed 
out 

GarSarsee (p. 17) is unintelligible and should read ‘the see of Garth’, 
while ‘Fornmannasogur’ does not mean ‘foreign men’s sagas’ (p. 67), 
but ‘sagas of the ancients’ By ‘a somewhat gentling age’ (p. 57) pre- 
sumably ‘a somewhat gentler age’ is intended, and ‘strong a man and 
brother’ (p. 85) should be ‘strong as man and brother’. 

Matter relating to the work of Beeves, Eddison, and Collmgwood and 
Stefansson (p. 31 and n 79, p. 33, n. 88 and p. 38) is later repeated 
(p. 68 and n. 11, p. 66, n. 9 and p. 88), and an equally undesirable 
repetition is brought about by the summaries at the end of each chapter, 
which in their turn are summarised in the ‘Conclusion’. 

It is regrettable that a university with such traditions of scholarship 
should permit the publication under its aegis of a book disfigured by 
such blemishes as those indicated above. 

Herbert G. Wrioht. 


Bangor, North Wales. 


Longinus and English Criticism, By T R. Henn. Cambridge: Uni- 
versity Press, 1934 163 pp. 6s. 

It must frankly be said that this httle book is in great part disap- 
pointing and none too safe a guide for the students of English for whom 
it IS designed It was not necessary for Mr Henn to dweU on Plato and 
Aristotle at all, for the doctrmes of his author owe little to either his 
approach is from a different angle. But Mr Henn concerns himself with 
both, and often misinterprets them. He does not always refer his students 
to the best authorities or appear to rely on them himself. Bywater 
stands in a class by himself as an exponent of Aristotle’s Poetics, but 
Mr Henn seems to be unacquainted with him, and Aristotle’s theories 
and terms are imperfectly explained. It may be doubted too whether 
Mr Henn’s dealings with psychological mfluences, and the strange dia- 
grams on pp. 129 and 134 — ^m which criticism seems hardly justS.ed of 
her children — ^will do much to help students. It is all too disjointed and 
spasmodic, and is likely rather to bewilder them or to foster in them 
pretentiousness rather than scholarship. 

We could wish that all this part of the book were washed out and that 
Mr Henn had confined himself to a task he performs well, the exposition 
of the teaching of Longmus and its illustration by passages of Enghsh 
literature, a match, as near as may be, to those which Longinus took 
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from Greek. There is no great subtlety in Longmus, if we must still so 
miscall the unknown author of the work Gibbon and Fenelon have 
expressed in simple language, which could not easily be bettered, the 
nature of his appeal, and if Pope had not been misled by the supposed 
romantic fate of the critic, and had written, ^ Whose own examples 
strengthen all his laws he might be added to the number. Occasionally 
we note in Longmus a wandermg off into byways and an over-parti- 
cularism, which are characteristic of the age in which he wrote. But his 
supreme excellence lies in this, that his reading had given him so sure 
a sense of what we would call inspiration, and, for the most part, so 
unerring a judgment m illustrating it and in detectmg the defects in 
what falls short of inspiration He is at his greatest m his masterly 
analysis of a famous passage in the Be Corona of Demosthenes, and 
Mr Henn is at his happiest in quotmg as a parallel Lmcoln’s famous 
address at Gettysburg, When Mr Henn is content to explain and not to 
over-explain Longinus, to illustrate him and to consider analogies to his 
teachings without carrymg him mto regions in which he is not at home, 
we can have no quarrel with him. 

Lawrence Solomon. 

London. 

Essays and Studies %n English and Comparative Literature. By Members 

of the English Department of the University of Michigan. Ann 

Arbor. University of Michigan Press. 1933. vi-j-278-j-x pp. $2 50. 

This, the tenth volume in the Language and Literature section of the 
University of Michigan Pubhcations, opens with the third of a series 
of essays by Mr Oscar James Campbell and Mr Paul Mueschke on 
Wordsworths Esthetic Development, which they here trace from the tune 
when he had finished The Borderers until the publication of the second 
edition of Lyrical Ballads. In spite of the researches of Professor Harper 
and Professor Beatty, we still have to rely a good deal on speculation in 
considermg Wordsworth’s early development, and, although the two 
Michigan critics are on firmer ground than m their earlier essays, they, 
like others — ^like all of us — are not free from the temptation to choose 
that mterpretation of the scanty evidence which will best support or 
supply a neat theory. Thus in the first paragraph, and again on p. 7, 
the reader is arrested at once by the phrase, ‘remorse for his treatment of 
Annette Vallon’; had Wordsworth any reason for remorse on that ac- 
count, and did he in fact ever feel it^ Repentance, perhaps — but the 
critics are not thinking theologically. Whatever the right word may be, 
it IS not remorse. Too many critics do not seem to have recovered from 
the effect upon them of Professor Harper’s biographical researches suffi- 
ciently to be able to remember that Wordsworth was, after all, a normal 
human being, and that there were many things m his mind besides 
Annette Vallon and the French Revolution. It is impossible here not to 
enquire why, if ‘the question whether or not [the Lucy] poems reflect 
a real experience with a real girl is, for the purpose of this study of 
Wordsworth’s aesthetic development, of little or no importance’ (p. 37), 
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it should be necessary to hang on to Annette Vallon every poem in 
which a mother, deserted or not, appears. If Wordsworth was free 
enough m his mind to 'mvenf Lucy, and capable of inventing her, 
he was free enough and capable enough to invent a good deal more ^ 
And, m fact, the authors try to have even the Lucy poems on both sides 
of the argument; on the next page the 'attentive ear can discern’ in 
the poems 'famt echoes of the grief and remorse [again remorse^] that 
the poet felt for the loss of Annette Vallon and her daughter’. There 
IS elsewhere an occasional pressmg and exaggeration of the evidence 
which arouses uneasmess, e g. m the discussion of the date of Peter Bell 
(pp, 16-17), and, perhaps less excusably, in the last sentence of the 
footnote on p. 49: 'Eemembermg the reputation for semi-atheism which 
Wordsworth enjoyed with his friends during the years 1797-1802, we 
should not expect Wordsworth to attach the religious significance to 
"animism” that Coleridge did.’ Is there any evidence at all that Words- 
worth enjoyed such a reputation^ Coleridge, in one letter of 1797, 
applies to him the phrase, 'at least a semi-atheist’; Coleridge’s meaning 
IS at the best uncertam, and one ambiguous phrase in one letter of 1797 
ought not to be extended to cover Wordsworth’s general reputation 
among his friends durmg the succeeding five years. In the mam con- 
tentions of the first part of the essay we may cordially agree with the 
authors: that Wordsworth’s development was not spasmodic, that he 
did not sweep his mind clear and start again with a completely new set 
of ideas derived from Coleridge, but that old modes of thought persisted 
and found their place m 'a larger sesthetic synthesis’, and that his poetry 
is 'the product of a great diversity of experiences and a large number 
of artistic traditions and methods’ (p 40). We may also give a general 
assent, reserving details which need not be noted here, to the contentions 
of the second part, which deals with the Prefaces to Lyrical Ballads 
and brmgs out their originality and their curiously exact anticipation of 
modern metaphysics and aesthetics. But it ought to be added that the 
authors have not cast their net widely enough m the first part, and that, 
in particular, we do not know enough, if we shall ever know enough, of 
Wordsworth’s life and thought between 1789 and 1797 to be able to pro- 
nounce with exact certamty upon his psychological processes. 

Mr N. E. Nelson follows with an essay on Cicero^ s ^De ^n 

Ohr%st%an Thought, 300-1300, and pomts out its direct mfluence on such 
men as John of Salisbury, and its more extensive mdirect influence 
through Christian adaptations such as that of Ambrose. 'Even m the 
Dark Ages,’ as he remarks in his conclusion, 'there were men who tried 
to bridge the gap between utter righteousness and the world of reality’, 
and Thomas Aquinas himself did not refuse to be instructed by the 
De Offic%%s, Mr H. T^ Price has now succeeded in tracing the earhest 
sermon 'taken by Characterie’, and discovered it in the possession of 
Sir Leicester Harmswoxth: it was preached by Stephen Egexton at 
Blackfriars, printed from a shorthand version in 1589, and reprinted in 

^ And to adapt coiniilon material: tlie ^deserted mother’ is one of the most widesjl^read 
of ballad themes, for obyioiis reason^ and Wordsworth was experimenting with ballads. . 
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a version corrected by Egerton in 1603. Mr Price compares the two 
versions, and concludes that that of 1589 is what it declares itself to be, 
taken from a shorthand report, not from Egerton’s MS., that the report 
was made by Bright’s system, and that it was good enough to serve as 
the basis of the corrected version Mr Karl Litzenberg, m his paper on 
The Social Philosophy of William Moms and the Doom of the Gods, 
works out Dr J W. Mackail’s suggestion of a connexion between Scandi- 
navian myth and Morris’s theory of social change, a matter of considerable 
interest and importance for the understanding of Morris’s thought. 
Mr Warner G. Rice studies the early English travellers to Greece and 
the Levant, particularly m the sixteenth and early seventeenth centuries, 
without being able to mdicate any direct Hellenic mfluence through them, 
but suggestmg that their activities 'worked widely if often invisibly 
for the dissemination of a knowledge of, and an interest m, Hellenic 
antiquity.’ Finally, Mr Harold Whitehall is able to prove that Thomas 
Shadwell, who was obviously interested in dialect, had a first-hand 
acquamtance with the dialect of South Lancashire, and that he acquired 
it during his visit to Sir Edmund Ashton m 1671. 

The volume suggests that the members of the English Department of 
the University of Michigan have sufficiently varied interests to be able 
to staff a college without much additional assistance. 

Edith C. Batho. 

London, 

From Latin to Modern French with Especial Consideration of Anglo- 
Norman, Phonology and Morphology, By M. K. Pope. (Publications 
of the University of Manchester, No. ccxxix. French Series, No. VI ) 
Manchester: University Press 1934 xxix-t-571 pp. 10s. 6c?. 

The reviewer of this scholarly book cannot do better than begm by 
congratulatmg the author on the completion of a task which must have 
called for exceptional perseverance and attention to detail, and the 
publishers on havmg successfully produced a volume which, m view of 
its technical character and typographical complications, could not have 
commended itself as an attractive busmess proposition. Its bulk alone — 
six hundred large pages of small type mterspersed with hundreds of 
sections in still smaller type — ^may convey some notion of the fulness of 
the information Professor Pope supphes on the development of French 
pronunciation and fl.exions down to the end of the sixteenth century. 
The development of the French language beyond this point is indicated 
in connexion with many of the phenomena discussed, but it was a trifle 
unfortunate to mtroduce the adjective 'modern’ into the title, raising 
the expectation, as I believe it must, that the nineteenth and twentieth 
centuries represent the lower limit of the field to be studied m detail. 
It is a matter for regret that Professor Pope has not m fact brought her 
account down to the present day, or at least to the middle of the nine- 
teenth century. Students are already too prone to consider that philologyis 
concerned only with dead languages or with Old French, Old English, etc. 
Part I gives a full account of the external history of the French 

M,L.E,XXX OK 
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language down to 1600, the differentiation of tlie Langue d'oil from the 
Langue d'oc, the formation of standard French and the sixteenth-century 
attempts at regulating usage. The changes in vocabulary, borrowings 
from Franconian, Proven 9 al, Itahan and Latin are traced in some detail, 
and the relevant political and social developments are indicated clearly 
and concisely. Here and there the need for concise statement has perhaps 
militated against clearness. Thus, it is not clear exactly what the term 
' Late Latm ’ denotes We are told that French and all the other Romance 
languages are derived from Vulgar Latm (defined elsewhere as colloquial 
Latin) but we are not told whether the term 'Late Latm’ refers to a 
stage m the evolution of Vulgar Latm, or embraces somethmg more than 
colloquial Latin, or what its relation is to the written texts of the period. 
The subsequent history of French proper is divided mto two periods, 
each of which is subdivided mto two • Period I into Gallo-Roman (500- 
850) and Early Old French (850-1100), Period II into Later Old French 
(1100-1300) and Middle French (1300-1600) The dates I give are of 
course approximate. Particularly welcome features m this Part are the 
indication, at the conclusion of each chapter, of the sources of informa- 
tion for the period m question and the clear account of the activities of 
sixteenth-century grammarians There is no doubt an unintentional 
exaggeration m the statement that Montaigne made little or no attempt 
to avoid provmcialisms (p 37), just as there is in his own statement on 
this pomt. 

Part II is devoted entirely to Phonology and begms very appropriately 
with a phonetic introduction m which the sounds of Old and Modern 
French are described and classified. The phonetic symbols used are those 
approved by the Copenhagen Conference of 1926. Unfortunately the 
recommendations of this Conference were not unanimous upon all pomts 
and have not been accepted, m practice at any rate, by Romance philo- 
logists. The student is therefore asked to familiarise himself with yet 
another system. This is hardly the place to discuss the system m detail, 
but the difidculties it creates for the printer and the proof-reader are 
serious and conducive to error (p. 48, 1. 18, etc.), while its use m writmg 
requires a sure hand m the writer and a fine discrimination m the reader. 
Thus, the distinction between the velar nasal and the palatal nasal 
depends upon a very slight difference in the length of the final (looped) 
down-stroke of the symbol n. 

There are one or two pomts upon which the reader is left in some 
doubt. When the vowel symbols (particularly c, o, 6) appear without 
diacritic signs, it is not clear whether the quality is mtermediate or 
merely uncertain. Nor is it clear on what principle the indication of 
length in Latin and French vowels is mdicated or omitted. The sign used 
is the macron, but it is frequently omitted and occasionally a single dot 
is used to indicate half-length (cl the transcription of pmlle, cher^ etc., 
on p. 55). The use of the capital R to mdicate the uvular pronunciation 
might have been dispensed with in the phonetic transcriptions and the 
modern pronunciation (and its distribution) disposed of m a note. As 
it is, the student may be misled by such inconsistencies as emprunter 
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transcribed with r (p 54), cher transcribed with R (p. 55), The asterisk 
IS used m a way that will prove disconcerting to those accustomed to its 
normal significance in philological works. It is used m the body of the 
work with Latin words to indicate ‘that the word or form is Late Latm, 
attested or conjectural’, with Germanic words to indicate that they are 
conjectural; while the double asterisk mdicates a conjectural Gallo- 
Roman form. But in the Index a single asterisk denotes a Late Latin 
or Germanic etymon, while the double asterisk denotes a dialectal 
variant, and in the Tables (pp 236 ff.) a single asterisk distmguishes 
those Late Latin forms or phonetic transcriptions which are conjectural 
ijHeviarium) from those which are attested. In the body of the work 
itself we find such inconsistencies as (p. 89) and a few Imes 

lower down illy,>'^ellg It would have been better to use the asterisk 
to denote a conjectural form and other devices to denote the various 
stages m the phonetic evolution. The development of j)elenn is given 
(in italics) on p. 63 as 0 F. pelenn < ^^pererinu < ^peregnnum, and on 
p 133 (m phonetic script) as pelenn <^^perenn < peregnnum, but there 
IS no indication that pelegrinum is an attested form. The tonic accent is 
usually indicated by a preposed perpendicular dash (p. xviii) but some- 
times by an acute accent (e.g. p, 318) There are various definitions 
which might have been phrased more clearly or in more explicit terms . 

‘ Out of air constricted or stopped at some pomt of its passage through 
the throat or mouth are developed the consonants’ (p. 51). On p. 52 
it is madvertently stated that the lifting of the tongue and the opening 
of the mouth ordinarily go together The vowel u is omitted from the 
table on p. 52. Two j symbols are used, one with the dot, the other 
without, and it is not clear what difference, if any, there is between 
them. The beginner might wish for a clearer definition of semi-vowels 
and semi-consonants. According to p. 53, is a consonant, but on p 56 
it is described as a ‘ fricative bilabial consonant or semi- vowel A diph- 
thong IS described as the combmation of two vowel sounds in one 
syllable, but the symbols i and u (senu- vowels) are often used to denote 
one of its elements. A fallmg diphthong is described on p. 58 as one 
‘m which the first element is the more sonorous’, but on p. 104 as one 
which IS ‘stressed on the fijst element’. It is m connexion with the dis- 
cussion of diphthongs and hiatus that one regrets the absence of any 
definition of the syllable (the word finds no place in the Subject Index), 
for the syllable is after all the phonetic unit of speech-activity, not 
vowels and consonants (cf. particularly E Herzog, H%stonsche Spraeh- 
lehre des Neufranzosischen), The phenomena of ehsion, syneresis, enclisis, 
and above all liaison, are difficult to explain unless the prmciples of 
syllabification are mvoked Similarly, the distmction between ‘double’ 
consonants of the type ld-d{e)dans and lengthened consonants of the 
*^yp® presented by the p in ipouvantable pronounced with ‘emotional’ 
stress hinges on the question of syllabification (p. 61).^ 


^ Here and elsewhere there is some confusion between two different things, sentence 
accent (or the nomal accent d’lntensite’) and what is m French called the ‘accent 
a insistance (cf, the reference to Grrammont given on p. 60 ). 


25-2 
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The pages (66-71) devoted to the definition of sound-change contain 
many interesting observations but will leave the reader in some doubt 
as to the precise meaning attributed to this term, particularly as it 
appears to be used somewhat loosely in other portions of the book to 
denote all changes m pronunciation. The reader is told (p. 67) that the 
normal sound-changes are gradual, and he is led to suppose that there 
are others (abnormal) which are sudden, but in the next paragraph he 
IS told that such sudden changes are sound-substitutions. As the question 
IS discussed m some detail, it would have been well to distinguish clearly 
between the actual phonetic process and the generalisation of the change 
within the speech-community, and also to discuss the question of ex- 
tension of sound-change by analogy. 

I do not wish to exaggerate the importance of these details, but they 
are of some consequence to the begmner and might receive consideration 
in a second edition. They do not affect the accuracy of the information 
conveyed nor the clearness of the exposition as a whole. 

The remamder of Part II, extendmg to 200 pages, is devoted to the 
phonetic changes which have transformed Latm into French and which 
the French language has undergone down to the seventeenth century. 
A prelimmary chapter gives a chronological tabulation of sound-changes 
with references to the followmg chapters (iii-xvi), in which they are 
discussed in detail under the various phonetic headings, Isolative 
Changes, Influence of Stress, Palatalisation, etc. The development is 
thus envisaged from the point of view of the phonetic processes involved, 
the effects of each process being traced throughout the history of the 
language. There is much to be said for this method, but it means in effect 
that upon the horizontal divisions (Late Latm, Gallo-Roman, Early O.F., 
Later O.F., Middle French, Modern French) there are superimposed a 
senes of vertical divisions. I am not sure that the effect on the student 
will be altogether happy, for the historical development is thus sacrificed 
to phonetic analysis and a vast number of cross-references have had to 
be employed. Apart from this general criticism, which does not detract 
m any way from the purely scholarly value of the book, there can be 
nothmg but praise for the thoroughness with which the operation of the 
various phonetic changes is worked out, for the completeness of the 
author’s documentation and for the excellent use she has made of illus- 
trative texts and statements of grammarians. The student’s attention is 
directed to the spoken word of which the written is but an imperfect 
symbol, and to this end the phonetic transcriptions are distmguished by 
a heavy black type, italics being reserved for the ordinary or contem- 
porary spelling. Separate chapters are devoted to Syntactical Phonetics 
and to the treatment of loan-words, and full tables of vowel and con- 
sonant changes complete this section of the book. 

The chapters on Orthography trace in detail the changes in spellmg 
and the use of diacritic signs down to the end of the seventeenth century. 
The chapters on Morphology give a very full account of the flexion of 
substantives, adjectives, pronouns and verbs, in which the author is 
primarily concerned to account for the phonetic development and ana- 
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logical re-modellings of the various forms, their use being considered 
only in so far as it governs the formal evolution. Dialectal variants 
receive special consideration, and there can be few pomts upon which 
the student will not find full mformation in these crowded pages. A very 
useful table of verbs, in which non-attested forms are carefully dis- 
tinguished by an asterisk, completes this section. The full paradigms 
given m the course of these chapters should prove useful, but it was, 
I think, inadvisable to seek to convey quite so much information m 
them, particularly as the author has on occasion been constrained to 
employ three different kmds of tjrpe, not to mention hyphens and 
brackets square and round Under such conditions a paradigm may 
easily defeat its own end, at any rate for the tyro. 

In Part V Professor Pope will be found to have given us by far the 
best and fullest account of Anglo-Norman that we possess The unsatis- 
factory state of affairs in this field, as regards both editions and Imguistic 
studies, IS well known It presents a handicap which could only be over- 
come by patient personal mvestigation and collection of materials in 
many directions, and from this task Professor Pope has not shrunk. 
Many problems connected either with Anglo-Norman itself or the bor- 
rowings mto English are here faced for the first time and a reasonable (if 
not always final) explanation is put forward. What may be called the 
spontaneous or independent development of Anglo-Norman is considered 
in the first place under the headmgs Phonology, Orthography, Declen- 
sion, Verbs; but full consideration is given to the important questions 
of English influence and the influence of Contmental dialects. The latter 
IS here worked out m detail for the fiucst time. Occasionally one may 
feel that the author has gone too far m the assumption of Continental 
influence and that in some cases we have to do with a coincident or 
parallel development instead of a borrowmg. For example, such forms 
as chival (for cheval) are ascribed to the mfluence of the Northern French 
dialects actmg through the mtermediary of closer political and com- 
mercial relations with Ponthieu and Flanders m the later thirteenth and 
fourteenth centuries; but they are found before the middle of the thir- 
teenth century and may well represent a quite independent development, 
for they are also attested in South-Western dialects. There are points 
such as this upon which the final word cannot be spoken until more 
spade-work has been done, until more texts have been edited or re-edited 
in conformity with the requirements of modern scholarship and a syste- 
matic investigation of extant material undertaken. For this work, so 
long unjustly neglected in this country, the young scholar will now find 
an invaluable guide in these pages, based as they are upon personal 
research, the critical examination of a varied collection of texts (pp. 
483-5), and a judicious utilisation of the researches of the few but out- 
standmg scholars who have done valuable work in this field. 

An Appendix gives a most useful conspectus of dialectal traits 
grouped under the territorial divisions Northern, North-Eastern, Eastern, 
East-Central (Champagne), South-Central (Orleanais), Western and 
South-Western, with references to the relevant sections of the main work, 
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bibliograptical indications and lists of illustrative texts. A map would 
have formed a most welcome addition. The book concludes with Indexes 
of French and Latm words, of English words, of Verbs, and of the 
subject-matter. 

Professor Pope’s book may be justly described as a book 'by a scholar 
for scholars’, and as such it is sure of a warm welcome from all those 
who know how to value scholarly methods and the stern scientific disci- 
pline demanded by linguistic studies. It is no reflection on its merit as 
a notable scholarly achievement to suggest that, in a second edition, a 
few concessions or adjustments on the lines I have indicated might be 
made in the interests of the average student. If such suggestions tend 
to bulk rather large m the foregomg account, it is in obedience to the 
duty of a reviewer to help, accordmg to his lights, to make the second 
edition of a good book even better than the first. 

A. Ewert. 

Oxford. 

l^tude suT les motsfrangais d' engine nierlandaise Par Marius Valkhofp. 

Amersfoort: Valkhoff et Cie. 1931 330 pp. 

This IS the counterpart — by a distmguished pupil — of M. Salverda de 
Grave’s monumental study on the French element in Dutch. The Dutch 
element in French is much less extensive The traffic was mostly one 
way. Nevertheless the Dutch export was considerable, and it provides 
Dr Valkhoff with ample material for his critical analysis. What he means 
by frangaiSi and what by neerlandais, he is careful at the outset to 
explam. The first includes technical French and thus the book contains 
numerous trade terms, notably those in use in the diamond industry, 
which is the main source of the nmeteenth-century borrowmgs from 
Dutch — for historical reasons Under Louis XIV there were seventy-five 
expert diamond-cutters in France and, in his somewhat drastic solution 
of the religious problem, he drove out the whole seventy-five, as Pro- 
testants or Jews. In 1775 there were only seven to be found in all 
France, but m the nmeteenth century the deficiency was made up, 
chiefly from the Netherlands 

By the term neerlandais hangs a tale, imperfectly appreciated by non- 
Dutch lexicographers. It is aU very weU to turn up likely etymons m 
the Dictionaries and label them '0. Fris.’, 'Flem/, or 'Du.’ The matter 
does not end there They may be common to all the Netherlands Lin- 
guistic conditions in the Low Countries are not what from a distance 
they may seem. They are so complex that even Dr Valkhoff, after ex- 
plaining them (and making short work of ' Frankish ’j alms franeique), 
restricts himself, thenceforth, to moyen~n4erlandais and neerlandais 
moderne. It is only for convenience’ sake that he designates as fiamand 
any word which seems to belong more specially to the regional neer^ 
landais of present-day Belgium and as hoUandais any word more or less 
peculiar to the northerly parts of the Low Countries. 

Moreover, a scholar who is himself, if not '0. Fris.’, at least 'Du.’, 
often feels in his bones that the proposed etymologies are wrong, that 
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the Dictionary words can never have had quite the sense that foreign 
lexicographers innocently assume, and besides, he has learned at school 
how to spell them Most delicately and with only a touch of irony, 
Dr Valkhoff points out that von Wartburg {F,E.D ), following Diez, 
derives F ruhan (thirteenth century) from L. Ger. or Du. nngband, 
which IS not found in moyen-neerlandms and means in neerlandms 
moclerne a ‘dog’s collar’, that Gamillscheg attributes F hangar to Mid.- 
Netherl. '^'ham-gaerd = ' clotuxe entourant la maison ’, whereas ham means 
not ‘house’ but ‘land’, that the word giving F mannequin (fifteenth 
century) is Mid.-Netherl and is spelled mann^i^n or mannehen, whereas 
the lexicographers are easily pleased — Littre, the D G and Behrens 
with ‘maneken, Flem ’, Meyer-Lubke {REM ) with ‘manneken, L. Ger ’ 
and Gamillscheg with 'manekin, Netherl.’ This sort of hereditary 
Sprachgefuhl is a valuable possession and lets the owner safely go a little 
further than the Dictionary. Thus, the special sense of action (1748) = 
‘share’ is attributed by Gamillscheg to Dutch ahtie But ahtie has this 
sense only in Halma and other modern Dictionaries and strikes the 
educated Dutchman as a Germanism (Ahtion) Instinctively Dr Valkhoff 
rejects aktie and favours Aktion. The word berne in mettre le pavilion en 
beme (1672; berme 1728) is connected by Professor Paul Barbier with 
Netherl. 6em = ‘c6te, talus’. Dr Valkhoff accepts this etymology, but 
has some misgivings as to the alteration of sense and remarks that the 
Dutch themselves use a quite different expression de vlag in sjouw or 
halfstok hijsen. In this connexion it is gratifying to see Professor Barbier’s 
ingenious etymologies held in high honour and very generally com- 
mending themselves, notably bdlier, from Mer, formerly beler, and not 
from Mid -Netherl. belle — cloche. 

It IS in fact no easy matter to determine Dutch origms — ^to draw a 
scientific distmction between Germanic words in French that are Nether- 
landish and other Germanic words in French that are not. Dr Valkhoff 
does his best — by keepmg rigidly to criteria which are sound: a French 
word which is clearly Germanic, and may be Netherlandish, probably is, 
if the proposed Netherlandish source-word has more meanings in common 
with it than have the other Germanic rivals, or is closer to it m form, 
or occurs in Walloon, Northern French dialects, or old Northern French 
texts, or is a maritime term mtroduced from the thirteenth to the 
seventeenth century (the palmiest days of Dutch shipping), or belongs 
to a categone ideale already known to furnish France with several 
Netherlandish words, i.e. is the sort of word that the French demon- 
strably do borrow from the Netherlands. 

But, while doing his best, he freely admits in many cases that the 
honours are easy: matelot (fifteenth century) may be Netherl. or Norse; 
hallebarde (1448) and hase (sixteenth century) may be Netherl. or Ger. 
or both, i.e. may have been borrowed by some Frenchmen from Netherl. 
and by others from Ger. ; ballast (seventeenth century) and stopper (nme- 
teenth century: of ‘mvisible mending’) may be Netherl. or Eng. or both, 
and the latter may even be Ger. as well; loch (seventeenth century) = ‘log’ 
(of a ship) may be Netherl. or Eng. {N.E.D. 1574), but loch was a common 
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Dutcli variant and is not in tlie N,E,D , and that fact ]ust turns the scale 
against England In words derived from Proper Names, there is a 
pleasing certainty FoJcher, type of German aeroplane Dr Valkhoff gives 
a very late quotation (1927) N.E D Supplement gives an earlier English 
one (1913) and even supphes the Dutch designer’s date of birth (1890), 
Phihfs (wireless valve) ' Ne dites pas une lampe Dites une Philips \ says 
the advertisement (inventor, Dr A, E Philips of Eindhoven, N Brabant) , 
npolin, which might seem an essentially French household word but 
about whose Dutch origins there is not the faintest doubt named by 
the inventor Dr J. K F Eiep {np-\-’-ol^^oA' +in), factory built at 
Hilversum 1886, product christened 1888, imported into France 1893, 
limited liability company formed 1897, thereafter such universal fame 
that one President of the French Republic was for his unfailmgly spruce 
appearance dubbed Ripolm’. 

What Dr Valkhoff has done is to collect from the Dictionaries, etc., 
the French words of all periods which look like Netherlandish or for which 
a Netherlandish origm has been suggested, then subject them to a strict 
analysis, reject the dubious claimants, and draw from the remainder 
what social or cultural lessons they contain The results are interesting 
We see words brought in at varying periods and in various ways * through 
frontier dialects by enterprismg farmers (e g colza, houblon) ; by traders 
from Flanders who bartered their wares at Bapaume, till with the pro- 
gress of navigation in the fourteenth century they took to sending them 
by sea; by fishermen and fish-curers from the coasts and islands, by 
Dutch marinefcs, conspicuous figures in French ports from the fifteenth 
century; by weavers, and shipwrights imported by Richelieu and the 
far-sighted Colbert — tiU, with the peace of Utrecht in 1713, the Dutch 
star begms to pale before the English one, and the mtroduction of 
Netherlandish words to become infrequent. 

R. L. G. Ritchie. 

Bibmingham, 


Unpublished Poems by Voltaire, Rousseau, Beaumarchais, Anne d'Urfe, 
Helvetius, Gresset, etc. By G. van Roosbroeck Publications of the 
Institute of French Studies, Columbia University, New York. 1933 
143 pp $1 50 

One may wonder at first what Anne d’Urf4 is domg in that eighteenth- 
century galore But no one will quarrel with Professor van Roosbroeck 
for including him; surprise qmckly gives way to pleasure as one reads 
such sonnets as: Wanit4, vanite. . and ‘ Je voyois en dormant pres de 
Tonde fameuse. , Le Tombeau de Carite was well f^orth rescuing from 
its obscurity in the MSS. department of the Biblioth^que Nationale. 
The other poems collected from eighteenth-century MSS. miscellames 
and rare books several of them m the author's possession, are mostly of 
documentary interest rather than aesthetic value Attributions are fully 
and learnedly discussed, and section IV is entirely given up to a considera- 
tion of certain erroneous ascriptions 
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The proofs, unfortunately, do not appear to have been read with much 
care. Besides obvious printer’s errors, such as tu n’est (p. 26), syllables 
(p 82), the full stop after qu'on n’avance (p 53), d toutes les sauces 
for d toutes sauces (p 68), the frequent occurrence of lines which do not 
scan or rhyme is rather disturbmg Possibly the MSS. are faulty, but 
should not such strange readings be confirmed or emended in footnotes? 
Whatever the readmg given by MS F F. [Fr 12504, Gresset must 
have intended to write J'ecns le m%en sur des tablettes, not J’ecnvis 
(p 45) Tdchons au moms de mme Avant que de mourir must be one line, 
not two (p 20). One conjectures cceur for erreur on p. 91, and Le reste 
for Tout le 'ieste (or perhaps estoit for c'estoift) on p. 90 P. 89, escoutes- 
moy, notes hien juges sainement, should surely be read for escoutez, noteZy 
jugez What is one to make of 

Non, non, notre ame ne pent etre captive (p 18), 

Un talent etrange dont tu fais ton talent (p 81), 

Ce corps la nature Tavoit fait de sa mam (p 93) , 

Joujn: de ceste chair et de ces membres si beaux (p 96)^ 

Did Gresset rhyme a singular with a plural (p. 49)^ Why has puenls 
(p 24) no fellow-rhyme^ Can Voltaire have written 

Quand le plaisir nous prie d’etre heureux (p. 23) ^ 

H Bibas. 

Cambeidgb 

Baudelaire judged by his contemporanes. By W. T. Bandy New York. 

Institute of French Studies. 1933 x-f 188 pp. $1.75. 

Baudelaire* the tragic sophist By G. T. Clapton. Edinburgh. Oliver 
and Boyd. 1934. 60 pp. 2s 

Baudelaire continues to attract the attention of scholars m various 
parts of the world We have here for review two recent works in English, 
one from an American, and one from a British university. The former 
IS a work of great patience and devotion since it entailed careful search 
into the files of French newspapers and reviews of half a century. It is 
an invaluable production for those who study Baudelaire, and critics 
who have already written on the poet will regret that they did not know 
Mr Bandy’s book before they composed their own, since it would have 
saved them hours of often fruitless work. Hitherto little has been known 
of Baudelaire’s reception by his contemporaries; here we see in chrono- 
logical order the conflicting opmions that were current. 

More personal and challengmg is Mr Clapton’s work and it is one that 
no student of Baudelaire can neglect to read, whatever views he may 
hold The regret that the reader feels is that it is not longer, for many 
interesting and controversial points are only hinted at, which could with 
advantage have been amplified with supporting evidence. There is in this 
pamphlet the substance of a full-sized book. In a larger work, moreover, 
there would have been space for references to support those statements 
which are still open to discussion. This lack impairs the value of the 
book for the scholar, who always likes to refer to the texts himself, 
since a quotation frequently takes on a different shade of meaning when 
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viewed in its full context. Some readers will not always admit that 
Mr Clapton’s quotations prove his contentions when read in their context. 
When, for instance, Baudelaire wrote to Louis Martinet (not Menard as 
Mr Clapton says, p 12), " J’ai pris Thabitude depuis mon enfance de me 
considerer comme infaillible ’, the context makes it quite clear that he 
IS writing as an author who objects to the blue-pencilling of his manu- 
script. This IS not a fair basis for an accusation of 'perverse and diseased 
pride’. Again when Mr Clapton writes (p 13), 'He outdoes Jean- Jacques 
in his belief in his own rectitude It is difificult to believe how blind a 
man may be to his own character, and how forgetful of his own history’, 
the passage he quotes in support is taken from a letter written in 1847 
when Baudelaire was only twenty-six years old, and could not yet know 
how often he was to fail in later life 

As my recent book on the poet has identified me with a view different 
to the one held by Mr Clapton, and as I hope to revert to this question 
on a later occasion, I shall content myself here with merely indicating 
the possibility of a different interpretation. 

Mr Clapton’s thesis is that Baudelaire is a sophist and casuist A short 
review does not allow the space to show that the passages he quotes to 
prove his contention are capable of another interpretation, and that if 
these be proof of sophistry then Christ himself with his love and pity for 
sinners was a sophist too Moreover it does not seem fair to judge 
Baudelaire by the generalised Christianity of Mr Clapton and to find bim 
guilty of bad faith for the 'partial use he made of Christian formulas, for 
the false use he made of cbxistian language’. Baudelaire never claimed 
to be a Christian and a catholic. He dabbled in many religious doctrines, 
Illuminism, Swedenborgianism, taking from each what suited him, but 
he would not have claimed to belong to any of their sects. He would 
certainly have denied through most of his life that he was a catholic, 
and he would surely have smiled ironically if Mr Clapton had quoted to 
him (p 23) what Saint Chrysostom demonstrated to Stagirius. Never- 
theless, like most catholics born and bred, he could not shed his catholic 
psychological make-up when he lost his faith. His sensibility remained 
catholic even when he no longer believed Much of what Mr Clapton 
calls Satanism and deems so significant for Baudelaire would be 
recognised by catholics as the common form of rehgious instruction. 

Many lines of discussion are opened out by this important and chal- 
lenging little book, and every student will react to the arguments 
according to his temperament and his interpretation of the poet. All 
critics have remarked on the contradictions of Baudelaire’s personality, 
and it IS precisely this complexity that makes it difficult for any two 
readers to agree. Mr Clapton’s views challenge argument, but the fact 
that the present reviewer is unable to accept them m no sense implies 
a failure to appreciate the value of his work. This review is, in fact, 
merely a friendly crossing of swords. 


OxFOEn. 


Inid STAEKin. 
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Co7nment Marcel Pt^oust a compose son roman Par Albert Feuillerat 
New Haven Yale University Press, London Oxford University 
Press. 1934 314 pp. 15s 60 francs. 

Grace a des circonstances des plus heureuses, dont on trouvera un 
compte rendu detaille dans le present volume, pp 1-5, nous avons main- 
tenant sur Marcel Proust et sur son ceuvre une etude d’une valeur 
capitale et qui nous contramt a ‘reviser la plupart des idees ayant pre- 
sentement cours sur la methode de Marcel Proust et sur la veritable 
origmalite de son roman’. Depuis longtemps M. A. F. avait reconnu 
deux coucbes de style dans A la recherche du temps perdu. II avait 
cependant sagement agi en ne publiant pas trop tot les resultats de son 
enquete Sa prudence et sa moderation ont ete dignement r^compensees* 
elles lui ont permis d’asseoir ses conclusions sur une base objective in- 
discutable, dont la solidite est autrement serieuse que celle resultant 
d’un essai de critique esthetique II a done eu entre les mams quelques 
placards qm avaient ete decrits dans un catalogue de I’hotel Drouot 
relatif a la vente, le 10 decembre 1923, de livres provenant de ]a biblio- 
theque de M. P. P. , Ces placards etaient numerotes k la presse de 1 a 66 , 
mais M, Feuillerat n’a pu disposer que de 64 d’entre eux, les placards 
15 et 16 ayant ete perdus. , La note du catalogue donnait ce document 
comme repr^sentant ‘la premiere version de la deuxi^me et de la troi- 
si^me partie de A la recherche du temps perdu ^ impnmees a Mayenne dans 
la typograpbie de Charles Colm, du 6 au 22 jum 1914, et qui, sans la 
guerre, auraient paru chez I’editeur Bernard Grasset, oh avait 6t4 publi6e, 
en 1913, la premiere partie de Touvrage, Du c6te de chez Swann\ Et 
I’auteur de I’article ajoutait* ‘Une confrontation des deux versions 
pourrait faire I’objet d’une etude d’un mt^ret considerable Ces premiers 
placards representent la premiere pensee de Proust, sa maniere mtime, 
non modifiee par le souci du public’ C’est justement a ce travail que 
s’est attache 1’ eminent professeur. II s’est livre a une comparaison entre 
lesdits placards et les parties leur correspondant dans I’edition courante 
(en 16 volumes) de la Nouvelle Revue Franga'ise, et il a ‘essays de recon- 
stituer le troisieme volume comme il eut paru chez Grasset, si I’auteur 
s’en etait tenu a son premier projet’ 

Sur la reconstitution meme du troisieme volume il y a bien quelques 
points oh I’on pourrait chercher chicane k M. Feuillerat: mais pour la 
partie la plus originale de sa these on ne se refusera pas a iui donner 
raison: nous nous trouvons bien en presence de deux styles, et m6me plus 
que raison* nous decelons, sans conteste possible, deux Proust, et deux 
Proust dont les traits accusent parfois de singuli&res disparates: Proust I, 
le jeune, et Proust II, I’homme mur. 

Pour Proust I I’amour est une passion peu compliquee, oh, naturelle- 
ment, le doute et la jalousie se creusent leur place, oh le coeur se livre 
h ses intermittences , passion caracterisee par le fatalisme et dont les 
victimes se contentent de remettre leur sort a la grace de Dieu (voyez 
plutot Swann ?) et ne songent pas a scruter les repercussions infinies, m 
a analyser les sentiments erotiques ou 4rotophiles qui en rejaillissent sur 
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leur moi Proust II, lui, y voit une continuelle oscillatiou entre des 
desirs contraires, il se complait a y considerer des generalisations de 
souffrances, des generations de mouvements opposes, il met en relief le 
besom constant que Tamant eprouve de voir clair en lui-meme, de 
manoeuvrer pour ne pas se laisser manoeuvrer, bref, comme on dirait 
mamtenant, de transformer la passion dont il est la proie en une 'passion 
dirigee’. Proust I se laisse guider par sa sensibilite, ses reactions de 
demi-reveil, ses impressions fugitives et quasi insaisissables; les mdividus 
qui vivent sous nos yeux il les depeint en esqmsses concretes et en traits 
pittoresques Proust II se garde de mepriser I’lntelligence; il use et 
abuse de son sens critique, il recourt aux ampMcations et ne resiste pas 
au vent qui le pousse a 'classifier’. Proust I nous decrit un jeune aristo- 
crats ; Proust II nous trace un tableau de I’aristocratie Proust I, exposant 
du domains de Fmconscient, pare sa prose de subtiles resonances, il 
deroule des phrases 'au long col sinueux et demesure’ qui respirent 'une 
atmosphere de poesie, la douceur d’un mystere, vestige de la penombre’ 
ou il a du penetrer. Proust II reconnait sa part au positif, a la rude 
logique, a la dure realite. Proust I veloute et fluidifie son style, comme 
il convient a Fexpression de v^rites sourdant de la memoire mvolontaire 
Proust II tend a persuader, a entasser arguments sur arguments, et il 
tombs souvent dans la lourdeur. La plume de Proust I c’est essentielle- 
ment Finstmct, celle de Proust II c’est souvent la raison qui la dirige 
Proust I fait preuve d’un sens naturel pour la composition, les propor- 
tions, la clart4; Proust II marche a la remorque d’a] outages, de modifi- 
cations, d’excroissances, et, dirais-]e si je Fosais, de 'paperolifications’, 
dont Fensemble risque de fausser le plan pnmitif de son roman et d’en 
briser le cadre. Proust II sourit dans la desmvolture, Famenite et la 
fraicheur de la jeunesse. Proust II, renfrogne et grognon, aigri par la 
maladie, par les tristes evenements auxquels Fa mele sa vie courte, mais 
charg4e d’amertume, blase, desillusionn6, mefiant, soupgonneux, s’en- 
fonce dans le pessimisms. Aussi noircit-il nombre de ses 'heros et 
heroines’. Monsieur de Charlus, lui jadis si entiche des 'comme il faut’, 
verse dans la grossieret6; de coureur de femmes, Robert de Saint-Loup 
devient un homosexuel; le convenu, le banal et le grotesque de M de 
Norpois s’epaississent Proust I etait Bergattoltee; Proust II a des 
tendances a la Bergattophobie. Proust II d^truit les elements de sym- 
pathie que Proust I avait cristallises autour d’Albertine, de Rachel, de 
la marquise de Villeparisis; il exaspere les defauts de la duchesse et du 
due de Guermantes: il guermantifie la premiere de fafon guermantissime; 
il fa 9 onne le second en une espece de rustre qui renifle la jouissance touts 
particuli^re de paroles hautement (et bassement) vulgaires Proust II 
semble regretter les hommages dont Proust I avait encens^ Madame de 
Marsantes; cet 'Stre sup6rieur, d’une bont4, d’une resignation angeliques ’, 
quel mepris Proust II ne lui crache-t-il pas a la face 1 Que ne va-t-il pas 
lui reprocher! 0 crime epouvantable, elle suit les cours de Brune- 
ti^re, elle est confite en hypocrisie, en orgueil, en faussete, tout cela k 
la Guermantes (de nouveau la haine que Proust II tient a manifester 
pour Faristocratie en general et pour cette famille-1^ d’aristocrates en 
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particulier). Frangoise meme, rtumble Fran 90 ise, ecope a son tour et 
se voit traiter en brebis galeuse. 

Voila quelques-uns des horizons nouveaux evoques par la baguette 
magique de notre sourcier Et avec quelle aise parfaite n’evolue-t-il pas 
a travers les obstacles qui voudraient s’opposer a son progres * Forma- 
tions, deformations, reformations des theories, des opmions, des croy- 
ances, des descriptions, des paysages, des portraits proustiens; deplace- 
ments, substitutions, additions, suppressions, il releve, p^se et juge tout 
inlassablement Rien n’echappe a sa perspicacity toujours en eveil Que 
Proust s’avise, par exemple, de remplacer la qumine par I’aspirine, ou 
quhl mentionne les ^boules destm^es a eteindre les bruits’, voila deux 
indices qui serviront a dater deux passages de Toeuvre immense. Contra- 
dictions, inconsequences, bizarreries d’un texte aussi composite sont 
mises en lumiere, sans que, d’ailleurs, M, Feuillerat considere ces defauts 
comme portant irrymediablement attemte a la valeur du grand ecrivam 
que fut Proust, ou, si I’on prefere, des grands ecrivams que furent les 
Proust. Ces taches, a son avis, comme a I’avis de tons, n’enlevent que 
peu au merite du chef-d’oeuvre. C’est la maladie et la mort qui, trop 
tot venues, ont empeche un Proust III de reviser et d’uniformiser le 
roman, et ce roman, dans son etat actuel, represente Tune des productions 
de genie les plus smgulieres et les plus originales qui se soient jamais 
imposees a I’esprit humam. 

En somme, le present ouvrage constitue ce qu’on pourrait appeler le 
breviaire du parfait proustien. Pour s’onenter en toute sycurite du coty 
de chez Proust, il n’y aura dysormais rien de mieux que fryquenter 
assidument du coty de chez Feuillerat. 

^ Louis Brandin. 

London. 

Heinnch Heines geistige Gestalt und Welt Von Kurt Sternbero. Berlin : 

W. Rothschild. 1929. viii 4-346 pp. 14s. 

Heinrich Heme, a critical examination of the foet and his worhs. By 

Hermann Walter London and Toronto* Dent, New York* E. P 

Dutton 1930. xii-f322 pp, 12s. 

Heinrich Heine. Em Leben zwischen Gestern und Morgen. Von Ludwig- 

Marcuse. Berlin Ernst Rowohlt. 1932. 326 pp. 12s. ^d. 

Poet in Exile The Life of Heinrich Heme. By Antonina Vallentin. 

London* Victor Gollancz. 1934. 320 pp. 10s. 6^^. 

Heinrich Heme. Von Max Brod. Amsterdam: Allert de Lange. 1934 

496 pp. 10s. U. ^ 

The interest in Heine in England and America in recent years is in 
striking contrast to the attention paid to him in Germany, so far at any 
rate as we may judge by the literary journals of the period under review. 
It we take Euphorion, for instance, we find nothing more than a few 
allusions and brief notes, and it is hardly likely that he will receive more 
attention in the paper under its new and characteristic title of Dichtung 
und Volkstum. Die Literatur, agam, with one notable exception, contains 
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only brief references, sucb as that of Paul Gutmann, in a notice in vol. 
XXXIII 'Zum 75 Todestag’: 'Wabrend die Gedenktage von Geistern 
dritten und vierten Eanges im Rundf unk als Ereignisse begangen werden, 
brmgen die Atherwellen der deutscben und osterreichiscben Sender mit 
Ausnabme des rbeiniscben, der eimge belanglose Gedichte rezitieren lasst, 
und zwei, drei anderer keine Kunde vom 75 Todestag eines der grossten 
unter den deutscben Dicbtern, der von der gesamten auslandiscben 
Kulturwelt geliebt und verebrt wird ’ That exception is vol xxx (1927-8) 
in wbicb Professor Martin Sommerfeld writes a collective review of Neue 
Heine-Literatur, in wbicb be does justice to two works wbicb lie outside 
our period — ^tbe sterling, scholarly, full-lengtb biography of Max Wolff, 
with its insistence on Heine’s lyric gift as bis essential claim to greatness 
('Im Lied lebt der Dicbter und wird er leben’), and the concise and ad- 
mirably well-balanced little book of Hartwig Jess in the Eeclam series of 
Dicbter-Biograpbien, with its clear presentation of all the chief Heine 
problems. What slight attention Heine was receiving a few years ago has, 
moreover, been submerged by the tide of recent events Eeviewing a 
translation of Otokar Fischer’s Heme (Prag 1924) in vol. xxv of Eu- 
j)honon, Eene Wellek wrote m 1925 'Die engbrustigen klerikalen und 
antisemitiscben Angriffe sind wobl fiir alle ernstere Forscbung endgultig 
abgetan.’ In 1930 Professor Walter could still say. 'Nowadays a writer 
of Heme’s standing who could be accused of no worse crime than being a 
Jew could afford to sit back and smile ’ But on May 10, 1933, among the 
books burned by order of the National Socialist Party were the entire 
works of Heinrich Heme So, even if the revolution perhaps brought a 
certain reaction in favour of Heme, his proper official place m literature 
has now been definitely settled once for all. It is then not surprising that, 
of the last two books on our list, that by Antonina Vallentm has not 
appeared m the original German at all, but only in English and French 
translations, while the work of Max Brod has been published, not m 
Germany but in Holland 

Kurt Sternberg, in his big book with its resounding title, has made no 
use of the work of his predecessors in the field of Heme scholarship : he 
states m fact expressly in his brief preface that he has based his work 
solely on Heine’s letters, together with the Bong (Goldene Klassiker) 
edition of the works and the introductions to the several volumes of that 
edition, ' Auf sonstige Literatur habe ich mich nicht gestiitzt.’ Excellent 
as that edition is, this is obviously a somewhat limited background, and 
so we are dependent on what he calls the ' Tiegel meiner eigenen Gedanken ’ 
for any specific value the book may have. In the Introduction, entitled 
'tJber die Psychologic des Geistigen’, we find 'die Prinzipien dargestellt, 
die Eichtlimen gekennzeichnet, welchen die nachfolgende Wurdigung 
Heinrich Heines untersteht’. The standpoint is expressed m the formula 
'Dialektik zwischen Eationalismus und Eomantik’, and that magic 
formula occurs, as a whole or in parts, on page after page of the work. 
When the formula is applied to the examination of Heine’s individual 
works the results are very meagre. The essential qualities of Heine’s lyric 
poetry are explained in the following sentence: 'Die Dialektik zwischen 
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dem Eationalen und dem Emotioualen in dieser oder jener Form ist das, 
was die Hemische Lyrik im erster Lime charakterisiert, worm sick die 
Indmdualitat und Origmalitat Heines als Lyrikers vor allem zeigen ’ 
What a net to catch Heine’s music in * This approach prepares us for the 
commonplace remarks we find on separate poems As instances we might 
quote Die Grenadiers (‘wohl seine mit Eecht beruhmteste Ballade’), or 
the string of platitudes on some of the poems of Romanzero. Or for trite- 
ness his remarks on Heine’s use of the Fremdwort (p. 16) or the ironic close 
of his poems (p. 287). There are no illuminating touches, little fresh or 
original appreciation, and generally a naive restatement of things already 
said in the works which the author has deliberately omitted to read. 
Altogether a dull book for all its parade of scientific apparatus 
Professor H. Walter of the Department of Germanic Languages and 
Literature of McGill University has written a sound solid book about 
Heme, which is well documented and makes use of the latest sources of 
information concerning him. Its interest is enhanced by a number of 
portraits of Heine and other illustrations. In the Preface Mr Walter tells 
us that his aim is to write ^ a critical examination of the life and works of 
the poet considered purely as a German poet. The question of racial in- 
fluences, the obsession of a number of German Heme biographers, 
naturally obtruded itself from time to time in the course of my studies, 
but was, after careful examination, dismissed as furnishing data too 
elusive to be of practical use The environmental influences, on the other 
hand, have received due consideration.’ A study of the work itself would 
hardly give the impression that the poetry of Heme is the author’s chief 
interest. He writes, for instance, at great length in Chapter xvii on * Arid 
Polemics’. Borne gets a whole chapter to himself, and more than three 
pages are devoted to an analysis of Heine’s notorious book about him. 
No poem or collection of poems receives anything like such detailed treat- 
ment. The chapter on Romanzero has only a few pages, even including a 
good deal of quotation. Why this cursory treatment of that collection 
which Walter himself tells us ‘is held by many to be Heine’s ripest 
work’? There is some interesting appreciation of poetic form, but on 
metrical matters some vagueness The Nordseebilder, for instance, are 
described as an irregular blank verse ’, and Heme is apparently presented 
as the inventor of Free Ehythms. ‘Before him Goethe had performed 
wonders in the adaptation of rhythm to thought, but he had rarely 
ventured outside the strictly defined limits of classical prosody. It re- 
quired a man like Heme, completely devoid of reverence for accepted 
standards, to give us this perfect and convincing harmony of thought and 
form For all that we are told there, Klopstock and Goethe might never 
have written their famous odes. On the whole Professor Walter is much 
fuller and more satisfactory m his treatment of Heine’s prose than of his 
verse. The best things he has to say about ‘Heme the Poet’ are found in 
the chapter bearing that title at the end of the book, where certain phases 
and aspects of Heine’s poetic individuality are very effectively presented. 

Not only on the dust-cover, but also in other quarters, Marcuse’s book, 
or rather its English translation, has been proclaimed an outstanding 
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achievement. 'This biography’, says the former, 'concerns itself with 
more than the life of the individual whose name it bears It gives a 
brilliant and arresting picture of the historical background Great figures 
move across its pages — Napoleon — Mettermch — Samt-Simon — Roths- 
child — and many others ’ 'He has written the most interesting life of 
Heine that we remember to have read’, says one critic, and so it may well 
be for those interested rather in Heine’s times than in Heine himself. 
When we turn to the account of the poet and the man it is a different 
question Here the author arrests attention by a sounding phrase 'Man 
konnte die Legende Heine in einem Satz schreiben * er liebte — und seine 
Liebe wurde nicht erwidert — ^und er klagte in Versen — ^und starb.’ There 
IS a fine dramatic unity about that, but how does it accord with the facts ^ 
He has ]ust been speaking of the Luneburg days, and the visit Heine paid 
while there to Hamburg. 'Nach sieben Jahren unglucklicher Liebe, zwei 
Jahre nach der Vermahlung der unerreichbaren Geliebten, sturzte die 
alte Leidenschaft nochmals mit Gewalt hervor Er konnte nicht ver- 
gessen* "Was ich liebe, liebe ich fur immer” ’ It is of Amalie that he is 
speaking. Yet that is the very time when Heine’s heart was caught on the 
rebound and the new passion blossomed forth for the younger sister 
Therese — as the poet put it 'die neue Thorheit auf der alten gepfropft.’ 
Herr Marcuse nowhere even mentions Therese, although her relation to 
Heine was more enduring than that of Amalie, as witness the episode of 
her visit to Heine in Paris in 1853. It is difficult, too, to see how the theory 
fits in with the story of Mathilde, which is dealt with in the long chapter 
entitled Henn und Mathilde, with the sub-title, Die Ehe zweier Kinder, in 
which we are given a gushingly sentimental and on the whole unreal 
picture of their relationship. ' Wie war er im Tiefsten glucklich uber dies 
derbe, redliche schlichtburgerhche Elementarwesen ’, we read on p. 246. 
'Im Tiefsten glucklich’ is a strange way of describing the mixture of 
mental disturbance, jealousy, financial trouble and purely physical pas- 
sion that she brought him. 'Heine hatte am meisten da von, dass er sie 
nicht zu einem kleinen weiblichen Bildungstierchen veredelte’, we read 
on that same page, yet on the very next we are told that, being vain, he 
wanted her to do him credit, that he sent her to school, but that she was 
simply unteachable. There seems to be a contradiction here somewhere * 
'Wer war Mathilde^,’ he asks when taking leave of her, 'Das grosse 
Liebesgedicht Heinrich Hemes, an dem er fast em Vierteljahrhundert 
gedichtet hat* zuerst mit alien Smnen, zuletzt mit aller Seelenglut. 
Zuletzt wurde das Gedicht Mathilde die reine Hulle jener unendlichen 
Liebe, die immer starker aufwuchs, je schattenhafter der Korper verging.’ 
One might think the transition from this to 'Mouche’ would prove dif- 
ficult, but Herr Marcuse takes it in his stride. When we come to her story, 
we find among other things the following sentence; 'In zwei Dutzend 
Liebes-Zettelchen, die selbst so zierlich sind wie ihre Adressatin, haben 
wir die elfenhaften Spuren dieser platonischen Glut,’ That is a bit of fine 
writing, but what precisely does it mean? The outstanding characteristic 
of the letters, apart from purely objective matters, such as accounts of his 
illness or arrangements for their next meeting, is their teasing, colloquial 
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tone, even in the expression of his love That that love was by no means 
platonic, but on the contrary sensuous and passionate, is surely obvious 
Irom more than one of the letters and poems, as, for instance, the letter 
addressed to Liehste Heloise, or that of January 1, 1856, which is para- 
phrased in the poem Worte^ Worte^ heme Taten^ It would have been 
superfluous to labour this aspect of the book but for the fact that this 
interpretation of Heme as a lover is so prominently put forward as the 
clue to his life and character This ‘best’ life of Heine appears to my 
heretical mind to be on the personal side, whatever it may be on the 
historical, a farrago of sentimental clap-trap, imaginative and often mis- 
leading 

Poet m Exile, by Antonina Vallentin, is concerned with Heine’s per- 
sonal life, and the social and political movements of his age. It peoples 
Heme’s world with a host of living characters. One of the best parts of 
the book is the account of his arrival in Pans and the galaxy of famous 
Frenchmen whom he met there. The story is brilliantly told, with a wealth 
of detail and racy anecdote. No piquant incidents are missed, and for the 
sensational aspects of Heine’s life the authoress has made full and skilful 
use of the most varied sources, ranging from the fully authenticated to 
tales such as that of Caroline Joubert concerning Heine’s purchase of 
Mathilde from her aunt, which can be read in books like Walter Victor’s 
Mathilde It is a well-balanced and impartial account, objectively pre- 
sented, without any attempt to bend the facts to a novel formula Heme 
IS not made a hero, his weakness is portrayed as frankly as his strength. 
His illness, on the nature of which so much has been written, and con- 
cerning which modern scientific opmion is by no means unanimous, is 
categorically ascribed to his sexual excesses when a student at Gottingen. 
All the warring elements in his strange enigmatic character are analysed, 
his real goodness of heart and his strange insensitiveness to the feelings of 
others, which led him, after wounding and antagonising his best friends, 
to be genmnely surprised at their resentment. His reckless generosity is 
shown along with the undignified manoeuvres to which he was prepared 
to resort when in financial stress. ‘To Eothschild he wrote letters which 
varied between the grossest flattery and the tone of the professional 
beggar. To follow Heine’s zigzag path in his efforts to get money is soon 
to come upon melegance and trickery.’ The financial dependence on his 
uncle Solomon is seen as his curse. ‘The truth is that he lacked the 
courage, not to merely accept hardship, but even to put up with a few 
privations ’ 

There is one aspect of the book which makes it of special topical 
interest to-day, the trend of events m the early nineteenth century, and 
particularly in Germany, presents a parable in which all may see a lesson 
for the times in which we live. This is never stressed or underlined, but he 
who runs may read. In the story of Jahn and his movement he will need 
only to change the names, and most of the rest will apply ‘Uneducated 
but impassioned, he unearthed from this past (the Glorious German past) 
the long-dead bones of Teutomsm, and established a place for himself in 
history by his doctrme of Volhstum — a word as untranslatable as the con- 
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ception itself is incomprehensible, but which nevertheless is destined to 
reappear whenever the German nation is shaken by one of the periodic 
paroxysms of nationalism . Jahn possessed that form of oratorical 
genius which seems to transform the dullest platitudes uttered into a 
vision inspired from on high his words and cliches, tirelessly repeated, 
sank into the minds of the masses as surely as a nail is driven into wood by 
the repeated blows of a hammer ’ 

We shall look in vain in the book for any real account of Heine the poet 
There is some brief characterisation of AUa Troll and Deutschland, and a 
few pages on Romanzero, but that is not where the interest lies. There are 
one or two strange slips The remark about the famous plums is put into 
the mouth of Goethe, not Heme, which spoils the whole point of the story, 
while for anyone who knows the short and modest Bolkerstrasse (not 
Bolkerstrasse *) it is weird to think of its having a No. 602, which is given 
here as Heine’s birthplace The translation by Harrison Brown is with a 
few exceptions ('infelicitous affection’ on p 49 strikes one as itself not 
very felicitous) very well done, which is the more important since the 
German original is not available. 

In the Heinnch Heine of the well-known novelist Max Brod, the author 
of Heidentum, Chnstentum, Judentum, we find again no attempt to reduce 
the Heine problem to any simple formula Brod on the contrary stresses 
the complexity of character which laid Heme so often open to the charge 
of inconsistency. He develops with great subtlety the thesis that Heine’s 
very political changes of front, m reaction against the excesses and ex- 
tremes of the one political school or the other — which brought him, more- 
over, none of the advantages which a rigid and consistent championship 
would have conferred — are but the proof of his fundamental integrity of 
character. This Heine is the most heroic that I have met. ' Auch ich halte 
Heine fur einen Helden’, he says. The unpleasant incidents in his life are 
either ignored, or, like the legacy affair, passed lightly over with a few 
indifferent words, or at the most, as m the matter of the French pension, 
admitted to be a Schdnheitsfehler. That does not prevent it from being a 
very interesting book, a bright, fresh, entirely individual and inde- 
pendent presentation of Heme’s life and character. It is no book for the 
uninitiated, for very much is taken for granted. The novelist’s sense of 
artistry does not permit him to give any bibliographical lumber, not even 
in most cases the dates of the works to which he refers, though he is well 
versed in the best Heme literature all the same. It is especially valuable 
because the author is m a position to envisage the Jewish problem from 
withm, to see Heine m the light of and illuminated from the angle of 
modern conditions and his own experience. Thus he furnishes a very 
interesting parallel to the fervour for cosmopolitan culture and lack of 
racial prepossessions of the famous Jewish women of Berlin about the 
year 1800 m his own experiences with the Jewish girl refugees in the 
classes he held m Prague during the War. The relation of the Jews to the 
Wii^volher m that age of transition is fully elaborated, the problems of 
assimilation and racial integrity are well brought out. For Brod Heine is 
preeminently the man of courage; a champion of the true Jewish spirit in 
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the face of a facile cosmopolitanism It is not as a great political thinker 
that he is presented — "als schlechter Politiker, der er in echt-judischer 
Art war" that cannot be expected here — ^but as a great outstanding re- 
presentative of his race in the European setting of his day. In an inter- 
esting attempt to account for Heine’s popularity (he has just before dealt 
with his unpopularity m a very unconventional way) he puts forward the 
striking theory that it is in part due to the fact that the Jew m his 
diaspora (a favourite word of the author’s) stands as a symbol of Man in 
general in this fleeting and transient life — ^that every man is a Dia- 
sporajude, and the Jew is Everyman. 

Not much space is devoted to Heine’s works themselves. Zur Geschzchte 
der Rehgton und Philosophie %n Deutschland and Die romantische Schule, 
for instance, get only a very brief mention The Harzreise is described as 
overrated, a routine work, which has prejudiced the understanding for his 
later and greater prose. The Nordseebilder are not his best poetry of the 
sea, and less individual than anything he has written — which is in direct 
contradiction to the recorded expression of Heine’s own opinion. The only 
poems which receive any detailed treatment, unfortunately, are those of 
the Buck der Lieder, and though Heine’s best poems are 'das eigentliche 
Wunder seines Lebens, das Unerklarhche, sein tiefstes Geheimnis, das er, 
wie jeder wahre Kunstler, mit ms Grab genommen hat’, there are some 
very illuminating personal appreciations. It is a challenging book, in 
which everyone will find something to disagree with, and some no doubt 
things which they will violently dishke. To me it seems the most original 
and arresting of all the works here imder review. 

H G, Atkins. 

London. 

Wikingische und spielmdnmsche Elemente im zweiten Teile des Gudrun- 
liedes. Von Ingeboko Schroblbr (Rheimsche Beitrage und Hulfs- 
bucher zur germamschen Philologie und VolksTcunde, 20.) Halle: M. 
Niemeyer. 1934 xxiv + 111pp. 4 M. 80. 

Disregardmg the fabulous adventures of Hagen which introduce the 
M.H.G, epic Kudrun we are dealing with two separate stories that have 
been genealogically connected, one concerning Hilde (Part i), the other 
concermng her daughter Kudrun (Part ii) Hermann Schneider, sum- 
ming up his discussion of Part i, states : ' . . uber die wichtigsten Fragen 
herrscht leidliche Einhelhgkeit.’^ As for Part ii, he demes that there is 
anything ' old ’ in it and derives it from a presumably Low-German nar- 
rative song of the early thirteenth century. It was unlikely that scholars 
would remain content with these rather sweeping conclusions, and 
Theodor Frings,^ in a re-examination of Part i, arrived at some results 
differmg sharply from those to be found in Schneider It had always been 
assumed that in its essentials the story told in Part i was one of great 
antiquity gomg back to a Baltic tradition current during early migration 
days Frings argues that Hasena and Heoden in Widsith 21 have nothing 
to do with the Wada of the following line. Although the three names 

1 G&rmanwehe Eddensage, i, 1028, p. 371. a ‘Hilde’, Beitr,, liv, pp. 391 

26^2 
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occur together in heroic song later on, it is pure chance that they are 
mentioned together here Nor will Frings assent to the view that Hilde 
was originally connected with Hasena and Heoden The story of the 
elopement of Hilde was combined with the old antagonistic pair not 
earlier than the ninth century by Danish Vikings. Thus the Lay of Hilde 
which seemed tolerably well established would disappear from the cata- 
logue of early Germanic heroic lays. But before such a view can be 
accepted Heorrenda, the Heodenin 3 a scop of Dear, has to be got out of 
the way. So Deor must either be a very late composition (here Frings is 
following L Schucking) or knowledge of Heorrenda reached the English 
independently of any Hilde story. This is the weakest link in the argu- 
ment, A singer is not likely to enter heroic song merely because he can 
sing, and since we know that he is connected with a story about fighting, 
why divorce him from it^ The rest of Frings’ interpretation is more 
orthodox. The postulated Danish Viking song reached the Netherlands 
and Frisia from where it travelled up the Rhine together with a Gudrun 
song There was a Rhenish epic m the twelfth century, known to the 
author of the Alexanderhed, which treated the Hilde and the Gudrun 
story. From this the later epic was derived. Except for the introduction 
of an earlier Gudrun this is the usual view. 

The present work, written by a member of Frings’ seminar, accepts his 
conclusions and then attempts to sketch the development of Part ii, the 
Gudrun story proper. The method used is the one which led to such fruit- 
ful results when it was employed by Andreas Heusler to unravel the 
literary history of the NibelungenUed, But whereas Heusler was able to 
utilise chroniclers’ references to migration times, Eddie sources, piSnks- 
saga, Nibelungenhed, and a host of minor sources and references, we are 
dependent, for Bart ii of Gudrun, on the corrupt and late text alone 
which IS transmitted m the sixteenth-century Ambraser Heldenbuch Miss 
Schrobler seems to be well aware of these difficulties, and she does not 
claim that her reconstruction is necessarily correct in all its details, though 
she does claim that Bart ii is 'old’ and goes back, at the latest, to the 
eleventh century. 

In estabhshing this early source, military, historical and geographical 
details are investigated. Essential features of Viking warfare are : Sudden 
arrival. Utilisation of topographical features. Spying and news-service. 
Interest in booty. It is shown that these characteristic methods of Viking 
warfare do not occur in Bart i; some of them are found in other M.H G. 
works but all of them occur only in Bart ii (pp 1-16) A laborious com- 
parison between the description of pitched battles in Gudrun and other 
M H.G. epics (pp. 17-39) leads to no clear result. 

The chapter on historical reminiscences deals mainly with Siegfried 
von Morland, who is identified with the historical Siegfried, the Viking 
leader who was besieged by the Frankish king Charles III in Elsloo in 882 
and who took part in the famous siege of Bans 885-6. Fr, Banzer has 
already mvestigated the possible connexion between the two Siegfrieds 
in a most thorough manner^ and Miss Schrobler finds nothing new to add 
1 Em&~Oudrm, 1901, pp. 346 
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except an account from the Histona Comitum Ohisnensium, ch. 7 ff., 
which deals with a certain Sifridus but tells us nothing that we could 
connect easily with Siegfried von Morland in Part ii. This is realised and 
the author limits herself to concluding 'dass m Flandern eine Uberlie- 
ferung uber einen beruhmten danischen Wikmger namens Siegfried 
existierte’ (p 41) On p 103, more incautiously, ‘ein alteres Zeitgedicht 
uber Siegfried von Elsloo ’ is postulated.^ 

Geographical hints in Part ii are extremely vague except for Wulpen- 
sand and possibly Gustrate {Kudrun, verse 1164) Originally, however, 
Wulpensand quite certainly belonged to Part i. There remains Gustrate. 
Meissner {ZfdA. lx, pp 129 fi ) identified this with Start Point in 
Devon (Low German Goltstert, Dutch Goustert, Gouster) Frings [Z,f,d,A, 
LXi, 195 f ) added that a poet from the seaboard must have interpreted 
this as 'gold-street’ and placed it into the picture of the sunset where it 
occurs Miss Schrobler accepts the identification and Frings’ further 
interpretation but has nothing further to add An attempt to localise 
other place-names in Part ii is entirely unconvincing ^ 

Having established that martial episodes of a certain pattern, the his- 
torical Siegfried and certain place-names all point to a Flanders-Frisian 
Viking source of the eleventh century at the latest, Miss Schrobler turns 
to the main theme of Part ii, the abduction of a woman. She points to 
reports in Merovingian chromcles which G. Baesecke® had regarded as 
'germamsche Brautwerbungsdichtung’, . . ^die den altesten schriftlichen 
Denkmalern germamscher Literatur vermutlich um Jahrhunderte vor- 
ausliegt’ though Heusler^ cannot conceive of such material as Germanic 
alliterative poetry. For Heusler they are at most poems in popular Latin 
by loculatores. He agrees, however, that there must be a tradition leading 
from such productions to the M.H G 'Spielmannsepen’ 

Miss Schrobler analyses the earliest ' Brautwerbungsgeschichten ’ in 
great detail (pp. 55 ff.), shows that most traits can already be found in 
earliest times and arrives at the careful conclusion that this type of story 
is spread far and wide. This type is incorporated in the Solomon epic 
which introduces the recapture of the woman, and from the Solomon epic 
this further development was extended to other M.H.G works. Thus it 
also found its way into Part ii. Elements in the telling of the story which 
point to influence by classical M.H.G. epic are next enumerated and con- 

1 Heusler gives partial support to the theory of historical origin when he writes (‘Ge- 
sehichtiiches und Mythisohes in der germanischen Heidensage Sitzungshenchte d preuss 
Akad,, Berhn, 1909, p 932): ‘Nicht recht glaublich ist, dass man eine Nebenfigur wie 
Siegfried von Morland erst aus einer Chronik geholt hatte ’ Schneider remained entirely 
unconvinced {GerrmmscM Heidensage, i, p 374) ‘Die tJbereinstimmungen von Geschichte 
und “Sage” sind von jener vagen Art, die durch B^diers Kritik ein fur allemal den Kredit 
emgebusst haben soUte, es fehlt jeder konkrete Zug ausser dem so mohtssagenden Namen 
Sxgfrid ’ Unless Miss Schrobler can produce some better evidence the identiSoation cannot 
be accepted 

2 It should be noted that there are no Enghsh forms containing a first element Earhest 
form: La Sterte, anno 1310 Of. English Place-Name Society, vin. The Place-Names of 
Devon, p 332 Meissner and Miss Schrobler always oaU the Devon head-land ‘Point-of- 
Start’ I cannot find any evidence for this form. 

® Der Munchener Oswald, 1907, p. 303. 

* Hoops, MeaUexikon d. germ. Altertumshinde, i, p. 376, s v. ‘Chlodwig’. 
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trasted with the cruder ideas and different technique of the portions that 
betray the hand of the older ‘Spielmann’. 

The following conclusions are reached (a) Poem of the eleventh century 
at the latest, written at the time of the last Viking raids on the Nether- 
lands, which tells the story of Gudrun with tragic end and introduces the 
methods of Yikmg warfare This poem must have been a mixture of 
"Heldendichtung und Zeitdichtung’. Miss Schrobler also suggests that 
these Viking details were superimposed on an older song of Gudrun. For 
the older song of Gudrun there is not a tittle of evidence, and the poem of 
the eleventh century must have been of considerable length if it dealt 
with the technical aspects of Vikmg raids in such a lucid manner that 
these details were preserved for hundreds of years A poem of such 
length IS, however, a little unconvincing for the Flanders of the eleventh 
century. (6) Spielmannsepos ’ of the twelfth century, of Rhenish origin. 
This was either independent or was joined already at this stage to Part i, 
the Hilde-story . (c) The epic as we know it from the Ambraser Heldenbuch. 

The work has been carefully done. Strict proof is impossible from the 
nature of the evidence. We shall probably have to accept, against 
Schneider, Part ii either as an independent ' Spielmannsepos ’ or as part of 
a ‘Spielmannsepos’ of the twelfth century; the poem of the eleventh 
century, however, remains nebulous and unconvincing. 

There is an excellent bibhography of sources and critical discussions on 
pp. xiii-xx 

F. Norman. 

London. 

Practische Uitspraakleef mn de Nederlandsche Taal. By E. Blancquaert. 

Antwerp- ‘De Sikkel.’ 1934. 276 pp. 

It IS well known that the southern Netherlands (Flanders and Brabant) 
were the centres of Dutch culture in the Middle Ages, and that the 
dialects in which by far the greater number of literary works was written 
were the southern ones, smce even those authors who lived m other pro- 
vinces of the Netherlands tried to conform to the literary language of 
Flanders and Brabant No standard spoken language developed, how- 
ever, until the seventeenth century, and by then the province of Holland 
had become the cultural centre of the new Republic, which was formed 
by the seven northern provinces. The south became &st a Spanish, then 
an Austrian possession, and lost much of its economic and cultural im- 
portance. No standard speech ever developed there; the people and the 
middle classes continued to speak their dialects, and French, which was 
spoken at the Court of Brussels, gradually became the language of the 
educated class At the time when the kingdom of Belgium was established 
this process was well-nigh completed. 

The Flemish movement, which from 1840 onwards steadily gained 
ground in Belgium, needed a standard language that could supplant 
French as the language of culture, and thus put an end to the unnatural 
cleavage between the higher classes and the rest of the nation. There 
were two centres whose dialects had achieved a certain ascendancy over 
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the others Antwerp, because it was the most important Flemish city 
(Brussels was and is largely gallicised), and West Flanders, where the 
example of the poet Guido Gezelle led to the use of a purified West 
Flemish for literary purposes Neither dialect, however, was influential 
enough ever to become accepted by the whole Dutch-speaking part of 
Belgium; an established standard speech was required for this. Hence 
the leaders of the movement began to advocate the adoption of the stan- 
dard language of Holland. The opposition with which their propaganda 
was at first received gradually died down, and we may say that the wis- 
dom of their suggestion is now no longer questioned. The number of those 
who are actually able to use standard Dutch as their natural speech, how- 
ever, IS still small, and it is with a view to improving this state of afliairs 
that the Practische Uiisj^makleer van de Nederlandsche Taal has been 
written. The author. Dr E Blancquaert, is professor of Dutch Philology 
and Head of the Phonetic Laboratory and of the Institute of Dialectology 
in the University of Ghent, so that he was eminently quahfied for the task 
he set himself 

The book is meant to be used by school teachers and students as a help 
towards acquiring a good pronunciation and that knowledge of phonetics 
which is necessary in order to teach the standard speech to dialect 
speakers Professor Blancquaert originally meant to have written a more 
exhaustive text-book of phonetics and a Pronouncing Dictionary of the 
Dutch language, but he felt that the present work, as it was of greater 
social importance, had to come first 

It IS therefore primarily a text-book of the pronunciation of standard 
Dutch for the southern school teacher, and as such it will serve its purpose 
admirably. For the author has an intimate knowledge of nearly all the 
Dutch dialects spoken in Belgium, and he has the gift of expressing the 
most difiicult questions of phonetics in simple language Its scientific 
accuracy, however, is not at aU impaired by this. Hence the book will at 
the same time prove to be a fuller account of the phonetic structure of 
standard Dutch than is given m any of the existing works on the subject. 
For H. Zwaardemaker and L. P. H. Eykman’s Leerboek der Phonetiek 
(Haarlem, 1928) is mamly a handbook of general phonetics with some 
chapters on the phonetics of Dutch, Kruismga’s Grammar of Modern 
Dutch has a valuable chapter on the sounds of Dutch, but this could 
naturally be only an abstract (25 pages). As for Lecoutere and Grootaers’ 
Inleiding tot de Taalkunde, Quick and Schilthuis’ A Dutch Phonetic 
Reader (London, 1930) and P Roorda’s De Klankleer en hare 'practische 
Toepassingen (Groningen, 1919), these are works for beginners which do 
not pretend to be exhaustive. So we may say that Blancquaert’s book 
supplies a real need here. 

In the third place the student of dialect will find many valuable ob- 
servations in it on the phonetic peculiarities of the Dutch dialects spoken 
in Belgium, from the west of Flanders to the extreme east of Limburg. 
For in order to enable the teacher to cure dialectal ways of pronunciation 
Professor Blancquaert has given phonetic descriptions of the vowels and 
consonants of a number of dialects.’ It would be an easy matter for a 
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student of dialect to collect together the information thus scattered 
throughout the book to obtain a fairly representative picture of the 
phonetic structure of these dialects 

The book abounds in illuminating remarks on the characteristic 
qualities of Dutch pronunciation, stressing and intonation,^ and on the 
differences between northern and southern Dutch generally I mention 
among many others the explanation of the phonetic difference between 
V and w, the description of [J], [3] and [s], which in Dutch are formed with 
a slight rounding of the lips, and the definition of the syllable. 

It is to be hoped that the author will carry out his plan of publishing 
the more exhaustive text-book of phonetics which he has promised us in 
his preface, and that the intimate knowledge of the southern Dutch 
dialects, of which his work bears ample testimony, will find fuller expres- 
sion than was possible withm this compass This should not prevent us, 
however, from being grateful for the important contribution to the 
phonetics of both standard Dutch and the southern dialects which is 
made by the present work. 

T. Weevers. 

London. 

The First Part of Goethe's Faust Translated by John Shawcross 
London The Scholartis Press. 1934. 7s. 6(Z. net 
J. Wolfgang von Goethe, Faust, Parts One' and Two Translated by 
George Madison Priest New York Covici, Friede. 1932. $5.00 
Goethe's Faust (Part ii). An Acting Version by Graham and Tristan 
Rawson. London; The Bodley Head. 1933. 2s. 6^. net 
The Practical Wisdom of Goethe. An Anthology chosen by Emil Ludwig, 
translated by P. Median Stawbll and Nora Purtscher-Wyden- 
BRUCK. London George Allen and Unwin. 1933. 6s. 

The question which was so often asked during the year 1932 : What does 
Goethe mean to the cultured Anglo-Saxon? has received its answer in the 
above list of translations. It is Faust, and again Faust, and an anthology ^ 
Is this really all that remains for us of the 150 volumes of the collected 
works ^ And it is with some sadness that one contrasts the enthusiasm 
for German spiritual values which ruled in England one hundred years 
ago with the indifference and quasi-hostility of the present generation 

It is some comfort, however, to know that Faust, at least, still has its 
appeal to the Enghsh, for there is no poem in any literature which so 
epitomises the achievements of a man and his country as does this supreme 
synthesis of the German mind with its depth, its wisdom, its spontaneity 
and sincerity, its ideahsm, its sentiment, its inwardness, and its awareness 
of the infinite. No English scholar could have received better training in 
these aspects of a great literature than the Senior Lecturer in Enghsh in 

^ Here the authop was able to draw on the material collected in two monographs on the 
subject L. J. Gruittart*s De IntcmcU%e van Jmt Ne^derlandSy met inbegnp van een Vergdi^jking 
met de Bngdse Inionatie (Utrecht, 1925), and Dr E S. W. Fee’s ‘Beitrag zum Stndium der 
Niederlandischen Intonation’ (Archives Neerlandaises de Fhonetique Experimentale, vii 
(1932), vnr (1933)). 
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the University of Liverpool, whose intensive study of Coleridge has fitted 
him, like none other, to deal with poetry at metaphysical depth. It was 
only to be expected that Mr Shawcross would reproduce Goethe’s poetry 
with sympathy and appreciation in a version which flows naturally and 
effortlessly into idiomatic and poetic Enghsh, presenting not only the 
spirit but the very rhythm of the original German 

Torrent and stream from the ice’s weight 
Are freed by the quickenmg breath of sprmg: 

With ]oy of new life the green valleys sing, 

And wmter, sullen and desolate. 

Back to his mountains is hastenmg. 

A much more ambitious, and correspondingly more difficult, task was 
set himself by Professor Priest when he undertook to lay the whole of 
Faust in its literary and historic setting before an English-speaking 
public. He IS obviously well acquainted with ‘the literature of the sub- 
ject’, and his select Bibliography affords excellent advice to the serious 
reader. But he spends rather too much space in the mere analysis of the 
poem’s contents, and too little on its interpretation and appreciation, and 
often relegates to the notes information that would have been better 
marshalled in its right place in the Introduction Not but that both 
introduction and notes are useful and readable enough, though they may 
contain nothing new for a student with the editions of Witkowski or Petsch 
before him. The work stands or falls, however, by the quality of the 
translation, and here Professor Priest has been successful. His procedure 
was wisely eclectic, and he has made good and full use of his predecessors 
where they seemed to him admirable In particular he has utilised the 
translation, printed and in MS , of W. P. Andrews. In the second Part 
the well-known renderings of Bayard Taylor and Anna Swan wick were 
laid under contribution, as Mr B Q Morgan has shown in some detail in 
his review in the Journal of English and Germanic Philology (xxxii, 
p. 429). It IS obvious that such a procedure must inevitably entail the 
loss of stylistic and artistic uniformity, but in the scholarly hands of Mr 
Priest it makes up in accuracy for what it loses in presentation 

The names of Graham and Tristan Rawson are already familiar to 
English play-goers as the authors of a successful rendering of Faust pre- 
sented at the Old Vic in 1924. They have now followed up this success 
with a translation of the second Part, or rather with such portions of the 
second Part as seemed to lend themselves to dramatic presentation. They 
were thus guided by purely practical considerations of the theatre and 
this necessitated the substitution of blank verse for Goethe’s more com- 
plicated metres The result, as visitors to the Festival Theatre at Cam- 
bridge will agree, is a most effective stage play. The pruning has been 
severe act iii, sc 1 has been reduced from 633 lines to less than a third 
of that number — ^but Mr Rawson is a practised dramatic craftsman, and 
if the play was to appear at all on a modern stage such treatment was in- 
evitable, even though the poetry should suffer in the process. 

The Practical Wisdom of Goethe is equally the work of an adept in 
popularising the work of the world’s great men. This volume affords a 
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mucli-needed corrective for the English reader who has derived his know- 
ledge of Goethe the Man from Herr Ludwig’s one-sided presentation in 
his biography For Goethe, the Philosopher, was very different from 
the daemonic, erotic, romantic personality which Emil Ludwig had pre- 
viously presented to the world. We have here rather the serene humanist 
for whom the art of life consists in wise renunciation, yet in the convic- 
tion that within these limitations life is good, and well worth living, if 
only man will put forth the best effort of which he is capable There is 
much in these cleverly chosen sayings that is of application to our own 
distracted age* words of comfort and faith, an avowal of the increase in 
personality that comes of renunciation and suffering, the conviction that 
only in living and learning can man attain wisdom, an insight into politics 
and power, wars and revolutions which is almost prophetic of our present- 
day problems. ^ On the need for conserving tradition and warding off 
revolution I agree with the monarchists, but not with their choice of 
means. They summon stupidity and darkness to their help. I call for in- 
telligence and light ’ So Goethe wrote in 1823 and the statesmen of 
Europe in 1935 might do worse than follow his advice. 

L. A. Willoughby 

London. 

PublicaUons of the English Goethe Society^ New Series^ vol. x. Papers read 

before the Society^ 1934. Edited by L. A Willoughby. Cambridge* 

University Press 1934. 100 pp. IO 5 . 6d. 

Volume X of the new series of the publications of the English Goethe 
Society fully maintains the high standard of previous volumes. Of the 
five papers which it comprises, four are concerned chiefly or largely with 
Goethe himself, in one or another aspect of his genius and affinities. Miss 
Butler in a penetrating study {Goethe and Winchelmann) discusses the 
influence of Winckelmann’s vision of the great age of Greece upon 
Goethe’s spiritual development, especially in its contribution to the un- 
ceasing struggle in his soul between the daemonic and anti-daemonic forces, 
the impulse Ho destroy and be destroyed’, and the restraining power 
which made for harmony and stability. This struggle, in which neither of 
the contending forces was wholly triumphant. Miss Butler follows in its 
various mamfestations in Goethe’s life and writings up to the final resolu- 
tion (if resolution it was) m Faust, Pt. ii. She makes out a strong case for 
her view that the influence of Winckelmann’s golden age on Goethe was a 
sinister one, deflectmg as it did Hhe great Northern genius from his true 
and predestined bent’ In contrast to this view, we have Nietzsche’s 
impression of Goethe as presented (but not endorsed) by Mr A. H* J. 
Knight m his paper on Nietzsche and Goethe We here see that in Nietzsche’s 
view Goethe’s was not a tragic nature, but one which tended essentially 
to contemplation and harmonious self-development. For Nietzsche the 
so-called ‘classical Goethe’ is the real Goethe: even in Faust he sees not 
a tragic, dsemonic figure, but the ‘prototype of the theoretic man’, with 
whose nature therefore Nietzsche himself, especially m his later years, 
cannot fully sympathise. Another aspect of Goethe’s genius is presented 
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by Professor Barker Parley m his paper on Wordsworth and Goethe, a 
comparative study of the two poets in respect of their vision of nature and 
natural appearances The essence of the parallel is that whereas Words- 
worth’s vision IS blended of 'nature seen and nature recollected’ — ^past 
memories mingling with and disturbing the present intuition — Goethe 
allows nothing to interfere with the smgleness and directness of the im- 
mediate experience. This means for either poet a gain and a loss, but the 
greater gam is Goethe’s Wordsworth is given 'a great reservoir of 
strength from which Goethe is cut off ’. on the other hand, by sternly re- 
jecting memory, Goethe achieves a vision and philosophy of nature far 
more direct, consistent and penetrating than is possible to Wordsworth 
In Jean Paul and Goethe Herr Karl-Werner Maurer gives us a characteri- 
sation of Jean-Paul’s genius and temperament in its strength and weak- 
ness, with especial reference to the influence of Goethe’s personality and 
example upon his writings Herr Maurer draws the conclusion that this 
influence was on the whole harmful, since it led the younger writer to 
strive after the classical objectivity and harmony of form which he ad- 
mired in his great contemporary, but which, owing to inherent limitations, 
he was himself incapable of attaining 

Finally, in Colendge and Ms Contemporaries Professor Willoughby 
draws upon his stores of knowledge to give us a lively picture of Coleridge 
m his personal contacts with many eminent German writers and critics 
of his day (m the number of whom, sad to relate, neither Goethe nor 
Schiller was included). We see Coleridge’s attitude to these men and their 
writings as friendly and appreciative indeed, but none the less critical and 
independent — ^a relationship of aflhnity far more than of indebtedness 
For, as Professor Willoughby reminds us, Coleridge 'early considered 
himself a leader of men’, one whose apprehension of great principles was 
mtmtive and not derived. 

J. Shawoboss. 

Liveepool. 


SHORT NOTICES 

In The Year’s Work in English Studies (Vol xm, 1932. Oxford: 
University Press. 1934. 348 pp. 10s. 6d ) the English Association, for 
whom the volume is edited by Dr E. S. Boas and Dr Mary Serjeantson, 
provides an invaluable guide to labours m the field of English during the 
year imder review in this, the thirteenth volume of the series. The 
editors contmue to be fortunate m their collaborators, and competent 
critics discuss, with specialised authority, the work done m each part of 
the great field. It is an immense task to cover the activities of such a 
body of workers throughout the world, and this can only be done with 
the co-operation of scholars outside of England. Altogether, there could 
be no better proof of the skill and generosity of English scholarship than 
this work provides, or better evidence of the enlightened pohcy of the 
English Association. 
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Among the major contributions to learnmg during the year 1932 we 
may single out Professor Wyld’s Umversal Dictionary of the English 
Language, Professor Carleton Browne’s English Lyrics of the Thirteenth 
Century, jProfessor E W. Chambers’ essay On the Continuity of English 
Prose from Alfred to More, the first volume of the Variorum Spenser, 
edited by Professors Greenlaw, Osgood and Padelford, two more volumes 
of Professor Hebei’s Drayton, one of Herford and Simpson’s Ben Jonson, 
the completion of the first six volumes of the Columbia Milton, and two 
further volumes of the Boswell Papers, It has been a notable 'editors’ 
year’, and it is grievous to think that we shall have no further gifts from 
the pens of such scholars as Herford, Greenlaw and HebeL The year 
was also notable for bibliographical books, with two important works 
to show, McKerrow and Ferguson’s Title-page Borders, 1485-1640, and 
Frank Isaac’s English and Scottish Printing Types, 1535-58. Incidentally, 
there is no more useful chapter m The Year's Work, among so much that 
IS excellent, than Mr Sellers’ Bibliographica, C. J. S. 

Professor Emile Legouis’ illustrated Short History of English Literature 
(Oxford Clarendon Press. 1934. 404 pp. 6§.) is not only a survey of 
our literature from Beowulf to the present day, embodymg the npe 
reading and experience of an elder statesman among scholars. It is also 
an mteresting reflection of the varying valuations which are in some part 
due to the nationality of the scholar, traceable perhaps in the treatment 
of Donne and m the striking omission of any mention of Chapman as 
an origmal poet. Yet Professor Legouis appreciates, as not all do, the 
quality of Layamon. The need for brevity explains perhaps the want of 
qualification m the statement that Chaucer 'is too talkative, he cannot 
condense’ (p. 43), The vogue of Kiplmg in France is reflected here, in 
Professor Legouis’ faith m the certainty of his survival, and in his recog- 
nition in Kiplmg of the age-long, unchangmg ideals of Anglo-Saxondom. 
Here, as elsewhere, we feel the loyalty of Professor Legouis to the people 
whose literature has engaged the devotion of a life-time and, through the 
scholar and teacher, has inspired successive generations of students in 
France. 0. J. S. 

It is impossible to let pass the separate publication of Saintsbury’s 
Cambridge History chapters on Shakespeare {Shakespeare Cambridge 
University Press. 1934. 131 pp 3^. 6d ) without some salutation of a 
great critic, probably the most considerable figure in the world of criti- 
cism during his day. Miss Helen Waddell’s appreciation prefixed to this 
reprint expresses something of the deep loyalty which Saintsbury inspired 
among his disciples, with good cause. Never man loved literature, and 
above all poetry, more devotedly, or more independently. And the man 
who found Donne for us had much of the poet m himself. He was 
infinitely more than a mere vast reader. He re-lived innumerable works 
of art, and knew how to communicate his own zest in the experience. 
The man is to be found m his writmgs, none of which can be neglected. 
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But it will be a sad loss to posterity if Saintsbury’s last wishes are 
respected and no biography is written, no letters published. ^ 

Mr Hugh C. H. Candy’s pamphlet, Milton the Individualist m Metre 
(London. Nisbet. 24 pp. I 5 .), is reprinted with alterations and additions 
from Notes and Queries, September 6th and 13th, 1930, and is supple- 
mentary to his Some Newly Discovered Stanzas written hy John Milton 
on Engraved Scenes illustrating Ovid's Metamorphoses, published in 1924 
In the latter volume he noted incidentally the metrical resemblances 
between Milton’s poems and these stanzas, now he pursues the quest 
systematically, using Bridges’ Prosody as a guide. For identifying 
Milton’s hand the metrical argument is peculiarly cogent, and Mr Candy 
has done well to present this part of his case separately. He finds good 
parallels (not infrequently with close verbal resemblances) for ( 1 ) both 
weak and inverted stresses m each of the five possible positions, ( 11 ) two 
and three inverted stresses m one line, (in) lines with more than five 
stresses, (iv) the caesura m all nine possible positions, and two or three 
caesuras in the same Ime, (v) mne, eleven and twelve syllables to the 
line, with Milton’s characteristic use of the trisyllable This covers a good 
deal of the required ground, and the accumulated evidence is certainly 
impressive. B. A W 

The biographical study of Amelia Alderson Opie Worldling and Friend, 
by the late Margaret Eliot Macgregor {Smith College Studies in Modern 
Languages, xiv, 1-2 Northampton, Mass. Smith College. 1932-3. 
XV -1-146 pp 11.60), IS an excellent piece of work Miss Macgregor has 
had access to manuscript and little-known sources, letters and memoirs 
of Mrs Opie herself and of her numerous friends, and has read them with 
sympathy and insight; her study is well-balanced and readable, and does 
full justice to Mrs Opie’s attractive and many-sided personality Of her 
novels and other works Miss Macgregor had intended to include a de- 
tailed criticism, but the short comments included in the biography give 
what is essential. In that as well as in other ways Miss Macgregor’s 
friends have carried through the editorial work with care and judgment, 
and the reproductions of Opie’s portraits of his wife and Mary WoUstone- 
craft give an added attraction to the volume. H. W H. 

Miss Sylva Norman’s edition of Hogg’s letters to Jane Williams {After 
Shelley The Letters of Thomas Jefferson Hogg to Jane Williams, London. 
Oxford University Press. 1934. xlvH-94 pp. 7s 6d) contains a letter 
from Mr T. J. Wise’s collection addressed by Hogg to Shelley in 1820 
and a series of letters, the originals of which are m the British Museum, 
from Hogg to Jane Williams. In a graceful introduction Miss Norman 
gives a valuable biographical account of the two last-mentioned and 
attempts to explain why they attracted each other. It is evident that 
even in old age Jane Wilhams possessed something of the charm which 
had fascmated Shelley, but, m spite of some pleasing traits in his hard, 
egoistic character, such as his sensitiveness to natural beauty, Hogg,^ 
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remains a strange creature, with whom it is impossible to feel great 
sympathy. For the light that the letters throw on the characters of 
these friends of Shelley the reader will be grateful. 

The editor might have noted that when Hogg wrote that he had been 
to Dinas Mwddw (p 76), he meant Dinas Mawddwy. H. G W. 

Miss Louise Snitslaar, in her Sidelights on Robert Browning's ' The Ring 
(Amsterdam* ‘Pronto’. 1934 147 pp ), has concentrated 
on the minor characters She sets out ‘to write a vindication of these 
minor characters’, but she spends little time on this question and seems 
to confuse aesthetic with other issues It is not a justification of the 
lawyers’ speeches to say that ‘though faulty, they form a strong con- 
necting link with the Old Yellow Book’ The pleasure Browning aimed 
at giving his readers was not that of comparing his poem with its source 
Miss Snitslaar regards the lawyers’ speeches as parodies and she gives 
summaries of the lawyers’ pamphlets from the source, to show how 
Browning burlesqued their arguments. These summaries do not show 
clearly the line of argument; often they only give the points treated 
When she turns to the poem, Miss Snitslaar does not seem to realise that 
Arcangeli’s speech is a speech in process of composition, whereas Bottini’s 
is the finished product At one point, too, she makes nonsense of Bottini’s 
argument, by taking as his own opinion words he is putting into his 
opponent’s mouth Since the Old Yellow Book is easily accessible and 
since Professor Cook has annotated the poem exhaustively, it is difficult 
to see what purpose a study of this kind serves. Professor Cook has 
already defended the five monologues treated here and Miss Snitslaar 
follows his Ime of defence, H. L. G. 

A selection from Montaigne, for those who have either not the time nor 
the proficiency to study him mtact, must prove a valuable introduction 
to the historical and social variations in modern French and to the part 
French works have played in modern thought. To students of ordinary 
and advanced ‘Pass’ standards Messrs A. TiUey and A. M. Boase have 
therefore rendered an important service in their Montaigne: Selected 
Essays (Manchester Umversity Press. 1934. txix + 262 pp. 4s. 6d.). 
Their text is that of M. Strowski’s edition, distinguishing the readings of 
1580 (A), 1588 {B) and the Bordeaux copy (0). The choice of essays, the 
introduction and individual headnotes fit together admirably to give the 
reader an accurate general idea of Montaigne’s manner, interests, style 
and development. In the hterary sense it is a Montaignian multum in 
parvo. For the Imguistic aspect the editors have not shown the same care. 
Neither the glossary nor the translations at the foot of the text (welcome 
though these are) suflice to enlighten the student as to the special charac- 
teristics of sixteenth-century French or of Montaigne’s lexicon. The sharp 
distinction between language and literature normal in our teaching is 
indefensible, for literary appreciation also requires a complete apprecia- 
tion of the language. A brief compendium, like that of Professor von 
Wartburg for Eabelais in Involution et structure de la Langm Frangaise^ 
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would liave served to orientate the pupil in this important matter. 
Montaigne’s quotations are translated and identified, but his other 
references have been unevenly handled , yet they are often of more im- 
portance for the thought than the passages expressly cited. In A Mon- 
taigne expresses a certain indifference to Greek literature, but the addi- 
tional matter in G has a markedly Hellenic character Especially im- 
portant is the relation between the Essais (C text) and the Nicomachean 
Ethics, The editors have run down one citation, in ‘ De Texperience ’ , but 
there are many others, and most notably those in ‘De I’affection des 
peres aux enfans’, where Montaigne makes a pr6cis of an Aristotelian 
chapter There is a certain similarity in method between Montaigne and 
the Nicomachean Ethics which conquers his aversion for ‘ces ordonnances 
logiciennes et Aristoteliques’, and, as the Greek was the more resolute 
thinker, Montaigne uses him to give a fine point to his own observations 
Such an author deserves to have all his references identified, as they will 
have to be by anyone lecturing on this book. On p. 40 (note p. 231) the 
fourth of the ‘quatre victoires soeurs’ was surely not Syracuse (415) but 
Himera (480) which, like Salamis and the others, freed Greek lands from 
barbarism. P 163: ‘Frano^sco’ is the Spanish form, not ‘Francesco’. 
P. 170 the accents on the Greek quotation should be set right. P 194 
(note p. 244). the editors have hardly taken Montaigne’s point The 
Euthydemus and Protagoras are not cited for their logic-chopping, but as 
dialogues in which Socrates examines the assertions of experts and upsets 
them without advancing views of his own This was the real Socratic 
manner according to Xenophon’s Memorabilia, but it only appears in 
some Platonic dialogues, and therefore Montaigne qmte appropriately 
uses the former to limit Plato, when he says ‘ en Platon et en Xenophon’. 

W. J. E. 

Miss D. McGhee’s Voltairian Narrative Devices as considered, in the 
Author^ s Contes Philosophiques (Menasha, Wisconsin. George Banta 
Publishing Company 1933 192 pp ) describes itself as ‘a consideration 
of the structure of the tales, and of the devices, whether structural or 
stylistic, which aid in evoking irony within that structure’. ‘Within that 
structure’ the author remains throughout, refusing to look outside the 
Contes themselves for anything which might throw light on the art of the 
contour. Part i, it is true, briefly recounts the development of the Conte 
Philosophique, and makes use of an interesting document — ^the catalogue 
of Voltaire’s books, discovered by Professor Havens in Leningrad — ^to 
show how the genre was represented in his library. But this outline, which 
makes no claims to originality and contains too many generalisations to be 
very helpful — ^those concerning the seventeenth century even seem rather 
out-of-date, especially after M. Magendie’s book — ^appears to have no 
immediate bearing on the chapters that follow. Parts ii and in aim at 
showing that ‘ the very structure of the plot evokes irony chiefly through 
systematic contrast and antithesis (graphically represented for Le 
Monde Comme II Va, Zadig, Candide and other tales), incongruity of 
setting and situation, or situation and character; management of plot 
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‘threads’ to create suspense and ‘climactic efiects’, the manipulation of 
climax and conclusion. With Part iv we come to stylistic devices 
iteration of certain words and phrases, overstatement, absurdity defeating 
absurdity, ‘projection’ from specific to general, etc. 

Miss McGhee is well aware that all these devices have frequently been 
used by other writers; ‘what gives them a distinctly Voltairian turn’, she 
says, ‘is that they are compressed with unbelievable force and piquancy 
into tales of such brevity’. But classification fails when it comes to 
penetrating these higher mysteries of the craft, and in the very nature of 
things explanation of irony is apt to fall rather flat. For all the reading 
and industry that have gone to the writing of this book, the author seems 
to have under-estimated the twin dangers which made her task formid- 
able : the Scylla of obviousness and its Charybdis, chercher mid% d quatorze 
hemes It is with a sense of discomfort that one reads, for instance ‘ ‘ ‘ Colin 
admira I’habit et ne fut point jaloux, mais Jeannot prit un air de su- 
periority qui affiigea Colin ” Addition of the conjunction et to an already 
expected ma%s enforces the contrast between humility and pride which is 
to form the basis of the entire conie.’ Or: ‘“Tons les mmistres d’fitat 
conclurent que le taureau blanc etait sorcier C’etait tout le contraire, il 
etait ensorcele, mais on se trompe toujours a la cour dans ces affaires 
delicates ” Additional irony accompanies the projection in this instance 
— contrast between “tout le contraire” and “ces affaires dyiicates” [^] 
Such a simple matter as a totally opposite view is only the ordinary 
thing at court.’ Or this description of the mode of evoking irony in 
MicromSgas, ‘As an illustration of the reflection process — ^the first sight 
of Europe (the known) through its insignificance in their eyes (i.e., in the 
eyes of Sinus, the unknown), reflects back upon itself (the known) its 
smallness.’ Such passages are unfortunately not exceptional. 

H. B. 

Twenty-three pieces are reprinted to illustrate Spanish balladry for 
class-room purposes, with introduction and notes, by Herr L. Pfandl in 
his Spamsche Romanzen {Sammlung romamscher Vbungstexte Halle 
Niemeyer. 1933. viii-f 108 pp. 4 M. 60). He remarks on the little agree- 
ment to be found among Spanish ballad critics, the disagreement ex- 
tending even to the description of the material. Herr Pfandl proposes to 
apply a classification by epoch in the first instance (Mediaeval, Eenaissance, 
Baroque), before using the current division by subject. Undoubtedly all 
students make some such distinction sub-consciously or consciously, but in 
matters of detail one finds the Spanish Eenaissance does not break with 
the Middle Ages, while ‘baroque’ is a quahty or manner rather than a 
period, and does not perfectly apply to some Baroque ballads. Within 
the periods, he distinguishes variously as best suits the material to hand. 
The mediaeval ballads he divides into four classes: Nationale Epenstofte, 
Franzosische Epenstoffe, Grenzikriegsromanzen, Konigsromanzen. These, 
however, omit one class that exists in Spam and is very important in 
Anglo-Danish balladry, viz., the pieces based on folklore or wandering 
wisps of tradition (some of the latter hterary in origm, but Imng detached 
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from tkeir original context). Such, themes are often very far travelled — 
as far as Eussia and Rumania — and it was not without plausibility that 
Andrew Lang looked to them for an explanation of ballad-origins. They 
link balladry with popular song In Spam they are, however, almost 
always immigrants. The class of 'Komgsromanzen’, if it embrace both 
the Rodrigo and the Pedro ballads, is fortuitous rather than essential. 
The Rodngo-cycle depends on the Cromca Sarracina (1430), which m its 
turn depends on an old historical and hterary tradition, which may or 
may not have had an epic phase m Castile, its place, with this proviso, 
IS rather in the 'Nationals EpenstofEe’, as the Spanish scholars have 
agreed. The Pedro-cycle, as I have sought to show in this Remew (1930), 
is anterior to the written documents in at least its oldest instances, and 
arises directly out of the passions and peripeties of the Civil Wars, that is 
to say, IS strictly an historic cycle, like the Serbian Kosovo ballads or the 
Danish ones of Niels Ebbeson. It is not a question of absolute historical 
veracity, but of origin directly in the events sung. As such the Pedro- 
cycle IS akin to the /rcn^emo-ballads, and in fact the two ballads of 
sieges of Baeza (1368 and 1407) bind together the civil and frontier wars 
into one corpus. Sres Menendez Pidal and Buceta have shown that the 
/ron^m 2 ;c-ballads do not sprmg from the chromcles, as Men4ndez y 
Pelayo appeared to hint, but from the events, and are themselves sources 
for the chroniclers. Herr Pfandl, m my opinion, does well to separate 
them from the 'Nationals EpenstofEe’, contrary to the Spamsh practice, 
as the latter depend not on the events directly, but on a hterary tradition. 
Some of the Roncesvalles ballads are, m all probabihty, related to the 
Spanish cantar of Roncesvalles, in precisely the same way as Cid-ballads 
to the ancient poems on the Cid; the difEerence of nationality is not an 
essential difference to override commumty of origin In other Carohngian 
cycles the ballads are not fragmentary, but seek to give an impression of a 
whole work, possibly a fifteenth-century chap-book, and yet others (like 
the Durandarte series) may be free compositions within the Carolmgian 
convention. Thus one class of epic ballads embraces subdivisions 
according as the pieces are directly related to episodes of cantares de 
gesta (Spanish national, or Spamsh-Carolmgian), or to CaroHngian 
romances, or vaguely to the Carolmgian tradition. A second class in- 
cludes the historical ballads, mostly located in Andalusia, and embracing 
(a) the Civil War, and (6) the frontier minstrelsy, the latter divided by the 
year 1481. A third class includes ballads based on folk-lore or wandermg 
motifs, and is highly miscellaneous. These three classes are probably 
irreducible. One cannot explain the historical series by the epic (the 
latter being scanty in Anglo-Damsh tradition, and absent from Eastern 
Europe), nor probably the epic by the historic The thud class, by its 
foreign provenance, is not material to Spanish ballad origins, and hnk« 
up with popular lyric poetry in general. But its rise cannot be attributed 
to the causes that give us the other two senes, which have at most worked 
out and imposed a particular form on the available folk-lore matter. 


W, J. E. 


M.L.E.XXX 
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In a Eostock dissertation (Herrscherdammerung und Deutschlands 
Erwachen %n Wagners ‘Ring des Nibelungen' by Rudolf Gnsson. 
Leipzig. Adolf Klein-Verlag. 1934 214 pp.) the author, in conscious 
opposition to Shaw’s one-sided interpretation of the Ring as an illustra- 
tion of our industrial age and to Schopenhauer’s pessimism, sees in 
Wagner’s cycle the promise of a new age of liberty and love. The result 
IS attractive, though not free of exaggeration, both in ideas and 
style The Eheingold is taken to be a symbol of cursed Mammon. The 
giants (not workers as Shaw supposed) are burghers and peasants of the 
Middle Ages, and Wotan is the medieval German king. Siegmund is 
regarded as the hberator of 1848/49 Thus the marriage of brother and 
sister and the inheritance of the sword obtain a new significance. Brun- 
hilde is the awakemng of a people’s love for their leader (Siegfried). 
Gnsson points out convincing affimties between Wagner, Shelley, 
Proudhon, Hafi^, and also discusses the relationship between the 
' Nibelungen ’ and the Prometheus myth, already discovered by Grimm and 
Petsch {Wagner- Jahrbuch, 1907), though Gnsson regards Albench, not 
Loge, as the hght-bnnger. The most interesting chapter of this work, 
however, deals with the influence of Raumer’s Geschichte der Hohenstaufen 
on Wagner and the latter’s consequent idealization of the figure of 
Friedrich Barbarossa as the last champion of an originally heroic feudal 
system. Barbarossa is the reincarnation of Siegfried. A. C. 

In AlUslandische Namenwahl^ {Palaestra 176. Leipzig* Mayer and 
Muller. 1931. xii +136 pp. 11 M. 20) Mr M. Keil discusses, with many 
illustrations, the prmciples which seem to have governed the choice of 
names for children during the Viking Age. The author is very successful in 
setting out his material clearly; he shows how the new name alliterated 
with existing names, or incorporated some element, or variation of an 
element, already present in the names of the rest of the kindred, thereby 
providing an outward symbol of the unity of the family group. In later 
chapters he discusses interesting cases of name giving and reviews the 
literature of the subject. It seems strange that he did not use Wesson’s 
essays, ‘Nordiska Namnstudier’, until the end of his work, nevertheless, 
he discusses his conclusions in an excursus. Mention might also have been 
made of G. T. Flom’s article in Modern Language Notes, xxxii (1917), 
pp. 7 ff. G. N. G. 
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Grabmann gewidmet, (Beitrage zur Geschichte der Philosophie und 
Theologie des Mittelalters.) 58 M 

Harvard Notes and Studies in Philology and Literature, xvx Harvard and 
Oxford Univ Presses. 105. 6d. 

Hazard, P , La Cnse de la conscience europ^enne, 1680-1715. 3 vols. Pans, 
Boivm. 80 fr. 

Jblinek, H , Histoire de la htt^rature tchdque de 1890 a nos jours. Pans, 
Sagittaire 25 fr. 

Josephus, La Prise de Jerusalem, texte vieux-russe pubhe int^gralement par 
V Istrin, Pr. trsl P Pascal, i. Pans, Inst d’Etudes Slaves. 100 fr. (for 
two vols ). 

Quoniam, T , Erasme (Temps et Visages) Pans, Descl^s de Brouwer. 15 fr. 

Ranke, P , Volkssagenforschung, Vortrage und Aufsatze (Deutschkundliche 
Arbeiten) 4 M 

Reparaz, G de, Histona de la colonizacion (Col Labor) 2 vols. Barcelona, 
Talleres Ibero- Americanos 10 ptas. 

Savadjian, L., Bibhographie balkamque, 1934. Pans, Revue des Balkans. 40 fr 

Servibn, P., Prmcipes d’Esthetique Pans, Boivin. 18 fr. 

Spargo, J. W , Virgil the necromancer. Harvard and Oxford Univ. Presses. 215. 

VoiNOViTCH, L. DE, Histoire de Dahnatie 2 vols. Pans, Hachette. 60 fr 

Walpole, H. and Others, Tendencies of the Modern Novel London, Allen and 
Unwm 35 6d. 


ROMANCE LANGUAGES. 

Beyer, 0,, Die Verba des ‘Essens’, ‘Sehiokens’, ‘Kaufens’ und ‘Findens’ in 
ihrer Geschichte vom Latein bis m die romamschen Sprachen (Leipziger 
Romanische Studien, rx). Leipzig, Roman. Semmar 4 M. 

Hengstler, a , G^isthche, Monch und Nonne im Spiegel der volkstumhchen 
romanischen Namengebung. Diss. Tubmgen, Gobel. 

Meyer-Lubke, W., Romanisches etymologisches Worterbuch (Schluss des 
Wortverzeicbnisses). Heidelbei^, Winter. 6 M. 
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Mediaeval Latin. 

Baconi, Rogeei, Opera hactenus medita, xn Questiones supra librum de causis; 
xm Questiones supra librum physicorum, ed Steele et Delorme Oxford, 
Univ. Press 175 and 305. 

BoETHitrs, Philosophise Consolatioms Libri, ed Weinberger (Corpus Scriptorum 
Eccles Lat ) 

Feiedma]!^, L M., Robert Grosseteste and the Jews (De Cessatione Legalium). 

Harvard and Oxford Umv. Presses 105 
Lot, P , Nenmus et I’Historia Brittonum (Bibl. de TEcole des Hautes Etudes). 
Pans, Champion. 65 fr. 

SAinz de Robles, F , Elipando y San Beato de Liebana. Madrid, Bolahos y 
Aguilar 6 ptas. 


Italian. 

Annual Reports of the Dante Society (Harvard). Harvard and Oxford Umv. 
Presses 35 6d. 

Apollonio, M., Uomim e forme nella cultura italiana delle origim Florence, 
Sansom. L. 20 

Ariosto, Orlando Funoso, ed. Mazzom 2 vols Florence, Nemi 
Basseemann, a., Fur Dante und gegen seme falschen Apostel. Buhl, Konkordia, 
2M 20 

Bianconi, P , Carducci Florence, Nemi L 12. 

Bruers, a., Gabriele D’ Annunzio, il pensero e V azione. Bologna, Zanichelh. 
L 15. 

Bukacbk, J , Francesco Petrarca e la nazione boema Trieste, Reale Umversita. 
Caldeeini, Emma, II Costume popolare m Itaha Milan, Sperling e Kupfer 
L 400. 

Cellini, B , II teatro di Pirandello. Roma, Ediziom Museo L 5 
Colonna, G. a. e E. Chiorando, II Processo dei Cenci. Milan, Mondadori L. 7. 
Crooe, B , Varieta di storia letterana e civile, i (Scritti di storia letteraria e 
pohtica), 105. 6d. 

D’ Annunzio, G., II Fiore delle Laudi, ed F. Flora Milan, Mondadori. L 12. 
Dante, II Convivio, ed. G. BusneUi e G Vandelli (Opere, iv). Florence, Le 
Monmer. L. 60. 

De Amiois, E., Cuore. Milan, Treves. L. 8. 

Fbclani, R., Linoi itahani nel Cmquecento— Lirici itahani nel Settecento. Milan, 
Signorelli. L. 6. 

Foscolo, U., Poesie e saggi di prose, ed E. Carrara. Milan, Vallardi. L 6. 
Gioberti, V., Pagme pohtiche e letterane, ed L. De Regibus. Milan, Vallardi. 
L 3. 

Grimm, H., Michel- Ange et son temps (Coll. Historique). Pans, Payot 30 fr. 
Gusman, P., Rome, n* La Rome du moyen S,ge et de la renaissance; La Rome 
moderne, lUust. Pans, Arthaud. 95 fr. 

Hagb, Lisblotte, Lo Cunto de h cunti di Giambattista Basde. Eine Stilstudie. 
Diss. Tubmgen. 

Haumbr, H., Syntax und Flexion des Verbums m den aqmlamschen Chroniken 
(l^rhner Beitrage zur romanischen Philologie, iv, 4). Jena, Gronau 6 M* 
Hutton, J., The Greek Anthology m Italy to the Year 1800 (Cornell Studies m 
English, xxm). Cornell and Oxford Umv. Presses. 135. 6d. 

Leonbtti, P , Storia della tecmca del verso itahano. Naples, Messano L 14. 
Machiavelli, N , The Prince, trans. by L Ricci, revised by E, R. P. Vmcent 
(World’s Classics). London: H. Mdford. 25. 

Marshall, R., Italy in English Literature, 1755-1815. Columbia and Oxford 
Umv. Presses, 175. 6^. 

Mignon, M., Litt^rature italienne chrdtienne. Paris, Blond et Gay. 12 fr. 
Monti, V., Poesie, ed. Bustico (Classici Italiam). Turm, Paravia. L. 9. 

Origo, Iris, Giacomo Leopardi. Oxford, Univ. Press. 105. 6d. 
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Petrabca, Le Familian, n, 5-9, ed V Rossi (Ediz Nazionale) Florence, 
Sansom L 50 

Rohlfs, G , Dizionario dialettale delle tre Calabne, n, 7. Ma-Mtuxtolo Halle, 
Niemeyer 2 M 80 

ScHEUBEMBiER, P , Wasser- und Weingefasse im heutigen Italien Bern, Francke. 
5M 60 

ScHiAEEiNi, A , Tradizione e poesia nella prosa d’ arte italiana della latmita 
medioevale a G Boccaccio Genoa, Emigliano degli Orfim L 15 
Tasso, T , Gerusalemme liberata, ed Mazzom Florence, Nemi. 

Valsecchi, F , Italiemsches Geistesleben zur Zeit Napoleons (Antrittsvorlesnng 
an der Umv Wien am 25 Mai 1934) Vienna, from the author 
Vaerassi, G a , Aniello Calcara, poeta cristiano Casalbordmo, Be Arcangehs. 
L 5 

ViciNELLi, A , La Letteratura d’ Italia, n, 1 • Dali’ umanesimo al rmascimento. 
Milan, Vallardi L 15. 

Wagnee, F , Dante in Deutschland: sem staatlich-kirchliches Bild von 1417- 
1699. Diss. Weimar, Bohlau. 

Spanish, Catalan, Basque. 

Alberti, R , Poesia 1924-30 Madrid, Cruz y Raya 8 ptas. 

Almanaque literano, 1935 Madrid, Plutarco 10 ptas. 

Alonso, A., El Problema de la lengua en America. Madrid, Espasa-Calpe. 
5 ptas 

Alonso Cortes, N , Las Cien mejores poesias del siglo xix. Valladohd, Aguado. 
3 ptas 

Amadeo, 0. R., Vidas argentmas (Rivadavia, etc ) Buenos Aires, L6pez 10 ptas. 
Amezi^a, a. G. de, Un Emgma descifrado: el raptor de la hija de Lope de Vega. 
Madrid, Tip. de Archives 10 ptas 

AsfN Palacios, M , La Espirituahdad de Algazel y su sentido cristiano, i. 
Madrid, Maestre. 25 ptas 

AzaSa, M , La Invenci6n del Quijote y otros ensayos (mcl. ‘Tres generaoiones del 
Ateneo’, ‘Valera’, ‘El seereto de Valle-Incl4n’). Madrid, Espasa-Calpe. 
5 ptas. 

Boades, Feyts d’armes de Catalunya, n (Els Nostres Classics, 46-47) Barcelona, 
Baremo. 15 ptas 

Brioeno, Olga, BoKvar, hbertador Madrid, Af 5 ptas 
Carbia, R , Historia de la historiografia argentina (Bibl Humamdades, ii). La 
Plata, Lopez. 

Carbia, R , La Cronica oficial de las Indias Occidentales (Bibl Humamdades, 
xiv). La Plata, L6pez 12 ptas 

Cervantes, Don Quijote, i, ii (Facsimiles of first editions) (Col Tesoro). Madrid, 
Biblioteca Nueva 70 ptas. 

Cervantes, Viaje del Parnaso, ed Rodriguez Marin Madrid, Bermejo 30 ptas. 
Chabas, J ., Vuelo y Estilo, i (Miro, J Ramon Jimenez, A. Machado, M Machado). 

Madrid, Soo. Gen Espahola de Libreria 6 ptas 
Consolat de Mar, m (Els Nostres Classics, 41). Barcelona, Baremo 7.50 ptas. 
CoTARELO, E., liistona de la zarzuela. Madrid, Archivos 30 ptas 
CoTARELO Valledor, A , Cancionero de Payo Gomez Charmo. Madrid, Gongora. 
10 ptas. 

Dominguez Berrueta, J., Santa Teresa de Jesiis. Madrid, Espasa-Calpe. 6 ptas. 
Entrambasaguas, j. de, Poesias nuevas de Lope de Vega, en parte autobio- 
gr4ficas. Madrid, Artes Gr4ficas. 15 ptas 
F abra, P,, El Catala hterari. Barcelona, Baremo 5 ptas. 

Figue^a^ A, DE, La Condesa de Merlm, musa del romanticismo Madrid, Pueyo. 

Geigel y Zen6n, j., Bibhografia puertomquena, escrita en 1892-4. Barcelona, 
Garrofe 18 ptas. 

GonzIlez de la Calle, U., Contnbueidn al estudio de la primera versi6n 
castellana de la Eneida. 
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Guimbra, a., Epistolan. Barcelona, Barcmo. 5 ptas 

Hagedorn, Maria, Reformation und spamschie Andachtsliteratur Luis de 
Granada m England (Kolner anglistische Arbeit en, 21). Leipzig, Tauch- 
nitz. 8 M 80. 

Henriquez de Jorquera, F., Anales de Granada, 1482-92, 1588-1646, ed A 
Marin Ocete 2 vols Granada, Traveset 50 ptas 

Historia Troyana texto de hacia 1270, ed R. Men^ndez Pidal y E. Varon Vallejo 
(RFE, anejo xviu) Madrid, Aguirre 15 ptas. 

Imoiadors de la Ren?iixen9a (Els) Barcelona, Barcmo 5 ptas. 

Jeschke, H , Die Generation von 1898 m Spamen (ZRP, Beih. 83) Halle, Nie- 
meyer 5 M. 

Laparra, R., Bizet et TEspagne Pans, Delagrave 30 fr. 

Leprotjx, M , Le General Dupont, le gloneux vamcu de Baylen Pans, Berger- 
Levrault 40 fr. 

Libro de Alexandre, ed by R. S WiUis, Jr. (Elliott Monographs, 32) Prince- 
ton, Umv Press. $5. 

Linnhoep, Lieselotte, Spamsche Protestanten und England (Juan de Valdes, 
etc ). Emsdetten, Lechte. 3 M. 

Lldll, R , Libre de les Meravelles, m-iv (Els Nostres Classics). Barcelona, 
Barcmo 15 ptas. 

Maragall, J , Obres completes, xv-xvm Barcelona, Sala Pares 24 50 ptas 

Marasso, a,, Rub6n Dario y su creacion po6tica (Bibl Humamdades, xiu). La 
Plata, Lopez. 15 ptas. 

Marquina, E , La Dorotea eomedia en verso mspirada en la famosa obra de 
Lope de Vega Madrid, Reus 5 ptas 

Maspons, F , Lo Rondallaire Barcelona, Barcmo 5 ptas. 

Mated i Llopis, F , Les Relacions del prmcipat de Catalunya i els regnes de 
Valencia i Mallorca amb Inglaterra (segles xm-xv) Castelldn, Armengot. 
8 ptas 

MbjIa, P , Silva de varia lecoi6n, n. Santander, Aldus 20 ptas. 

Mendibxjrd, M de, Diccionario histdnco-biogrifico del Perd, vm. 2 ed. Lima, 
GiL 30 ptas 

MsKiiNDEZ y Pelayo, M , Introducoidn y programa de literatura espanola, ed. 
M. Artigas Madrid. 5 ptas. 

Merchan, J M., Don Bartolome Jose Gallardo Madrid, Prieto 6 ptas. 

Monterde, F , Bibhografia del teatro en Mexico. Mexico, Impr Secretana Rel. 
Exteriores 15 ptas 

NoveLletes exemplars, ed. R Aramon i Serra (Els Nostres ClIissicB, 48). Barce- 
lona, Barcmo. 7 50 ptas. 

Obrador, B , Las Repdblicas hispanoamericanas (Manuales Gallach, 70-71). 
Madrid, Bspasa-Calpe 8 ptas 

Olds, F, DE, Antologla de la poesfa espafiola e hispanoamericana, 1882-1932 
Madrid, Centro de Estudios Hist6ncos. 27 ptas. 

Ortega, M. L., Los Hebreos en Marruecos. Madrid, Af. 6 ptas. 

Palau Casajcctjana, Francisca, Ram6n de la Cruz und der franzosische Kultur- 
einfluss im Spanien des xvin. Jhs. Boim, Rohrscheid. 4 M 80 

Par, a., Shakespeare en la Literatura Espanola. 2 vols. Madrid, Sudrez, 
Barcelona, Bahnes. 6 ptas 

Paz, j , Documentos relatives a Espafia existentes en los archives nacionales de 
Paris Madrid, Maestre. 20 ptas. 

Pbreda, j M. de, Obras completas (omnibus volume). Madrid, Espasa-Calpe. 
60 ptas. 

Phieler, W , Volkskundliches aus den Marken (Studien zum VKR, xvu). 
Hamburg, Roman Semmar 4 M 

RamOn y Cajal, S., El Mundo visto a los 80 ahos. Madrid, Tip Artistica. 
6 ptas. 

Revista hispamca modema (Boletfn del Institute de las Espafia8),4ed. F de Onfs, 
1, 1 Per annum $4. Bibhography alone $1, 

Riba, C., Proses triades. Barcelona, Barcmo. 5 ptas. 
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Rodriguez Marik, F., Los 6666 refranes de mi ultima rebusca, Madrid, Bermejo. 
12 ptas 

Rodriguez Marin, F , ZorriUa, comentador postumo de sus bidgrafos Madrid, 
Bermejo. 5 ptas 

Sanchez Cant6n, F. J , Fuentes literanas del arte espanol, m: siglos xvn y 
xvm Madrid, Bermejo 25 ptas. 

SAnchez EsTiiVAN, I., Mariano Jos^ de Larra. Madrid, Hernando. 6 ptas 
Sanchez Gozalbo, A , El Paisatge en la literatura valenciana Castellon, 
Armengot 2 ptas. 

Soldevtla, F , Historia de Catalunya, i Barcelona, Alpha. 15 ptas 

Teatre catala anterior a Pitarra. Barcelona, Barcmo. 5 ptas 

Usatges de Barcelona (Els Nostres Classics, 43-44) Barcelona, Barcmo. 15 ptas. 

Vega, Lope de, Cancionero divmo Madnd, Huelves 3 ptas. 

Vega, Lope de, Cancionero teatral, ed. J. Robles Pazos. Johns Hopkms and 
Oxford Univ Presses 6s 

Vega, Lope de. La Circe con otras nmas y prosas (facsimile) (Col. Tesoro). 
Madrid, Biblioteca Nueva. 40 ptas 

[Vega, Lope de], Fenix- revista del tercentenario de Lope de Vega. Madrid, 
Prieto. To pubhsh six numbers for 25 ptas. 

Vega, Lope de, Perro del Hortelano, ed E. Kohler (Fac. Lettres, Strasbourg). 
Paris, Belles Lettres. 20 fr. 

Vera, F., Historia de la matemdtica en Espaha. 4 vols. Madrid, Suirez. 33 ptas. 
Vergara Martin, G. M., Coplas y romances que cantan los mozos en algunos 
pueblos de Castilla la Vieja. Madrid, Hernando. 4 ptas. 

ViLANOVA, E , Pobrets i alegrets. Barcelona, Barcmo 5 ptas 
ViNDBL, F , Los Biblidfilos y bibliotecas. Madrid, Gongora. 5 ptas 
Waxman, S M , a Bibhography of the belles-lettres of Venezuela Harvard and 
Oiord XJniv. Presses. 

Portuguese. 

Amzalak, M. B , Trois pr^curseurs portugais. Santarem, Freitas, Veiga. Pans, 
Sirey 15 fr. 

Lettres d’ amour de la religieuse portugaise. Pans, Hazan. 18 fr. 

Nemijsio, V , A Mocidade de Herculano 2 vols Lisbon, Bertrand. 

Bumanian, Bhsetoromance. 

Dacoromama, vn. Bucharest, Imprimena Na^ionala. 650 lei. 

Grai fi Suflet, vi Bucharest, Socec. 

Kisch, G , Reflexe romamsch-germamscher Kulturberuhrungen im Wortschatze 
des Gotischen und Rumanischen Hermannstadt, Honterus 

French, ProvenqaL 

(Place of publication is Pans, unless otherwise stated.) 

(a) General {zwlvding Linguistic), 

Andrieu, P., Quelques textes normands des Decretales de Gregoire IX. Sirey. 
4 fr. 

Cassou, j., Pour la Po4sie. Corr6a. 20 fr 

CoviLLE, A., and H Temperley, Studies in Anglo-French History. 2 vols. 
Cambridge, Univ. Press. 8s. 6d 

Dubsky, Ota, Sur quelques particulantes dans I’emploi du cas regime et du cas 
prepositionnel dans la fonction du complement adnommal Champion. 

Ettmaybr, K., Analytische Syntax der franzosischen Sprache, n, 9, Halle, 
Niemeyer. 3M 

Harrison, Ruth, An Approach to French Poetry. London, Gollancz. Ss, 6d, 
Honnorat, M , La Langue gauloise ressuscit^e. Leroux 40 fr. 

Huguet, E., L’Evolution des sens des mots depuis le xvi® si^cle. Broz. 30 fr. 
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Illustration du livre fran^ais de 1478 a 1934 Bulletin Officiel des Maitres 
Imprimeurs 70 fr 

Kooh, W , Die Stellung des Objekts im Pranzosiscben Diss Bochum-Langen- 
dreer, Poppinghaus 

Konig, W , Die Prafixe dis-, de- und ex- im Galloromamschen (Berliner Beitr&-ge) 
Jena, Gronau. 

Leech, E , Histonsohe franzosiscbe Syntax, iii. Leipzig, Reisland 29 M 40 
Maetin-Dayd^i, G , Comment employer les modes et les temps du verbe francais 
Nathan. 15 fr 

Meyee-Lubke, W., Histonsohe Grammatik der franzosischen Sprache, i Laut- 
und Elexionslehre (Samml roman. Elementarbucher) Heidelberg, Wmter 
(reissue, mmor changes) 5 M. 

Peeouse, G , Causenes sur Thistoire litteraire de la Savoie. 2 vols Dardiel 
50 fr 

Peyeb, H., La Royaute et les langues provmciales Peyre 30 fr 
PiJOAN, M , A Short History of French Renaissance Medicme. Johns Hopkins 
and Oxford Univ Presses 

Questionnaire (Fragebuch fur Mundartenaufnahmen, naoh Sachgruppen geord- 
net) Leipzig, Roman. Semmar. 4 M 50 
Richteb, Elisb, Beitrage zur Gesohichte der Romanismen, i Chronologische 
Phonetik des Franzosischen bis zum Ende des 8 Jhs (ZRP, Beih 82) 
Halle, Niemeyer 28 M 

Sabin, Ilse, Die Bezeiohnungen der Streu im Galloromamschen. Diss. Bottrop, 
Postberg 

Thomasson, Lt,-Col. DE, Naissance et vicissitudes de 300 mots et locutions. 
Delagrave. 10 fr 

Tobler-Lomhatzsoh, Altfranzosisches Worterbuch, Lfg 17: Desavanceor- 
Dbsonorancb. Berlm, Weidmann 

(6) Old French 

Adam le Bossd, Jeu de Robin et Marion, Jeu du P^lerm Transposition de 
G Cohen. Delagrave. 12 fr, 

Amiet, M L , La Condamnation de Jeanne d’Arc Nouv Ed. Latmes 20 fr 
Bruel, a , Romans fran 9 ais du moyen i.ge. Droz. 

Girou, J , Trencavalet et le drame albigeois Roger. 15 fr. 

Gitiraitd, J , Histoire de Tlnquisition an moyen age (Cathares et Vaudois), 
Picard 55 fr. 

Heidel, G., La langue et le style de Philippe de Commynes (Leipziger Ro- 
mamsche Studien, vm). Leipzig, Roman. Semmar 8 M 
Pauphtlet, a., Chrestien de Troyes Le manuscrit d’Annonay. Droz 40 fr 
Rohrbaoh, Martha, Christme von Pisan. Diss. Boohum-Langendreer, Pop- 
pmghaus 

SouPATiLT, R , Le Danse Macabre. Floury 10 fr. 

SzAROTA, Elida Maria, Studien zu Gautier de Comcy. Diss. Limburg, Limburger 
Veremsdr. 

(c) Modern French, 

Amiel, D , Th^Htre, v. Michel 12 fr. 

Asooli, G., Reponse a quelques detracteurs de Victor Hugo. Droz. 10 fr. 
Bainville, j., Histoire de la troisidme r6publique. Fayard 15 fr. 

Balas, L , Soanes et tableaux du rdgne de Louis XIII Gautier-Languereau. 
12 fr. 

Baudelaire, Histoires extraordinaires. Lemerre. 4 fr. 

Baudelaire, Petits po^mes en prose. Plon. 20 fr. 

BaUssan, C , De Fr4d6no le Play a Paul Bourget. Flammarion. 12 fr 
Bobely, Marthb> Barbey d’AureviHy. Les Marges. 15 fr. 

Brunet, G., Victor Hugo (Maitres des Litt^ratures), Rieder. 16 fr 
Buchsenschutz, H., Balzac im Spiegel semes Bnefweohsels. Diss. Berlm, Pfau. 
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Chenier, Poesies (Coll des Dames) Michel. 3 fr, 

Dattdet, Fontvielle et les moiilins d’ Alphonse Dandet (Soc des Amis des Moulins 
d’A Daudet) Publ ISTovia 10 fr 

Debraye, H , Si Stendhal revenait , illustr Librairie Regionaliste 60 fr 
Ewald, jMaria, Francis Jammes nnd der franziskamsche Geist Diss Bochum- 
Langendreer, Poppmghaus 

Faguet, E , Histoire de la poesie frangaise, vni* Les poetes secondaires du xvni® 
siecle, 1700-50 Boimn 15 fr 

Fenelon, Pages nouvelles pour servir a P^tude des ongmes du. quietisme avant 
1694, ed M Langlois (Bibl d’Histoire). Descl^e de Brouwer 18 fr. 
Fletjbet, F , De Bonsard a Baudelaire Meroure de France. 15 fr. 

FRANgoN, M , Albums poetiques de Marguerite d’Autriohe Droz. 30 fr. 

Gayot, a , Frangois Guizot et Mme Laure de Gasparms Grasset. 45 fr 
Grafe, H , Die Frauengestalten im Werke Honore de Balzacs Diss. Zeulenroda, 
Sporn 

Green, F C , Minuet: a critical survey of French and English literary ideas m the 
eighteenth century. London, Dent. 155 
Haller, E , Chateaubriand als L3n[riker. Diss Bochum-Langendreer, Poppmghaus 
Herberholtz, Margarete, Dichtimg und Wahrheit m Flauberts Madame 
Bovary. Diss Bochum-Langendreer, Poppmghaus 
Hugo, V , Litterature et philosophie melees (OEuvres completes). Michel. 50 fr. 
Hunt, H J., Le Socialisme et le Romantisme en France. Etude de la presse 
sociahste de 1830 a 1848. Oxford, Umv. Press 155. 

Jahn, H , Pomp^e* erne bisher unbekannte Tragodie uber den Tod des Pompejus 
aus dem Jahre 1579. Diss Kumberg, Bollmann. 

JouRDA, P., Stendhal, I’homme et Toeuvre (Temps et Visages). Desclee de 
Brouwer 20 fr. 

KNroRRENSCHiLD, W , Die geschichtliehen Grundlagen der Revolutionsdramen 
Komam Hollands. Diss. Bochum-Langendreer, Poppmghaus. 
Laberthonniiire, Etudes sur Descartes, ed. L. Canet (CEuvres) 2 vols. 70 fr. 
La Fayette, Mme be, La Princesse de Cloves, illustr Plon 20 fr 
La Fontaine, Fables 2 vols Delagrave 10 fr 
Lamartine, Jocelyn (Geme de la France). NBF. 5 fr. 

Loohore, R a., History of the Idea of Civilization m France (1830-'70). Bonn, 
Rohrscheid 6 M. 

Mabille be Poncheville, a , Valentm Conrat, le pere de T Academie Francaise. 
Mercure de France 12 fr 

Mahieu, R G , Les Enqu^teurs frangais aux Etats-Unis de 1830 a 1837 (Bibl. 
RLC) Champion 25 fr 

Maintenon, Mme be, Lettres, n* 1655-83, ed. Langlois. 30 fr 
Massis, Gide Brescia, MorceUiana L. 8. 

Mauriac, F , Blaise Pascal et sa soeur Jacquelme. Grasset 35 fr. 

Maubiac, F., La Vie de Jean Raeme Grasset 35 fr. 

MJil^ise, P., Le Theatre et le public a Pans sous Louis XIV—Repertoixe analy- 
tique des documents concemant le theatre k Pans sous Louis XIV (Bibl 
Soc. Historiens du Theatre). 2 vols. Droz 80 fr. 

Moreau, R, L’Histou-e en France an xix® siecle (Coll, Etudes fr.) Belles Lettres. 
10 fr. 

Mguy, C , Pierre-Marcel: ebauche d’une ^tude sur Alfred de Vigny. NRF. 33 fr 
Rbtri, F., La R^forme de I’Etat au xvm® siecle Editions de la France 20 fr. 

fr Champion 

^iivosT, M , Clarisse et sa fille (roman m^dit). Editions de la Prance. 27 fr 
Proust, Correspondance gen^rale, v. Plon. 15 fr 
Raebers, G., Le Comte de Gobineau au Br6sil Xouv. Ed. Latmes. 20 fr. 
Rehfuss, F , Komposition und Charakteristik der Personen m Stendhals Roman 
Le Rouge et le Xoir. Diss Bochum-Langendreer, Poppmghaus. 

Renan, E., Pridre sur I’Acropole, ed by E. Vmaver and T. B L. Webster. 
Manchester, Umv. Press. 2s. 
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Reymann, Elisabeth, Victor Hugos Stellung zur Frau Diss. Coburg, Ross- 
tautscher 

Rilke, R M , Poemes frangais Hartmann 20 fr 

Roy, M , Artistes et monuments de la Renaissance en France, ii Picard 80 fr. 
RuMMELSBUEa-SiJLKE, G , Um George Sand Zurich, Rascher 4 M 
Sainte-Beuve, Correspondance generale, i, ed Bonnerot. Stock 48 fr 
SAiNT-LiiGER, A DE et P. Sagkac, La Preponderance fran§aise Louis XIV, 
1661-1715. (Peuples et Civilisations ) Alcan 50 fr. 

ScHOLLMEYER, V , Gustav Flaubert in semem Verhaltnis zu Michel de Montaigne. 

Diss (Greifswalder Beitrage, v ) Greifswald, Dallmeyer. 1 M 80. 
Spalatin, K , Saint-Evremond Diss. Belles Lettres 12 fr 
Stendhal, Correspondance, vn-x 1830-42 Le Divan. 100 fr 
Thcbaitdet, a , Gustave Flaubert, reprint. Plon. 15 fr 

Tigermann, F., Paul Verlame* Zusammenhange zwischen semem Erleben und 
semem Schaffen. Diss Berlm, Alexander-Dr 
Tristan, Le Parasite, ed. J Madaleme. Droz 20 fr 

Trec, G., Scenes et tableaux du regne de Louis-Philippe et de la n® repubhque. 

Gautier-Languereau 12 fr. 

VALiiRY, P., Analecta. NRF 18 fr. 

Vauvenargees, Reflexions et maximes, ed Charbonnel. Croville 12 fr 
Verlaine, (Euvres completes. 5 vols Messem 220 fr. 

Verlaine, Parallelement ifid de Cluny 30 fr 
Veeillot, Melanges, 1854r-6 ((Euvres). Lethellieux 40 fr 
^ Vivien, R., Poesies completes 2 vols. Lemerre 25 fr 

(d) Proveri^L 

CiossEK, H H., Jean Giono, em Dichter der Provence Diss Bottrop, Postberg. 
Ripert, E , Notes et commentaires pour le poeme de Mireio, chant i. Belles 
Lettres. 12 fr. 


GERMA.NI0 LANGUAGES 

Scandinavian. 

Corpus Codioum Islandicorum medii aevi, ed. E. Munksgaard. Vol vi £5. 125. Qd, 
EgiU Skallagrimsson. Hofudlausn, Sonatorrek, Armbjamarkvida. Herausg. von 
K. Reichardt. (Altnord. XJbungstexte, 3 ) 1 M 60. 

Egilssaga Skallagrimssonar, Ausgewahlte Stucke. Herausg von E Karg* 
GasterstSidt (Altnord Ubungstexte, 2.) 1 M 60 
Heimskrmgla. Einfuhrung des Christentums in Norwegen. Herausg von A. 

Heiermeier. (Altnord. Ubungstexte, 5 ) 1 M. 40. 

Ledwig, W., Untersuchungen uber den Entwicklungsgang und die Funktion des 
Dialogs in der islandischen Saga (Rhem. Beitr und Hulfsbucher zur germ. 
Phil und Volkskunde). 5 M 

Thidxekssaga. Wieland der Schmied. Herausg. von H Reuschel. (Altnord. 
Ubungstexte, 4.) 1 M 20 


English. 

(a) General {including Linguistic)^ 

Australian Essays, ed. by G. H. Cowling and F Maurice Melbourne and Oxford 
Umv. Presses. 45. 6(^ 

Back, H, The Synonyms for ‘Child’, ‘Boy’, ‘Girl’ in Old English, Lund, 
Gleerup; London, Williams and Norgate. 10 kr. 

Bodkin, M., Archetypal Patterns m Poetry. Oxford, Univ Press: London, 
H. Milford. 125. 6d!. 

Bellbtt, G., The Story of English Literature Black. 2s, 6d, 

Coelton, G G.^ H. W. Fowler (S,P.E. Tract, xhn). Oxford, Clar. Press. 35. 6^?. 
JoRDAN-SiviirH:, P., For the Love of Books. New York, Oxford Univ. Press; 

London, H. Milford. 7s, 6d, 

MiGROZ, R. L., A Guide to Poetry. Pitman. 5s, 
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Meiee, a., Die alttestamenthche Namengebung in England (Elolner anglist. 

Arbeiten, 22) Leipzig, Tanchmtz. 2 M 50. 

Papers of the Bibliographical Society of America, Vol xxvni, Pt 2. Chicago, 
Univ Press , London, Cambridge Univ Press 9s. 

SoHNEiDBB, G , Theory and History of Bibliography, translated by R. Shaw. 

New York, Columbia Univ ft-ess, London, Milford. 18s M 
Stevenson, B , Stevenson’s Book of Quotations London, Cassell. 30s. 
Vallius, G H , Words in the Makmg London, Black. 2s 
Watson, A (ed ), The Way of Achievement London, Nicholson and Watson 6s, 
Year’s Poetry, The A Representative Selection. Compiled by D. K Roberts, 
G Gould and J Lehmann. London, Lane. 6s 

(&) Old and Middle English. 

Altengiische Traumgesicht yom Kreuz, Das, ed. by H. Butow (Anglistische 
Eorschungen, 78). Heidelberg, Winter 10 M. 

Hbnel, H., Studien zum altenghschen Computus (Beitrage zur enghschen 
Philologie, xxvi) Leipzig, Tauchnitz 6 M 
McNabb, V., The Authorship of the Ancren Riwle. Rome, Inst. Hist. Eratrum 
Prsedicatorum 

Owl and the Nightmgale, The, ed by J. H G Grattan and G. P. H. Sykes 
(E.E T.S., Extra Series, cxix). London, H. Milford. 15s. 

(c) Modern English. 

Abeams, M. H , The Milk of Paradise (Harvard Honors Theses m English, 7). 

Harvard and Oxford Umv Presses. 5s. 6d. 

Angeli, Diego, La Vita di Gughelmo Shakespeare. Milan, Treves. 12 L 
Baebee, G , H G. Wells’ Verhaltnis zum Darwmismus (Beitrage zur enghschen 
Philologie, xxvn). Leipzig, Tauchnitz 4 M 
Binyon, L , The Case of Christopher Smart (English Association Pamphlet, 90). 
London, H. Milford. 2s. 

Beadbeook, M. C., Themes and Conventions of Elizabethan Tragedy Cambridge, 
Umv. Press. 12s. 6d. 

Chaelton, H B., Falstaff (Reptd from the BuUetm of the John Rylands Library). 
Manchester, Umv. l^ess. Is. Qd. 

Claee, John, Poems. Ed. with an mtroduction by J W Tibbie 2vols. London, 
Dent. 25s. 

Douglas, M W’^ , Lord Oxford was Shakespeare London, Rich and Cowan. 6s. 
Dowson, Eenest Cheistophee, Poems. Ed. with an Introduction by D, Flower. 

London, Cassell and John Lane. 10s 6d 
England’s Hehcon, ed by H. E. Rollms. 2 vols Harvard and Oxford Univ. 
Presses 25s. 

Gaskell, Mrs, Letters addressed to, by Celebrated Contemporaries, now m the 
possession of the John Rylands Library. Manchester, Umv Press 2s 
Goldman, M S , Sir Phihp Sidney and the Arcadia Urbana, Umv. of Illmois 
Press. $2.25. 

Goedon, G , Poetry and the Modems Oxford, Clarendon Press. 2s 
Geeen, C C., The Neo-Glassic Theory of Tragedy m England durmg the Eigh- 
teenth Century (Harvard Studies m English, xi). Harvard and Oxford 
Umv. Presses. 11s. 6d. 

Haebage, a., Sit Wilham Davenant. Pennsylvania and Oxford Umv. Presses. 
13s. 6d. 

Haeeis, R , Wordsworth’s Lucy. London, Umv. Press 2s. 

Heeeick, R., Poems London, H Mdford. 2 vols. 15s 
Hicks, G., The Great Tradition. An Interpretation of American Literature smce 
the Cml War. New York, MacmiUan Co 10s. 6d. 

History of the Times, The. The Thunderer m the Makmg. London, The Times. 15s 
Hollis, C., Sit Thomas More. London, Sheed and Ward. 7s 6d 
Holman, L. E., Lamb’s ‘Barbara S — The Life of Frances Mana Kelly, Actress. 
London, Methuen. 6s. 
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Hopkins, G M , The Letters of Gerard Manley Hopkins to Robert Bridges, The 
Correspondence of Gerard Manley Hopkins and Richard Watson Dixon. 
Ed by C C Abbott London, H Milford 2 vols 305 
Hornbeak, K G , The Complete Letter- Writer in Enghsh, 1568-1800 (Smith 
College Studies in Modem Languages, xv, 3-4) Northampton, Mass., 
Smith College $1.50 

Irving, W., Journal, 1803 Ed. byS T Williams Oxford, Univ. Press, London, 
H Milford 125 Qd 

James, A Lloyd, The Broadcast Word London, Hegan Paul 75 6d 
Johnson, E C., Lamb Always Elia London, Methuen Is M 
JoLiAT, E , Smollett et la France (Bibl Rev Litt Comp , 105) Pans, Champion. 
Jtjdson, a C , a Biographical Sketch of John Young, Bishop of Rochester, with 
Emphasis on his Relations with Edmund Spenser Bloommgton, Indiana 
Univ 75 cents 

Marshall, R , Italy m English Literature, 1755-1815 Columbia and Oxford 
Univ Presses; London, H Milford 175 6d 
Meli^se, M., Les Contemporams de Shakespeare ii Introduction, traductions 
et notes. Pans, La Renaissance du Livre 5 fr. 50 
Morley, B J , The Life and Times of Henry Crabb Robmson London, Dent, 
105 6d 

Roper, W , Life of More, ed by E V Hitchcock (E E T S , 197) London, H 
Milford 105. 

Sells, I E , Matthew Arnold and France Cambridge, Umv Press 125 6d. 
Sheridan, R. B , The Rivals, First Version, ed. by R. L Purdy. Oxford, Umv. 
Press 215 

Sherwood, M., Undercurrents of Influence in English Romantic Poetry. Har- 
vard and Oxford Univ Presses. 155. 

Simpson, P, Proof-Readmg in the Sixteenth, Seventeenth and Eighteenth 
Centuries Oxford, Umv. Press 455. 

Sterne, L , Letters, ed. by L P Curtis Oxford, Clarendon Press. 305. 

Swept, J , Gulliver’s Travels, and Select Writings in Prose and Verse. London, 
Nonesuch Press 85. 6d. 

Swift, J , Letters to Charles Ford, ed by D Nichol Smith. Oxford, Clarendon 
Press 155 

Thielke, K. L F., Literatur- und Kunstkritik in ihren Wechselbeziehungen 
(Studien zur engbschen Piulologie, Ixxxiv) Halle, Niemeyer 4M. 80. 
Thibme, H , Zur Verfasserfrage des Dekkersohen Stuckes ‘The Pleasant Comedy 
of Old Fortunatus’. Dresden, Risse. 

Thrall, M. M H., Rebellious Fretser’s. Columbia and Oxford Umv. Presses, 
London, H Milford 155. 

VON Sttjtterheim, K , The Press m England, translated by W. H. Johnston. 
London, Allen and Unwin 85. 6d. 

Welbeck Miscellany, The 1. A Pleasante & Merrye Humor off a Roge By 
Wilham Cavendish. 2. A Collection of Poems by Several Hands Welbeck 
Abbey, The Libranan; London, Dobell. 35. 6d. each. 

White, B., An Index to ‘The Elizabethan Stage’ and ‘William Shakespeare a 
study of facts and problems ’ by Sir Edmund Chambers. Oxford, Clarendon 
Press. 21s 

White, H. 0 , Plagiarism and Imitation durmg the English Renaissance (Harvard 
Studies m English, xn) Harvard and Oxford IJmv. Presses lOa. 6c2. 
WiDBNMANN, H., Neuengland m der erzahlenden Literatur Amenkas (Studien 
zur engbschen Philologie, Ixxxvi). HaUe, Niemeyer, 5 M 
Wilson, J,, The Cheats, ed by M. C. Nahm. Oxford, Blackwell. 105. 6d. 
Wycherley, W , The Country Wife. London, Hutchmson. 315. 6d, 

ZuNDER, T. A , The Early Days of Joel Barlow, a Connecticut Wit. Yale and 
Oxford tlmv. Presses; London, H, Milford. 95. 
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German. 

(a) General (including Linguistic), 

Briegleb, 0 , Vom Aufbau unseres Wortschatzes Leipzig, Brandstetter 3M. 60. 
Dibwerge, H , Jakob Grimm und das Fremdwort (Form und Geist, 34). Leipzig, 
Eichblatt. 11 M 60 

Em Mittelostfalisches Gebetbuch, berausg von E Lofstedt. Lund, Gleerup. 
Germamsch-Romanische Studien, Prof H. Suolahti zum 60. Geb Helsinki. 
1934 

Heidrioh, W , Die deutscbe Spracbe m Danemark (Mitteilungen der Deutscben 
Akademie) 

J0RGENSEN, P., Die dithmarsche Mundart von EJaus Grotbs ‘Quickborn’. 

Copenhagen, Levm und Munksgaard 10 kr 
Ohmann, E , Uber Homonymie und Homonyme im Deutschen (Annales Acad. 
Soientiarum Fennicae, Bd 32, 1) 

Plattdeutsche Rechtschreibungslehre fur die Mundarten des nordniedersachsischen 
Raumes, ed by C Borchlmg. Hamburg, Wachholtz 1 M. 

Rawolle, E , Mundart und Kolomsation m der Sachsisch-Bohmischen Schweiz. 
Halle, Niemeyer. 4 M 80. 

ViETOR, W, Die Aussprache des Schriftdeutschen 12. durehgesehene Aufl. 

besorgt von E. A Meyer Leipzig, Reisland. 2 M. 40. 

WusTMANN, G , Sprachdummheiten, in der 10. Aufi. vollst. erneuert von Werner 
Schulze. Berlm, W de Gruyter. 2 M. 80 

(h) Old and Middle High German, 

Amoretti, G V , II ‘Tristan’ di Gottfried von Strassburg 6^ 6d. 

Dittmar, H., Das Christusbild m der deutschen Diohtung der Clumazenserzeit 
(Erlanger Arbeiten zur deutschen Literatur). 4 M 
Ebbrth, Fr., Die Minne- und Meistergesangsweisen der Kolmarer Liederhand- 
sehrift, em Beitrag zur Entwicmungsgeschichte der deutschen Liedweise 
im 14 bis 16. Jahxhundert 4 M. 

Ehrismanjt, G., Geschichte der deutschen Literatur bis zum AusgangderMittel- 
alters. Teil n, Mittelhochdeutsche Literatur, Schlussband. Munich, 
Beck. 24 M. 

Gbrstmever, G , Walther von der Vogelweide im Wandel der Jahrhunderte 
(Germanistische Abhandlungen) 10 M. 

Goetz, M P., The Concept of Nobility m German Didactic Literature of the 
Thirteenth Century Washmgton, D.C., Catholic Umv of America 
Gtjdde, E G , Social Conflicts m Medieval German Poetry (Umv. of California 
Publications in Modern Philology, xvni, 1). California and Cambridge 
Umversity Presses Is 

Mbrtbns, K., Die Konstanzer Mmnelehre ((3ermamsohe Studien) 4 M 60 
ScHBTJNEMANN, E , ‘Mai und Beaflor’ und H von Buhel’s ‘Konigstochter von 
Frankreich erne vergleichende Untersuchung zur Darstellung im hohen 
und spaten Mittelalter (Deutschkundhche Arbeiten). 4 M. 50 
Schmitz, W., Traum und Vision m der erzahlenden Dichtung des deutschen 
Mittelalters (Forschungen zur deutschen Sprache und Dichtung). 3 M 40. 

(c) Modem German, 

Ayrault, R , Hemnch von Kleist. Paris, Nizet und Bastard. 60 fr 
Ayrault, R., La legende de Heinrich von Kleist. Un poete devant la critique. 
Paris, Nizet et Bastard. 20 fr 

Azmi, M , Graf Adolf Friednch von Schack und der Onent (Germanische Studien, 
157). Berlm, Ebermg 4 M. 80. 

Bach, H , Laut- und Formenlehre der Sprache Luthers. Copenhagen, Levm und 
Munksgaard. 4 kr. 

Blanch, H , Hermann Lons. Oldenburg, Stallmg 1 M 20. 

Blench, H. F., Mein Leben, eimge Aufzeichnungen. Berlm, Junker und Dunn- 
haupt 1 M 80. 

Brod, M., Hemnch Heme. Vienna, Tai. 6 M. 75. 
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Brodbrsen, a , Stefan George Deutscher und Europaer Berlin, Verlag Die 
Bunde. 2 M 50 

Brxjford, W. H , Germany in the eighteenth century Cambridge, University 
Press 155 

Buddecke, W , Verzeichnis von Jakob Bohme-Handschriften (Hainbergschriften, 
1) Gottmgen, Hantzschel 8 M 

Busch, E , Stiltypen der deutschen freirhythmischen Hymne axis dem religiosen 
Erleben (Frankfurter Quellen und Forschungen zur germanischen und 
romanischen Philologie, 6) Frankfurt a M , Diesterweg 3 M 80 
Casper, S , Der Dramatiker Harms Johst. Munich, Langen und Muller 1 M 
Cotta, Brief e an Cotta 3, Vom Vormarz bis Bismarck 1833-63 Hg von 
H Schiller Stuttgart, Berlm, Cotta. 11 M 
Dehn, F , Bamer Maria Bilke und sein Werk Erne Deutung Leipzig, Insel 6 M. 
Dempe, a , Meister Eokhart Leipzig, Hegner 5 M. 50 

Deubel, W , Schillers Kampf um die Tragodie Umrisse ernes neuen SchiUer- 
bildes Berlin-Lichterfelde, Widukund-Verlag 1 M 30 
Dreyer, a , Johann Matthias Dreyer 1717-69 Em Hamburger satirischer 
Dichter und Holstem-Gottorper Diplomat. (Veroffentlichungen des 
Vereins fur Hamburgische Geschichte, 8.) Hamburg, Christians 4 M 50. 
Dschbntzig, T , Stefan George und die Jugend Munich, Bruckmann 1 M 20. 
Duben, W., Goethe widerlegt Spengler Bonn, Rohrscheid 4 M 20 
Engel, C, Studien zum DichterbegrifP und zur poetischen Anschauung der 
Heidelberger Bomantiker Wurzburg, Triltsch 3 M 
Ebmatingeb, E., Deutsche Kultur im Zeitalter der Aufklarung H 1. (Handbuch 
der Kulturgeschichte, Lfg. 10 ) Potsdam, Athenaion 2 M 80 
Fbhr, M., Biohard Wagners Schweizer Zeit. Bd 1 1849-55 Aarau, Leipzig, 
SauerUnder 11 M 50 

Frees, W , Deutsche Dichterhandschriften von 1400-1900 Gesamtkatalog der 
eigenhandigen Handschriften deutscher Dichter in den Bibliotheken und 
Archiven Deutschlands, Osterreichs, der Schweiz und der C S B. (Bibho- 
graphical Publications, Germanic Section, Modern Language Association of 
America, VoL 2.) Leipzig, Hiersemann 45 M. 

Frees, W , Goetheschnfttum des Goethejahres. Deutschsprachige Bucher und 
Aufsatze, 1932 Weimar, Duncker. 36 M 
Gebhabbt, P von, Ahnentafeln des Dichters Fnedrich von Schiller und seines 
Urenkels Alexander Beichsfreiherm von Gleichen-BulBwuim (Ahnentafeln 
beruhmter Deutscher, Lfg 11). Leipzig, Zentralstelle fur Deutsche 
Personen- und Familiengeschichte 

Geeeen, a van, Martm Greif als Dramatiker m semen Beziehungen zu Laube 
und zum Burgtheater unter Wdbrandt und Dmgelstedt (Deutsche Quellen 
und Studien, 11) Graz, W^chter 13 M 35. 

Gerstmeyeb, G., Walther von der Vogelweide im Wandel der Jahrhunderte 
(Germanistische Abhandlungen, 68). Breslau, Marcus 10 M. 

Gruneb, V., Schleiermacher und die Dorpater Theologie Gutersloh, Bertelsmann. 
IM 

Hbinze, B., Die Kulturauffassung Schleiermachers nach der ‘Ethik’ und der 
‘Christhchen Sitte’, Gotha, Koltz. 2 M. 

Hellwig, E., Morphologischer Idealismus und neue Lynkdeutung (Mnemosyne, 
17) Bonn, Bohrsoheid. 3 M. 25. 

Herrmann, H., Der Gegenwartigkeitsgedanke in der theoretischen Behandlung 
des dramatischen Kunstwerks bei Lessing, A. W Sohlegel und Hegel 
(Sprache und Kultur der germanischen und romanischen Volker, B, Bd. 8). 
Breslau, Priebatsch. 3 M 20 

Hornefeeb, E, Nietzsche als Yorbote der Gegenwart. Dusseldorf, BageL 
IM 50. 

Houben, H. H,, Goethes Eckermann. Vienna, Zsolnay. 5 M. 60. 

Humboldt, W. von, Wilhelm und Caroline von Humboldt m ihren Briefen 1788- 
1835. Hg. von A, von Sydow. Gekurzte Volksausgabe in 1 Band. 2. 
Aufl. Berlin, Mittlor. 4 1!^. 80. 
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Jahrbuch des Freien Deutschen Hoehstifts 1932 -3, Hg von E Beutler. Halle, 
Niemeyer ^ 

Jahrbuch der Paul Ernst-Gesellschaft 1933-4 Berlm-Steglitz, Paul Ernst- 
Gesellschaft 1 M 80 

Kahn, L W , Shakespeares Sonette m Deutschland Bern, Gotthelf. 6 fr 
Katann, 0 , Kathohsche Literaturbetrachtung Wesen und Genesis 
(Berichte zur Kultur und Zeitgesehichte, 11.) Vienna, Remhold. 1 M 30 
Klein, C A , Die Sendung Stefan Georges Erinnei ungen Berlin, Die Raben- 
presse 2 M 40 

Kleimm, G , Christian Morgensterns Dichtungen von ‘Ich und Du’ (Mnemosyne, 
12) Bonn, Rohrscheid 3 M 

Kluckhohn, P , Die Idee des Volkes im Sehrifttum der deutschen Bewegung von 
Moser und Herder bis Grimm (Literarhistoiische Bibliothek, 13). Berlm, 
Junker und Dunnhaupt 4 M. 

Kommerell, M , Schiller als Gestalter des handelnden Menschen (Wissenschaft 
und Gegenwart, 6) Frankfurt a M , Klostermann 1 M 75 
Konitzer, W F , Holderlm. Em Schicksal m Deutschland Oldenburg, Stallmg 
IM. 20 

Kretschmar, E , Kilke als Dichter des Seins. Dresden, Pwisse. 3 M. 

Lagarde, P be, Schriften fur das deutsche Volk. Bd 1, Deutsche Schriften 
Bd 2, Ausgewahlte Schriften Mumeh, Lehmann. Each 5 M 
Lilieneein, H., Schiller und die deutsche Schillerstiftung Festvortrag zur Feier 
des TSjahngen Jubilaums der Deutschen Schillerstiftung Weimar, 
Bohlau 1 M 50. 

List, R , Kathohsche Dichtung in Osterreich Em Wegweiser fur Bucherfreunde 
(Schriftenreihe des osterreichischen Buchereiverbandes, 1 ) Vienna, 
Osterreichischer Buchereiverband 2 M. 

Lothar, R , Das Wiener Burgtheater, em Wahrzeichen osterreichischer Kunst 
und Kultur Vienna, Augartenverlag 9 M 60 
Litdwig, 0., Tiberius Gracchus. Trauerspiel. Em Fragment Aus dem hand- 
schnfthchen Nachlafi zusammengestellt, mit emer Emleitung und emem 
Faksimile herausg von F. Richter (Sprache und Kultur der germamschen 
und romamschen Volker, D, Bd 2 ) Breslau, Priebatsch 3 M. 

Luther, M , Ausgewahlte Werke. Hg von H H Borcherdt 2 veranderte Ausg 
besorgt von G Merz Bd 6, 7 Munich, Kaiser. Each 6 M 
Luther, M , Werke Kritische Gesamtausgabe Bnefwechsel Bd 5. Weimar, 
Bohlau. 43 M 50, 

Markus, A , Der Tod Adalbert Stifters (Germanische Studien, 154). Berlm, 
Ebeiing 3 M 60 

Meissinger, K a., Helena Schillers Anted am Faust Frankfurt a M., Schulte- 
Bulmke 4 M. 

Meyer, R , Hecken- und Gartentheater m Deutschland im 17. und 18. Jahr- 
hundert (Die Schaubuhne, 6). Emsdetten, Lechte 12 M 
Muller, J., Das Marchen vom Umbos (Deutsche Arbeiten der Umversitat Koin) 
Jena, Diederichs 6 M. 

Muller, J , Grillparzers Menschenauffassung (Literatur und Leben, 4). Weimar, 
Bohlau 5 M. 

Muller- Blattau, J , Zur Erforschung des Ostpreussischen Volkshedes Halle, 
Niemeyer. 4 M 60. 

Nagl, j. W und J Zeidler, Deutsch-Osterreichische Literaturgeschichte, ed. 

by E. Castle m. Band, 12 Abtedung. Vienna, Fromme 8 M 40. 
Nietzsche, F , Judentum, Chnstentum, Deutschtum (Erne Auswahl) Berlin, 
Steegmann 1 M. 

Nietzsche, F , Werke und Briefe. Histonsch-kritische Gesamtausgabe 3. 

Schriften der Jugendzeit 1864-1867. Munich, Beck 12 M. 

Odebeeoht, R., Nikolaus von Cues imd der deutsche Geist, Em Beitrag zur 
Gescidchte des Irrationahsmusproblems. Berlm, Junker und Dunnhaupt. 
2 M. 80. 
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Paul, A , Der EinfluB Walter Scotts auf die epische Technik Theodor Fontanes 
(Sprache und Kultur der germanischen und romamschen Volker, B, Bd. 
10). Breslau, Priebatsch 6 M. 25. 

Paulsen, W., Expressiouismus und Aktmsmus Bern, Gotthelf. 8 fr 
Petersen, C , Der Seher deutscher Volkheit Friedrich Holderlin (Eheler Uni- 
versitatsreden, N F., 1). Kiel, Lipsius und Tischer. M 0 80. 

Baimund, F, Samthche Werke Historisch-kritische Sakularausgabe Hg. 
von F Bruckner und E. Castle (Bd. 1, Dramatische Dichtungen, 
hg. von M, und E Castle, T 1 ) Vienna, Schroll Complete 6 vols. 
40 M 

Saran, F , Deutsche Verskunst. Em Handbuch fur Schule, Sprechsaal, Buhne 
Unter Mitwirkung von P. Habermann, hg von A Biemann. Berlm, 
Junker und Dunnhaupt 14 M. 

SoHAEBR, W , Mem Leben, Rechenschaft Berlm, Junker und Dunnhaupt. 
IM. 40 

ScHLEGBL, F , Neue philosophisohe Schriften, erstmals m Druck gelegt, erl^utert 
und mit emer Emleitung m Friedrich Schlegels philosophischen Entwick- 
lungsgang versehenvon J Komer Frankfurt a M., Schulte-Bulnike. 15 M 
ScHOLZ, W VON, Mem Leben Berlm, Junker und Dunnhaupt. 1 M. 60 
ScHREMPF, C., Gesammelte Werke, Bd 9, Ausemandersetzungen 3, Sokrates, 
Nietzsche, Paulus. Stuttgart, Frommann. 12 M 
Schultz, F , Klassik und Romantik der Deutschen 1 Teil Grundlagen der 
klassisch-romantischen Literatur. Stuttgart, Metzler 9 M 50. 

Seibel, I , Dichter, Volkstum und Sprache. Stuttgart, Deutsche Verlangsanstalt. 
4M 25. 

Simon, L , Verantwortung und Schuld m Goethes Roman (Erlanger Arbeiten zur 
Deutscher Literatur, 2) Erlangen, Palm und Enke 3 M. 

Smith, P,, A History of Modem Culture. Vol. 2 The Enlightenment, 1687-1776. 
New York, Hoik. |4. 

Sporri, R., Es sprach der Geist. C. F. Meyers rehgiose Botschaft. Stuttgart, 
Verlag der Chnstengememschaft 1 M 80. 

Stbhr, H , Mem Leben. Berhn, Junker und Dunnhaupt. 1 M. 40 
Stockum, T. 0. VAN and Dam, J. van, Geschichte der deutschen Literatur. 
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‘THE MURDER OF GONZAGO’ 

A Probable Source for Hamlet 

More than one attempt lias been made to discover the source of 
The Murder of Qonzago Q Sarrazm (Sh Jahrbuchy 1895, pp. 169f ) 
saw in it allusions to tbe murder, on May 7, 1592, of the Marchese 
Alfonso Gonzaga di Castelgoffredo, whose nephew, the Marchese Rudolfo 
di Castiglione, sent eight assassins to slay him as he was restmg at mid- 
day. Alfonso left a widow Hippolyta and a daughter Caterina; Rudolfo 
was himself murdered m January 1593. Here was a Gonzaga murder 
instigated by a nephew (cp. Lucianus, ‘Nephew to the king") and carried 
out at about the same time of day. The victim’s name, Alfonsus, might 
easily, Sarrazm argued, be perverted to Albertus (Q 1) by the faulty 
expansion of a MS. abbreviation (A1 ). The parallels, however, were 
slight. 

Another suggestion was made by Dowden m his note on iii, ii, 252 : 

In 1538 the Duke of Urbano {sic), married to a Gonzaga, was murdered by Luigi 
Gonzaga, who dropped poison mto his ear. 

As Professor Dover Wilson noted (Hamlet, xxiii) * 

Dowden unfortunately omits his authority, but The Murder of Qonzago bears all the 
marks of being founded upon an Italian origmal; and I see no reason for doubtmg that 
Hamlet’s words at in, ii, 362, ‘The story is extant, and ■svritten in very choice Italian’, 
were substantially correct 

In an attempt to find this missmg source, I have explored Dowden’s 
tantalising suggestion, and, although Hamlet’s ‘story’ still eludes me, I 
believe that in the circumstances surrounding the death of Francesco 
Maria I deUa Rovere, Duke of Urbmo, we may well see the ultimate 
origin, not only of the play withm the play, but of other elements in the 
plot of Hamlet 

Francesco Maria was the first of the new Ime which succeeded the 
Montefeltri m Urbino. Born m 1490, he had an adventurous career, 
which has been described in some detail by Dennistoun in his Memoirs of 
the Dukes of UTb%no (1851, new ed. 1909). In 1505 he was affianced to 
Leonora, daughter of the Marchese Francesco Gonzaga and Isabella 
d’Este; the marriage took place on Christmas Eve, 1508, when she was 
14 years old. By her he had five children, the eldest son, Guidobaldo, 
being born in 1514. Francesco was twice driven out of his duchy At one 
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time, supplanted by Lorenzo de’ Medici with tbe help of Leo X, he went to 
Mantua, the seat of the Gonzaga family, whence he made vain efforts to 
recapture his possessions, but he was not remstated until the death of 
both his enemies. According to Guicciardini, his mactivity contributed 
greatly to the fall of Rome in 1527, but 

Rusticelh tells us that he was, by common consent, called the father and founder of 
the art of war as practised in the sixteenth century, and the opinion of the only dis- 
sentient, Guicciardmi, a private enemy and no soldier, is amply balanced by that of 
Giovanm de’ Medici, who ranked him m skilful tactics, and in the arts of command, as 
well as in foresight and activity, equal to the ablest generals and we are assured 
that after a pubhc disputation m Padua, sustained by men of the greatest learning, he 
was voted a match to any hero of antiquity, in judgement, experience, ingenuity, and 
military talent ^ 

Accordmg to Urbani, his private secretary 

He was thoughtful, and his ideas and discourse tended to lofty themes Ready of 
hand, he dexterously managed, on horseback or afoot, the arms then m use Of high 
courage, he invariably bent his mmd to objects conducive to his honour and renown, 
especially m war. . He loathed incontmence and youthful excesses ® 

Similarly his biographer, G Leoni, declared him to have been a great 
artilleryman as well as a cavalry leader, he loathed blasphemers and 
ravishers of women, imposmg strict penalties on his soldiers for these 
offences; he was always most continent, very sparmg m his dress and in 
food.® 

In 1638 Francesco Maria was preparing to lead an army against 
Solyman, who had been menacing Venetian territory. Captain-General of 
the forces of the Republic, the Emperor, and the Pope, he intended to 
invade Turkish dominions, and to that end a fleet was being equipped 
Having been m bad health for some time, however, be obtamed leave of 
absence at the beginning of September, meaning to recuperate at his 
Villa dell’ Imperiale at Pesaro, where he wished to inspect the work m 
progress under the supervision of his architect Girolamo Genga. 

The Duke loved the arts as well as war. In his youth Castiglione had 
attended his court; Bembo was now one of his chief advisers. His villa, 
the gift of his wife, was decorated with great magnificence. One chamber, 
writes Vasari, had been entrusted to the brothers Dossi of Ferrara, but: 
^The work was conducted in an absurd style and they departed from the 
Duke Francesco Maria’s court m disgrace, and he was compelled to 
destroy all that they had executed, and cause the whole to be repamted 
with designs by Genga.’ Their place was taken by Eaffaello dal CoUe. 
Titian also was imder his patronage, he had painted a Christ, a Nativity, 

^ Deumstoun, m, p. 76. ® Cited by Heumstotm, op, mt, 

« G. Leom, V%ta dt F*M. 1605, Vemce, p. 459 
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and a Hannibal for the villa, and had recently, in 1537, executed portraits 
of the Duke and Duchess, More must be said of the Duke’s portrait later, 

Titian was asked to go to Pesaro to assist in the inspection On 
September 6, however, the Duke suddenly fell so ill that he had to put 
off his journey, and, although he set sail with his family on the following 
day, he did not recover, but, after suffering greatly for six weeks, died on 
the night of October 20/21 Dressed in his armour, he was buried with 
great splendour at Urbino. 

Eeferences by contemporary printed authorities to the manner of his 
death, and of its consequences, are unfortunately few and brief. Giovio, 
in his eulogy, declared that he met his end ‘not by natural destiny, but 
through the malice of certain men, who, it is said, had him given poison, 
as can be seen from the certam evidence of a law-suit and of a confession 
by which it is plam that so vile a crime had been committed Leoni gave 
no further details. But if a full account ‘writ m choice Italian’ is not 
easily to be found to-day, a number of MS. references show that the 
affair was widely bruited both m and outside Italy. According to the 
chronicle of Girolamo Maria da Venezia, it was thought that he had been 
poisoned by his barber. Muratori’s Annali d^Itaha records under the 
year 1538 a manuscript according to which the murderer was Luigi 
Gonzaga, nicknamed Rhodomonte This version was followed by later 
historians such as Sardi, Reposati, and Tondini. Dennistoun, however, 
pomted out that this Luigi Gonzaga (di Oastiglione delle Stiviere) died 
before Francesco Maria (actually m 1532). He adds 

Whoever may have been the author of the foul deed, it is agreed that the per- 
petrator was the Duke’s Mantuan barber, who is generally said to have dropped a 
poisoned lotion into his ear Baldi only mentions that he did it ‘in a new way’, and 
gives no account of the medical exammation of the body which, he asserts, took place. 
In an old chronicle of Simgaglia, Guidobaldo is stated to have had the barber torn in 
pieces with pmcers and quartered in the streets of Pesaro ^ 

Fortunately, owing to the researches of Elisa Viam, whose monograph 
L Avvelenatura di F .M. (Mantua, 1902) was based on an exammation of 
letters, despatches, etc., m several archives, it is possible to give further 
particulars. 

Immediately on Francesco Maria’s death, his doctors, suspectmg foul 
play, held a post-mortem which revealed traces of poison. The heir 
Guidobaldo at once arrested his father’s barber, who confessed under 
torture that he had done the deed at the mstigation of Luigi Gonzaga, 
Marchese di Castelgoffredo, and of Cesare Fregoso. Luigi Gonzaga was a 
relative of the Duchess Leonora, both he and Fregoso were known 

^ Op. oiU m, p. 72. 
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enemies of tlie late Duke , he had fought for Leo X against the French 
before entering the service of the Emperor after the peace of 1629. 
Pregoso, originally in Venetian service, had shown himself so favourable 
to France that he had been banished from Venice, but during the past 
year, owing to pressure from the French King and the Emperor, he had 
been readmitted. The two were hand in glove, and Francesco Maria had 
protested (m 1533) agamst the Eepublic’s electmg them commander of 
cavalry and infantry respectively. He objected to Gonzaga especially, he 
wrote* 

knowing the nature of Sig. Luigi, who is not only very malicious, but also very cunnmg 
in his conceits. 

Neither Gonzaga nor Fregoso had been in Venice for some time When 
informed of Guidobaldo’s charge agamst them they mdignantly denied 
its truth, Luigi in particular bemg vehement in his protestations and 
demands for justice. The following years were occupied with Guidobaldo’s 
efforts to avenge his father and Gonzaga’s efforts to obtain the protection 
of powerful backers. 

When the new Duke started a legal process, Gonzaga got a doctor to 
declare that Francesco Maria had not died of poison, and appealed to the 
Pope, who ordered Guidobaldo to go to Rome On the cancellation of this 
order, Gonzaga turned to the Emperor, and, when Guidobaldo countered 
this move by sending his own ambassador to Charles V, the support of 
France was sought by the alleged criminals, and, though Guidobaldo sent 
a messenger to the French court, he could not obtam an audience with the 
Kmg, who was ill. After two years of this sort of thing, the Venetian 
Republic, moved probably by the lack of direct evidence and by the 
powerful support afforded to Guidobaldo's enemies, rejected his case 
against them, and offered him no satisfaction. 

One of Gonzaga’s letters m which he tried to show the impossibility of 
his having had any hand m the Duke’s death throws light on the manner 
in which the murder was effected* 

It does not seem probable to me (if it be true, as I have heard, that his late Excellency 
was sick of an infirmity considered grave before the barber arrived) that the Secretary 
would not have first wished to see the cessation of the sickness before placmg himself 
in such danger Ror can I imagme how in a grave sickness an opportumty can have 
occurred of bathmg his ears many times (if the rumour be true which is spread abroad, 
that he had the chance to give him the poison many times through the ears) because, 
as it IS said, m a grave and dangerous sickness it does not seem probable to bathe the 
ears much and often And before his gomg to Vemce this last time he had never done 
such a thmg, nor could it therefore be thought that I might have been oogmsant or an 
mstigator of it, smce I had not seen him for two years. Even though he was here twice 
durmg the past two years, that was during the time when I was with the Emperor’s 
army. 
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Guidobaldo might remain unconvinced of Gonzaga’s innocence, but 
temporal victory lay with the latter, as a characteristic eiEFusion of 
Aretmo suggests. The Scourge of Prmces owed much to Francesco Maria, 
who had enabled him to return to Venice m 1538 after he had been driven 
out by a lawsuit On hearing of the murder he delivered a violent attack 
on Gonzaga and Fregoso. Fearmg the satire of the Censor of the World, 
they replied with meekness. It was not perhaps this, or a hope of gam, 
so much as a knowledge of the trend of the affair which made him climb 
down in a letter of March 31, 1540, m which he apologised for having 
connected the names of two such honourable gentlemen with the crime of 
a vile barber. 

Confident of their security, the two honourable gentlemen now de- 
manded 100,000 scudi damages for wrongful accusation. Guidobaldo 
(who had now settled the Camerino dispute) appealed to the Pope, who 
replied that he could have done nothing less than he had done 'for your 
own honour and the memory of your father’. Nothing came of the out- 
rageous demand except an exchange of pamphlets, Leonard!, Guidobaldo’s 
confidant, answering each of Gonzaga’s manifestos on his master’s 
behalf, while the auditor, Stefano Montanaro, ojBfended by one of them, 
announced (1541) that he was wiUmg to meet Gonzaga and defend his 
honour. 

The next event of importance was the murder of Cesare Fregoso in 
1541. Together with one Antonio Kmcone, who was going to Constan- 
tinople to conclude a French alliance with Solyman, he left France for 
Venice on an ambassadorial mission Crossing the Po, they were attacked 
by two boats laden with armed men, and disappeared. It was generally 
believed that they had been killed outright for the sake of their papers, 
and m Venice the Emperor was thought to have instigated the ambush. 

Records, however, reveal that Fregoso was not killed at once, but taken 
prisoner by the Marchese del Vasto. That Guidobaldo knew this is proved 
by a letter m which he urged Vasto not to put Fregoso to death until he 
had told his secret. What happened then is unknown. Possibly Guido- 
baldo helped to plan the ambush, and the secret was the truth about the 
murder of his father. 

The affair Gonzaga ended m 1543. Gonzaga was advised by one of his 
counsellors not to publish any further attacks on Guidobaldo until after 
the Duchess Leonora’s return to Mantua, since she might act as a con- 
ciliating influence. She indeed wrote to Leonardi regretting the lengths to 
which matters had gone; but there is no other evidence as to her attitude. 
Gonzaga seems then to have dropped his claim against Urbmo and to 
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have turned his malice against Leonardi, who, angered by a suggestion 
that he might have plotted the murder, challenged Luigi to a duel which 
appears never to have occurred 

I have gone into this feud in so much detail, even at risk of obscurmg 
the chief points at issue, because no account of it has hitherto been 
available in English. What parallels can be found between this story of 
Italian intrigue and counter-intrigue and the story of Hamlef^ We may 
divide them according as they relate to the play within the play or to the 
story proper. 

The Play within the Play 

It may be well to begin by citmg the relevant passages from Q 1 and Q 2 . 

Ql. this play IS 

The image of a murder done m guyana^ Albertus 
Was the Dukes name, his wife Baptista, 

Father, it is a knauish peece a worke. . . 

Q2 this play is the Image of a murther doone in Vienna^ Gonzago is the Dukes 
name, his wife Battista, you shall see anon, ’tis a knauish peece of worke This is 
one Lmcianus, Nephew to the Kmg. . .A poysons him I’th Garden for his estate, his 
names Gonzago, the story is extant, and written in very choice Italian, you shall see 
anon how the murtherer gets the loue of Gonmgoes wife. 

In the Dumbshow the characters, according to the reporter of Ql, are a 
^Kmg and Queene’; the murderer is Lucianus, ‘nephew to the Kmg’, but 
the speech headmgs, a stage-direction, and the speech just quoted 
describe them as a ‘Duke and Dutchesse’. In Q2 they are ‘a Kmg and 
Queene ’ both in the Dumbshow and in the text; yet there still remains a 
reference to the ‘Duke^ These variants suggest that the origmal story on 
which Hamlet drew concerned a Duke and a Duchess; that the players 
dressed in royal robes and crowns in order to pomt the reference to 
Hamlet’s father and Gertrude, and that the text was, m Q2 and El, 
brought almost completely mto accordance with this modification. 

Hamlet’s old play was called The Murder of Gonzago, Gonzago may 
have been the name of both victim and assassin. Francesco Maria’s wife 
was a Gonzaga, and this name was better known in England than that of 
della Eovere. In any case the transference of a name affords no difficulty. 
The change would be all the more convenient if there were an old play 
based on the Pesaro murder in which mtimate blood-relationship was 
given to the male characters m order that the villain might marry his 
victim’s wife. 

Lucianus, as Dowden pomted out, might well be a Latinised form of 
Luigi This possibility is not removed by the fact that the Latin form of 
Luigi on the statue of Luigi Gonzaga di Oastiglione at, Sabbioneta is 
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Aloysius. What then of Albertus and Baptista? Albertus may be only a 
Q1 error; it is, however, worth noting that Francesco Maria’s daughter 
Blisabetta married Alberico, Marchese di Massa. An earlier lord of 
Urbino, Federigo da Montefeltro (1444-82), had married Battista Sforza. 

The victim m the play withm the play dies 'm an Arbor’ (Q 1) ‘upon an 
bank of flowers’ (Q2), while old Hamlet was poisoned while ‘sleeping m 
my orchard’. This is not unlike the case of Francesco Maria who died 
while resting from affairs of state at his beautiful villa in Pesaro, although 
he was probably poisoned more than once, and for the first time in 
Venice. Q1 guyana was probably an error. Did Shakespeare write 
Vemce'^ Or did an intermediate author cloak the historical source of his 
material by settmg the story in a different country but m a city with a 
similar name (Vienna) ^ 

The Player Duke is elderly; m Q1 he has been married forty years 
(misreporting for thirty ^ ) ; his blood runs weakly ; age robs him of pleasure, 
and he does not expect to live much longer. In Q 2 he has been married 
thirty years; his ‘operant powers their functions leave to do’; while his 
wife says : 

But woe IS me, you are so sick of late, 

So far from cheer and from your former state, 

That I distrust you. 

This reminds us of Francesco Maria’s illness which led him to take leave 
of absence. The parallel is made more interestmg by the fact that he and 
his Duchess had been married for thirty years in 1638. 

The lovmg protestations of the Player Queen m Q2, her mourning for 
her husband’s death (m the Dumbshow), and her reluctance to accept the 
poisoner’s gifts, recall the well-known love of Leonora Gonzaga for her 
husband. From the day of their marriage they were passionately devoted 
to each other. According to Ugolmo she made Eaphael dal Oolle paint 
the villa with representations of his victories at Eavenna, and placed in 
it an inscription: Francesco Manae Duci Metauremium a bellis redeunti 
Leonora uxor ammi ejus causa vtllam exaed%Jicav%t. Her love survived her 
hero, for she mourned him for the rest of her life, so the parallel goes no 
farther. If Hamlet’s ‘story’ made her marry the murderer there was no 
historical foundation for it, though it is perhaps possible to see the germ 
of such a motif in the suggestion that she was regarded as a conciliatory 
influence between Guidobaldo and Gonzaga. 

It is in the manner of the murder that the most obvious resemblance 
can be seen between the oases of Francesco Maria and Hamlet: ‘Then 
enters Lucianus with poyson in a Viall, and powres it in Ms eares, and 
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goes away ’ (Q 1) / Anon comes in an other man, takes off his crowne, kisses 
it, pours poyson in the sleepers eares, and leaves him’ (Q2). This method, 
which was regarded as ‘a new way’ even for late Renaissance Italy, 
certainly points to the Urbino murder as the original source. 

The Hamlet Story. 

The poisoning theme is the cardinal Imk between the play within the 
play and the Hamlet story proper. In askmg Horatio’s help durmg the 
forthcoming entertainment, Hamlet says * 

There is a Play to night before the King, 

One Scoene of it comes neere the Circumstance 
Which I haue told thee, of my Fathers death. (FI) 

Previously, in i, v, his father has told how he was murdered by havmg 
poison poured into his ears The Play-scene shows this act twice, once m 
Dumbshow, and again with speech Obviously the manner of old 
Hamlet’s death as well as that of the Player Duke was taken from the 
story 'writ in choice Italian’. 

The Danish story does not mention poison, sleep or orchard. On the contrary, 
Belief orest expressly states that the deed was done by bloody violence in the banquet- 
mg-hall of the palace, while Amleth’s father sat at meat (Dover Wilson ) 

We may suggest with confidence therefore that, in adapting the saga for 
the Elizabethan stage, the original writer of the Hamlet tragedy used this 
important element of the 1538 murder. In one respect at least King 
Hamlet was identified with Francesco Maria della Rovere. But the play 
contains many other features not represented in the Danish or French 
source. We may well ask whether any of these have any resemblance to 
the story of the Duke of Urbmo, since it would not be unnatural for the 
planner of Hamlet, using some elements of the Italian 'story’ for his 
inset play, to use other elements of it in the play proper where he had to 
fill out or modify his main source. 

Hamlet’s father, like Francesco Maria, was a great warrior, having 
fought against the Norwegians and the Poles, wmnmg great victories, he 
appeared in the guise of a commander to Hamlet and the soldiers. 
Compared with his murderer he was 'Hyperion to a satyr’. We gather 
that, unlike Claudius, he was no reveller, but chaste and serious m mmd. 
(I cannot agree with Dover Wilson that Hamlet’s regret at his having 
been slain while ' full of bread ’ means that he was a heavy eater. It means 
that he would have wished to die fasting, with body as well as mmd 
prepared for Judgment.) Francesco Maria too was serious and chaste. 
Old Hamlet loved his wife so deeply that he would not have her tormented 
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m her sin. He, like Francesco Maria and the Player King, had been 
married about thirty years (v, i). Most of these parallels are generic 
rather than particular, but there is one aspect of Hamlet’s father for 
which we can find a striking counterpart. I refer to the portrait of him in 
III, iv, and to the descriptions of his personal appearance given else- 
where 

The Hamlet saga supplied no hmt for the portraits of the hero’s father 
and uncle, yet the concrete illustration of the contrast between the two 
brothers is one of the most remarkable among the mmor splendours of the 
play. I have mentioned the portrait of Francesco Maria pamted by 
Titian in 1537 The relations of the painter with the Urbmo family are 
described in detail by Crowe and Cavalcaselle, who treat this portrait as 
one of his finest works and show its renown in the sixteenth century by 
citing Aretino’s praise of it in his letters and sonnets. I quote from their 
own description 

We look at the large black eye, the hooked nose, and projecting jaw, with the 
perfect certainty that the owner of these features was a man of quick action and violent 
passions . .we see biTvi with the plumed helmet and emblems of his rank m the back- 
ground of a semi-circular mche covered with red damasked velvet The steel armour in 
which his muscular frame is encased stands out a marvel of cool bright polish m front 
of the mche, whilst his head is turned to the right, and reheved m light against the 
brown wall of a room. His martial aspect is enhanced by the firmness of his pose, the 
staff with his arms, which he holds with his right hand, and rests on his hip, and the 
batons with the tiara and kevs and the motto ‘Se sibi’, which are clasped behind 
him .1 

The picture is in the Uffizzi at Florence, a life-size figure at rather more 
than half-length When one considers this portrait side by side with the 
descriptions of old Hamlet given in i, i, i, ii, and iii, iv, one is struck by the 
resemblance. Here is the martial hero, with ‘Hyperion’s curls’, and 
beard ‘a sable silvered’; here is the armour which so impressed Horatio, 
here even is the field-marshal’s ‘ truncheon It is not fantastic to surmise 
that ‘the story writ in choice Italian’ contained an illustration or a 
description of the Duke based upon Titian’s portrait, and that details of 
this were assimilated mto the Hamlet play. 

If there be something of Francesco Maria in Hamlet’s father, is there 
anything of Guidobaldo m Hamlet himself 2 Here we have little to go on. 
Both were avengers, and not very successful avengers. Guidobaldo was 
24 years old in 1538; Hamlet accordmg to Ql was not more than that 
when his father died. Guidobaldo, like Hamlet, was rather a man of 
peace than a man of war, gentle in his youth though capable of action, 

^ Crowe and Cavalcaselle, Titian, i, pp. 4:12-13. The portraits of father, mother, and son, 
are m the 1909 edition of Denmstoun. 
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refined, and sensitive These may well be coincidences. Yet for a moment 
I was startled out of scepticism when I glanced at a portrait by Titian 
thought to be of Guidobaldo. That pale thoughtful face with the lofty 
brow, that severely simple robe, its only ornament a gold chain round the 
shoulders, that fine hand holdmg a glove — so might Hamlet have looked 
This seems too good to be true. But if the other parallels hold good it is 
quite possible that in the contemplative hero of the play, so unlike his 
Danish prototype, we have some faint vestige of that talented ex-student 
of the University of Padua who was described by his domestic tutor, 
G. P Silvestro, as having ‘the spirit of his father and of his grandfather 
Julius II, whilst his mild temper and sweet expression were those of his 
mother ’ * 

Guidus Juhades, qm quamquam mitis et ore 

Blandus, ut ex vultu possis cognoscere matrem 

Patrem animis tamen et primis patruum expnmit aimis ^ 

IJamlet is marked by an unusual amount of subordinate political 
material for which no counterpart exists m Belleforest. Ambassadors go 
to Norway and return, Fortmbras wishes to attack Poland (much as 
Francesco Maria mtended to attack Solyman) and seeks a safe conduct 
through Denmark. Hamlet and his two schoolfellows go on a mission to 
England. All this going and coming of messengers recalls, though dimly, 
the many missions which were a feature of the struggle between Gonzaga 
and Guidobaldo and of their efforts to implicate other countries in their 
affairs. In addition, France, the lurking-place of Cesare Fregoso, is also 
the temporary home of Laertes, whose return to Denmark is a danger to 
Hamlet much m the same way as the return to Venice of the Italian 
renegade must have seemed to Guidobaldo. The Q1 name Montano 
resembles that of Guidobaldo’s dependent Montanaro. Such slight 
resemblances, if unsupported, would have little force. But there are 
other parallels. Rosencrantz and Guildenstern take Hamlet to England, 
ostensibly to demand tribute, actually to have him killed. Owing to his 
cunning they are held by the English King and put to death (v, li, 382). 
Their fate is like that of the ambassadors Fregoso and Rincone who were 
taken by the Marchese del Vasto and slam with Guidobaldo’s knowledge. 
Note too the part played by letters of commission in both stories; and 
finally the common feature of an attack by boat. The strange adventure 
of the pirate ship which attacked the vessel bearing Rosencrantz, 
Guildenstern and Hamlet to England has its counterpart in the boatloads 
of armed men who seized Fregoso, 

^ Bennjstoun, m, p. 87. 
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Taken separately most of the above resemblances would seem remote 
or comcidental. Taken together they may not overwhelm by their 
congruity, but they suggest the possibility that other elements in Hamlet 
besides the play withm the play may be ultimately derived from an 
account of the death of Francesco Maria and of his son’s efforts to avenge 
him. 

As to the immediate source used by the author of Hamlet we can only 
surmise. There are three possibilities. He may have drawn on an English 
play, The Murder of Gonzago, based on an Itahan play or on a narrative ; 
or he may have gone directly to an Itahan play, or the narrative itself 
may have been the only source. 

If there was an Italian dramatic source, it probably took one of two 
forms. It may have followed fairly closely the historical story, bemg 
written perhaps durmg the hfetime of Guidobaldo (d. 1574) as a compli- 
ment to him, attributmg the death of Fregoso directly to his vengeance, 
and maybe ending with a duel m which the hero slew Gonzaga. Such a 
play might well have been written at Guidobaldo’s court, for under him 
Urbmo and Pesaro contmued to be centres of culture, attractmg such 
notabihties as Sperone, Trissmo, Arfetmo, Bernardo Tasso, Mercantonio 
and Domenico Morosini, Dionigi Atanagi, Girolamo Muzio, and Corneho 
Lanci. A play of this kind could not cast doubts on the fidelity of the 
Duchess Leonora. Hence we should have to assume that the unfavourable 
treatment of the wife vo. The Murder of Gomago was due either to the 
English author of that play if it ever existed, or to the author of Hamlet. 
That it was due to the author of Hamlet might seem to be suggested by 
Hamlet’s mtention of inserting ‘some dozen or sixteen lines’ into the 
script. In this case he must not only have introduced the seduction of the 
wife into the Dumbshow, but have written almost all the scene between 
her and her husband, since that is largely taken up with her protestations 
of eternal fidehty and his doubts as to her constancy. 

On the other hand, the Italian play may merely have used several 
details from the story of Francesco Maria m a mamly fictitious plot 
containing an unfaithful widow, and this may have been used m an inter- 
mediate Murder of Gonzago or directly by the author of Handel. 

Lastly there is the possibihty that Hamlet drew directly upon a historical 
narrative of the events of 1638-43, but that these were manipulated with 
great freedom. Hamlet’s ‘The story is extant, writ in choice Italian’ 
seems to point to this alternative. Certainly, by whatever process, the 
original story is completely transformed in the play as we have it from 
Shakespeare. In the assimilation of an Italian tale of thwarted revenge to 
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‘ The Murder of Oonzago ’ 

a Danish tale of revenge fulMed, situations and relationships are changed, 
actions are attributed to different agents, incidents are modified to give 
greater dramatic intensity, so that it is mamly by an accumulation of 
minor similarities that we can trace what may be the germ of some 
hitherto inexplicable features m the tragedy. 


Sheffield. 


G. Bullough. 



THE RESTORATION STAGE IN NEWSPAPERS 
AND JOURNAL, 1660—1700 

The Burney Collection of newspapers in the British Museum provides 
some interesting material for the student of the Eestoration stage. I have 
therefore thought it well worth while to examme the newspapers from 
1660 to 1700, supplement them from the Bodleian collections and to 
extract from both sources items of theatrical and dramatic interest. These 
items fall into two mam categories, one taken from the news section of the 
paper and consistmg of descriptions of special performances, of happenings 
in the playhouses, and of biographical details about the players, the 
other, taken from the advertisements and chiefly concerned with the 
publication of plays. With the latter section I hope to deal in another 
article. It is mainly upon the news items that I wish to concentrate here 
I have, however, included a few advertisements when these are not notices 
of publication, as, for instance, the announcements of the masters of the 
revels, or the openmg extract advertising that the Fortune Theatre was 
for sale, which so appropriately symbolises the passing of an old order 

The entries are divided into two parts for convenience of reference In 
the first are included all matters affecting performances or the theatres 
themselves, m the second items concernmg personalities connected with 
the theatre The former is by far the longer and the more important. 
Many royal and ambassadorial visits to the theatre are therein chronicled. 
It seems indeed to have been a common practice to regale ambassadors and 
other distmguished guests with theatrical entertainments Their presence 
and that of their retinue in strange costume must have given a picturesque 
touch to an already lively scene. It is of interest to notice the plays that 
were chosen for these occasions : opera with its lavish scenes was an easy 
favourite, probably because it was considered our highest attainment in 
elaborate display and scenic contrivance, and might, on that account, be 
relied upon to impress the visitors from far lands. 

The amazing popularity of foreign smgers and dancers, and the excite- 
ment caused by the immense salaries paid them m the last years of the 
century, are once agam evidenced from these sources. Several references 
to the strong man’s performance show how much he was a centre of 
mterest. It is instructive to note that whilst William III encouraged both 
dancer and strong man by having command performances at Kensmgton, 
we do not once hear of his visiting the theatre. Royal patronage of the 
drama was left to Prmcess Anne. 
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As a last section I liave taken material of tkeatrical interest from The 
Gentleman’s Journal By way of Letter to a Gentleman %n the Country. 
GonsisUng of news, history, j)hilosophy, poetry, musich, translations, etc. 
This was a monthly (occasionally a bi-monthly) periodical written by 
Peter Motteux and published from January 1691/2 until October/ 
November 1694. There generally followed upon the book section, called 
^news of learnmg’, a paragraph or two about the latest plays either in 
publication or performance. Mr Montague Summers has already utilised 
some of the material m his editions of the Restoration dramatists, but the 
greater part of it has not been reprinted. I have therefore quoted nearly 
always in full, omittmg only sentences of little interest or passages easily 
accessible in Mr Summers’ editions. The quotations are lengthy but in 
pr4cis their flavour evaporates, and the sense of excitement, with which a 
new work by a well-known author was anticipated, is lost 

The paragraphs are of particular interest both as dating productions 
and as contemporary records of the popularity of plays durmg those 
years. With regard to the datmg, however, it should be borne m mind 
that the Gentleman’s Journal was sometimes published a good deal later 
than the month it represented on the title-page. The London Gazette for 
April 24-27, for instance, advertises that ‘ On Saturday next, the 29th 
Instant, will be published the Gentleman’s Journal — This for March 
1693’ 

Durmg the period covered the two dramatic companies were united 
and all plays were acted at Drury Lane, unless they were spectacular 
enough to require the resources of Dorset Garden. Only a month after the 
Gentleman’s Journal had ceased publication, Betterton lodged with the 
Lord Chamberlain the complaint which was finally to lead to his secession 
in 1695. Of the quarrellmg which must have been gomg on behmd the 
scenes we hear nothing, nor indeed is the actmg hardly ever mentioned 
Motteux concentrates attention on the plays themselves. When he makes 
a criticism it is always m praise; yet his remarks are illuminatmg as 
indicatmg the qualities for which the plays of the time were admired. 

I. Special Performances and Playhouse News. 

Mercunvs Puhlicus, Feb 14-21, 1661. 

The Fortune Play-house,^ scituate between Whiteoross-street and Gouldmg lane, in 
the Parish of St Giles Cripple-gate, with the Ground thereto belonging, is to be Let to 
build upon, where 23 Tenements may be erected, with Gardens; and a Street may be 
out through, for the better accommodation of the Building. 

Inquire of Mr Jenkins a Scrivener in Black-Friers. 

1 It had been dismantled by the Puritans m 1640. See Leshe Hotson, The, Common- 
wealth and BestoraUon Stage, 1928 p. 43. 
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See also Kingdom’s Intelhgencer, March 11-18. 

Ti m News, Feb. 4-7, 1679/80. 

On Munday night last happened a great disorder in the Duke’s Play-house,^ some 
Gentlemen m their Cupps entrmg into the Pitt, flmgmg Lmks at the Actors, and using 
several reproachful speeches against the Dutchess of P[ortsmouth] and other persons 
of Honour, which has occasioned a Prohibition from farther Actmg, till his Majesties 
farther pleasure.^ 

True Domestick Intelligence, May 11-14, 1680. 

And about an hour after, came their Royal Highnesses also accompamed with many 
Gentry; and after dinner they went to the Dukes Play-house: and as soon as the Play 
was ended, they returned back to Wmdsor. 

True Protestant Mercury, March 19-23, 1680/1. 

Oxford Sunday the 20. Yesterday m the afternoon His Majesty, accompanied with 
the Duke of Grafton, Albemarle, and Earl of Feversham, in his coach returned from 
Burford, the same afternoon H M. was pleased to be present at the first Play here, 
being Tamerlane the Great, where also was the Dutchess of Portsmouth and Madam 
Gum 

Loyal Protestant, Saturday, Aug 13, 1681. 

Prom Dublm we hear, That a Play was lately acted there, which lively described a 
Subborner, and Malice against Innocence. But, as a guilty Conscience always dis- 
covers it self, it happened that one of the Spectators, better acquamted with levelling a 
Ditch than with Poets Fancies, seeing himself thus drawn to the life, tho’ not intended 
by the Poet, began to sweat and blush, and all m a rage he went to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant, and eomplamed that the Actors had abused him, and the Play was made 
purposely to expose him to the world 

Impartial Protestant Mercury, Fnday, Jan 20-Tuesday, Jan. 24, 1681/2 
The Morocco Ambassador, on Thursday last, went to the Dukes Theatre, where was 
Acted Psyche,® a Play of extraordinary splendor, with which his Excellency was 
extreamly pleas’d 

Loyal Protestant, Feb. 2, 1681/2. 

This day [Feb 1st] his Excellency the Embassador of Morocco was present at the 
Dukes Theatre, where the Tempest* was acted with which his Excellency seem’d 
extreamly pleased. 

Loyal Protestant, Saturday, Feb. 18, 1681/2. 

On the 16th instant his Excellency the Morocco Embassedor was pleased to divert 
himself at his R Highness’s Theatre, where to the satisfaction of his Excellency, was 
acted the Tragedy of Mackbeth.® 

Loyal Protestant, Feb. 23, 1681/2. 

This evemng His Majesty was pleased to divert himself at a Comedy at the Theatre 
Royal 

True Protestant Mercury, Feb 25-March 1, 1681/2. 

Yesterday the Morocco Embassador diverted himself at a Comedy at the Royal 
Theater, and tomorrow, we hear his Majesty is to be there to see the Mock Tempest. ' 

Impartial Protestant Mercury, April 28-May 2, 1682. 

London May 1. The same afternoon [April 27] Mr Ch. D [eering] son to Sir Edw. 
D [eenng] and Mr V [aughan] quarrel!’ d in the Dukes Play-house and presently 

^ Dorset Garden. ® See Montague Summers, The Restoration Theatre, 1934, p 80. 

® Shadwell’s opera. * ShadwelFs opera. 

® Probably m Davenant’s operatic version. 
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mounted the stage and fought, and Mr D was very dangerously wounded, and Mr V 
secured lest it should prove Mortal 

In this paper there is also a long passage concerning Martin Powell the 
actor, who is reported to have been arrested for threatening one Prance 
and making him drmk to the Duke of York. 

Loyal Protestant, May 18, 1682 

Salisbury — Court^ May 17 This day his Excellency the Embassador from the 
Great Kmg of Bantam came to our Theatre, to divert himself at a Play, attended by a 
numerous Train of his own Servants, who (as a Guard to his Person) preceded his 
Coach, arm’d with Jav’ 1ms and Lances, some of them bearmg up 2 Umbrellas of State 

Loyal Protestant, May 20, 1682, True Protestant Mercury, May 17-20 
May 18. Yesterday His Excellency the Morocco Embassador was entertain’d at His 
Royal Highness’s Theatre with a Play called, Sir Timothy Treat all,^ and this day the 
Bantam Embassador with The Libertine destroy’d ® 

True Protestant Mercury, Aug. 12-16, 1682. 

Thursday last being Acted a Play called the Tragedy of Romulus^ at the Dukes 
Theatre, and the Epilogue spoken by the Lady Slmgsbey and written by Mrs Behn 
which reflected on the D of Monmouth the Lord Chamberlain has ordered them both 
in custody to answer that aflront for the same 

True Protestant Mercury, Oct. 17, 1682. 

Newmarket His Majesty every morning recreates Himself upon the Heath, and in 
the evening (after Horse racing) to see a Play acted by His Majesty’s Servants 

Post Boy, June 20, 1696 

I am informed that the Lord Chamberlain hath been pleased to displace Mr Pate 
and Mr Readmg from their places m the Play-House for being m the late Riot m 
Drury Lane.® 

Post Boy, Friday, June 21, 1695 

On Wensday mornmg the Old Play-house in Dorset Garden was robbed of some of 
the Actors Cloaths to the value of 3001 

Post Boy, June 22-25, 1695. 

On Saturday last Words arose betwixt Mr Cary and Mr Young in the Play-house 
about a Gentlewoman, and the next mornmg they fought a Duel in Hide-Park, where 
they were both Wounded; the Former died in the Evenmg, at the Star Inn in the 
Strand.® 

hUelligence Domestick and Foreign, June 25-28, 1695 
Mr Young, who the last week. Killed Mr Carey about a Woman at the Playhouse, 
after much regret for being guilty of such an heinous Crime in so ill a Cause, is smce 
likewise dead. 

Post Man, April 28-30, 1696 

The Venetian Ambassadors went yesterday to see a Play called the Indian Queen, 
accompanied by about 30 persons in 6 Coaches. 

^ Dorset Garden. 

^ Mrs Behn’s The Gity Heiress, or Sir Timothy Treat-all 

3 ShadweU’s The Libertine was also known as Don John, or The Libertine Destroyed 

4 Romulus and Hersilia ■ or. The Sabine War 

5 For account of Jacobite not see Luttrell, Relation of State Affairs 1857, in, pp 484, 487 
® See Montague Summers, op, cit , p. 80 

’ Sir Robert Howard and Dryden’s Indian Queen had been made into an opera by Purcell. 
See Dry den, The Dramatic Works, ed. M. Summers, i, p. 205, 
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Post Boy, Tuesday, Eeb 2~Tliursday, Feb 4, 1697. 

On Monday the King visited the Princess of Denmark and invited her to White-hall 
on Saturday next, it being her Royal Highnesses Birth Day, and his Majesty has been 
pleased to give the Right Honourable the Lord Chamberlaine Orders to have the Play 
called Love for Love, written hy ]\Ir Congreve, Acted there the better to Celebrate the 
Day 

Post Boy, June 12-15, 1697 

Great Preparations are makmg for a new OPERA in the Play-house in Dorset- 
Garden, of which there is great Expectation, the Scenes bemg several new Sets and of a 
moddel different from all that have been used in any Theatre whatever, bemg twice as 
high as any of their former Scenes ^ And the whole Decoration of the Stage not only 
infinitely beyond all the Opera’s ever yet performed in England, but also by the 
acknowledgment of several Gentlemen that have Travel!’ d abroad, much exceeding 
all that has been seen on any of the Foreign Stages 

Post Boy, June 29-July 1, 1697 

The New Opera will be Acted this day for the benefit of the Undertaker 
Post Boy, Oct 30-Nov. 2, 1697 

There was Yesterday a very great Feast m the Temple, there bemg present the 
Right Honourable the Lord Chancellor, with Divers of the Judges, after Dmner there 
was a Play^ Acted, and at night Dancmg. 

Post Boy, Dee 16-18, 1697. 

We hear that the Marquiss of Carmarthen who lately Entertain’d the Great Officer 
from the CZAR of Muscovy, at the Opera call’d the Prophetess,® has this day Bespoke 
the Entertamment of the Indian Queen^ at the Theatre Royal. 

Post Boy, Jan 13-15, 1697/8. 

’TiS said that this day will be Acted, at the Theatre m Dorset Garden, the Opera, 
called Prophetess on [or] Dioclesian, at the request of a Nobleman, they will not teU us 
who, but we presume for the Entertamment of a very great Foreigner ^ 

Post Boy, Jan 15-18, 1697/8 

’Tis said that the Czar of Muscovy, was at the Playhouse on Saturday, to see the 
Opera 

Post Man, Feb 24-26, 1697/8 

London Feb, 26 On Thursday the Czar of Muscovy came privately with a small 
Retmue to Kensmgton, and I am told went afterwards to see the Play, the Rival 
Queens, or the Death of Alexander the Great. 

Protestant Mercury, March 23-25, 1698 

On Tuesday, His Excellency the French Ambassador was incognito at the Play- 
House in Drury Lane 

Post Boy, Saturday, May 14-Tuesday, May 17, 1698 
London May 17 On Friday night last there was fine Dancmg at Kensington, where 
His Majesty was present, as also his Excellency the French x4.mbassador: The French- 

^ Settle’s The World %n the Moon ‘The last set of scenes terminates at 50 feet deep, bemg 
the extent of the house ’ Genest, History of the Stage, in, p 101 
2 Love for Love See A Calendar of the Inner Tem'pk Records, ed F A Inderwick, in, 
p. 337 The players from L I F received £20 for the performance 
® An adaptation as an opera of Beaumont and Fletcher’s play, by Betterton 
^ See p 448, note 7 

® This appears to be the earliest announcement of a forthcommg performance at a pubhc 
playhouse. 
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man, who is lately come over, and Dances now at the Play-house, was sent for to 
dance there, and performed his part very dexterously ^ 

This Day will be Acted the last new Tragedy, call’d PHAETON, or the Fatal 
Divorce ^ For the Benefit of the Author, and for the Entertainment of several French 
Persons of Quality 

Post Boy, May 31-June 2, 1698 

London June 2nd This Day, at the Theatre in Drury-Lane, will be Acted a Play, 
called. The Plain-Dealer, upon a very charitable Account, the Profits of the Play being 
given for the Release of a distressed Gentleman from Prison And the chief Part is 
acted by Capt Grifiin,^ formerly a famous Actor, and lately Captain of a Company of 
Foot m His Majesty’s Service, through the Wars in Ireland 

Post Boy, July 2-5, 1698 

This Day is Acted the TEMPEST, at the Kmgs Playhouse in Drury-Lane, for the 
Entertainment of a Foreign Prmce, who, we are positively inform’d, is the Prince of 
Parma in Person 

Post Boy, July 7-9, 1698, 

This day is acted OROONOKO, at the Kmg’s Playhouse, for the particular Enter- 
tamment of some Persons of the highest Quality, with the Italian Shades, as they were 
perform’d with great Applause, before their Excellencies the Russian and Morocco 
Ambassadors, m the Reign of Kmg Charles II. And an Entertainment after the 
manner of the Carnaval at Rome With several Grotesque Dances 

Flying Post, Feb 21-23, 1698/9 

The famous Itahan, Seignior Fideh, is to Sing next Tuesday at the Theatre Royal m 
Drury-Lane; both in Italian and English, which he never yet performed.^ 

Dawks' News Letter, Feb 23, 1698/9. 

Her Royal Highness the Prmcess of Denmark, diverted herself at the Theatre m 
Lmcolns-Inn-Fields on Tuesday mght [Feb. 21.] 

Protestant Mercury, March 8-10, 1698/9 

Last Tuesday J^ight, 2 Men Quarrelling at the Playhouse about a Mistress, went out 
and Fought, and one of them was Wounded. 

Post Man, April 4-6, 1699. 

On Easter Monday, at the New Theatre in Little Lmcolns Inn Fields will be an 
entertamment of Dancmg, performed by Monsieur Balon® newly arrived from Paris, 

^ The Dancing Master 10th edition ‘Also to the 2nd part is added a new Entry and 
Saraband Danc’d by Monsieur Labbee, at the Theater in Lmcohis-Inn-Pields Also before 
the King at Kensmgton, with great Applause.’ Post Boy, June 2-4, 1698 
2 By Charles Gildon 

® ‘ One Mrs Gnfiin, Wife to Capt Griffin, who is at St, Germains with the late King James, 
is taken mto Custody here, she havmg lately come over from France without a pass’, 
Post Boy, June 2-4, 1698. 

* Cf Haynes’ epilogue to Farquhar’s Love and a Bottle, 1699. 

‘An Itahan now we’ve got of mighty Fame, 

Don Sigismondo Fideh — ^There’s Musick m his Name, 

His voice IS like the Musick of the Spheres 
It shou’d be Heavenly for the Price it bears. 

[20Z. a time 

He’s a handsome fellow too, looks bnsk and trim 
If he don’t take ye. Then the Devil take him ’ 

^ Mentioned by Downes as one of the dancers and smgers brought by Betterton from 
abroad to gratify the desires and fancies of the nobility and gentry. Boscius Anglicanus, 
1708, p. 40 

‘Twas otherwise lately with Balon, the Town ran mad to see him, and the pnzes were 
rais’d to an extravagant degree to bear the extravagant rate they allow’d him,’ Gildon, 
A Comparison Between the Two Stages, 1702, p. 49. 
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Post Boy, April 13-15, 1699. 

As both the Theatres have been very industrious to Entertain the Town with 
several eminent Masters in Singing and Dancing, lately arrived, both from France and 
Italy, as Monsieur Balon, Signior Fideh &c we are now assured that the Masters of the 
Theatre Royal have engag’d Signior Clementine, ^ the famous Eunuch, Servant to the 
Elector of Bavaria, to Sing on their pubhck Stage, for the short time of his stay in 
England There is very great Expectation from his Performance as being a Person of 
that extraordmary Desert m Smgmg, that his yearly Salary on that Account is 500Z a 
Year 

Post Boy, April 27-29, 1699. 

Her Royal Highness is this day pleased to see the Opera, call’d The Island Prmcess.^ 
Performed at the Theatre Royal by her own Command 

Post Boy, Saturday, May 13-Tuesday, May 16, 1699. See also DawTcs' News Letter, 
May 16 

Her Royal Highness the Prmcess Ann of Denmark diverted herself on Saturday last 
at the Theatre in Little Lincolns-Iim-Pields 

Post Man, Nov 25-28, 1699 

The Strong man who has made so much noise in Town, and who performed several 
things before the Kmg with extraordmary strength,® showed many feats on Saturday 
at Dorset Garden, but there is another Sampson come out of Derbyshire, who pretends 
to out do the Kentish. 

London Post, Deo 4-6, 1699. 

At the Request of several Persons of Quality, On Thursday next, being the 7th Inst 
at the Theatre m Dorset Garden, the Famous Kentishmen, Wm, & Rich. Joy, design 
to show to the Town before they leave it, the same Tryals of Strength both of them, 
that Wm. had the Honour of showing before His Majesty, and their Royal Highnesses, 
with several other Persons of Quality , for which, he receiv’ d a considerable Gratuity . . 
Beginnmg exactly at 2, and Ending at 4. The Boxes 45. the Pit 25. 6d. 1st Gallery 25. 
upper Gall l5 

The London Post for Dec. 6-8 adds that £100 reward is offered to any 
one who can perform similar feats of strength, "Several scandalous 
Persons ’ having averred that they could. The penalty for failure m the 
attempt was £20 

II. Biographical Details. 

(a) Masters of the Revels. 

London Gazette, May 1-5, 1673, and May 8-12 
The Office of Master of the Revels, void by the death of Sir Henry Herbert (who 
deceased the 27 of April last) is now injoyed by Thomas Kxlligrew Esq , one of the 
Grooms of His Majesties Bedchamber, at whose Lodgmgs in Whitehall, any Person or 
Persons may be informed, whether those who had any Licenses from the said Sir 
Henry, or are otherwise concerned in the said Office of Master of the Revels, may make 
their applications for renewing of former, or takmg out of new Lycenses, or what else 
relates unto the said Office. 

London Gazette, May 15-16, 1673, and May 26-29. 

That all Justices of the Peace and others His Majesties Officers, whom it may con- 
cern, do take care that all Persons that present pubhckly any Playes, Shows, or 

^ ‘ But above all commend me to Signior Clementi — ^he got more by bemg an Eunuch than 
if he had the best Back in Christendom * Gildon, Ojp. c%t., p. 49. 

® Motteux’s opera had been produced about two months previously. 

® For a description of the performance given at Kensmgton, see Flying Post, Nov. 14-16. 
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Operations upon any Stage, &c may produce their Licence under the Hand and Seal 
of Thomas Killegrew Esquire, now Master of the Revels, and in case they want such 
Licences, that they be laid hold on, and the said Mr Killegrew, certified of the same 

London Gazette, Eeb. 1-5, 1676/7 

These are to give Notice to all Persons exposmg publickly any Shows, Motions, 
Stage-Players, or strange Sights. . .and all others who usually have been Licenced by 
the Master of the Revels for the time being, that for the future they are to have their 
Licences from Charles Killegrew Esq, now Master of the Revels, or upon expiration of 
their former Licences, to renew them at his Office at Whitehall All Licences granted 
for the future, will be Prmted, to prevent the Abuses that has [sic] been committed by 
several Persons ^ 

London Gazette, Aug 26-30, 1686. 

These are to give Notice to all Stage-Players, Mountebanks, Rope-Dancers, and 
others, shewmg strange Sights and Motions, whose Licences are Expired, or have 
None, That they forthwith repair to Charles Killigrew Esq, Master of the Revels, at his 
Office in Somerset-house, to take out Licences, Or otherwise, they will be proceeded 
agamst for the same. 

(6) Nell Gwynn. 

London Gazette, Dqg 29- Jan 1,1679 

Madam Gum having on the 28th of December last, lost a Diamond Button of con- 
siderable value, If any can give notice thereof to herself at her house m the Pall-mall 
they shall be well rewarded for their pams. 

DomeshcJc Intelkgence, Tuesday, Aug. 5, 1679. See also English Intelligencer, Aug. 2, 
1679, 

We hear that Madam Ellen Gwms Mother sittmg lately neer the waterside, at her 
House by the Neat Houses near Chelsey, fell accidentally into the water and was 
drowned ^ As also that Madam Gwms youngest Son is lately dead ^ 

Mercunus Domesticus, Friday, Dec. 19, 1679 See also Domestick Intelligence, ibid. 

Several false and rediculous Reports bemg spread abroad concerning Madam Ellin 
Guyn, as to her death, or absence from her house, we are assured that there is no 
ground for such a Report, the said Madam EUm Gwyn being now at her own house in 
health, and has not been absent from it. 

Mercumis Angl cus, Dec 13-17, 1679. 

The Report of Madam Gwyns being lost. . .is false. 

SmitEs Protestant Intelligence, March 17-21, 1680/1. 

The Dutchess of Portsmouths Coach broke at Wickham, and there she stayed at the 
George until they got a new Axeltree Madam Gwyn was very liberal to the Rmgers 
and Poor all the Road, and especially at Beconfield and Wickham, where she distri- 
buted much Money. 

(c) M%scellaneous. 

Flying Post, Dec 26-28, 1695. 

Mr William Smith, a Gentleman, belongmg to the Theatre Royal, who had acquired 
a considerable Estate, and thereupon desisted from Acting, was prevailed upon by the 
New Play house to remount the Stage; but upon shiftmg ins cloathes in the last New 
Play, took cold and died thereof this week 

^ See Leshe Hotson, op. cit , p 261. 

^ Cf A a Wood, Life and Times, Oxford Historical Society, n, p. 457 July 20 1679 
‘Elen Gwynn, commonly called old Madam Gwynne, being drunk with brandy, fell m a 
ditche neare the Neat houses, London, and was stifled Mother to Nell Quin ’ 

® This was not true. James Beauclerk died in Pans, Sept 1680. 
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Protestant Mercury, May 18-20, 1696 See also London News-Letter, May 18-20 

Some Players Drinking on Monday Night at the Barr in the Rose Tavern m Covent 
Garden, made some Noise, which offendmg some Gentlemen that were in an adjacent 
Room, one of them lookt out and spoke some words, which the Players retorting, a 
Quarrel ensu’d and several Swords were drawn, and Mr Horden^ the Player was kiUed 
in the Scuffle, in which the Gentlemen fled, but Capt Burgis, who was lately Tryed for 
Killing Mr Fane,® being of the Company, was taken and Committed, and yesterday the 
Coroners Inquest sate upon the Body, but had not given in their Verdict last Night. 

Post Boy, Oct 15-17, 1696. 

On Tuesday Mr Pits was Tryed at the Old Baily, for being in company when Hording 
the Player was killed, and was Acquitted 

Post Man, Saturday, May 23-26, describes how Capt. Burgess, then a 
prisoner in the gatehouse for the murder of Horden, made his keeper 
drunk, was rescued from him by ten sparks and so escaped. He was 
finally pardoned by the King (Luttrell, iv, p 312 ) 

Protestant Mercury, Sept 7-9, 1696 

Last night dyed Mr. Noaks, the famous Comedian, some miles out of Town, and ’tis 
said, has left a considerable Estate, tho’ he has not frequented the Play-house con- 
stantly for some years.® 

Flying Post, Thursday, May 19-21, 1698. 

On Wednesday Night last, one Mr Davenant, formerly belongmg to the Play-House 
in Covent Garden, being late abroad, upon his return home to his House in the end of 
Grays-Inn-Lane next the Fields, heard some noise m his Yard, and opening his back 
Door, three Fellows, whom he believed to be Dutchmen by their Speech, having got 
over the Yard Wall, came up to him with drawn Swords, against whom he made a 
defence, but one of them run his Sword into his Right side, and he crymg Murder, the 
People of the House came runnmg down Stairs, about Two a Clock in the Mornmg, and 
two Dutchmen being discovered m or near Red-Lion-Fields a little after, were seized on 
suspicion, and next Morning being had before a Justice were committed to Newgate. 

Flying Post, Saturday, May 21-24, 1698 

The corps of Mr Davenant, who was murdered in his House in Grays Inn Lane, was 
honourably mterr’d on Sunday night last under St Brides Church in Fleetstreet.^ 


^ See Luttrell, O'p cit , iv, pp 61, 63, 126 Hildebrand Horden. ‘Anther of a Play, call’d 
Neglected Virtue, or The Unhappy Conqueror, a Tragedy He was an Actor of considerable 
Note, but was killed about the seventh Year of his Appearance’, Giles Jacob, Poetical 
Register, 1719, i, p. 291 Prof Nicoll, A History of Restoration Drama, 1928, p 364, 
gives this play to Charles Hopkins In the dedication to Hon Sir John Smith Bt. Horden 
speaks of its ill success and declares that it is none of his own upon which statement Gildon, 
Lives of the English Dramatick Poets, 1698, p 165 comments ‘and in that he’s much in the 
Right, for all the Comical Part is taken out of Fletcher ’ The play was acted at D L. 1696 

2 For a report of his duel with Pane, see Post Man, April 11-14, 1696, and for his sub- 
sequent sentence, Post Man, April 23-25 

® Accordmg to Colley Cibber Nokes died ‘about the same year’ as Mountfort and Leigh, 
i.e 1692 The D N B, gives this date with a question mark. He probably died at Tottendge 
where he had an estate. 

^ The Rev A Taylor, Vicar of St Brides, kindly writes in answer to my enquiry that the 
name in the register is Ralph Davenant. He was a son of Sir William Davenant and became 
Treasurer of the United Companies 1684. See Luttrell, op, cit , iv, p 382. 
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III . The Gentleman’s Jovbnal 

Jan 1691/2, p 6 

‘Now I speak of Music I must tell you that we shall have speedily a New Opera^ 
wherein something very surpnsmg is promised us, Mr Purcel who joyns to the 
Delicacy and Beauty of the Italian way, the Graces and Gayety of the French, com^ 
poses the Music as he hath done for the Prophetess, and the last Opera called King 
Arthur,^ which hath been plaid several times the last Month Other Nations bestow 
the name of Opera only on such Plays whereof every word is sung But experience 
hath taught us that our English gemus will not rellish that perpetual Singing . .But ' 
our English Gentlemen, when their Ear is satisfy’ d, are desirous to have their mind 
pleas’d, and Music and Dancing industriously intermix’d with Comedy or Tragedy. I 
have often observed that the Audience is no less attentive to some extraordinary 
Scenes of passion or mirth, than to what they call Beaux Endroits, or the most 
ravishmg part of the Musical Performance. . But this shows that what is unnatural, as 
are Plays altogether sung, will soon make one uneasy, which Comedy or Tragedy can 
never do unless they be bad ’ 

The article continues with a description of operas in Venice 

‘They have little or no Machines there; their Decorations and Cloaths are but mean, 
and their Stages but ill Illuminated, but their Music makes amends for the rest. Yet 
tho strangers cannot but admire it, they find as Mr Dryden ingeniously observes upon 
another subject, that it is not pleasant to be tickled too long, and wish for the con- 
clusion usually before the Opera be half done ’ 

We have had a new Comedy this last Month, call’d The Wives Excuse: Or, Cuckolds 
make themselves It was written by Mr Southern, who made that caU’d Sir Anthony 
Love, which you and all the Town have lik’d so well I will send you the Wives 
Excuse, as soon as it come out in Print, which wiU be very speedily. And tho’ the 
Town hath not been so kmd to this last, as to the former,® I do not doubt but you will 
own that it will bear a Beading, which some that meet with a better Fate too often do 
not , some that must be granted to be good Judges, commend the purity of its language.'* 
The Indian Emperor® hath been reviv’d and play’d many times, and we are to have 
very suddenly a Tragedy and a Comedy You have often ask’d me, who was the 
Author of that, call’d the Gordian Knot unty’d,® and wondered, with many more, why 
it was never prmted I hear that Gentleman who writ lately a most ingenious Dialogue 
concemmg Women, now translated mto French, is the Author of that witty Play, and 
it IS almost a Sm in him to keep It and his Name from the World 

The Merry Wives of Windsor, an old Play, hath been reviv’d, and was play’d the 
last day of the year 

Feb 1692, Licensed Feb 12, p 26. 

1 send you the Marriage-hater match’d, a new Comedy by Mr Durfey,’ it hath met 
with very good success, havmg been plaid six days together, and is a diverting Play 

* The Fairy Qmen, see post, p 456. 

2 Dryden’s King Arthur, D G late May 1691. See Dryden, The Dramatic Works, ed. M. 
Summers, 1931, vi, p 234 London Gazette advertises it June 4-8, 1691, as ‘performed’ 

® Jacob says of Sir Anthony Love ‘This play was acted with great applause.’ Poetical 
Register, i, p 246 

* Jacob, op. cit , I, p 246, remarks on it. 

® M. Summers (Dryden, i, p 252) notes this revival. 

® An unprmted play not mentioned by Genest or NioolL The Stage Cyclopaedia, 1909, 
queries its being acted ui 1691 

’ Gildon in a letter prefixed to the play, 1692, says that the throng of spectators on the 
stage and the efforts of an opposite faction ‘must needs have damn’d it, had it not by the 
Force and Vigour of its own Worth rais’d itself the second day with the general Applause of 
all that saw it’. i 
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Mr Dryden has compleated a new Tragedy, intended shortly for the Stage, wherein 
he hath done a great unfortunate Spartan no less justice than Roman Anthony met 
with in his All for Love Mr Dryden makes his Spartans, m this, speak as manly 
Heroic Lacedaemonians these more than Romans ought to speak, and since I am 
certain of your assent, at least, to my Faith, I shall be bold to add. That though I 
cannot but grant that Cleomenes alone could be Author of his own glorious Per- 
formances, yet I am most confident that their intire Lustre will be fully mamtained by 
Mr Dryden’s Lively Descriptions, and Mr Batterton’s Natural Imitation ^ 

March 1691/2, Licensed March 9, p 9. 

We have had lately a new Play, called, The Innocent Impostors. It hath been acted 
four times, Mr Shadwell Poet-Laureat, usher’d it in to the Stage. It is said that the 
Author of it IS not one of the Laity therefore since he desires not to be known, I shall 
not presume to let you know his Name, tho the Play bemg Historical, and altogether 
of the Tragick kmd, and withal treated with all the decency imagmable, can never be 
inglorious to its ingenious Author. 

The History of Cams Marius^ is to be revived on Wednesday next, and after Easter 
we are to have a New Opera, and Mr Dryden’s Cleomenes very shortly. 

April 1692, Licensed April 13, p 21 

The Tray tor, ^ an old Tragedy, hath not only been reviv’d the last Month, but also 
been reprinted with Alterations and Amendments* It was suppos’d to be Shirly’s, but 
he only usher’d it on to the Stage, the Authour of it was one Mr Rivers a Jesuit, who 
wrote it in his Confinement in Newgate, where he died It hath always been esteemed 
a very good Play, by the best Judges of Dramatic Writmg 

Mr Banks hath writ a Tragedy call’d the Innocent Usurper, wherem I am told, that 
he hath treated the History of the Lady Jane Grey, with the same success as that of 
Queen Anne Boulen m his Virtue Betray’d, and thatof the Earl of Essexinhis Unhappy 
Favorite. However, there being some reasons which hmder it from appearmg on the 
Stage, he designs to submit it to the Judgment of every Impartial Reader, and it will 
speedily appear in print ® 

I was in hopes to have given you in this Letter an account of the Acting of Mr 
Dryden’s Cleomenes; It was to have appear’d upon the Stage on Saturday last, and 
you need not doubt but that the Town was big with Expectation of the performance, 
but Orders came from her Majesty to hmder its bemg Acted, so that none can tell 
when it shall be play’d The Opera whereof I wrote to you, will be hasten’d upon this 
account 

May 1692, Licensed May 14, p 17. 

I told you in my last, that none could then tell when Mr Dryden’s Cleomenes® 
would appear; since that time, the Innocence and Merit of the Play have rais’d it 
several emment Advocates, who have prevailed to have it Acted, and you need not 
doubt but it has been with great applause 

^ See M Summers, Dryden, v, p. 294. 

^ The Rape or. The Innocent Impostors by Dr Nicholas Brady, D D. For Shadwell’s 
part in gettmg the play produced, see The Works of Thomas Shadwell, ed. M. Summers, 
1927, 1 , pp. ocxxix-ooxxxi London Gazette advertises pubhcation April 28-May 2 

® Otway’s tragedy was reprmted 1692. 

* This play had been frequently revived between 1660-82, the Traytor being considered 
one of Mohun’s best parts. Hn the Year 1692 it was reviv’d, under the Title of the Tragedy 
of Armidea ’ Jacob, op, c%t,, i, p. 297 G%ty Mercury advertises pubhcation, July 4, 1692. 

® It was not pubhshed until 1694. In a dedication dated Oct 1693, Banks complams that 
the play had been written ten years before. 

® Mr Summers gives the date of production as 12 or 13 April. Dryden, op. vi, p 244. 
‘This Play was acted with great Applause, notwithstanding it was misrepresented by some 
of Mr Dryden’s Enemies at Court ’ Jacob, op. cit,, i, p. 85. 
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A letter in verse to Dryden and a long critique of the play follow. 
Extracts from the latter have been quoted m Dryden, The Dramatic 
Works, ed M Summers, v, p 294. 

May 1692, p 26. 

The OPERA of which I have spoke to you in my former hath at last appear’d, and 
continues to be represented daily, it is call’d. The Fairy Queen ^ The Drama is 
origmally Shakespears, the Music and Decorations are extraordmary I have heard 
the Dances commended, and without doubt the whole is very entertaining 
We are promised Mr Crown’s Regulus, before the Long Vacation, As also a Comedy 
by Mr Shadwell, whose Genius for that sort of Poetry, is sufficiently known to the 
Ingenious 

June 1692, Licensed July 17, p 18. 

Regulus, 2 with the Factions of Carthage, by Mr Crown, was acted the last week, 
that Tragedy is intermix’d with a vein of Comedy You have seen his Works in both 
Terence tells us, Dubiam fortunam esse scenicam, and if that great Author had 
occasion to complain, those of our Age may well comfort themselves if the Town 
deceives their expectation 

July 1692, Licensed July 20, p. 24 

' We have had no new Play since Regulus, and ’tis very likely that we shall have none 
till the next Term. 

Oct 1692, p. 24 

Henry the Second, King of England, A new Play, by the Author of that call’d 
Edward the Third,® which gave such universal satisfaction, hath been acted several 
times with applause. It is a Tragedy with a mixture of Comedy . . Had you seen it 
acted, you would own that an Evening is pass’d very agreeably, when at a Repre- 
sentation of that pleasing Piece 

We are promis’d a Comedy by Mr ShadweU^ in a short time, and two or three Plays 
after that, which will be a pleasing Entertainment for us this Winter. 

Hov. 1692, p. 21. 

Passages announcing the deaths of Shadwell and Mountfort are quoted m The 
Dramatic Works of Thomas Shadwell, ed M Summers, i, p. ccxliv 

Dec 1692, p 15 

We are like to be without new Plays this month and the next, the death of Mr 
Mountfort, and that of Mr Leigh® soon after him being partly the cause of this delay. 
The first that is promised us is a Comedy by Mr Southern, whose Plays are written 
with too much Politeness and Wit, not to be read by you with uncommon pleasure 

^ An operatic adaptation of A Midsummer Nighfs Dream, attributed to Elkanah Settle 
Downes says it was superior to King Arthur and The Prophetess in ornaments and that ‘ The 
Court and Town were wonderfully satisfy’d with it, but the expenses in settmg it out being 
so great, the Company got very little by it’. Op ciU, p. 42 London Gazette advertises it 
May 5-7 

® This play was not published until over a year later. London Gazette advertises it Nov. 
5-13, 1693, though the title-page is dated 1694. See post, p 457 
® Attributed to John Bancroft Jacob says of Henry II, ‘this met with good success’, 
op cit, I, p. 9, London Gazette advertises publication Nov. 24-28, 1692. 

* The Volunteers produced posthumously Nov 1692 London Gazette advertises publica- 
tion Dec. 15-19. 

® William Mountfort and Anthony Leigh, actors 
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Vol n, Jan 1692/3, p. 28. 

A Duke and no Duke,^ being often acted now, and scarce, is reprinted, witb the 
addition of a curious Preface, by our Laureat, concerning Farce 

Mr Southerne’s New Comedy, call’d. The Maid’s last Prayers, or Any rather than 
fail, was acted the 3d time this evenmg, and is to be acted again to morrow It dis- 
covers much knowledge of the Town in its Author, and its Wit and purity of Diction 
are particularly commended 

Mr Congreve hath written a Comedy, which will be acted in a little time, and is 
to be call’d. The Old Batchelor 

Feb 1692/3, p 61 

The success of Mr Congreve’s Old Batchelor^ has been so extraordinary, that I can 
tell you nothmg new of that Comedy, you have doubtless read it before this, since it 
has been already printed thrice ^ And indeed the Wit which is diffus’d through it, 
makes it lose but few of those Charms in the Perusal, which yield such pleasure in the 
Representation Mr Congreve will m some time give us another play; you may judge 
by this how acceptable it will be 

We have had since a Comedy, call’d, the Wary Widow, or Sir Noisy Parrot, by 
Henry Higden Esq, I send you here the Prologue to it by Sir Charles Sedley, and you 
are too great an Admirer of Shakespeare, not to assent to the Praises given to the 
Fruits of his rare Genius, of which I may say as Ovid to Graecmus, 

Quos prior est mirata, sequens Theatra sonant 

The prologue follows. 

After Easter will be acted a new Comedy by Mr Durfy 
April 1693, p 130. 

Since my last we have had a Comedy by Mr Durfey, ’tis called the Richmond 
Heiress or a Woman once in the Right ^ And smce that another by Mr George Powell, 
call’d a very good Wife,® which hath already been acted five times 

Regulus, Or the Factions of Carthage, a Play by Mr Crowne, of which I spoke to 
you in some of my former, is now in the Press,® as also the Wary Widow, or Sir 
Noisy Parrot, a Comedy by Henry Higdon Esq; which will be speedily published 

May 1693, p. 168 

We have had since my last a new Comedy called The Female Vertuosos,® something 
in it was borrowed from Molieres Femmes Savantes, and as it hath Wit and Humour, 
it cannot but please in the perusal, as in the representation 

Nov 1693, p 374 

Mr Durfey’s Richmond Heiress has been Revis’d, and Acted several times, with 
Alterations and Amendments We are to have this Wmter a Play by him, call’d Don 
Quixote. 

^ Tate’s alteration of Aston Cockain’s Trapolin A Supposed Fnnce, originally printed 
1685 

2 ‘This Comedy was acted with a general Applause ’ Jacob, op, cit , i, p 42 

® The 3rd edition is advertised in the London Gazette, March 23'-27. 

* Nicoll gives production date as c. Feb 1692/3, op cit , p 361 Easter Sunday fell on 
April 16 so that it must have been acted after the middle of the month 

® Gildon, A Comparison Between the Two Stages, p 24, has the following ‘Ramb. What 
was its Fate’ Sull. Damn’d, damn’d, as it deserved’, but this was evidently untrue smce 
Powell in his dedication speaks of the ‘unexpected success of this Play.’ 

® See ante, p 456, note 2 

’ London Gazette advertises it ‘As it was lately Acted’, May 29-June 1, 1693 

® Jacob, op, city I, p 275. ‘Acted at the Queens Theatre [D.G ] with Applause. London 
Gazette advertises it June 22-26, 1693. By Thomas Wright 
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The Tragedy by Mr Banks, which I told you was printed, has been lately publish’d, 
it’s call’d The Innocent Usurper, or the Lady Jane Grey ^ We are impatiently expect- 
ing a Play by Mr Dryden, ’tis of the Nature of his Spanish Fryar 

We are also to have a Tragedy by Mr Southern, a Comedy by Mr Crown, and the 
Tragedy of P 5 nrrhus, by Mr I need not say any thing of Mr Congreve’s Double- 
Dealer,® (the only new Play smce my last) after the Character which Mr Dryden has 
given of it ^ 

Followed by lines to Congreve by Wm. Dove. 

Jan /Peb. 1694, p. 26. 

Whatever Mr Dryden writes spreads so soon every where, that I can tell you no 
news of his Love Triumphant, or Nature will prevail smce that Play has been printed 
long enough to have reach’d your hands before this, and I do not doubt, but that 
when you did read it, particularly the serious Scenes, you wisht that it might not be, 
as he intends, his last. 

March 1694, p. 63. 

Mr Southern’s new Play call’d The Fatal Marriage, or, The Innocent Adultery,® has 
been so kindly receiv’d, that you are by this time no stranger to its merit As the 
world has done it justice, and it is above my praise, I need not expatiate on that 
subject. 

’Tis not altogether strange for a Play to be less kindly receiv’d immediately after 
one that has deservedly mgross’d all the Applause which the Town can well bestow in 
some time on new Dramatic Entertamments Perhaps Mr Settle may partly impute 
to this, the want of success of a new Tragedy of his which was lately acted, ’tis called. 
The Ambitious Slave; or. The Generous Revenge.® 

May 1694, p. 134. 

We have had two new Comedies since my last, the first call’d Have at all, or the 
Midnight Adventure, by Mr Joseph WiUiams;^ the other call’d The Married Beau,® or 
the curious Impertinent, by Mr Crown, already acted many times. Mr Durfey’s Don 
Quixot,® which is impatiently expected, is to be the next. 

June 1694. 

The first Part of Mr Durfey’s Don Quixote was so well received, that we have had a 
second Part of that Comical History^® acted lately, which doubtless must be thought as 
entertainmg as the first; smce m this hot season it could brmg such a numerous 
audience. 

^ Term Catalogues, June 1694, n, p. 611. Title-page is dated 1694. 

® By Charles Hopkins Nicoll dates the production c. Aug 1695 London Gazette 
advertises it as Acted at L.I F. Aug. 22-26, 1695 and L.I F. did not open until April 30, 
1695 

® Jacob, op. c%t , I, p. 43. ‘This Play did not meet with the Encouragement as the former; 
neither had it equal Success with any of Mr Congreve’s latter Dramatick Pieces ’ 

* The hues ‘To my Dear Friend, Mr Congreve on His Comedy, call’d The Double-Dealer’ 
were prefixed to the play which seems already to have been pubhshed by Nov, London 
Gazette advertises it Dec. 4-7, 1693, title-page has 1694 

® Jacob, op, e%t , i, p 246. ‘This Play appear’d on the Stage with vast Applause, the 
Distress bemg extreamly movmg.’ London Gazette advertises it March 19-22. 

® Jacob, op, G%t,f I, p. 222. ‘This play met with but ill Success ’ 

’ Not mentioned by Genest or NicoIl Stage Gychpaedia says it was not prmted 

® Jacob, op cit , I, p 55 ‘This is esteem’d a good Play, and has been often acted with 
general Approbation ’ London Gazette advertises it June 14-18. 

® Jacob, op at , i, p 9. ‘This Play was acted with very great Applause.’ 

^0 Ihid ‘This Play was likewise acted with Applause ’ London Gazette advertises songs of 
Pt. II, July 2-5 and July 19-23. 
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Oct /Nov. 1694, p 276. 

I have only just room to tell you, that we have had a new Comedy by Mr Ravens - 
croft, ’tis call’d. The Canterbury Jests, or a Bargam Broken.^ 

We are promised several Other new Plays shortly Here are some Verses on a Poet 
whose old ones are still most acceptable to the Town, tho they want the Charms of 
Novelty 

On Shakespear by Mr. 

Shakespear, the Prop and Glory of the Stage, 

Adorn’d a rough and charms a polish’d Age, 

True as the Life the vocal Pamter Drew, 

Yet the nice Paths of Learnmg never knew. 

His matchless works proceeded from his Wit, 

The learned proud to read, and copy what he writ. 

Each Ime the force of manly Sence displays. 

In equal Words he mighty Thoughts arrays. 

And, taught by Nature above Art to write. 

Scorns his dull Critics and their feeble Spight. 

Oh could but Anthony or Brutus know 

What words and thoughts his Imes on them bestow. 

Amaz’d they’d blush to find themselves outdone, 

Yet thank the Poet, and their Pictures own 
How great is he by whose creatmg Mmd 
Great Romans greater than themselves we find ^ 

How well the Bard, to his unrivall’d Praise, 

Could manage Souls and every Passion raise ! 

Hark ^ how bold Brutus do’s harangue the crowd, 

Moves the dull Rout, till it assents aloud 
Now hear how Anthony o’re Caesar mourns, 

And on his Foes the ragmg Tempest turns ’ 

Seemg how the daring Chiefs with heat debate, 

With Flegm reflect, and struglmg still with fate 
Those last of Romans, more than Men m all. 

Not to outlive their Countries Freedom, fall. 

Such scenes let Shakespear’s snarling Critics, write. 

And cease to bark till they have Teeth to bite. 


London. 


Sybil Rosenbeld. 


^ The Canterbury Quests, 


2 The Contents’ Table gives Mr C. 



EONSARD’S POETIC GROWTH^ 

II 

1550 TO 1560. 

Two or three months after the appearance of Les Quatre 'premiers hvres 
des Odes, that is to say m April, 1550, Ronsard published a new Pindaric 
ode, Ode de la Paix Au Roi (ii, 77) ^ m celebration of the recently signed 
treaty between France and England The ode, which in the 1552 edition 
was put at the head of the volume, is very long, and poetically quite 
umnterestmg. It contains many imitations from Pindar, all from the 
Pythian odes, including a long myth of 200 Imes, in which Ronsard 
sketches in broad outline the legend of Francus, the son of Hector, the 
ancestor of the Kings of France He hmts that, if he is encouraged, he 
will make him the hero of an epic poem But he warns the King bluntly 
that he expects some return for his work No benefice, in short, no 
Franciade, The fame of the King’s ancestors has been buried by envious 
time, the glory of his father alone survives, because he loved poetry. 

For nearly a year Ronsard was silent. Then in March or April, 1651® he 
contributed four odes, one bemg a translation of a Latin ode by Daurat 
to LeTomheaudeMarguentede Valois, edited by his friend Nicolas Demsot, 
pamter and poet, who lived for three years in this country as tutor to the 
daughters of the Protector Somerset. The third of these odes has this 
much of interest that it ends with the lines: 

Et fay que devant mon Prince 
Desormais plus ne me pmce 
La tenaiUe de Melm 

When it was reprinted in September, 1552, Ronsard, with a view to a 
reconciliation with Saint-Gelais, altered the last line to 'le caquet des 
envieux’. The last of the four odes, Aux cendres de Marguerite de Valois. 
Ode pastorale (L. ii, 404) has considerable charm The ‘shepherds’ are 
charged to pay an annual homage to their queen m words which recall 
Be Velection de son sipulcre. But especially noticeable is the ease and 
skill with which Ronsard handles his six-lmed stanza of heptasyllables: 

Aux rais cornuz de la Lune 
Assemblez sous la nuict brune 

1 Continued from Mod Lang Mev xxix (1934), No. 1 

® M Laumonier knows only four copies, of winch one is m the Bibl. Sainte-Genevi^ve, 
one in his own library, one m that of Baron Janies de Rothschild (Cat Picot i, 472) and a 
fourth at Grenoble 

® The dedication is dated March 25. 1561. 
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Vos Naiades et vos Bieux, 

Et avecque voz Dryades 
Donnez lui dix miUe aubades 
Du flageol melodieux. 

M. Laumonier calls attention to the resemblances between this ode and 
Marot’s eclogue on the death of Louise of Savoy, Margaret’s mother. In 
both poems are passages evidently inspired by Virgil’s eclogues, in Marot’s 
by the tenth and in Ronsard’s by the fifth. M. Laumonier also notes that 
the general tone of the odes of the Tomheau is less pagan and more 
Christian than in Ronsard’s first volume, and that there is no trace in 
them of Pmdarism He suggests, very plausibly, that this change was 
due to the representations of friends, who advised bnin to temper his cult 
of antiquity with respect for the tradition of his French predecessors. 

Ronsard, however, though he might write a pastoral in the manner of 
Marot, had not entirely abandoned his allegiance to Pindar. In July, 
1550 — this IS M Laumonier’s suggested date — he wrote a longer and 
more ambitious Pindaric ode than any that he had written before. It 
contams 816 Imes divided mto 24 triads, and is addressed to Michel de 
I’Hospital, the future Chancellor of France, who had recently been 
appomted Chancellor to Margaret, the sister of Henri II.^ It was an 
expression of gratitude for the support that he had given to the poet in his 
quarrel with Saint-Gelais. Contrary to the practice of Pmdar, Ronsard 
plunges at once into the myth, which occupies no less than 18 triads. It 
tells how Jupiter, at a banquet of the gods, havmg been entranced by 
three Orphic legends sung by the Muses, gave them at Calliope’s request 
the power of enchantmg the world with harmony, together with full 
sovereignty over poets and poetry. In the 13th and 14th triads and the 
strophe of the 15th Ronsard puts m the mouth of Jupiter an exposition 
of that theory, derived from Plato, oifureur jpoiUgue to which I called 
attention m my former article. In all this part of the ode there are 
passages of considerable beauty, especially the description of the palace 
of Oceanus, the giver of the banquet, under the sea,^ and Calliope’s 
prayer.^ As the Muses, their request havmg been granted, leave the 
palace, Ronsard mvokes them on his own behalf* 

Dieu vous gard, jeunesse divme, 

Rechauflfez moy T affection 
De tordre les plys de ceste Hyime 
Au mieux de leur perfection 

Donnez moy le SQavoir d’eslire 
Les vers qui S 9 avent contenter, 

Et mignon des Graces, chanter 
Mon Framion sur vostre Ljnre » 

^ L II, 119 ^ Epode iv and strophe v ® Triad xi. 
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Though thjs great ode was written in 1550, it was not printed till September 
or October, 1552,^ when it was ]omed to the five odes mentioned above 
and five others to form the Fifth Book of Odes, part of a volume entitled 
Les Amours de P de Ronsard Vandomois, Ensemble Le cinqmesme de ses 
Odes} 

The Amours, which occupy less than half the volume (103 pages out of 
239), are a sequence of love-sonnets m honour of Cassandre, who in 
November, 1546, had married Jean Peigne, Seigneur de Pre At the 
begmning of the volumes are portraits of Ronsard and Cassandre, which 
M. Laumonier believes to be the work of Nicolas Denisot Thus Ronsard 
proclaims himself as the Petrarch of France with Cassandre for his 
Laura. He was not, indeed, the first Frenchman to write a sonnet- 
sequence in imitation of Petrarch, for, besides Du Bellay’s Olive, of 
which a second and enlarged edition appeared in 1550, another friend, 
Pontus de Tyard, had published his Erreurs amoureuses in 1549, the same 
year as OUve, and a contmuation m 1551 But Ronsard did not believe 
that either of his predecessors had really learnt 4’art de bien Petrar- 
quiser Had he himself learnt it^ The general verdict is that, though he 
has learnt the outward signs of the Petrarchan code, that is to say, of 
the Petrarchan attitude to unrequited love, he is wholly alien to its 
spirit. It could not have been otherwise. What was there in common 
between a man, whose love was chiefly of the senses and neither deep nor 
constant, and a man whose love was true and abidmg and was mostly of the 
mind and soul?^ When Ronsard is praising the physical beauties of his 
mistress, he is at least smcere, though he is often grossly sensual. But 
when he is enlargmg on her mental and moral virtues, or reiteratmg 
vows of eternal constancy, he is merely expressing feelings which are not 
his own but Petrarch’s. The only two qualities that redeem a sequence of 
love-sonnets from its inevitable defect of monotony are passion, which 
may be imagmary so long as it is imagmative, and sincerity. Petrarch’s 
sonnets are the smcere record of a true love-story with all its alternating 
moods of joy and melancholy, of discontent and resignation. Ronsard’s 
sonnets for H61fene are the record of a less lofty love, of a love tarnished 
by vanity and desire, but they are at any rate a true record, and as such 
engage our mterest and sympathy. But in the Amours de Cassandre, 
lackmg, as they do, both passion and smcerity, the monotony is un- 

^ The printing was finished on September 30 

2 There is a copy m the Bihl. mumc%pale of Orleans and an imperfect one in the Brit. 
Mus. C 57 a 31 (1) 

® See Eligie a Cassandre, published m the Bocage of 1554 (L, i, 110). 

* This IS admirably worked out by M Laumomer in Ronsard poite lyr%que, pp 477-513. 
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relieved. We must not, however, be blmd to the merits of individual 
sonnets or fail to appreciate the skill with which. Ronsard reproduces the 
conventions of Petrarch and his followers. And he succeeds in this, not so 
much by direct imitation, for comparatively few of the sonnets are direct 
imitations, even in part, but because he was saturated with his model’s 
poetry. In fact, as M. Laumonier pomts out,^ the odes and songs in 
which he has Petrarchised are much more m the tradition of the Cam- 
oniere than some of the sonnets, as for mstance the chanson^ Las, je 
n'eusse jamais pense, which immediately follows the Amours. 

It IS significant that among the best sonnets m the volume are those in 
which Ronsard refers to his home — ^the purest source of his inspiration — 
as, for example, Saincte GasUne, heureuse secretaire (cxxxii; L. i, 80), Je te 
hay peuple (xciii, L i, 59), En ce pandant que^ tufrappes an hut (cxxxiii; 
L ij 81), and Quand ces beaulx yeulx jugeront queje meure (In, L. i, 30). 
Not so good, to my mind, is del, airs, et vents (Ivii , L. i, 32), in which m the 
manner of the Italian sonneteers he apostrophises m detail the beauties 
of nature round his home ^ In another sonnet of considerable merit he 
regards his mistress m the light of a theme for his immortal verse, as a 
rival to Petrarch’s Laura. It is worth quoting as an expression of Ron- 
sard’s confidence in his high destiny: 

Que n’ay-je, Dame, et la plume et la grace 
Divine autant que 3 ’ay la volontA 
Par mes escritz tu seroys surmonte, 

Vieil enchanteur des vieulz roohers de Thrace ^ 

Plus hault encor que Pindare, ou qu’ Horace, 

J’appenderoys £ ta divmit 6 
Un hvre enfl 6 de telle gravit 6 ^ 

Que Du Bellay lui quitteroyt la place. 

Si vive encor Laure par TUmvers 
Ne fuit volant dessus les Tusques vers, 

Que nostre siecle heureusement estime, 

Comme ton nom, honneur des vers fran 9 oys, 

Hault elev 6 par le vent de ma voix 
S’en voleroyt sus Faisle de ma rime.® 

Indispensable themes of the Petrarchan sonnet-sequence are descrip- 
tions of the physical charms of the beloved one and of her mental and moral 
virtues, and Ronsard readily follows the prevailing fashion. Too often he 
gives us a mere catalogue of beauties — hair like gold, eyes like stars, a 
mouth of coral, teeth of pearl, complexion of lilies and roses, breath 


1 Op mt , pp. 483-5. 

^ Altered m 1578 to Pendant, Balf. It is well translated by Cary. 
® Petrarch set the fashion with Lieti fiori efehci (cxi). 

* Orpheus. ® No Ixiv (L i, 35), 
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sweeter than Eastern perfumes.^ But sometimes lie confines himself to 
the praise of a single feature, as in Soit que son or se crespe lentement 
(Ixxvi, L. 1, 44), where the picture of Cassandre’s golden tresses, arranged 
now in one way now in another, really appeals to the imagmation So 
does another sonnet, Qmvouldra noyr (liii, L. i, 31), in which the poet, 
after praising Cassandre’s beauty, majesty, gentleness and other virtues 
in general terms, represents her as a goddess whom it is bliss to behold and 
for love of whom it is greater bliss to die ^ 

Those sonnets too in which Ronsard associates some place, a house or a 
meadow, with his love, are happily inspired because they record an 
emotion which was once no doubt a very real one. Such are Veufve 
maison des heaulx yeulx de Madame (cli, L i, 89) and Voyci le boys, que ma 
sainte Angelette (cxxi; L i, 80) ^ Eonsard’s first sight of Cassandre is the 
theme of another sonnet, perhaps the most exquisite of the whole volume, 
Gomme un chevreml (lix; L i, 29) But it is an almost literal translation 
of the third sonnet of Bembo’s Le R%me^ 

At the end of the volume, after the Fifth Book of the Odes, comes a 
piece, not mentioned on the title-page, entitled Les Bacchanales ou le 
Folastnss%me Voyage d^HeTcue%l pres Paris (L. v, 213). It celebrates an 
excursion, which Jean Dorat and his pupils of the College of Coqueret 
made in July, 1549, to Arcueil, a few miles south of Paris on the Bievre. 
It has a special interest in that it gives us the names of Ronsard’s fellow- 
students who shared has enthusiasms, and to whom he gave the name of 
the Brigade ? 

Dieu gard la S 9 avante troppe, 

Calhope 

Grave au ciel votre renom, 

Bellay, Baif et encores 
Toy qui dores 

r La France en Tor de ton nom 

But the poem is so well known that it need not be discussed here I will 
only call attention to the masterly ease with which Ronsard carries on 
the lively movement of this gay and joyous ode, and with what grace and 
precision he handles its dancing measure. The metre is a five-lme stanza 

1 As for instance, Ny ce coral (xcv, L i, 60), (Eml, qm mes ^Uurs (cv, L i, 65) and Ce rts 
fhi8 doulx (cx, L I, 68) Cp Bembo, Le Rime, xiv Du Bellay mocks at this habit in his 
Contra les Petrarqmstes, See 11 17-20 
® The octet is imitated from Petrarch^s Qual donna attende (com). 

® M Laumonier refers to Bembo’s Amor che meco dei diversi (by pupils of Bembo) 

I and IV, 1546-7 There is no evident borrowing jfrom the sonneteers of the fifteenth century 
to whom Maurice Sc^ve owes so much for lines 5-12, but 10-12, as he points out, are inspired 
by Petrarch (sonnet Ixxvi). 

^ M. Laumomer notes ten imitations from Bembo in the First Book of the Amours 
Ronsard is also indebted to Rime (Le Rime, xii). 

5 In 1684 30 stanzas were suppressed and at least four names disappeared with them 
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of heptasyllables and trisyllables (7f 3f 7ni 7f^ 7m). It is used by 

Marot for his translation of the 38th Psalm As this is a penitential psalm, 
one of those appointed by our Church for Ash Wednesday, he could not 
have chosen a more unsuitable metre, whereas for Eonsard’s theme the 
choice could not have been bettered 

In one respect the volume of 1552 shows a distmct advance on that of 
1550, and that is in sureness of touch both as regards language and 
metre. Alike m the Pmdaric ode to Michel de THospital, the pastoral 
ode on Margaret of Navarre, the love-sonnets to Cassandre and Le 
Voyage d'Hercueil, each with its widely different treatment, Ronsard 
proves himself to be a skilled craftsman, perfectly at home Yet the 
Voyage must have been written as early as 1549, the two odes accordmg 
to M. Laumonier m 1550, while the same authority thinks it probable 
that the earliest sonnets date as far back as 1547.^ If these dates are 
correct — and M. Laumonier gives very good reasons for them — even 
though the great majority of the sonnets may belong to 1650 and 1551 
they show that whatever weakness of execution there was m Ronsard’s 
earliest volume the practice of his art had greatly improved his skill, and 
that in the very year of its publication he handled his tools no longer as 
an apprentice but as a master. 

In January, 1553, as the result of the friendly diplomacy of Michel de 
FHospital and Jean Morel, a reconciliation took place between Ronsard 
and Melm de Saint-Gelais, the latter actmg not only for himself but for 
the older school in general In order to propitiate his opponents Ronsard 
had undertaken to suppress the prefaces to his first volume, to abstain 
from strange novelties m his verse: to write a friendly ode to Samt- 
Gelais; and to omit the six stanzas of the Ode to Margaret of Savoy in 
the Fifth Book which disclosed Samt-Gelais’s malicious attitude towards 
Ronsard at Court.^ All these promises were in due course fulfilled. 
About March, 1553, a new edition of the first four books of odes ap-* 
peared,^ m which both prefaces were suppressed and also two odes 
(ii, XXI and iv, ii) in which the ignorance of the older school was attacked. 
Eighteen other odes were also omitted, but more than half of these were 
restored in later editions and only seven in all, mcluding ii, xxi and iv, ii, 
were definitely rejected. The same fate was shared by half of those in the 
Bocage, Among the definitely discarded odes are II est maintenant temps 
de ho%re (iii, iv), which, as we saw, is a clever mosaic from Horace (iv, iii), 

^ See sonnets xiv and xcvm. 

^ See P de Nolhac, Rev, d h%sL hit, yl ( 1899 ), pp, 351 -- 6 , where Le THospital’s Latin 
letter to Morel is printed and analysed, and P. Laumonier, Ronsard yoUe lynque, pp 90-3 

® Les Odes de P. de Ronsard Vendomois, Very rare 
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and tte short ode of two stanzas, m which he calls down vengeance on the 
thief who stole his favourite copy of that author, and two rather in- 
teresting odes from the Bocage, the early one A son luc (ii) and A un sien 
am fasche de smvre la court (xiii). There are only two new pieces in the 
volume, Fantaisie d sa dame and a sonnet to the same, m which the gold 
of her hair, the roses and lilies of her cheeks, the coral of her lips, and 
the ivory of her teeth (les blancs sommets de vos couteaux) are duly 
catalogued.^ 

Ronsard's next published work, entitled Invret de Folastrzes, appeared 
without the name of the author in April, 1553 ^ It comprised eight 
Folastries, Dithyrambes (a smgle poem), seventeen Epigrams, translated 
from the Greek Anthology, and two sonnets. Nearly all the Folastnes 
and the two sonnets are mdecent, some of them grossly so, and several of 
his friends, includmg, it is thought, Michel de THospital, gently re- 
monstrated with him Eonsard himself evidently thought that some 
apology was needed, for he has put on the title-page the well-known 
couplet of Catullus, Nam castum esse decet, a couplet hardly less appro- 
priate to Ronsard than to his Latm model. That he followed the advice of 
Du Bellay m the Deffence — ^Adopte moy,..ces coulans et mignars hende- 
casyllabes, a Texemple d’un Catulle, d’un Pontan et d’un Second — and 
took Catullus and his neo-Latin imitators as his model has been clearly 
shown by M. Laumonier. But it is characteristic of Ronsard that, 
unlike Catullus, he allows his pen to flow on unchecked. The first 
Folastne, for instance, which is more remarkable for triviality, mcludmg 
the exaggerated accumulation of dimmutives, than for mdecency, 
trickles on for 174 lines. 

We may pass on to a volume of greater mterest, the second edition of 
the Amours, which appeared in May.® Two of the sonnets in the origmal 
edition (hd and clvii) are suppressed, and there are 39 new ones. We find 
in the latter the same imitation m an exaggerated form of his model, the 
same enumeration of has mistress’s charms, the same attestation of his 
constancy, the same lamentation over his unhappy state. There are none 
of outstandmg merit, but one of the best and from its reference to the 
well-known portrait-painter, Pran§ois Clouet, one of the most interestmg 
IS the followmg* 

1 L VI, 88 This sonnet was omitted in 1560 

2 The prmting was linished on Apnl 20 There is a copy m the Arsenal library, and two or 
three other copies arc known 

* The pnntmg was finished on May 24 There is a copy m the Bib, Nat, and one in the 
Bnt. Mus C. 40 c 72 In the Mei da XVI^stcde, xii (1926), pp. 162 fE , M. Abel Lefranc 
points out that there are two distinct issues, both with the same aohevi dhmpnmer of May 
24, 1553 The Bib Nat has copies of both, the Bnt Mus only the later one. 
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Telle qu’eUe est, dedans ma souvenance 
Je la sen pemte, et sa bouche, et ses yens, 

Son dons regard, son parler gratieus, 

Son dons memtien, sa douce contenance. 

Un seul Janet, honneur de nostre Prance, 

Ue ses craions ne la portrairoit miens, 

Que d’un Archer le trait mgemens 
M’a pemt an ccenr sa vive remembrance. 

Dans le coeur donque an fond d’un diamant 
J’ai son portrait, que je suis plus aimant 
Que mon coeur mesme. 0 samte portraiture, 

De ce Janet Tartifice mourra 

Prap6 du tans, mais le tien demourra^ 

Pour estre vif apres ma sepulture.^ 

Of some merit and interest also is a sonnet whicli appears in M. de 
Nolliao’s Anthology (p. 81)^ with the jSxst Ime altered, greatly for the 
better, to : 

Plus que les Rois, leurs sceptres, et leur bien 

and with some other improvements, also made in 1578. We learn from it 
that Cassandre’s singmg to her own accompaniment on her lute was one 
of the charms which captivated her lover. 

The sonnets are followed by four odes. The first is in fulfilment of 
Eonsard’s promise to write a complimentary poem to Melm de Saint- 
Gelais. The second and third are remarkable for their pessimism and 
melancholy. The second is addressed to the well-known scholar, Marc- 
Antome de Muret, in whose Latm play of Juhus Caesar Montaigne 
acted at the College of Guyeime and who wrote the music for one of 
Ronsard’s Amours^ (xxxiv) and a commentary for this second edition. 
It is not really an ode, but a long poem m decasyllable couplets, and is 
entitled Les Isles Fortunees, It is an mvitation to Muret, in view of the 
Turkish peril that menaces Europe, of the lack of patronage for starving 
poets and of the pitiable condition generally of this wicked world, to sail 
with him and all their friends — ^thatisto say the Brigade — ^to the Fortunate 
Islands. 

Pour vivre heureus en Theur d’un si beau lieu. 

The next poem, addressed to the son of his publisher, the widow of 
Maurice de la Porte, is equally pessimistic. In lines borrowed from 

^ In 1678 this line was greatly improved mto Dedam le cceur le Uen me demowrra, 

® No ccvm (L I, 103). 

® Ponies cJmsies de Pomard, 1924. No cvu (L i, 54) 

^ There is a musical appendix to the Armurs of 1552, which is reproduced by Laumomer. 
It gives the music for four voices which Certon,Janequin andGoudimel,the chief professional 
musicians of the day, and Muret, an amateur, composed for six sonnets and three other 
pieces See C Comte and P. Laumomer, Bonsard et les musiciem du X VD 8%k,cley Rev, d^ hist, 
htt. vn (1900), pp 346 ff., J. Tiersot, Bonsard et la musique de son tem'ps, 1903; E. J. Dent m 
Modern France (Cambridge, 1922), pp, 633-5. 
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Simoiudes of Ceos Eonsard addresses man as chelif et rmserahle, wlule 
from Sxmomdes of Amorgos he takes a passage which ends with 

Bref, on ne voit chose qm vive, 

Qui vive franche de douleur, 

Mais sur tout, la race chetive 
Des hommes foisonne en malheur. 

There is also a passage from Mimnermus, which together with those 
from the two Simonides Ronsard would have found in the Flonlegium of 
Stobaeus.i Fmally, we come to the glory of the volume, the famous ode 
to Cassandre, M%gnonne, allons voir si la rose. In its concentrated brevity, 
its dramatic form with its three scenes — ^the invitation, the death of the 
rose, the moral — ^its simple language without a word that one could bear 
to see altered, its entrancing rhythm, and its faultless rhymes, it is a 
little miracle of perfection. The theme is an old old commonplace, which 
poets of all ages and all countries have woven mto song, but Ronsard’s 
direct source of inspiration is Ausonius’s fourteenth idyll, ^ which nine 
years earlier Desperiers had paraphrased in a poem of much charm ® 
Ronsard's ode had the success that it deserved, and, set to music by 
Oasteley, it was soon on everybody’s lips 
The only other volume that Ronsard published in 1553 was a new and 
slightly augmented edition of the Fifth Booh of Odes with La harangue 
qm fit monseigneur le Due de Ouise aus Soudan de Metz.^ This poem, 
which celebrates the successful defence of Metz by the Duke of Guise 
against the troops of Charles V, is evidently another bid for patronage. 
It IS written m an epic style, with reminiscences of Homer, especially m 
the description of Guise’s armour. Classical and national inspiration are 
cleverly blended. But Ronsard is not yet at home with alexandrines, and 
the whole poem must be regarded as in the nature of an exercise by a 
would-be poet-laureate. The addition to the Fifth Book of Odes consists 
of 12 pieces which had already appeared, includmg Les Bacchanales, and of 
eight new pieces, of which only two are odes. There are two sonnets, an 
epitaph on Jean Martm by way of a dialogue between a passer-by and the 
geme of the dead man and three elegies, of which the last, addressed to 
Jean de La Peruse, ends on a Ime, 

Voler par tout sa vive renommie, 

1 First printed at Venice m 1536; with a Latin translation by Gesner at Zurich 1543> and 
at Basle 1548. There is a Paris edition of 1552 

2 The last couplet is 

Colhge, Virgo, rosas, dum flos novus et nova pubes; 

Et memor esto aevum sio properare tuum. 

® See Laumomer, Ronsard poke lynque, pp 582-91. 

4 Bib. Nat. Res. p. Ye 127 
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wJiicli, as M Laumonier truly says, runs like a refrain through all Ron- 
sard’s work 

We saw that nearly half the Fifth Book was taken up by two long 
Pindaric odes, in which Ronsard put forth his full strength, and in the 
longer of which, the ode to Michel de I’Hospital, he came nearer to 
Pindar than he had ever done before This imposing ode had added to his 
fame, but it had not brought him popularity or patronage. With the 
sense of reality which lay behind his youthful enthusiasm he recognised 
that De THospital and other friends were right in their advice that if he 
wanted popularity and patronage he must bring down his Muse from her 
inaccessible heights and, leavmg Pindar and other models alien to the 
Gallic genius, guide her into the main path of Gallic tradition. So he 
wrote no more Pindaric odes, but turned to Greek authors who would 
bear more readily the transplantation to French soil. Already in the 
second edition of the Amours he had borrowed from the Florilegium of 
Stobaeus, and in one of the few decent poems of Les Folastnes he 
had amalgamated two well-known Anacreontics, Ov fioi fjLeXei Fvyao 
and T6v apyvpov ropevaas, into the ode, Du grand Turc je ay souoi* 
He read these, M. Laumonier points out, in the Greek Anthology 
which Janus Lascaris printed at Florence in 1496, but in March, 1654, 
Henri Estienne edited from a manuscript, which he had recently dis- 
covered in Italy, the editio prince fs of Anacreon, that is to say, the 
poems of his numerous imitators which then passed under his name. In 
an Odelette d Corydon (L ii, 433), one of four poems which he wrote under 
this title, Ronsard celebrates this discovery: 

Verse donq, et reverse enoor 
Dedans cette grand coupe d’or, 

Je vois boire k Henry Estienne, 

Qui des enfers nous a rendu 
33 u vied Anacreon perdu 
La douce Lyre Teienne ^ 

The poem from which this verse is taken occurs in a new volume, 
entitled Le Bocage, which Ronsard published towards the close of 1554. 
A few days earlier the prmting of another volume by him, Les Meslanges, 
had been finished, but' it bears the date of 1556. The two volumes are so 
much alike in character that they may be considered together.^ In both 
Ronsard borrows freely from ^Anacreon’ — ^for five odes of Le Bocage and 
for no less than sixteen of Les Meslanges — and he nearly always repays his 
debt with interest. Of special charm are the Ode ou Songe d Frangois de 

1 Anacreon was a native of Teoa. 

2 The printing of Le Bocage by the widow of Maurice de La Porte was finished on 
November 27, and that of Les Meslanges by Giiles Corrozet on November 22, 
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Revergat (L. iii, 214), in which, there is a delightful rendering of M€govvk~ 
rioi 9 tto6^ Spaos^ and the ahove-naentioned Odelette d Corydon CEttI 
livpaivais repetvaL^), both of these m Le Bocage, and an imitation of 
one of the best-known Anacreontics, Movcxat rov ''Epcora (L ii, 360), in 
Les Meslanges in which he has expanded the nine Imes of the original 
into twenty-four. Another charming Odelette d Corydon, which begins with 
an adaptation from Tt pie rovs vopbovs SiBactKeLs; 

J’ay Tespnt tout ennui6 
D’avoir trop estudi6 
Les Phenomenes d’Arate: 

contmues after 1. 13 with a free rendering of portions of two well-known 
odes of Horace, Aequam memento (ii, 3) and Hercuhs ntu (iii, 14). The 
ode Du grand Turc je n^ay souci, which had appeared in Les Folastries, 
was reprinted in Les Meslanges, but with the latter part much enlarged 
and practically rewritten.^ 

There are twelve sonnets in Le Bocage and five in Les Meslanges, but 
only one is worth noticfeig, Cesse tes pleurs, mon Uvre (L. i, 207). Like all 
except one in this group and like two in the other group, it is in alex- 
andrmes. Hitherto Ronsard had used this line very sparmgly, either in 
combination with shorter lines or once by itself, namely in the Harangue 
de monseigneur le Due de Guise? But m these two new volumes he makes 
much more use of it, both for sonnets, following the example of his friend 
Baif, m six sonnets of his Amours (December 1552), and for longer 
poems. The longest is the Hymn to Bacchus in Les Meslanges, dedicated 
to Jan Brinon, the gay-livmg and generous patron to whom the whole 
volume and six other pieces are dedicated. Both m the Hymn and m the 
two other poems in alexandrines, Les Armes (L. v, 30) and La Ghasse 
(L. V, 37), we find passages that show a really successful handling of the 
metre, as for instance the description of Bacchus and his followers (U 109- 
32), which remmds one of Titian’s great picture, the imitation of Horace’s 
Beatus %lle qui procul negotiis {Les Armes, 11. 103-14), and the greater 
part of La Ghasse, a longish poem, in which Ronsard paraphrases 
Oppian for about sixty lines but is happily inspired for the rest by his 

^ The imitation begins at 1. 10. The dedication was dropped in 1560. Blanchemain en- 
titles it UAmxmr TmmlU, but there is no authority for this. It is one of the Anacreontics 
translated by Herrick in his Hespendes. 

^ Anacreon et U$ Poemes Anacr^tigues, ed A. Lelboulle, Havre, 1891, is a charming 
little book. It contains the Greek text followed by translations and imitations by French 
poets of the sixteenth century Translations of all the Anacreontics will be found m J M. 
Edmonds, Greek Megy and larnb%cs mih tjie Anacreontea (The Loeb Classical Library), 1921. 

* He says m his first preface to La Framiade that he was the first to bring alexandrines 
back mto favour, but this may only mean that he gave encouragement to their use and 
perhaps used them himself m unpublished verses. 
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own love of sport In Le Narssis, which tells the story of Narcissus as 
related in Ovid’s Metamorphoses, the alexandrine metre is also well 
handled. The actual story is preceded by a description of the sprmg, imi- 
tated from the neo-Latm poet Navagero, to which Ronsard’s real love of 
the country gives great charm The same love is apparent in the auto- 
biographical Epistle to Ambroise de la Porte, which, however, is not in 
alexandrines but in decasyllables Like Le Narssis it has much charm. 

The alexandrines of Le Bocage are not so good as those of Les Meslanges. 
Those of the well-known elegy— it is really an epistle— to Pierre de 
Pascal,^ which is very important from the autobiographical point of view, 
are distinctly poor. They are fairly good in the Ep%taphe on Philippe de 
Commines, though only by fits and starts, but they are poor agam in 
those on Hugues Salet and Albert, the king’s lute-player. Nor are they 
better in the half-a-dozen Odes and Odelettes in which they are employed. 
This inferiority of the alexandrmes m Le Bocage to those of Les Meslanges 
seems to me to indicate a later date, but as the two volumes were published 
within a few days of one another there is no external evidence to confirm 
this. Probably Ronsard did not determine what he should put into each 
volume until he had arranged for their publication. They were both very 
successful, and in March 1555 a second edition of Les Meslanges was 
published It contained, besides all the poems of the first edition, seven 
epigrams reprinted from the lAvrei de Folastries, an odelette to Jan 
Brmon and a short poem on his death, which happened while the volume 
was bemg printed 

{To be continued,) 

Aethuk Tilley. 

Caimbridge. 


1 In 1560 Remy Belleau’s name was substituted for Pascal’s, and it is under bis name 
that the elegy is generally known. 



GAITE DE LA TOR— AN ESSAY 
IN INTERPRETATION 

Although the lines beginning Gaite de la tor — one of the few surviving 
examples of the Northern French aubade — have been exercismg the 
ingenuity of scholars for more than a century, no really convincing 
explanation of the poem has yet been offered. The critics have vied with 
each other in the subtlety and intricacy of their theories, some of which 
border on the fantastic. It may, however, be helpful to consider the more 
important of these before passmg on to a new interpretation. 

I append a copy of the poem as found in Bartsch, CJirestomathe de 
Vancien frangais, piece 47 The allocation of parts suggested by the 
different critics is mdicated by the followmg letters L Lady, K. Elnight, 
W. Watchman, C. Companion of Knight. (Schl. = Schlaeger, Ees =Res- 


ton, Je. 

= Jeanroy, B. = Button ) 



Schl 

Res. 

Je 

B 

I 


K 

K 

C{W2) 

K 

Gaite de la tor, 
gardez entor 

les murs, se Dens vos voie I 
o’ or sont a sejor 
dame et seignor, 
et larron vont en proie ’ 

5 

— 

W 

— 

W 

hu et hu et hu et hu » 




W 


36 I’ai veu 

la JUS soz la coudroie 
hu et hu et hu et hu ^ 

xo 


c 


—— 

a bien pres I’ocirroie » 

II. 


K 

L 

C(W2) 

K 

D’un douz lai d’amor 
de Blancheflor, 
compams, vos chanteroie, 
ne fust la poor 
del traitor 
cui 3 *e redotteroie ’ 

IS 

— 

W 

— 

W 

hu et hu et hu et hu » 




w 


je I’ai veu 

la JUS soz la coudroie, 
hu et hu et hu et hu » 

30 


C 

, 

* 

a bien pres I’ocirroie ' 

III 


K 

W 

C(W2) 

K 

Compainz, en error 
sui, k’a cest tor 
volentiers dormiroie. 

25 

L 

C 


W 

n’aiez pas paor » 

voist a loisor, 

qui aler vuet par voie ’ 


K 

— , 

— , 

— 

hu et hu et hu et hu I 


— 

L 

w 

K 

or soit teu, 

compainz, a ceste voie. 
hu et hu ’ bien ai seu, 
que nous en avrons joie* 

30 

L 

K 
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L W C (W2) W 


K — — — 

— L W K 

L K — — 

L C C (W2) W 


K — — 

— L W K 

L K — — 


K K K K 


L 


K L K K 


K 


IV. 

Ne sont pas plusor 
li robeor, 

n’l a c’un, que je voie, 
qui gist en la flor 
soz covertor, 
cui nomer u’oseroie 
liu et hu et hu et bu ' 
or soit teu, 

compamz, a ceste voie 
hu et hu ’ bien ai seu, 
que nous en avrons joie. 

V. 

Cortois ameor, 
qui a sejor 

gisez en chambre coie, 
n’aiez pas freor, 
que tresqu’a jor 
poez demener ]oie. 
hu et hu et hu et hu ! 
or soit teu, 

compamz, a ceste voie. 
hu et hu ’ bien ai seu, 
que nous en avrons joie 

VT. 

Gaite de la tor, 
vez mon retor 
de la, ou vos ooie; 
d’amie et d’amor 
a cestui tor 

ax ceu, que plus amoie. 
hu et hu et hu et hu ! 
pou ai geu 

en la chambre de joie 
hu et hu f trop m’a neu 
Taube, qui me guerroxe. 

VII. 

Se salve Tonor 
au orxator 

estoxt, tot tens voudroie, 
nuit feist del jor, 
ja mais dolor 
ne pesanoe n’avroxe. 
hu et hu et hu et hu » 
bxen ai veu 
de biaut6 la monjoie. 
hu et hu » e’est bxen seu. 
gaite, a Deu tote voxe ! 


35 


40 


45 


5° 


55 


60 


65 


70 


75 


Bibliography: P. Pans, Htstoire httirmre de la France, xxin, p. 811; G Sohlaeg^^’ 
Studien uher das Tagehed, Jena, 1895; Romania, xxiv and xxxni; Bartsch, Deutscf^^ 
Inederdichter (quoted as DLD), 8th ed , 1928, Bartsch, Ghrestomathie provengale, 
ed , 1875; Appel, Provenzalische Ohrest<maih%e (quoted as AFG), 
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Paulin Paris first published the poem in 1832 m his edition of Berthe 
aus grans 'p%es (p. 195) and reprinted it the following year in his Roman- 
cerofrango%$ (pp. 66-9), He endeavoured to explain the poem as a con- 
versation between the lady, the knight and the watchman. Later, in the 
Histoire litteraire de la France (Pans, 1856, xxiii, p 811) he interpreted it 
as a conversation between the lady’s husband ( ’) and the watchman, 
followed by a conversation between the watchman and the lover In no 
other auhade, French, German or Proven 9 al, does the lady’s husband play 
an active part (as Dr Chajrtor pertmently remarked in reply to a query of 
mine, ‘He would rum the genre’). This fact alone throws considerable 
discredit upon the second theory. 

In 1836 F Wolf produced a new version in his Altdeutsche Blatter (i, 
p. 16). He ascribed the whole conversation to the lady and the knight, 
leaving nothing to the watchman but the refrain hu et hu et hu et hu. 
Soon after, in 1841, Leroux de Lincy reprmted the poem with a modern 
French version in his Recueil de chants histonques frangais (i, p. 139). The 
first five stanzas are treated as a conversation between two watchmen, 
the knight remaining silent till stanza 6. This theory was adopted by Paul 
Heyse, Studia Romanensia (1852, i, p 35) and by Jeanroy, Les origtnes de 
la poSsie lyrique en France (Pans, 1889, p. 79; cf. also p. 63). Gaston 
Paris modified the theory slightly by introducmg a friend of the lover in 
the place of the second watchman (‘Les origmes de la poesie lyrique en 
France’, Journal des Savants, 1892, p 167). 

A new turn was given to the discussion by G. Schlaeger in his Stud%en 
uber das Tagelied (Jena, 1895), on which the precedmg summary is 
largely founded. Schlaeger divides the whole poem, somewhat unequally, 
between the lady and the knight, not without doing a certain violence to 
the grammar of the piece. His theory was fully discussed in Romania, 
XXIV, p. 287, by Jeanroy, who had no difficulty m revealing its inherent 
weaknesses. In particular Schlaeger’s mterpretation of the constantly 
repeated hu et hu as ‘Ausruf des jeweils Redenden zur Bezeichnung der 
verschiedensten Stimmungen’ {op, ciL, p. 8) is palpably absurd; the idea 
of a man trying to express anything at all by the constant repetition of 
hu et hu verges on the ludicrous and prompted Jeanroy to the delicious 
remark- ‘Que dire enfin de ce hu^ mis lui aussi dans la bouche du 
chevalier “comme expression (un peu envelopp6e, avouons-le) des 
sentiments les plus variees”, et scandant les phrases de ce singulier duo 
d’amour?’ {he. cit, p. 289). 

In 1904 A. Restori {La Oaite de la Tor) produced yet another version in 
which no less than four characters appear: the knight, the lady, the 
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watchman and the squire or companion of the knight There is not a 
single Proven 9 al alba in which more than three characters appear 
(Dr Chaytor kmdly verified this fact for me), and among the German Tage- 
lieder the only instance of such a large cast which I have been able to 
discover is the poem by the Burcgrave von Luenz {DLD, xxxv, 1). The 
lady’s maid, the watchman, the knight and the lady herself all play a 
speaking part Bartsch’s remark on this poem is most illuminatmg {op 
ciL, p. lix): ‘(Es) unterscheidet sich von den gewohnlichen {sc Tage- 
liedern) durch die erzahlende Einkleidung.’ It is precisely this 'narrative 
framework’ which makes it quite clear who is speaking at any given 
moment; our poem lacks any such indication whatsoever. This fact alone 
makes Restori’s explanation somewhat improbable, and Jeanroy, who 
reviewed his book in Romania, xxxiii (p 615), had little di£S.culty in 
refutmg his tortuous hypothesis Jeanroy then set forth his own inter- 
pretation of the poem, which at least has the merit of simplicity (loc cit , 
p. 616): 'toute la premiere partie (vv. 1-55) est prononcee soit par deux 
guetteurs qni se r^pondent (probablement d’une tour k I’autre), soit 
encore par le guetteur et le compagnon de I’amant; le premier prononce 
les six premiers vers de chaque couplet qu’il fait suivre d’un appel de 
trompe (on de cor); le second prononce les vers 8, 9 et 11, qui sont inter- 
rompus par un second appel de trompe. Le premier s’adresse tantot a 
son "compagnon” (st. i-ii), tantdt aux voyageurs qu’il suppose attard4s 
sur le chemin (st. m), tantot enfin aux amants (st. v); le second lui 
donne la replique en lui recommandant le silence — et en faisant allusion 
a la recompense que leur vaudront leurs bons of&ces. Les deux derniers 
couplets appartiennent tout entiers (sauf les deux appels de trompe, bien 
entendus) a I’amant, auquel seul peuvent convenir les paroles qui y sont 
prononcees.’ (The fourth stanza is not mentioned at all.) This interpreta- 
tion was approved in the later editions of Bartsch’s Chrestomathie de 
Vancienfrangais (piece 47) 

It IS not our intention to add further complications to a matter so 
entangled and confused; rather do we hope to attain a satisfactory 
solution to the problem by a return to extreme simplicity. Owing to 
the surprising uniqueness of our poem m the langue d'oil we shall of 
necessity have recourse to the Proven 9 al alba and the German Tagelied to 
assist our inquiry, but only when the material afforded by the poem 
itself proves insuiBGlcient. 

Our interpretation is briefly as follows: the knight approaches the 
castle in the evening and announces his arrival to his friend the watch- 
man, who allows him to enter (st, i-ni). He spends the night in the castle 
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(st iv-v), but the break of day puts an end to his visit In the last two 
stanzas he recalls his recent experiences and accuses the dawn of being 
hostile towards him. 

The last two stanzas present the least difficulty Jeanroy and Schlaeger, 
though they differ on many pomts, agree m assignmg lines 56-77 to the 
lover (Jeanroy, loc ciL, p. 616, Schlaeger, op. cit, p. 6, 'den, unbedingt 
dem Eitter angehorigen, beiden letzten Strophen’) Restori divided 
them between the knight and the lady, but there is no strong reason for 
refusmg to assign the whole passage to the knight alone Lines 56-61 and 
74-77 must in any case be given to him and the lament over the commg of 
the dawn is not mfrequently uttered by the man, e g., APC, piece 55. 

Doussa res, s’esser podia 
qne la mais alba ni dia 
no fos, grans merces seria, 

and in the famous song of Guiraut de Bornelh {APC, piece 56) . 

Bel dos companh, tan soi en ric soiorn 
qu’eu no volgra mais fos alba ni lorn 

We may also follow Jeanroy m the interpretation of the hu et hu which 
recurs repeatedly throughout the poem, since his explanation is both 
simpler and more reasonable than Schlaeger’s fanciful suggestion. 

Hu et hu by no means exhausts the role of the watchman ; he is more 
than a mere mstrumentalist. All the critics, with the exception of Wolf, 
agree m assigning part of the dialogue to him, and in view of the fact that 
he IS thrice addressed by name m the course of the conversation (lines 
1, 56 and 77) this is not unreasonable. This supposition becomes almost 
certam when we consider the prominent part played by the wahter in the 
German TageUeder (e.g. DLD, xix, 25, xxii, 1 and 59; xxiii, 1; xxvi, 44; 
XXXV, 1 ; xcviii, 305). Is there any need to introduce a third character, 
or can the whole of the poem be reasonably divided between these two ? 
A closer analysis will reveal the answer. 

In Imes 1-6 the lover approaches the castle where dwell his lady and 
her husband, and announces his arrival to his friend the watchman. The 
larron to whom he refers in Ime 6 is none other than himself, as we shall 
see in examining stanza iv. There is no need to introduce, with Schlaeger 
(pp. 6-7), a mysterious 'verdachtige Gestalt’ who plays no real part in 
the action. The watchman replies (Imes 8-11) that he has already seen the 
knight, addmg, in jest, that he would almost kill him. 

In hnes 12-17 the lover gives expression to his fear of the traitor. In 
this case we agree with Schlaeger {op, city p. 4) rather than with Jeanroy 
{loc, city p. 616) m assigning them to the lover, although we agree with 
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Jeanroy in assuming tliat they are addressed to the watchman and not to 
the lady (cf Jeanroy’s remark on the word compains, loc. cU,, p 616), 
Schlaeger rightly points out (p. 9) that it was a knightly duty 'sich durch 
den Vortrag ernes Liedes angenehm zu machen\ A somewhat similar 
situation may be found m the poems ascribed to Der von Kurenberc 
{DLD, I, 15): 

Ich stuont mir nektint spate an einer zinne, 
d6 h6rt ich einen niter vil wol singen . . 

Schlaeger also pomts out (p. 9) that 'die hindernde Angst vor dem 
traitor (hierm haben wir sicher erne Andeutung der merker und eines 
verbotenen Liebesverhaltmsses zu erblicken) ,am besten auf den 
Eitter (passt) Against the ascription of the lines to the watchman he 
raises the perfectly valid objection (p 9) : ' Warum sollte sich der Wachter 
durch seme Angst vor dem traitor abhalten lassen, seiner Gewohnheit zu 
folgen ^ ’ (It was of course no unusual thing for the watchman to while 
away the night with song.) The traitor in Ime 16 (and, as we think, the 
seignor m line 5) must refer to the lady’s husband, who is frequently 
mentioned in the Proven§al albas as lo gelos — e.g., APC, piece 53 . 

Bels dous amicx, baizem nos yen e vos 
aval els pratz, on chanto is auzellos, 
tot o fassam en despieg del gilos. 
oy Dieus, oy Diens, de Talba ’ tan tost ve, 

and the poem by Guiraut de Bornelh, quoted above: 

Bel dos companb, tan soi en no soiorn 
qu’eu no volgra mais fos alba ni lorn, 
car la gensor que anc nasques de maire, 
tenc e abras, per qu’eu non prezi gaire 
lo fol gelos ni Talba 

The watchman replies (Imes 18-22) with the refrain of the first verse 
which, it should be noted, does not appear m the manuscript but has been 
added by the editors. 

In the third stanza (lines 23-25) the lover confesses that he is uneasy, 
as he might well be in the circumstances Whether Ime 25 means that he 
would like to sleep alone outside the castle, or inside not alone, cannot be 
deternadned Schlaeger (p. 10) takes it to mean that the man is getting 
cold feet and wants to go home — a most unusual frame of mmd m which 
to find the knightly hero of an aubade. The second hypothesis would be 
more m keeping with the normal situation, e.g., DLD, xxxv, 15: 

Daz bin icb der der mmne gert. 

Jeanroy (loc. ciL, p. 289) rightly rejects Schlaeger’s hypothesis as being 
quite out of harmony with the whole spirit of chivalry and courtesy. 
Even in those days faint heart never won fair lady ! 
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The watchman seeks to encourage his friend and gives him permission 
to enter (Imes 26-28). There is no need to introduce any hypothetically 
belated travellers to explam Imes 27 and 28 — it is just as reasonable for 
the watchman to address them to the knight as to 'les voyageurs qu’il 
suppose attardes sur le chemin’ (Jeanroy, loc cit , p 616) Heartened by 
these words the lover finally enters the castle and begs his friend to remain 
silent (Imes 30-33). 

Schlaeger pomts out (p. 7) that stanza iii need not necessarily take 
place in the lady’s chamber, although he places Imes 26-28 and 32-33 in 
the mouth of the lady herself To her he also assigns most of stanzas iv 
and V (p. 5), Stanza iv is certamly difficult, and lines 37-38 are particu- 
larly obscure Schlaeger (p. 10) proposed to read tor toTflor m line 37 and 
interpreted covertor as meanmg the coverlet of the lady’s bed. This seems 
credible and fully in keeping with the context, although the suggested 
emendation is not really necessary, as Schlaeger half admits (p 11) 
This interpretation of an admittedly difficult passage is considerably 
strengthened by a striking parallel from an anonymous German Tagelied 
{DLD, xoviii, 305) : 

(The watchman sings) Swer nu verholne lige, 

der sol vil balde entwiohen, 
diu naht em ende Mt. 

There is good reason to connect the roheor of Ime 35 with the larron of 
line 6 — in allusion to the lover’s openmg words the watchman replies that 
he can only see one roheor and he is m bed with the lady of the castle. 
Schlaeger (p. 10) quotes from Bartsch, Chrestomathie provengale (3rd ed., 
228, 3) an interestmg parallel to the meaning of larron m this particular 
context* 

Dins ma chambr’ encortmada 
fon el a lairon. 

We might add a similar mstance from the German Tagehed (DLD, xxiii, 
27) , the lady of the castle, wishing to gain the connivance of the watch- 
man at the entry of her lover, addresses him thus : 

. . . Wahter liebe, 

hiK mir in fristen 

mit dinen kluogen wol verbolnen listen. 

Wirt sant mir zeinem diebe. 

After this speech of the watchman (Imes 34-39) comes the refrain of the 
preceding verse, which agam is not m the manuscript but which was 
probably mdicated by the openmg half -Ime hu et hu (lines 40-44). 

In stanza v the watchman addresses the two lovers and assures them 
that they are safe till dawn (lines 46-50), agam the lover replies with the 
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refrain of the previous verse. Then come the last two stanzas which, as 
we have already seen, belong to the lover alone, except for the hu et hu. 

Jeanroy {loc, ciL, p. 616) expressed surprise at the idea of a conversa- 
tion between the persons inside the chamber and those outside : ^ Quelle 
id4e etrange, au reste, serait celle de nous montrer les amants et leurs 
deux partenaires (he is here thmkmg more particularly of Restori’s 
theory) passant la nuit a dialoguer et a s’envoyer, de la “chambre coie’’ 
a I’exterieur, des repliques totalement denuees d’a-proposP Yet the 
same situation occurs in the alba of Guiraut de Bornelh and not infre- 
quently m the German Tageheder (DLD, xix, 25, xxii, 1; xcviii, 305). 

One pomt which lends weight to our suggested distribution of the 
poem and in particular to the tripartite division of stanza in is the 
variation m the refram. The refram m the first two stanzas is the same 
and belongs m each to the watchman. In stanzas in, iv and v a new 
refram appears, each time m the mouth of the lover. Apart from the 
contmual hu et hu the last two stanzas have no proper refram. Some of the 
Provencal albas and the German Tageheder preserve the same refram 
throughout the whole poem, e g., each verse of the poem beginnmg 

En im vergier sotz fuella d’albespi 
(APC, piece 53) ends with the Ime 

Oy Dieus, oy Bieus, de Talba ’ tan tost ve. 
and the poem begmmng 

Us cavaliers si lazia 

{APO, piece 55) also preserves the same refrain from begmnmg to end. 
Among the Tageheder the best-known example of this feature is probably 
the lovely poem by Hemrich von Morungen {DLD, xiv, 341) 

Ow^f sol aber mir lemer 
geliuhten dur die naht 
nooh wizer danne em sne 
ir lip vil wol geslaht? . . 

where every verse has the refram 

do tagete ez. 

A more exact parallel to the change of refram which we have noted in our 
aubade is found in the alba of Guiraut de Bornelh to which we referred 
above; here the first six verses, spoken by the watcher outside the castle, 
end with the line 

et ades sera Talba 

while the last verse of all, spoken by the lover himself, from within, ends 

lo fol gelos m Talba 
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Furthermore, in our interpretation, the word compmns is in every case 
used by the lover m addressing the watchman (Imes 14, 23, 31, 42, 53) 
Accordmg to Schlaeger’s explanation (pp. 4-5) it was used, presumably 
as a term of endearment, by the lover in addressing his lady, and, accord- 
mg to Restori, by the lady in addressmg her lover Jeanroy did not fail to 
point out {loc. c%t, p 616) that the lady could not address either the 
watchman or her lover as compains. ^le terme serait bien pen tendre pour 
Fun, trop familier pour TautreF Jeanroy’s further objection, that if the 
command to remain silent were given to the watchman by the lady it 
would not have to be repeated three times, is on the other hand some- 
what absurd. The refrain is a diflicult poetical device to handle and it is 
not fair to the poet to exanune its meaning too closely. In stanza ii, for 
instance, the V m Ime 19 must refer to the larron of Ime 6, it cannot refer 
to the trmtor of Ime 16, who is a sejor within the castle. Nor can we agree 
with Jeanroy (loc, p. 616) that ^au moment ou la piece debute, 
Tentrevue est commenc4e’. (He takes seignor in line 5 to refer to the 
lover himself, which leaves the identity of the larron unsolved). In this 
connection Schlaeger (p. 6) seems to be right in considering the first two 
stanzas as a prologue to the actual meetmg of the lovers m stanza iv. 
Finally we cannot agree with Jeanroy’s double interpretation of the word 
joie. In Ime 50 (and m Ime 64) one meaning and one only is possible, and 
it is not the meaning which Jeanroy gives to the word in lines 33, 44 and 
65, VIZ. 'la r6compense que leur vaudront leurs bons oiGdces’ (sc. aux deux 
guetteurs) Jeanroy does not produce a scrap of evidence to justify his 
very free rendermg of the wordyo^e; in any case it would be rather sur- 
prismg if the same word had two such different meanings in the course of 
77 Imes, 

Most of the previous explanations of Gaite de la tor have suffered from 
excessive subtlety and unnecessary complications, to which was added a 
regrettable failure to take mto account the dawn-songs in other languages. 
Whatever the demerits of our own interpretation it has at least the 
salient virtue of simplicity which characterises both the Tagehed of 
Germany and the alba of Provence. 


Cambridoe* 


H. G, Button 



GERMAN GRAMMARS IN ENGLAND IN THE 
NINETEENTH CENTURY 


The Library of the University of St Andrews possesses a considerable 
number of German grammars and readers published in England between 
the years 1774 and 1837 These were not purchased by the Library for the 
use of students studying German m St Andrews, as German was not one 
of the subjects taught m the University at that time, but they were 
obtained under the Copyright Act, by which the University of St 
Andrews had the right to one copy of every work published m this 
country In 1837 this right was commuted for an annual grant, so that 
the Library has no grammars published after that date except those 
obtained quite recently. 

The following list is not mtended to be exhaustive, but it does contain 
all that IS of importance. The place of publication, unless otherwise 
stated, IS London 

(1) Wendeborn, A The Elements of German Grammar^ 1774. This 
grammar was evidently extensively used, as it appeared m an 11th 
edition in 1849. Wendeborn was the Mmister of the German Chapel on 
Ludgate Hill 

(2) Eender, W. A Practical Grammar of the German Language, 1799.. 

(3) Noehden, G. H Grammar of the German Language, 1800. In the 
followmg article this is quoted from the 2nd edition of 1807. This was the 
most popular grammar of the period. An 8th edition appeared in 1838 

(4) Fischer, J. J. G. A New Classification of the Nouns Substantive in 
the German Language, 1819. 

(6) Jehrmg, E. A Grammar of the German Language, Glasgow, 1820. 
This appears to be the first German Grammar published in Scotland 
Jehrmg was a Lieutenant in the York Light Infantry, resident in 
Glasgow. 

(6) Boileau, D. The Nature and Genius of the German Language, 1820. 
This is not a formal grammar but deals more with questions of German 
style by means of quotations from contemporary authors. 

(7) Rowbotham, J, A Practical German Grammar, 1824. 

(8) Becker, C. F. A Grammar of the German Language, 1830. This is an 
adaptation of the author’s Deutsche Grammatik, Frankfurt, 1829. It is 
not intended for beginners, and even the advanced student must have 
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found Becker’s terminology difficult, if lie were not philosophically 
mmded. 

(9) Skene, P. 0 An Elementary German Grammar, 183L 

(10) Klattowsky, W. G. Deutsches Handhuch, 2 vols , 1831. The first 
volume contams extracts from German authors followed by a grammar 
written m German. Vol. ii opens with a short grammar in English and 
French which is followed by German extracts with an interlmear transla- 
tion in English and French. 

(11) Bernays, A. A Compendious German Grammar, 1833. Bernays 
was Professor of German in Kmg’s College, London. 

(12) Bramsen, J. A Guide to the German Language, 1834. 

(13) Tiarks, A Practical Grammar of the German Language, 1834. 
Tiarks was mmister of the German Protestant Church in London 

(14) Troppaneger, A. The Grammatical Forms of the German Language, 
1836. 

There were, of course, other grammars of German earlier than those in 
the above list, but they were only isolated attempts. A real tradition of 
German grammar did not develop until the early nineteenth century 
when mterest in German literature was aroused by the Komantics. The 
grammars earlier than 1774 will be dealt with elsewhere. 

Apart from the question of their educational value these grammars 
have a certain mterest to the philologist. The majority of the authors 
were Germans resident m this country, and the systems of grammar 
which they use are largely derived from German authorities of the 
eighteenth century, and as some of the grammars, quoted above, re^ 
mained unchanged m their later editions until about 1860, it appears that 
the type of German grammar presented to English students was at that 
time almost a century old. It would, of course, be an idle task to attempt 
to determine the sources of a modern German grammar, as the system of 
presentmg German is to-day traditional and fixed, but m the eighteenth 
century, when many origmal and independent systems of grammar were 
advocated, it is possible to trace the mfluence of one grammarian on 
another. Also in these grammars one can observe the rise of certain 
practices which are mherited m the school grammars of to-day. Summing 
up the results of the following m vestigation, it might be said now that the 
earliest grammar of the series, Wendeborn’s, is an abridgement of 
Gottsched’s Grundlegung einer deutschen Sprachhunst, 1748. Bender m 
1799 IS independent m his presentation of the noun, but the section on the 
verb simply repeats Wendeborn. This is seen particularly in the treatment 
of the compound verb. With all these verbs to choose from, both give a 
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paradigm of aufhalten and both, make the same mistake of giving the past 
as %ch helte auf. Other similarities will be observed later. In Noebden’s 
grammar (1800), which, was the most important and most mflnential 
grammar published in this period, the mfluence of Adelung’s TJmstand- 
liches LeJirgebaude der deutschen Sprcu^he {IT 82) is unvoisteketMe, Noehden 
IS, however, no slavish follower of Adelung He often quotes his authority 
in an attempt to refute him. It was through this grammar, which is 
quoted with respect by later grammarians, and also through George 
Crabb’s translation of Adelung’s Deutsche Sprachlehre, made in 1799, 
that Adelung’s system of German grammar became known m this 
country. The Adelung-Noehden tradition is continued by many later 
grammarians, Rowbotham, Bramsen, Troppaneger and Tiarks, although 
the last named is also obviously mfluenced by Becker. The antecedents 
of Jehring’s work are difficult to determine, and it would be risky to 
attribute Jehring’s many mistakes and inaccuracies to any reputable 
German grammarian. Klattowsky’s grammar stands somewhat aside 
from the Adelung tradition. It is a slavish copy of a German grammar, 
which was used extensively m German schools in the nineteenth century, 
namely Heyse’s Kle%ne theoretisch-prahUsche deutsche GrammaUk (1816). 
Incidentally this grammar was also used by later grammarians. Whitney, 
for example, m 1869 acknowledges his indebtedness to it. One example 
for many might show how closely Klattowsky follows his authority. 

From the chapter on versification, Heyse (5th ed.), p. 329* 

Anmerk Man halte nicht Rhythmus nnd Metrum fur gleichbedeutend. Ein 
Rhythmus kann durch versckieden© Metra ausgedruckt werden So haben z. B. 
folgende verschiedene Metra offenbar emerlei Rhytbmus: 

Leb wohl, | mein Freund ’ 

JL 

Wie er spricht, [ so geschieht’s 

Umgekebrt kann em und dasselbe Metrum verschiedenen Rhythmus haben. Die 

Worter frohlockt und VoUmond haben emerlei Metrum, aber versohiedenen Rhyth- 
mus ; denn m dem ersten Metrum ist die Hebung auf der letzten der beiden Langen, in 
dem zweiten Metrum auf der ersten. 

Klattowsky (p 500) : 

Anmerk Man halte nicht Rhythmus und Metrum fur gleichbedeutend Folgende 
verschiedene Metra haben z. B. einerlei Rhythmus: 

— jL / 

Leb wohl, | mein Freund ’ 

Wie er spricht, [ so geschieht’s. 
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Umgekelirt kann ein und dasselbe Metrum versckiedenen Rhythmus haben Die 

Worter frohlockt und Vollmond haben emerlei Metrum aber verschiedenen Rhythmus , 
denn in frohlockt ist die Hebung auf der letzten Lange, in Vollmond auf der ersten 

Up to 1830 there as no trace m these German grammars of the mfluence 
of Jakob Grimm or of other German philologists, and even after that date 
the older grammars were still the more popular. Tiarks, for example, was 
re-edited in 1863. The first grammar, in which use is made of the results 
of recent philological research in Germany, is Becker’s, but to a certam 
extent the philological bias of this and other grammars was not bene- 
fi.cial. This IS seen particularly in Becker’s attempt to class the German 
strong verbs according to the origmal vowel of the infinitive Becker’s 
grammar never seems to have been very popular, but it influenced certain 
others, such as Skene, Bernays and to a lesser degree Tiarks. 

Before investigatmg the grammatical systems, it might be interestmg 
to see what the grammarians say about the history of German. The subject 
does not really concern the modern grammarian and few of them consider 
it at all Noehden, however, gives some details on the history of German, 
in which he follows Adelung closely, and also on the question of standard 
German, in which, as a Hanoverian, he differs from Adelung, who claimed 
that Upper Saxon was the most correct of the German dialects. Noehden 
remarks that there were at the time of the Reformation three divisions of 
German • Upper German, Low German and High German The latter goes 
back to the dialect of Saxony, which in the tenth century was colonised 
by Franconians, and through mixture with the original Slav mhabitants 
much of the original roughness of Upper German was worn away. This 
idea of mixture with the Slavs affecting the character of High German is 
taken from Adelung [TJ.L, i, p. 81). After considering the influence of 
Luther, he passes on to the question of standard German, and objects to 
Adelung’s identification of standard German with Upper Saxon What 
IS correct is determined by ‘rules of analogy and general grammar’, 
which are superior to any local custom. Noehden admits that Upper 
Saxon was ongmally the best type of German, but High German has 
spread to other people such as the Lower Saxons, ‘ who from the favourable 
disposition of their organs of speech were better able to follow the dictates 
of general rule and analogy’. Lower Saxon is m general more correct 
than Upper Saxon, although neither is perfect. Noehden then quotes 
some of the peculiarities of Upper Saxon which are to be rejected, e.g , 
the confusion of 6, d, g and p, ^, h; the pronimciation of sp and $t as shp 
and bU', the confusion between u ,and ^. These are faulty because the 
orthography is not followed. Lower Saxon too has its faults ; the pronun- 
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ciation of ^ as c? in Anlaut; of schn and schl as sn and si, and of g as j, 
Noehden’s prmciple is that that pronunciation is best which approxi- 
mates most closely to the spellmg. Later in the chapter on orthography 
Noehden says that in cases where the spelling is doubtful' those characters 
should be used which approach the nearest to the best pronunciation 
He IS not unaware of the contradiction but does not succeed in explammg 
it away satisfactorily. The other grammarians have very little to say 
about the history of German. Boileau remarks that the affinity of German 
with Greek and Persian seems to point to a common Scythian origin. 
Klattowsky too touches on the resemblance between German and Persian 
and quotes Voss' opmion, that Greek is derived from German. He also 
mentions Gothic as 'the mother of Franconian, Saxonic and the Northern 
languages '. More modern views are reached m Becker. He gives a correct 
account of the origms of German but repeats the older view of Adelung 
that the German dialects fall into two groups, Low German and Upper 
German, and that High German was formed by a combmation of the two. 


The Divisions of the Grammars. 

The material of German grammars of the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries was divided according to the practice of the Latin grammarians 
into Orthographia, Btymologica, and Syntax The first division contained, 
in addition to the spellmg and pronunciation, chapters on the length and 
division of syllables and versification. The second dealt with the parts of 
speech and their use In the English grammars the section on versifica- 
tion IS usually omitted as not bemg the proper business of the grammarian. 
It is dealt with in its traditional place by Noehden only. Tiarks puts it 
under syntax, whilst Klattowsky places it in an appendix. Pew of the 
grammars under consideration retain the traditional titles of the sections 
of their grammars, although the order of treatment remains the same 
down to the modern grammars. Jehring alone keeps the headings 
orthography, etymology and syntax. Becker, Tiarks and Bernays have 
two divisions, etymology and syntax, the pronunciation being included 
under the first. The others have a chapter headed syntax, whilst the 
remainder of the material has no comprehensive title. The etymology is 
divided according to the parts of speech. Of these the early grammarians 
distmguished nine, which were divided into three classes: (i) nomen 
(includmg substantive, adjective), article and pronoun; (ii) verb and 
participles; (iii) particles (includmg adverb, preposition, conjunction and 
interjection). This older division is found m Wendeborn and Bender. The 
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majority, following Adelung, omit tte participles as a separate part of 
speech and divide the nomen into substantive and adjective, the numerals 
being considered as adjectives. In addition to the declensions and con- 
jugations the etymology also deals with the use of the various parts of 
speech, and m the early grammars much was treated here which properly 
belongs to syntax For instance, the use of the subjunctive was dealt with 
under the heading 'conjunctions’ In Jehring’s grammar so much was 
considered as belonging to the etymology that only the order of words was 
left for the syntax 

Adelung’s division of the S3mtax is typical and forms the traditional 
basis of the modern school grammar. It is divided mto three sections • 

(i) Von der Verbmdung emzelner Worter mit emander; (li) Von der Folge 
der Worter; (iii) Von den Satzen. This division is found in all its details m 
Noehden. The first section is divided according to the parts of speech, a 
division which is practical, but which prevents any proper treatment of 
the theory of cases. Becker had an original division of the syntax which 
has not been without effect on modern grammarians. The subject is 
divided mto five chapters (i) Syntax of the Predicative Combination; 

(ii) Syntax of the Attributive Combination; (in) Syntax of the Objective 
Combination, (iv) Syntax of Compound Sentences; (v) Construction 
(order of words). The first three chapters are subdivided into 'notional 
relations’, such as the relation of causality and the factitive relation. This 
division is hardly practical enough for the school grammar. Its effect is, 
however, seen m Bernays, who has the conventional division into parts of 
speech, followed by two very confused chapters on the ablative and 
factitive relations, in which the definitions and examples are taken from 
Becker. Under factitive relation are considered certain prepositions and 
cases used to denote the effect or purpose of an action, such as bitten urn, 
forscken nach, werden zu, etc. 

The Pronunciation anu Spellinc. 

The details on the pronunciation of German are in all the grammars, 
except Noehden ’s, very faulty. The method used was the conventional 
one of giving English sounds similar to the German, and the many in- 
accuracies may be due to the faulty English of the authors, most of 
whom were Germans. The type of German recommended is in all cases, 
with the exception of Render, North German. 

Wendeborn is most inaccurate. It is stated that c is to be pronounced , 
as in circle, i in Inhalt and imrmr as the ea of eat and the ee of eel, a as in 
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singer and six, w as in willow, y in seyn as the ea of eagle, 2 : as in zone. The 
pronunciation of ch and the modified vowels is not mentioned. Wende- 
born and many after him retain the origmal designation of the modified 
vowels as diphthongs, whilst au is called a triphthong Wendeborn has 
nothing on the spellmg. 

Render is the only one of these grammarians who recommends a 
pronunciation which is clearly Upper Saxon, s before all consonants is to 
be pronounced sh, example SMavery, 0 as the a of care, u b>b em evil, au 
and eu as the i of fire. The modified vowels are still called diphthongs. 
German spellmg is so confused that it is impossible to lay down any rules 
for it. 

Jehring recommends an extreme type of North German, g is to be 
pronounced as ch before all front vowels, sjp and st as written, s as in the 
English so, h between vowels as v. Jehring distmguishes two pronuncia- 
tions of the long e in Leere and Meer, but does not say what the difference 

IS. 

Noehden devotes thirty-eight pages to the pronunciation and spellmg. 
He distmguishes clearly between the various e sounds . (a) broad or open 
sound as in fate and name, used in open syllable and in other words as Bret, 
ier, Erde. He criticises the Upper Saxon pronunciation of the open sound 
before an A as m dehnen, Fehde; (6) the acute or closed sound (as French 
e), which is used before h and tk (because this stands for ht) and when 
doubled. This sound is pronounced open in Upper Saxon which is in- 
correct ; (c) before a consonant m the same syllable the sound is called 
slender, as in Belt', (d) the obscure sound at the end of a word and in the 
prefixes and suffixes In the section on the consonants Noehden warns 
against the confusion between b, d, g and p, t, h, and discusses the various 
pronunciations of g in German, recommending that it should be pro- 
nounced as a stop, sp and st are to be pronounced as written, and the 
Upper Saxon pronunciation as shp and sht ‘should be more considered as 
an unwelcome intruder than a desirable guest’. Noehden correctly 
distmguishes between the various pronunciations of s and ch, but, despite 
Adelung, still calls the modified vowels diphthongs. There are, according 
to Noehden, three principles by which one can determme the correct 
spellmg of a German word; (a) one should use those characters which 
approach most closely to the best pronunciation, (6) regard must be had 
to etymology, (c) one should not deviate from the general practice. These 
remarks are a repetition of Adelung’s from the U L.p 68. Noehden does 
not go into the details of spelling except to object to Adelung’s explana- 
tion of the th as a variation of t, of which the h was later put before the 
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consonant and became a sign of the length, of the vowel Noehden bolds 
that the h was origmally a ch and that thun goes back to tuhen and 
ultimately to tuchen, 

Eowbotham recommends the spirantal pronunciation of g after vowels 
and the pronunciation of sf and st as in English The long e is to be 
pronounced as a in name and/a^e. (Incidentally these two examples first 
found in Noehden are the only two to be found m many a recent school 
grammar ) The modified vowels are still called diphthongs. The section on 
the spellmg contams only remarks on the use of capitals and the ss and sz, 

Becker pays little attention to the difiiculties of foreigners His 
remarks are very similar to Noehden’s, but he has confused Noehden’s 
account with a little false philology. On the pronunciation of the e sounds 
he says that e is broad and open as in name and fate, when it is derived 
from an original a The examples are Herz, Schmerz, letzt and the in- 
finitive termination -en It is an acute sound as m the French fermi^ 
when it is derived from an ^ Examples lehen from the Gothic l%han and 
gehen from g%han Becker has some remarks on the quantity of vowels 
but nothing on the spellmg He was the first to use the terms Umlaut or 
modified vowels, and is followed m this by all those who do not slavishly 
follow Noehden (as Bramsen and Troppaneger). Klattowsky has a few 
remarks on the pronunciation of the e sounds, which are a repetition of 
Noehden, and recommends the spirantal pronunciation of g after vowels 
and the sj? and st as in English. Bramsen and Troppaneger give a very 
abbreviated version of Noehden. Tiarks and Bernays repeat exactly 
Noehden ’s rules on the pronunciation of the e sounds, and Tiarks adds 
also from Noehden some remarks on deviations from the Hanoverian 
standard. Both say that the pronunciation of sp and st as shp and sht 
should be carefully avoided, Bernays remarking that this pronunciation 
IS on the decline. 


The Noun. 

The earlier German grammarians devoted much ingenuity to the 
proper division of the declensions of the noun. In the seventeenth century 
most grammarians divided the nouns according to the ending of the 
genitive singular and thus arrived at three declensions. This older system 
was overthrown by Gottsched, who considered the formation of the 
plural as decisive and attempted to force the various plural forms into 
five classes corresponding to the five declensions of Latm. Even as late 
as 1820 we find the old thxee-declension system in Jehrmg. The three 
classes are. (i) all feminines and weak masculines, (li) masculmes and 
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neuters ending m -el, -en, -er, (m) all other masculines and neuters. The 
division is so faulty that criticism is hardly necessary. The first class con- 
tains both strong and weak nouns, whilst the third is a motley collection 
containing plurals in -e and -er. Some of the mixed masculines, such as 
Vetter and Bauer, come in the second class, others as Staat, Strahl and 
Mond in the third Jehrmg’s account of the nouns concludes with a 
section on words with a double plural, in which the plural of das Band 
IS given as die Banden, the word Nest according to Jehrmghas two plurals, 
N ester, meanmg ‘places of prey’, and Neste, ‘nests’ 

Wendeborn follows Gottsched in all details He distinguishes five 
declensions (i) nouns with plural same as the singular. In this class are 
included Mutter and Tochter, which according to Wendeborn are the 
same in both numbers (ii) Nouns which add -e in the plural This class 
includes nouns of all three genders (iii) Nouns adding -en to form the 
plural. The types given are Brunn, Freiheit, Ohr (iv) Nouns adding -n in 
the plural Types WacUel and Feder. (v) The plurals in -er Like Gottsched 
Wendeborn does not mention the neuter collectives m -e, or the group 
Name, Olaube, etc., which are evidently declined like the weak masculine 
Of the mixed masculme only Splitter, TJngar and Tartar are noted and 
included under (iv) Like Gottsched Wendeborn quotes each time a 
vocative case: e g., o ihr Ohren t Gottsched’s division is obviously faulty. 
The distmction between (in) and (iv) is unnecessary, whilst (iii) is a 
mixture of various declensions. This system called forth considerable 
criticism in Germany and was rejected m favour of Adelung’s. Adelung 
attempted to take into consideration both the endings of the genitive 
singular and the plural and arrived at a system of eight declensions. The 
only English grammarian to adopt Adelung’s classification was Boileau, 
and even he admitted that it was unsatisfactory. The eight classes quoted 
by Boileau are (i) plural in -e, (ii) plural in -er, (lii) plural same as singular, 
(iv) genitive smgular and plural in -en, (v) genitive singular -ens, plural 
-en, (vi) genitive singular -es, plural -en, (vii) no change in singular, 
plural in -en, (viii) no change in singular, plural in -e, Boileau adds also 
from Adelung a number of nouns which have two plurals, one in -e and 
the other in -er. The difference between the two is, that the plural in -er 
denotes individual objects, whilst the other has a more general signifi- 
cance. For instance die Dorner denotes the single thorns, whilst die 
Borne means the thorns m general. The system of declensions which was 
most popular m England was Noehden’s, which seems to have been 
arrived at by running each two of Adelung’s classes into one. Noehden 
has therefore four classes distmguished by the ending of the genitive 
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singular: (i) all feminines, (ii) masculmes and neuters ending in -el, -en, 
-er, and the diminutives and collectives; (iii) masculine nouns with the 
genitive singular in -en; this class also includes the group Friede, Name, 
etc., (iv) all other masculmes and neuters. Despite its popularity this 
system is no better than those which preceded it The fourth class con- 
tains two distinct types of nouns which should be distinguished The 
mixed masculines are included under (iii) or (iv) according as their 
genitive singular ended m -s or -es. The account closes with a list of 
double plurals, in which is found again die Banden as the plural of das 
Band; Adelung’s distinction between the plurals in -e and -er is also 
quoted. Das Ende and der Anfang, we are told, have no plural, although 
earlier das Ende was given as a noun of the second declension. Noehden’s 
classification was adopted m its entirety by Klattowsky, Bramsen and 
Troppaneger. Tiarks makes a slight modification which is not an improve- 
ment. He puts the neuter collectives in -e quite wrongly under (iv). Even 
later Noehden’s system did not die down. It is found, for example, m L 
Muller’s Practical Grammar of the German Language (1868). Rowbotham 
(1824) has a modification of the five-declension system which is more 
satisfactory than Noehden’s: (i) plural same as singular, (ii) plural in -e, 
(iii) weak masculines and feminmes, (iv) mixed masculmes and neuters, 
(v) plural in -er. 

The question of the proper classification of the nouns was considered so 
important that Fischer (1819) devoted a pamphlet to it. He claims that 
his system is an improvement on Adelung’s, 'neither hastily nor xm- 
thinkingly made’. Fischer finds that there are ten natural variations of 
the German noun. His ten types are Himmel, Vater, Bauer, Mahl, 
Pfahl, Brett, Mann, Strahl, Robe, Graf It is obvious that several un- 
necessary divisions are made, but a more serious defect is the complete 
omission of the fenunmes. The author then adds a vocabulary of 'ex- 
ceptions’ which cannot be formed from his rules. This runs to 50 pages 
and includes some 6000 nouns. It begins most ambitiously, mcluding 
even the compounds of the tjrpes, but the author’s patience seems to 
have become exhausted towards the end where the list becomes extremely 
scanty. Many peculiar words are included, some of which are dialectal, 
others obsolete, such as fist, geytau, lahn, mespelbaum, pasch, petz, 
schorl, stahr, vech, wau. One of the exceptions is the word Vater which was 
one of the original ten types. 

With Becker’s grammar traces of Grimm’s work are seen for the first 
time. He divides the nouns into the 'ancient’ and 'modern’ declensions, 
correspondmg to our strong and weak. In this he was followed by Skene 
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and Bernays. It is noticeable that none of the grammarians of the period 
use the terms strong and weak, and even later the terms * ancient’ and 
'modern’ or 'old’ and 'new’ are considered preferable (e g., Whitney). 

Lastly Render’s origmal theory, which was greeted with derision by 
other grammarians, might be considered Render attempted to dis- 
tmguish between declension and plurality, holding that the plural 
endings had nothing to do with the declensions There is accordingly only 
one declension m German, and 'that very simple’. The declension is, that 
-s is added to the genitive singular of masculme and neuter nouns 
Render is, however, reduced to givmg the usual lists of plural endings. 
This theory had a curious revival in Keane’s True Theory of the German 
Declensions and Conjugations (1873). Keane polemises against Noehden 
and Tiarks and proposes 'to make a clean sweep of nominal declension 
and verbal conjugation The plural endmgs are of no account, since the 
notion of plurality does not belong to that of declension. Of the two 
inflections of the genitive singular -en is not a true case ending since it is 
found in the plural, and we are therefore left with one declension, the 
genitive singular in -s. The author then gives lists of the usual types and 
the usual exceptions, so that the whole matter seems to be a quibble over 
words. The True Theory has nothing new to offer Interesting amongst 
Keane’s remarks is the observation that feminine nouns should not have 
Umlaut, since Umlaut is a sign of strength. 

As there was origmally no difference between the declension of the 
common and the proper nouns, the early grammarians did not deal with 
the subject of the declension of proper nouns. Even Gottsched and with 
him Wendeborn ignore it, except to mention in the syntax the use of the 
article with the proper noun As late as 1824 Rowbotham does not discuss 
the subject. The others attempt to divide the proper nouns into the same 
number of classes as the common nouns. Noehden, for example, has four 
classes with the plural endings the same as the common nouns. Tiarks is 
the first to mention the plural in -s and to remark that the dative and 
accusative smgular m -en is obsolete. Fischer (1819) recommends a plural 
m -ens in Moses ^ Kluge^ Pnestley, Bayley, Incidentally he gives English 
students the information, that the last syllable of Pnestley and Bayley is 
to be pronounced like the South German diminutive ending -Je. 

Following the model of the Latm grammars the German grammarians 
divided the rules of gender into (a) regulae generales, which are rules 
derived from the meanmg of the nouns, (b) regulae speciales, which are 
rules from the endmgs. These two divisions are still found in the modern 
grammars. In the latter group are included the last consonant of the 
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word together with the preceding vowel, regardless of whether these two 
letters were part of the root or not, e.g., under -ung Sprung and Regierung 
are quoted. This list was usually arranged alphabetically according to the 
last letter. This is the system used by Wendeborn, all of the examples 
being taken from Gottsched For instance, Wendeborn says that words 
in -ung are feminine except Sprung and Ursprung which are the two 
exceptions quoted by Gottsched. Words in -el and -er are masculine 
except as in Gottsched Exempel, Siegel, Segel, Rathsel, Wasser, a list 
which IS far from complete. Jehrmg is most unsatisfactory on this 
question. He gives some general rules without givmg the German words 
Feminine, he says, are the goddesses and all females except wife and 
wench. Quite incorrect is the statement that the names of rivers are 
feminine except those ending m -gau, -el and -er. Bender is even more 
confusing His general rules are rules from endings, his special rules rules 
from the meanmg. As a general rule he says that words endmg in con- 
sonants are masculine, and gives a list of exceptions which mcludes such 
endings as -gend, -uld, -ust, -axt He has too a ‘common gender’ which 
appears to include words of double gender. Amongst these we find der or 
das Qefallen, die or das Qeheimnis. We are told, too, that some words 
admit ‘either of the Masculme or the Neuter which is an advantage m the 
language’. 

Adelung dispensed with the two groups of the rules of gender and the 
long list of terminations. His account is repeated m all its details by 
Noehden and wdth a few modifications by all other grammarians until 
modern times According to Noehden masculme are the male names, God, 
angels and demons, the wmds, seasons, months and days God, angels 
and demons have disappeared from the modern grammar, but the others 
still remam, although the winds and days come under the rule that the 
gender of a compound is deternoined by its second part. Masculme too 
are words endmg in -mg, -ling, -er and -en. To this Noehden gives a list 
of exceptions which is identical with Adelung’s. There are, for instance, 
seven words ending in -en which are neuter, Almosen, Beohen, Eisen, 
Kissen, Lehen, Wappen, Zeichen. Like Adelung Noehden includes Eisen 
in this list, although it is covered by the rule that metals are neuter. 
Femmine are the names of females, fruits, flowers and rivers and words 
with the suffixes -ey, -heit, -heit, -schaft, -ucht, -uft, -ung, the abstracts in 
-e and some words endmg m -nis. Although the number of suffixes is 
considerably reduced as compared with Gottsched, a few as -ueM and 
-uft are still wrongly included, and Sprung and Vrsprung are still 
mentioned among the exceptions. Neuter are the names of metals except 
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Stahl and Tomback, countries, infinitives, diminutives, collectives witK 
tlie prefix ge-, and words not really substantives. Tbese details are 
repeated by all other grammarians of the period. 

The Adjective. 

The treatment of the adjective shows little variation. All the gram- 
marians before 1830 give the genitive singular masculme and neuter as 
endmg m -es, and after that date Tiarks still repeats it from Ifoehden. 
The early grammarians Wendeborn, Render and Jehrmg do not give any 
mformation on the declension of the adjective after the possessives and 
kein. Wendeborn and Gottsched repeat Gottsched’s remark that the 
correct form is die grossen Manner and not die grosse Manner as was used 
in South German. Wendeborn shows, too, traces of Gottsched’s theory, 
that the endmgs of the adjective are the forms of the definite article 
attached to the end of the adjective m his remark ‘the last letter of the 
article becomes the last of the adjective’. 

All the grammarians of the period give as a general rule that if two 
adjectives qualify the same noun m the oblique cases, the second must be 
used m the weak form. Jehrmg, Rowbotham and Bernays, following the 
Bast Middle German usage, state that if an adjective ends m -m, the 
endmg -en must be used instead of -em, e.g., lahmen not lahmem. 

The comparison of the adjective offers little material for discussion In 
the early grammars there is some mdecision as to what should be in- 
cluded under this head. Wendeborn, following Gottsched, mcludes such 
compounds as steinalt, bluta/rm, and phrases as unglaublich schon as 
superlatives. The early grammarians give both endings of the superlative 
and -est, but no information on their respective use (e g., Wendeborn, 
Jehring, Render, Bramsen, Rowbotham). All of them give a list of 
irregular forms. Jehrmg, for example, has besser^ besserer (still better), 
beste; sehr, hef tiger, heftigsten, whilst Render has bos, schlimmer, schlimmst, 
Rowbotham vhel, schlimmer, schlimmsL Becker and Tiarks repeat 
Adelung’s statement that mindest is the superlative of mm, and mehr the 
comparative of meh. 

The Peonotjn. 

The mam point of interest in the treatment of the pronoun is the 
division of the material and the use of the various forms of address. The 
division of the German pronouns goes back to Gottsched who dis- 
tmguished six classes- personliche, zueignende, anzeigende, fragende, 
beziehende and imeigentliche. The last class is usually called the improper 
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pronouns by the English grammarians and includes such words as man, 
ewer, heiner, jemand, etc. This system is adopted by Wendeborn and 
Eowbotham. Jehrmg added a quite unnecessary division which he 
called the responsive pronoun, used m answer to a question and which 
includes either personal or demonstrative pronouns. To these six groups 
Adelung added another, called the determinative pronoun, includmg 
derjemge, dasselbe, and this is adopted by all other grammarians of the 
period except Eender. The latter has an origmal division arrived at by 
dividing Gottsched’s improper pronouns into three groups, (i) numerical 
pronouns (ein, kein, der einzige), (ii) indefinites {der eine, der andere, 
jemand), (lu) invariables or adverbs {selbst, selber, mchts, einerley, 
hunderterley). All the grammarians have a note on the forms of address, 
givmg Er and Sie (singular) as the correct form of address to servants. 
With regard to the relative pronoun Jehrmg attempts to distmguish 
between der and welcher, statmg that welcher refers to a person who is 
near, der to one who is distant, e g Dieses ist mein Neffe, welcher aus 
Frankreich zuruckkam, but Ich schreibe an meinen Neffen, der in Frank- 
reich ist All the grammarians before Tiarks recommend the use of 
loelcher and not der when the antecedent is a personal pronoun. 

The Adverb. 

The treatment of the adverb calls for little comment. The usual 
practice was to divide the adverbs mto semantic groups. Klattowsky is, 
however, mterestmg, as he repeats from the early editions of Heyse 
Adelung’s peculiar theory of the adverb. According to Adelung and 
Klattowsky there are two types of adverbs, Beschaffenheitsworter, which 
denote a quality possessed by the subject of the sentence (e.g. der Mann 
ist gut) and Umstandsworter which add a quality to the subject (e.g., 
Der Mann ist hier). The adverb is therefore the more origmal form of 
speech than the adjective which is formed from the adverb by a process 
which Adelung and Klattowsky call ' Concretion ^ The first type of 
adverbs are ‘concrescierf by the addition of -e, e.g., gut, gute. The 
definite article is then either placed before the adjective {der gute) or 
added to the end (guter). Only a few of the second type of adverbs may 
be converted into adjectives, some as spat,fruh in the same way as the 
first type, others as hier, bald, heute by the addition of -ig. 

What Bramsen says about the adverb is quite senseless. He has a 
paragraph of three Imes on the use of the genitive of the noun as an 
adverb, and the remainder of the chapter is devoted to peculiarities in the 
number of nouns and the use of the adjective as a noun. 
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The Preposition. 

Tlie practice in all tlie grammars was and still is to give a list of pre- 
positions divided accordmg to the cases governed by them As the use of 
the cases properly belongs to the syntax, the result is that there is 
nothing left to be said about the prepositions m that section. Some 
grammarians such as Eowbotham repeat the whole list agam in the 
syntax Gottsched included amongst the prepositions the verb prefixes, 
and this practice is found m Wendeborn and Jehring. 

The Conjunction. 

The conjunctions were usually divided into semantic groups and the 
question of word order treated under this heading, so that there was 
agam nothing left for the syntax. Gottsched distmguished eight groups 
of conjunctions copulative, comparative, disjunctive, concessive, 
adversative, causal, conditional, conclusive {daher, darum). In this he 
was followed by Wendeborn and Render. These groups were further 
extended by Adelung to eighteen, but the uselessness of the whole 
procedure was recognised by the English grammarians. Noehden gives 
six groups, admittmg that there are more but regardmg a further 
division to be of no practical value. The others are content to give 
alphabetical hsts. The early grammarians of the period made no distmc- 
tion between co-ordinatmg and subordmatmg conjunctions. A division 
into these two groups first appears m Becker and then becomes the 
property of the modern grammar. 

The Verb. 

The traditional division of the material was into seven sections, 
(i) auxiliaries, (ii) regular verbs, (lii) irregular verbs, (iv) neuter verbs, 
(v) compound verbs, (vi) impersonal verbs, (vii) reflexive verbs. In each 
section full paradigms are given for the active and passive. Becker first 
introduced as a main division the distinction between the regular and 
irregular verb, the order of treatment of the subsidiary types remaming 
the same. 

There was some doubt amongst the early grammarians as to which 
were the auxihary verbs. Wendeborn, Render and Rowbotham follow 
Gottsched and include under this headmg full paradigms of haheny sein 
and werden, the modal auxiliaries, and lassen. This practice was criticised 
by Adelung, who only admitted haben, sein and werden and classed the 
xemamder together as verbs of mood. Most grammars quote both wurde 
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and ward as the past of werden, and Jehring attempts to establish a 
difference between them. Ward, he says, is used to denote an action 
entirely passed, wurde one that remains unfinished 

Various attempts were made by the German grammarians of the 
eighteenth century to classify the strong verb. Gottsched, for instance, 
divided them accordmg to the vowel of the past into five classes, a 
practice which is found in English grammars even in the second half of 
the nineteenth century (e g , Otto) Wendeborn, Render, Jehring, 
Noehden, Klattowsky, Bramsen and Troppaneger all regard any division 
as of no practical value and give an alphabetical list Render’s whole 
treatment of the verb is exactly the same as Wendeborn’s. Both give a 
list of 168 verbs with the following past forms . fochte, jlochte, flohe, htte 
Their list of weak neuter verbs is also the same with the following common 
peculiarities: ram fern, to hawk, sudeln, to be unslovenly, knarren, to 
creek {sic ) , hlugeln, to smatter. Boileau takes from Adelung a division 
into three classes together with Adelung’s mnemonic words. The first 
class has the infinitive and past participle ahke In this there are three 
subdivisions characterised by the words Paradies, Faramund, Engelhard 
The second class has the past and past participle alike and has also three 
subdivisions, Heinrici, Diodor, Theofomp The third has a different vowel 
in all three forms, the three subdivisions being characterised by the words 
Theona, Sirona, Virgulta. Lastly a list of fifteen verbs is given which do 
not fit mto this scheme includmg kommen, stehen, tun, etc. This division is 
the one adopted by Rowbotham without the mnemonic words and is 
found after the middle of the century in Whitney. Becker, influenced by 
Jakob Grimm, introduced the distmction between the ancient and modern 
conjugation and is followed by Bernays and Skene. Becker also dis- 
tmguishes four classes of the ancient conjugation, but his division is very 
faulty owing to false philological theories. The first class includes the 
verbs with Ruckumlaut, the second those verbs which originally (in 
Gothic which was regarded as the parent of German) had i in the m- 
flnitive, e,g,,finden, lesen (Gothic hsan), kommen (Gothic qyman). In this 
class is also included hiegen and similar verbs, although Becker does not 
make clear what he thought the original vowel of these verbs was. The 
third class has ei in the infinitive and the fourth a, au or u in the in- 
finitive. In the last is included gehen because of the O.H.G. form gdn. 
These types are then repeated by Skene and by Bernays in the exercises 
to his grammar 

The only pomt in the formation of the passive which calls for comment 
is the statement that the imperative of the passive is werde du gelobt This 
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form was quoted by Gottsched, and despite Adelung’s protest that it was 
un-German is repeated by all the English grammarians and without the 
pronoun is still the form quoted m the modern school grammars. The 
form se^ gelobt is never mentioned by any of the grammarians of the 
period. 

The class of neuter verbs persisted in the grammars until Becker’s, 
when the terms transitive and mtransitive appear. Wendeborn and 
Render give a list of verbs requixmg the auxiliary sein and a list requirmg 
haben. Their lists are identical, and like their authority Gottsched they 
make no attempt to discuss any prmciples governing the use of the 
auxiliaries. Jehrmg attempts to define the difference between the use of 
the auxiliaries with the verbs of motion by comparing the usage with 
English. He wrongly includes the reflexive verbs in this section, re- 
markmg that the auxiliary is different from English, e.g., s%e hat sick 
verjungt, she is grown younger. Rowbotham also gives lists of verbs with 
their respective auxiliaries together with some dubious rules as to their 
use. He wrongly quotes %ch habe das Pferd gentten as a neuter verb and 
regards wtr haben gefroren as a verb of motion. The whole matter is then 
repeated m the sjmtax to which it properly belongs. Noehden abandons 
the useless paradigms and lists of neuter verbs and gives an account of the 
use of the auxiliaries which differs little from that of the modern gram- 
mars. His statements become the property of the later grammarians of 
the period, although Becker attempts an unnecessary classification of the 
intransitives with haben Klattowsky’s formulation of the rules is 
peculiar and is taken word for word from Heyse. Accordmg to him the 
neuter verbs take haben if they are reflexive, or compounded with au$-, 
or if the present participle can be used as an adjective but not the past 
participle. 

Under the compound verbs the grammarians deal with the meanmg of 
the prefixes. The only point worth notice is that Wendeborn following 
Gottsched considers the verbs with a predicative adjective as compounds, 
e.g., ich habe genug. 

With regard to the impersonal verbs the practice in the early grammars 
was to distinguish between the active and passive impersonals followmg 
the practice of the Latin grammar. For instance, es gefallt was regarded as 
an active impersonal on the analogy of the Latm placet, whilst man hest 
was called a passive impersonal because it was passive in Latin {legitur) 
This practice, which is quite unjustified from the standpoint of German, 
was adopted by Gottsched and m the Enghsh grammars by Wendeborn, 
Rowbotham and Boileau. Adelung put an end to this distmction, although 
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there remains a certam unclearness as to which verbs are impersonal. For 
mstance, Noehden, following Adelung, remarks that verbs as es donnert, 
e$ regnet cannot be considered as impersonal because the first and second 
persons can be used if required and they may have a personal subject in 
the third person, e.g., Oott donnert, die Wolhen regnen. This mdecision 
remains in the later grammarians until Tiarks who says that all verbs 
with the impersonal es as subject are proper impersonals. 

Despite the fact that the German verb has strictly only two tenses, 
present and past, the German grammarians adopted the Latin scheme of 
tenses with its nomenclature and set up corresponding paradigms. The 
only tense in which there is any variety of treatment is the future. The 
German grammarians distmguished between the simple future indicative 
and th.^futuTum exactum {ich werde gelobt haben). The latter term is not 
used by the English grammarians, most of whom call the two forms 
future I and future II. Wendeborn and Render make no difference 
between the two, callmg them both future as Gottsched did. Skene calls 
the second tense the future past. Wendeborn and Render, again in- 
fluenced by Gottsched, give a future of the imperative with the auxiliary 
sollen, but this was attacked by Adelung and is not found m subsequent 
English grammars. 

The Syntax. 

(i) Word Order, 

The early German grammarians gave no clear account of the principles 
of German word order principally because they had not learnt to dis- 
tinguish between prmcipal and subordinate sentences. The same helpless 
attitude is seen in the English grammars. Wendeborn, like his authority 
Gottsched, gives no complete account of word order He attributes, like 
Gottsched, the difference between the direct and subordinate order to a 
difference m the mood of the verb. He says (p. 130) : ^ In the beginning of 
a sentence the auxiliary verbs are to be used m the indicative, but m the 
conjunctive at the end of a sentence.’ He then follows the old method of 
giving a model sentence with varying orders of words, but derives no 
general principles from them. Even as late as 1820 we findBoileau 
saying (p. 397) : ‘1 think it the shortest way by far to mform the classical 
student at once that the German language enjoys as great a latitude of 
freedom m the arrangement of words as the Latin.’ Jehring (1820) shows 
an improvement. He distinguishes four types of word order, (i) the 
common or indicative (the order is therefore still regarded as a matter of 
the mood), (ii) the question order, (iii) the emphatic order (equal to the 
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modern inverted order), (iv) the relative order. No mam distmction is 
made between prmcipal and subordmate sentences The fullest treatment 
of the question was given by Noehden whose rules are comprehensive and 
accurate although he does not distinguish between different types of 
sentences. The arrangement of the section is open to criticism, for 
Noehden deals with the direct and inverted order under the heading 
'position of the noun', whilst the subordmate order is regarded as a 
matter of the position of the verb. The modern treatment of word order is 
reached in Becker who distmguishes between principal and subordmate 
sentences. This is then taken over by Bernays and Tiarks Tiarks’ formu- 
lation of the rules nught be quoted, as it shows how closely he followed 
Becker whenever he deviated from Noehden. In this section of his 
grammar Tiarks adopts Becker's peculiar terminology which is quite 
different from the remainder of Tiarks' work. Becker (p. 252) ' When the 
relational verb or a separable compound verb is m a compound form, the 
inflected part of the verb takes the place of the copula and the participle 
form IS placed after the predicate.' Tiarks (p. 227). 'When these verbs 
which take the place of the copula are used m a compound form the in- 
flected parts of the verb only take the place of the copula and the 
participle and mfinitive belongmg to them stands after the predicate ' 

(ii) The use of Tenses, 

The only pomt of interest is the use of the tenses of the past, and this 
seems to be one of the most confused chapters m the history of German 
grammatical theory The confusion arises from differmg usages in 
different parts of Germany and partly from an incorrect approach to the 
problem. Gottsched and the grammarians before him attempt to arrive 
at some theory of the use of the tenses m German from a definition of the 
Latin terms. Gottsched had two theories. In the etymology he taught that 
the use of the imperfect, perfect and pluperfect depended on whether the 
action was 'kaum oder unlangst, voUig, oder vorlangst vergangen'. This 
IS repeated by Wendeborn who remarks: 'The past is either imperfectly 
past, or perfectly or it is a long while smce it passed.’ In the syntax 
Gottsched advanced another theory which contradicts the above. This 
may be quoted m full as it plays an important part m the later English 
grammars. ' Wenn man etwas erzahlt, dabey man selbst zugegengewesen 
oder daran man mit Theil gehabt, so bedient man sich der unlangst 
vergangenen Zeit, redet man aber von dem, was andere ohne uns getan 
haben, so nimmt man die voUig vergangene Zeit.' The imperfect is used 
then when the speaker was an eyewitness of the events narrated, the 
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perfect when the speaker was not an eyewitness. This theory is disproved 
by the existence of a perfect form as %ch habe gesehen, Adelung still clings 
to the idea that^ the tenses depend on the distance from the present 
(Gottsched’s first theory), but he shows the beginnings of a new con- 
ception of the use of the tenses, namely that the tenses depend on the 
relation of the events narrated to others in the narration. The imperfect, 
he says, is used of an action recently passed, from which he deduces 
quite illogically that the imperfect is the tense used m 'zusammen- 
hangender Erzahlung’, Vo Dinge aufeinander folgend dargestellt 
werden\ The imperfect is therefore the tense of historical narration ('das 
wahre Tempus historicum des Deutschen’) The perfect is used when an 
action is related which stands alone not in relation to others. Noehden 
shows a similar confusion. With Becker the idea of the distance from the 
present is completely abandoned and the use of the tenses correctly 
explained as depending solely on the relation of the action to others The 
idea of the eyewitness was, however, revived in later grammars. Klat- 
towsky, taking all his details again from Heyse, says that the imperfect is 
a 'Zeit mit Beziehung’, whilst the perfect is the 'Zeit ohne Beziehung’ 
The imperfect is therefore 'das wahre Tempus historicum des Deutschen 
This is immediately contradicted m the followmg statement taken word 
for word from Heyse 'Wenn man nicht selbst Augenzeuge einer Bege- 
benheit gewesen ist, gebraucht man mcht das Imperfectum sondern das 
Perfectum.’ Tiarks gives exactly the same statement The whole theory 
of the eyewitness is completely reversed by Bernays : ' The perfect denotes 
recent events, especially if the speaker has witnessed them himself.’ With 
this the opposite to Gottsched’s theory is reached. Gottsched’s theory 
still survives m the modern grammar. Curme, for example, says (p. 213) 
that the eyewitness naturally uses the past tense, but m relating events 
not actually witnessed by the speaker the perfect is used. 

(ill) The use of the subjunctive. 

This subject was origmally treated m the etymology under the heading 
conjunctions and was repeated in the syntax of the conjunctions. 
Wendeborn’s account is most scanty He repeats Gottsched’s statement 
that the indicative denotes a simple action whilst the conjunctive indi- 
cates the connection of one action with another. The conjunctive is also 
used after dass to express doubt Jehrmg simply says that the use of the 
subjunctive is similar to English except that it is used to imply doubt. 
Noehden pomts out that the subjunctive has nothing to do with the 
conjunctions and assigns it to the syntax of the verb. He gives a full 
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account of the subjunctive of indirect narration but nothing on what 
tenses are used. Eowbotham deals with the subject under the conjunction 
dass and says only that the tense implies doubt. Klattowsky has a fuller 
account modelled on Heyse He distmguishes between the subjunctive 
after verbs as wollen, bitten, befeJilen, the conditional, the optative, and 
the conjunctive after verbs of saying He has nothing to say about the 
tenses of indirect narration, and his distinction between the subjunctive 
and the conjunctive can hardly be called systematic. Becker gives the 
j&rst full and modern account of the subjunctive in Grerman together with 
rules for the tenses. This is the source of Tiarks' rules. Again, Tiarks 
adopts Becker’s terminology, although he had used quite different terms 
in his paradigms of the subjunctive He follows Becker, for instance, in 
calling the tense of the sentence Wenn %oh Zeit hatte, so ginge 'bch aus, the 
present conditional, so called by Becker because jetzt can be inserted. 

It will have become apparent from the above account that it was 
Noehden’s grammar which first established in this country the traditional 
method of presenting German grammar to English students. Noehden’s 
account of German grammar is comprehensive and accurate in its details 
and was far m advance of anything published on the subject before 1800. 
Later grammarians have improved Noehden here and there but have not 
made any radical alterations. 

Charles T. Carr, 

St Andrews. 



MISCELLANEOUS NOTES 


Proverbs in the ‘Ancren Riwle' and the 'Recluse’. 

The following note is a supplement to D V. Ives’s recent study of the 
proverbs in the Ancren Riwle ^ There are several sayings not included by 
Miss Ives which appear to be proverbial, and, in addition, it is mstructive 
to see how many of the proverbs in the Ancren Riwle were preserved in 
its fourteenth-century adaptation, commonly called the Recluse ^ This 
recension shows significant changes, many of them apparently parallel to 
those made in the Latin translation, most of which are mtended to 
remove the personal touches and to make the work applicable to men and 
women alike The author’s treatment of the proverbial material is mter- 
esting, smce he retams most, but in some places alters, drops, and adds. 

I give Miss Ives’s categories and numbers for such of the proverbs 
as survive in the Recluse, and beside them the page and line in the 
Recluse, Passages in the Recluse which show changes of any significance 
are quoted* 

Ives 

Scriptural Recluse 

(1) Pp 4, U 191; 5, L 26, 

(2) P. 35, 1. 24. 

(3) P. 38, 1. 28 8 

(4) P. 160, 1 24: Ac bettere is late ]?an neuer Austin seij>. 

(5) Pp 170, 1. 32; 171, 1. 1 

(6) P. 192, 1 22. 

Classical 

(2) (a) P. 84, U 6f (h) Not in Recluse, ’ 

(3) P. 50, n. Ill 

(5) P. 63, 11 18f. . As Men seien on enghsch. Cok is kene on his owen dunge 

hyU. 

(6) Pp 28,11. 181; 69, U.25fi 

1 M,L R XXIX (1934), pp 257 iff. 

8 Ed J P&hlsson (Acta Umversitatis Lundemis, N,S., No. vc, 1), Lund, 1910, re-issued 
separately at Lund in 1918, with the addition of 130 pages of notes, but without disturbing 
the pagination and line numbers of the text. 

8 The proverb, ‘ Euer is ]?e eie to pe wude leie, perinne is pet leh luuie’, which Miss Ives 
gives here is not to be found m the Recluse I have elsewhere (Speculum, ix (1934), pp 
219 f ) quoted in connection with this passage an Enghsh saymg found in one of Odo of 
Chermgton’s fables* ‘If al that the wolf unto a preest worthe, / And be set unto book 
psalmes to leere, / Yit his eye is evere to the wodeward’ (T Wright, Selection of Latin 
Stories, Percy Society [1842], p 229, and see also L. Hervieux, Les Rahulistes latins, iv 
p 195, cf. pp 22 f ). R^oissart mves a French parallel, ‘Toudis refmt le leu au bos’, 

^ Buisson de Jonece [Ponies, ed A Scheler, Brussels, 1870-2, ii, p. 125, 1. 4239], 
and see E. Fehse, Sprichwort und Sentenz bei Mustache Deschamps und Dichtern seiner Zeit 
[Erlangen, 1905], p 9, no. 23, We probably have here a proverb which became incorporated 
in a song or ballad of the ‘greenwood’ type. The additions made by the scribe of the Cotton 
Cleopatra MS. would mdicate that he recognised it as a jmgle. 
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Add A i?., p 66 

(7) P 51,11 31f 

(8) Pp 22, 11 35 f , 140, 11 4 f A lefdi seide a spark brou3th al hir hous on 

brennyng & so it farej? ofte of litel comep mychel 

(9) P 190, 11 16 f And Jjerfore stire]? 30U quildich in good werkes & dryuej? 

out Jjise two 

(10) P 49, 1 30 

(11) Pp 140, 11 8f , 160, U 15ff : For oft men seien on olde Engliscb. be }>at 

wil nou3th wban be may. be scbal nou3tb wban be wolde. 

Popular 

(1) P. 5, 11. 29f 

Add A R 10 

(3) P. 25, 11. 8f . For men seien ab3rwoorde pe bounde wil jn pere be fyndep 
open 

(5) P. 37, U 23 f.. Jt farep by pe Cberle as by pe wypye pe more men 
croppen it pe more it wexep 

(7) P 40, 1. 2 : And euere pe longer pe wers it is 

(8) Pp. 119, 11 7f ; 49, 1. 29. Lete lust ouergoo & eft it wil pe lyke, as pe 

versifiour seip. 

(9) P. 50, U 29f 

(10) Pp 103, 1 35; 104, 1 2 

(11) P. 122, 11. 2ff : As men sep often a litel rayn fellep a gret wynde so done 

bedes and teres wip al fellen pe deuels blastes and pan comep pe sunne 
and sobmep after and makep al fair & drye 

(14) P. 150, U. 27 £E 

(15) P. 188, U. Iff. 

This comprises the proverbs which Miss Ives prmts. There are, how- 
ever, in the Anoren Rtwle several saymgs which seem as popular as most 
which Miss Ives gives. I give these hereafter with references to, or quota- 
tions from, the Recluse 

(1) Mo sleaS word pene sweord (P 74; Recluse, p. 32, 1 13* For men saien. 

Mo men slen wip woorde pan wip knyf ) 

(2) Seldcene speche haue3 mucbe strencSe (P 78, Recluse, p. 34, 1. 33.) 

(3) peo bwule pet 3iobmge ilest, hit punched god for to gniden, aub perefter 

me iveleS bit bitterlicbe smeorten (P. 238; Recluse, p. 119, 11 8f.) 

(4) Me mme5 et vuel dettur oten uor bweate. (P, 312; Recluse, p 145, 11. 

34f.) 

In addition to these, the Ancren R%wle contams a considerable number 
of sententious remarks, which, while they are not popular, are by no 
means strictly theological. 

(1) Pe ben bwon heo baueS ileid, ne con buten kakelen {and loses her eggs), 

(P m. Recluse, p. 2%, \!L 12ff.) 

(2) Me ileueiS pet vuel sone. (P 68, Recluse, p 29, 11. 8f.) 

(3) Mucbe fol be were pe mubte, to bis owene biboue, bweSer se be wolde, 

grmden greet oSer hwete, 31! be grande pe greet and lefde pene bwete, 
(P 70; Reclttse, p 29, 11. 28f. : A foole be were pat mi3tb grynde wbete 
and grmdep grauel ) 

(4) And of a drope waxeS a mucbe flod. (P. 74; Recluse, p 33, 11. 19 ff : Men 

seep often of droppes wexen a mycbel floode and dreneben pe londe 
pere pe goode come is sowen ) 

(5) Ueond pet punebeS freond is swike ouer alle swike. (P. 98.) 
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(6) Hwat IS word bute wind’ (P 122 ) 

(7) Vor ne beo neuer so briht gold, ne seoluer, ne iren, ne stel, pet hit ne 

schal drawen rust of on pet is irusted, uor hwon f>et heo longe liggen 
togederes (P 160, Recluse, pp 71, 1 33-72, 1 2 ) 

(8) pis bruchele (virginity) uetles is bruchelure pene beo eni gles , uor beo hit 

enes to-broken, ibet ne bi8 hit neuer, ne ihol ase hit er was, nanmore 
pane gles (P 164,i2ectee, p 81,11 5f For maydenhode may neuere 
ben ybett and it be ones ybroken nomore pan pe glas ) 

(9) Uor stench stih5 uppard, and 30 beoS heie iclumben, per pe wmd is 

muchel of stronge tentaciuns (Pp 216-18 ) 

(10) SeiS Job peos wordes* “Lapides exoavant aque, et alluvione paulatim 

terra consumitur” Lutle dropen purleS pene ulint pet ofte ualleS 
peron (P 220 ) 

(11) No sihSe pet 30 iseoS, ne wakimde ne slepinde, ne me swefne, ne telle 30 

bute dweole (P 224; Recluse, p 111, 1 20 Ne si3th pat 30 sen in 
sweuene ne tellep it for nou3th ) 

(12) pe tur ms nout asailed, ne pe castel, ne pe cite hwon heo beo6 biwunnen. 

(P. 228; Recluse, p. 113, 11 19f ) 

(13) Best IS euer imete. (P 286 ) 

(14) Kulure . .is wiSuten galle. (P 292, Recluse, p. 138, 1. 30 ) 

(15) Auh pe wordes schulen beon ischeawede efter pe werkes (P. 316, 

Recluse, p. 147, 1 2 • Ac saie pe wordes after pe werkes ) 

(16) pe deouel nis nout dead 3et (P 346 ) 

(17) Me buS lihtliche a pmg pet me luueS lutel (P 392, Recluse, p. 185, 11. 

19 f : Men buggen 113th cost a pmg pat men leten litel of ) 

(18) Me let lesse deint6 to pmge pet me haueS ofte. (P. 412 ) 

(19) Iren pet liS stiUe gedereb sone rust (P 422.) 

There are a certain number of proverbial phrases m the Ancren Riwle, 
a majority of which are comparisons, and these are neither unusual nor 
especially popular. 

(1) Soule . .schal iwurben. .hhture pen pe wmd is, and brihture pen pe 

sunne is (P. 140, Recluse, p 63, 11. Off ) 

(2) 3e beon swifte ase pe suime gleam. (P 170 ) 

(3) A1 ms nout so muche ase a lutel beawes drope a5ean pe brode see, and alle 

pe worldes wateres (P 184; Recluse, p. 87, 11 lOf.) 

(4) Ai pet wo of pisse worlde lefned to belle alre leste pme, al nis bute ase bal 

pleowe (P 184.) 

(5) Wute 30 pet to sobe pet al pe wo of pisse worlde, al ms bute ase a sehead- 

ewe asean pe wo of belle (P. 190; Recluse, p. 87, 11. 9f.) 

(6) Vre widerwines beob swifture pen pe eames (P. 196 , Recluse, p. 95, 1 29. ) 

(7) Herdi ase leun. (P. 274.) 

(8) Lomb her and bun per. (P, 304; Recluse, p. 142, 1. 28 ) 

(9) Snou hwite clobes. (P. 314 ) 

(10) pu schalt beon seoueuold brihtre pen pe sunne. (P 398;i?6ctoe^p 188, 

11 16f,) 

The miscellaneous proverbial phrases are somewhat more interesting. 

(1) pe vikelare ablent pene mon and put him preon in eien, pet he mid 

vikeleb. (P. 84; Recluse, p. 36, 11. 18 f.: pe losengere ablyndep pe man. 
and puttep pe Pryk in ins 0130 ) 

(2) Hit IS Judases cos. (P, 194.) 

(3) pe pet is umbe, wibouten hire, uorte gederen gode peauwes, he bereb dust 
ibe winde, ase Seint Gregorie witneb: ‘^Qui sine humffitate uirtutqs 
congregat quasi qui in uento puluerem portat,*’ (P. 278; Recluse, p. 
133, 11. 22ff.) 

Ne beob nout wurb a nelde. (P. 400; Recluse, p. 188, 1. 27.) 


( 4 ) 
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To compensate for his omissions the author of the Recluse added a 
certain amount of proverbial material of his own. We find two proverbs, 
the second of which had appeared m the Ancren Riwle in another context. 

(1) And 3if J)e fox do yuel 3utt men sayen wers by hym (P 53, 11 21 f ) 

(2) Better is late pan neuere. (P 119, 1. 12f ) 

There are six sententious remarks 

(1) And so it farep of man by womman whan sohe spekep faire & castep 

enchesoun and seip sche ne dar nou3th By her tale sche wolde 3if 

sche durst (P 40, 11 2ff , cf Ancren Miwle, p 98 ) 

(2) A litel prickyng in pe ei3e derep more pan a gret wounde m Pe hele. (P 

44, U 29f ) 

(3) An hondeful of 3erdes while hij ben to giders hij nyllen nou3th breken 

(P. 125, U 5f , of A i? , pp. 250, 252.) 

(4) Men tumen ofte pe nebbe to pmg pat Men louen & awayward fro pmg 

patMenhaten (P 125, U 14fe ) 

(5) As god seip in pe gosspell whan pe blmde ledep pe blmde hope fallen in 

pe diche (P 162, 1 33-163, 1 1 ) 

(6) pat ben mysbileuand men pat done as pe hounde dope whan he hap eten 

to mychel he castep it & gop a3ein & etep it. (P 198, U 26 fi.) 

There are six more or less proverbial comparisons 

(1) For oure moup stynkep vpon hym fouler pan any roten dogge (Pp 

33, 11 31f , 99, 1 30 ) 

(2) pat smott h3rm to pe hert as a spere (P 44, 11 15 f ) 

(3) Stille in pme hert as a ston. (P. 58, 11 4f ) 

(4) It bicomep als wel as who so putt a gold rmge m a swynes nose (P 97, 

U If) 

(5) Hij schuU bene clere as glas porou3 jnnocence of baptesme. (P 196, 11. 

25 f.) 

(6) He schewed me a clere flode as Cristal. (P 197, 11. 8f ) 

There are but two other proverbial phrases. 

(1) 3e; a more foie pan he pat berep a Babyl (P 121, 11 16f ) 

(2) J nolde nou3th 3iue a nedel for al her werk. (P. 55, 11. 13 f ) 

One thing is especially noteworthy about the author of the Ancren 
Riwle and his use of proverbial material Few religious writers before the 
Reformation made, relatively speakmg, use of as many proverbs, and no 
one used proverbs more skiKully, If we examine the proverbs in the 
Ancren Riwle m relation to their immediate context we find them woven 
into the subject matter with a skill and feeling that almost equals 
Chaucer’s. The author of the Ancren Riwle was addressing women and 
appealed to their understandmg by means of homely illustrations and 
sayings, for, though the ladies to whom he wrote were doubtless of good 
birth and average education, they were women, and women of the Middle 
Ages were not often supposed to be amenable to more scholarly argu- 
ments. 

B. J. Whiting. 

Cambbidgb, Massachusetts. 
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Milton and the 'Postscript’. 

Appended to An Answer To A Booke EnUtuled An Humble Remon- 
strance .(1641) there is a 'Postscript’, with an introduction, which I 
quote because it is relevant to the following argument: 

Though we might have added much light and beauty to our Discourse, by msertmg 
variety of Histones upon severall occasions given us in the Eemonstrancef the answer 
whereof wee have undertaken; especially where it speaks of the bounty and gracious 
Munificence of Religious Princes toward the Bishops, yet unwiUmg to break the thread 
of our discourse, and its connexion with the Remonstrance, by so large a digression, as 
the whole series of History producible to our purpose, would extend unto Wee have 
chosen rather to sub]oyne by way of appendix, an historical! Narration of those 
bitter fruits. Pride, Rebellion, Treason, Unihankfulnesse, &c which have issued from 
Episcopacy, while it hath stood under the contmued mfluences of Soveraigne good- 
nesse Which Narration would fill a volume, but we wil bound our selves unto the 
stories of this Kmgdome, and that revolution of time which hath passed over us since 
the erection of the Sea of Canterbury (p 85) 

The 'Postscript ’ then vigorously sk;etches the lurid history of Episcopacy 
from Augustine to Gardiner and Ridley, with marginal references to 
sources, such as Bede, Holmshed, Speed, and Stowe, with which the page 
numbers are often included Though partisan, the 'Postscript’ thus has 
abundant historical authority. The survey, vivid and impressive, was 
doubtless very gratifying to the Puritans. 

Masson was the first to associate Milton with this 'Postscript’. He 
says: 'He contributed, as I calculate, rough notes or material for about 
twenty of its pages.’^ Later, becoming more positive, he cites from 
Animadversions ujpon The Remonstrants Defence, Against Smectymnuus 
Milton’s reply to Hall’s charge that the ' Postscript ’ is ' a goodly pasquin, 
borrowed for a great part out of Sion^s Plea or the Breviate consisting of 
a rhapsody of histories’. Milton says* 'the collection was taken, be it 
knowne to you, from as authentique authors in this kinde as any in a 
Bishops library; and the collector of it sayes moreover, that if the like 
occasion come againe, hee shall lesse have need the help of breviates, or 
historical! rhapsodies, than your reverence to eek out your sermonings 
shall need repairs to PosUlls, or PoUanthea’sJ^ Masson thinks this is 
Milton’s 'virtual acknowledgment of the authorship of the Postscript to 
the Smectymnuan treatise . . . ’^ Mr W T. Hale follows Masson’s lead.^ 
He believes that Milton was the author of the 'Postscript’; at least, he 
says, 'it must be conceded that he compiled the examples from English 

^ The Life of John Milton (London Macmillan, 1871), ii, p 238 

^ The Wo^ks of John Milton (New York. Columbia University Press, 1931), ni, pp. 173-4 

® Op* cit, II, pp. 260-1. 

^ Of Reformation Touching Church-Discipline in England* . Edited by Will Taliaferro 
Hale {New Haven: Yale Umversity Press, 1916), pp. lin-hv. 
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history enumerated in it’ Comparmg the "Postscript’ with Of Ref orma- 
Hon, he declares that the spirit of both is the same, that the historical 
allusions are for the most part identical, and that there is "an agreement 
m the wordmg that could not have been accidental’ There for some 
years the matter has rested. Did Milton collect material for or write the 
"Postscript’? I propose to re-examme this subject 

In the first place, it is, I thmk, quite unnecessary and unreasonable to 
assume that the "Postscript’ was written by any other than one or more 
of the Smectymnuans. Prom the mere fact that it forms an appendix, it 
seems to be inferred that some outsider was concerned. But, as the 
introduction quoted at the outset of this paper shows, there was a valid 
reason for prmtmg the historical sketch at the end. it was put there to 
prevent breakmg "the thread of our discourse, and its connexion with the 
Remonstrance, by so large a digression .’ The "Postscript’, then, was 
probably not an afterthought, and by design it was placed at the end of 
the closely reasoned Answer to Bishop Hall. Again, it is much more 
probable that one or more of the five men responsible for the Answer 
should have carried out the task of collecting facts for and composmg the 
"Postscript’ to the Answer, which appeared in March, than that it should 
have been done by Milton, who was probably then engaged alone in 
writing Of Reformation, which appeared little more than a month later, 
and who also then or soon afterwards had Of PrelaUcal Episcopacy upon 
the stocks. In the light of these facts Milton’s authorship of the "Post- 
script’ seems rather doubtful. 

There is in the "Postscript’ almost positive proof that Milton was not 
the author. Regarding the bishops under Edward VI the "Postscript’ 
has the foUowmg: 

The violent opposition of the Popish Bishops, which made Martin Bucer write to King 
Edward m his booke de Regno Chnsti Lib, 2. caf 1 and say, yonr Majestie doth see, 
that this restormg againe the Kmgdome of Christ„ which wee require, yea, which the 
salvation of us all requireth, may m no wise bee expected to come from the Bishops, 
seemg there be so few among them which doe understand the power and proper 
Offices of this Kmgdome, and very many of them by all meanes (which possibly they 
can and dare) oppose themselves agamst it, or deferre and hmder it (Pp 102-3 ) 

Now, xt is remarkable that Milton does not mention Bucer’s De Regno 
GhnsU in any of his ecclesiastical pamphlets. The first time Bucer and his 
work are mentioned m Milton is in The ludgement of Martin Bucer, 
Concerning Divorce* Written to Edward the sixt, in his second Booh of the 
Kingdom of Christ , . .(1644); and here, as the following quotation shows, 
it seems that Milton had for the first time come upon Bucer’s work In 
the first part of the quotation, Milton is, of course, referring to his 
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Doctrine and Discipline of Divorce, ' When the book had bin now the second 
time set forth wel-nigh three months, as I best remember, I then first came to 
hear that Martin Bucer had writfn much concerning divorce • whom earnestly 
turning over, I soon perceav^d, but not without amazement, in the same 
opinion, confirmed with the same reasons which in that publisht book without 
the help or imitation of any precedent Writer, I had labour'd out, and laid 
together It should be noted that the quotation in the "Postscript’ is 
from Book II of De Regno Christi, the same book from which Milton later 
quoted If Milton was not acquamted with Bucer ’s work before 1644, the 
conclusion is almost unescapable. he did not write the paragraph just 
quoted from the "Postscript’ 

Further proof tending to show that Milton was not the author of the 
"Postscript’ could be cited* the similarity between the "Postscript’ and a 
section of Alexander Leighton’s An Appeal to the Parliament, or Sions 
Plea against the Prelacy . (1628), ^ and stylistic evidences which indicate 
that frequently phrasing in the "Postscript’ follows closely the sources 
(such as Speed’s History of Great Bntaine. . .(1627)) which were also 
Milton’s sources — ^therefore no argument can be based upon occasional 
phrasing common to the "Postscript’ and Of Ref ormation But probably 
no additional proof is needed. Under the circumstances, absolute 
certamty may be beyond reach; but, in lieu of that, we may say with 
reasonable conviction that Milton had nothing to do with the " Postscript ’. 

Geobge W. Whiting. 

HotrsTON, Texas. 


Date oe the Mystbre du Concile de Basle, attributed to 
Georges Chastelain. 

Baron Kervyn de Lettenhove, in his edition of the works of Georges 
Chastelain,® opens the sixth volume with the Mysthre du Concile de Basle, 
In his preface he writes: " . .il parait remonter k I’ann^e 1432 ou 1433/ 
This view is, however, contradicted by M. Yallet de Viriville in his review 
of the edition ^ Basing his remarks on an odd reference to the Council, as 
if the Council had not taken place, he concludes that the Mystere must 
have been written before 1431. 

It is, however, possible to select certain other passages which help to 
fix the date a little more definitely. The career of the Council of Basle was 

^ Op cit , IV, p 13 

® Pp 30 if In A Defence of the Humble Bemomircmce (164rl) Hall called attention to this 
similarity. 

* Eight tomes, Bruxelles, 1863-6. 


* Journal dea Savants, March 1867. 
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stormy and often mterrupted. Vallet de Viriville does not appear to have 
considered that aspect of the question 
‘Reformation’ says. 

Je promets qu’^ Basle n’a 
Qui sache si jamais verra 
Le temps que Concile sera ^ 

This apparent indication of a future Council may in reality refer to a 
resumption of the Council’s work Indeed, it is more than probable. The 
Council opened in 1431, and ‘France’ says 

J’avoie envoys k Tempire, 

A Basle, pour avoir confort 
De conseiJ ^ 

These lines appear to have been written after the failure of the first part 
of the Council. 

After assembling the French prelates at Bourges, February 26, 1432, 
Charles VII ordered them to go to Basle. In the Mystere ‘France’ 
declares . 

Adieu clercs, nobles, bourgeois. 

Je m’en vois 

A Basle pour vos mesfaits. . . 

Further on ‘ Paix’ seems to imply that the Council was already in existence, 
for she says that everybody would be disappomted ‘d’estre venu yci en 
vam’.^ Immediately before, ‘Concile’ has said: 

Vous avez cy de bons amis, 

Cr4ez, cbascun labourera 
Si bien que vous amendera. 

Si Dieu plaist, ams que je d^parte. 

The general impression is that the Council has already assembled once at 
least. 

There are two references which have the advantage of being precise 
and of indicatmg that the Mystere was written after 1431. 

‘Concile’ mentions* 

II y a des gens bors et ens 
Qui sement que depuis trois ans 
Et plus, ie Concile n’a riens fait ® 

Even allowing a certain margm for maccuracy, it is still obvious that the 
Council had existed for some time when the Mystere was written The 
contmuation is even more definite. 

Est-ce riens d’avoir fait venir 
Les Boesmes et convenir. . . 


1 K de L , VI, p 33. 
® Ihid , p. 13. 


4 Ihid , p. 20. 


2 lh%d., p 12 
® Ibid , pp. 35-6, 
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The representatives of the Hussites, Eokyczana and Procope, accom- 
panied by 300 men, went to Basle m January, 1432 The Mystive is, 
hence, posterior to this date. 

The last reference of importance is m a speech by ‘H4r4sie’. 

Attendez que reviengne cy 
L’ambassade qui est en Boesme ^ 

The Hussites, having failed to settle matters at Basle, departed and were 
followed by representatives of the Counci] who made a treaty with them, 
the Compactata of Prague, November 30, 1433. Smce the Mystere 
contams no reference to the conclusion of the Compactata, we may 
assume that it was written before November 30, 1433. 

It seems, then, probable that the Mystere du Conctle de Basle was 
written in either 1432 or 1433, and not about 1430 as Vallet de Viriville 
believed.^ 

Kenneth Urwin. 

Marseilles. 

1 K, de L , VI, p. 42. 

^ This IS no way invalidates his arguments for believing that Chastelain is not the 
author of the Mystkre 
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The Exeter Book Pt IL Poems ix-xxxii. Edited by W. S. Mackie. 
(Early English Text Society, Original Series, 194 ) London H Mil- 
ford, Oxford University Press. 1934 (for 1933), ix+245pp. ISs. 

This volume is a completion of the work begun by the late Sir Israel 
Gollancz who in 1895 published the first eight poems of the Exeter Book 
with translation and critical notes for the E E T S. And now after forty 
years the rest appears under the editorship of Professor Mackie It is in 
every way a worthy completion of Gollancz’s work The editor has fol- 
lowed his predecessor’s conservative methods and has only allowed him- 
self to emend the text where it was absolutely necessary. The text has been 
prepared with the greatest care and accuracy with the help of the recently 
published facsimile of the Exeter Book. The comparison of Professor 
Mackie’s transcript with that of Professor Chambers and Mr Flower has 
been of mutual advantage in elucidatmg some of the difiiculties of the last 
fourteen leaves of the Codex 

Side by side with the text there is a useful translation. Professor 
Mackie has succeeded in the difficult task of making his translation at the 
same time accurate and readable It will be of the greatest value to the 
student of Anglo-Saxon whose knowledge of the language is limited and 
to the ordinary reader. He has carefully avoided the pseudo-antique 
mannerisms which spoil so many translations from Anglo-Saxon. 

I have noted a few points in the translation in which I am inclined to 
difier from Professor Mackie. It seems preferable on the whole to trans- 
late eorl as ‘ warrior ’ rather than ' earl’ (except, of course, m instances where, 
as in The Battle of Maldon, eorl is used as a title) , oft is nearly always better 
translatedby ‘ continually ’ rather than ‘ often ’ and sona by ' at once ’ rather 
than 'soon’ (cf., e g , Riddle 16, 11. 1-9). In the Seafarer, 1 22, hwiljpan 
should be 'whaup’ rather than 'whale’, 1. 47, se pe on laguf undap, 'he 
who seeks to cross the sea’; 1. 99, pat hi ne wille. there seems to be no 
need to emend here — a brother buries gold with the dead man 'which he 
(the brother) wishes to go with him (the dead man)’; 1. 103, 'Great is the 
terror of the Judge; because of it the earth is removed’ — ^this is possibly 
a reference to Psalm xlvi, 2 Riddle 9, 1. 12, add 'dear’ after 'own’. 
Riddle 21 : this well-known riddle faithfully describes the heavy type of 
plough illustrated in such MSS. as Cotton Tib. B.v, or Add, MS. 24098 
f. 26 b; it is the type described by Vergil in Oeorgios i, 169-75; wegen on 
wcegne in 1. 8 evidently means 'borne on a fore-carnage ’, that part in fact 
which Vergil describes as currus — ^the traditional translation, 'carried on 
a wagon’, is meaningless, it also seems better to take pcet ic topum tere as 
the subject oifeallep, 'what I tear with my teeth falls to one side’ , this 
gives a better sense iox feallep. Riddle 27, dole cefter dyntum, 'dazed as a 
result of the blows [they receive] The Wife's Complaint, 1. 30 , the poet is 
describing the wife’s cave in the earth; sindon dena dimme duna uph4a 
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bitre hurgtunas hrerum geweaxene, ^ Its depths are gloomy, its banks tower 
up high, cruel are the enclosing fences, overgrown with briars The trans- 
lation of 11. 43-6 seems to noass the sense of the poem by interpreting the 
hnes as a sort of curse upon the absent lover which does not fit in with the 
latter part of the poem, at the same time it misses the typical heroic ex- 
hortation that a warrior should hide his sorrows beneath a cheerful 
countenance It seems better to translate the lines in the following way * 
'Though a young man should constantly be sad m spirit and though the 
thoughts of his heart are bitter, yet he must have a cheerful demeanour as 
well, even if, along with it, he has grief of soul and a throng of constant 
sorrows Whether there be at his disposal all the ]oy that the world can 
give him or whether it be that, far-banished in a distant land, my 
lover. . .sits. . .yet my lord suffers, etc.’ But the above are only small 
matters of difference of opinion. The volume is clearly m the best tradi- 
tion of Anglo-Saxon scholarship. 

Bertram Colgrave. 

Dttkham, 

Speculum Christiam. A Middle English Religious Treatise of the Four- 
teenth Century. Edited by G. Holmstedt (Early English Text 
Society, Original Series, 182.) London* H. Milford, Oxford University 
Press. 1933 (for 1929). ccv+346pp. 26s. 

The body of this work offers a transcript of one of the many Latin 
MSS. of this mediaeval religious treatise, MS. Lansdowne 344, and of the 
one complete Middle English translation, MS. Harley 6680. Other partial 
Middle Enghsh versions exist, which afford the editor much material for 
variants. Dr Holmstedt describes no fewer than sixty-six manuscripts, 
nearly all in great detail, a work of labour, and deserving of much credit. 
He describes and groups the MSS. well, but treats the printed editions less 
satisfactorily, though one is pleased that he has not ignored these, as do 
so many editors of Middle English texts. The oldest extant prmted edi- 
tion was printed by William de Machlinia at London, without date, but 
the work has been dated 1478, 1480, 1484, and 1486. The second of these 
IS more generally accepted, and is the one adopted by Dr Holmstedt, 
though apparently without examination. Moreover, he does not make 
use of the Short-Title Catalogue, which records some copies of this edition 
not known to him, copies m the John Rylands Library and Peterborough 
Cathedral, besides three at least m America, m the Huntington, Pierpont 
Morgan, and New York Public libraries. He records, however, another 
copy in Trmity College Library, Cambridge, and quotes Dibdin’i aui lioritv 
for copies possessed in his day by His Majesty, i lie Marquis oi Blimdloril 
and Earl Spencer. The latter is not very satisLic roiy loj* sale.- o‘ book^ 
have taken place in the last hundred years. Dr HolmstiedTi describes 
French editions of 1496, 1602, 1513, and one without date. He does not, 
however, discuss the relationship, if any, between the Speculum Christiam 
and the Speculum Christianum of Henry Nelson, pubbshed anonymously 
by G. Eld in 1614. 
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Dr Holmstedt discusses very excellently indeed the question of author- 
ship, and points out the common error of attributing it to one J. Wotton 
The Short-Title Catalogue does this, following earlier bibliographical 
works. The ultimate bibliographical source is Tanner’s Bibliotheca 
Britannico-Hihernica^ 1748, where the name is given as J Watton, 
probably on the authority of Corpus Christi College MS 155. Dr Holm- 
stedt denies that the authority of this MS is strong enough, since seven 
other MSS. give other ascriptions, most of which are undoubtedly the 
names of copyists But perhaps Dr Holmstedt is a little rigorous in 
denying, on p. clxxv, that ‘no two MSS give the same name’, since MS 
Harley 206 also ascribes the authorship to one Watton, though it is now 
William de Watton, lAber compilatus per Willelmum de Wattone In in- 
sisting that the same person is not intended, by not considering the 
possibility of error. Dr Holmstedt forgets that, by his own showing, MS. 
Corpus 155 and MS Harley 206 are related, though not directly, both 
being descended from a common ancestor. But he is right in insisting 
that the case for Watton is ‘not proven’, and that the form Wotton is 
incorrect. 

The only complaint I have to make against this admirable piece of 
editing IS that the quotations from the Fathers are not traced to their 
sources. This would not have been such a formidable task as might 
appear at first sight, smce the same authorities are quoted over and over 
agam. 

Douglas Hamer. 

Sheffield. 


The Struggle for the Freedom of the Press from Caxton to Cromwell. By 
William M. Clyde. Published for St Andrew’s University by 
Humphrey Milford. 1934. xvi+360pp. 10^ 6d. 

The title of this book is seriously misleading The mam portion is an 
elaborate historical study of the conditions of the book-trade from the 
outbreak of the Civil War to the death of the Lord Protector, to which 
has been prefii.xed a single chapter covering the earlier period from 1476 
onwards. Moreover, while the author obviously has an intimate and 
first-hand knowledge of his particular field, he shows no such familiarity 
with the approach to it — at least, the first forty pages of his work justify 
this conclusion. Nor is this the only objection that may be brought 
against Dr Clyde’s treatment of his subject, for throughout there runs a 
confusion between two aspects of the Freedom of the Press, which are in 
reality almost unrelated The phrase may on the one hand mean no more 
than the right of any man to prmt any authorised work he pleases, 
regardless of the claims of other individuals, on the other hand, it may 
mean the right of an author to express his views m print, uncontrolled by 
any system of censorship The former is mainly a craft matter that 
resolves itself historically into the revolt by the rank and file of the 
Stationers, or of the bolder spirits among them, against the custom of 

M L B.XXX 33 
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granting privileges or monopolies for certain classes of books The latter 
IS of vastly greater importance, involving no less, in an age of print, than 
the Freedom of Thought and Speech The confusion of these two widely 
disparate themes is of less consequence in the years 1642-68, for the craft 
dispute was then in abeyance, and it is the trumpet call of AreopagiUca 
that dominates the fray. But m the earlier period the Freedom of the 
Press as a principle in the history of liberty had not yet been formulated, 
and found only incidental expression, while the struggle against privilege 
was at its height in the Company, and a work that confuses under one 
title the revolt of men like Wolf and Ward on the one hand, and of Penry 
and Waldegrave on the other, cannot be said to make for enlightenment 
Of Dr Clyde’s intimate acquaintance with the tortuous by-ways of 
press-regulation during the Civil War and Commonwealth period, and of 
his diligence m pursuing them, his later chapters afford ample evidence. 
Less, perhaps, of his ability to assimilate the wealth of information he has 
collected. The subject, however, is one of singular intricacy, and the 
author can hardly be blamed if his attempt to unravel its complex threads 
at times lacks clearness. That it does is unfortunately true, and it will 
probably be rather as a mine of information for later historians than as a 
final presentation of the case that his volume will be found valuable. 
Indeed, many of the cross-titles that split up Dr Clyde’s chapters appear 
to be little more than convenient headings under which he has made 
jottings in the course of research. Some are hardly even apposite. On 
p. 209 IS the headmg The Lbcensers and Plays. That no attempt was ever 
made to interfere with the printing of plays is, of course, well known, and 
the matter has been recently discussed at length in the Huntington 
Library Bulletin. All Dr Clyde has to say is that the licensers ‘had 
apparently no objecbion to books of plays or poems even when written by 
confirmed royahsts’, and devotes the rest of the section to Oondibert f 
The author has not been very well served by the University Press of 
St Andrews. The extravagant margins make the book* clumsy, while the 
use of the same small type for the numerous quotations and for the foot- 
notes combines with the lack of leads separatmg the latter from the text 
to increase the sense of confusion which the difficulty of the subject and 
its rather disjointed treatment produce on the reader. 

There is an appendix of nearly fifty pages giving texts, abstracts, or 
extracts of documents, and sixteen pages of index. 

W. W. Greg. 

London. 


Studies in Spenser's Complaints. By Harold Stein. New York; Oxford 
University Press 1934. xii 4-195 pp. lOs. M. 

In this book Mr Stem gives the results of long labour on Complaints, 
omitting his studies in sources, but recording in full his conclusions on 
bibliography and in interpretation. His bibliographical work is ex- 
haustive and admirable, we are grateful for his proof that the discrepancy 
of date between the Muiopotmos title-page and the others is fortuitous, 
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and for Ins relegation of the Folio to its proper place His biographical 
material is well arranged, and supported with that array of accurate 
citation so well inculcated in American institutions. 

Mr Stein wisely abstains from allegorical interpretation of Mmopotmos, 
and discusses the poems sensibly, out of a close acquaintance with the 
texts and a wide knowledge of what has been written about them His 
own contribution is a theory that the last section of Mother Huhherds 
Tale was written in 1590, and that it is connected with the succession 
problem, and intended to warn England of what would happen if James 
the Ape became king under the tutelage of Burghley the Fox Mr Stein 
is happier among the certainties of bibliography than among the likeli- 
hoods of interpretation, and it might help him — and some of his country- 
men — ^to consider the essential difference between the two processes. 
Rigid logic is not enough we may as well acknowledge, all of us, that in 
such matters we arrive at our conclusions by aid of the imagination’s 
working over the few (and usually undisputed) ascertained facts in the 
light of our general knowledge of the time, and, still more, of our general 
knowledge of the world, the poetic nature, and the practice of writing. 
We differ jn judicial knowledge — and each of us tacitly claims superior 
judicial knowledge — and imaginatively, in the emphasis we place on 
different elements m our knowledge. 

For myself, I imagine that Spenser wrote a general satire on the times, 
in the form of a fable, dealmg in turn with Labour, Church, Court, and 
coming to a climax in Politics with the tale of how the Ape drugged the 
Lion by placing certain 'wicked herbs’ imder his pillow, and usurped his 
place until he recovered and took vengeance. Now any general satire 
must have particular as well as general applications to justify its general- 
isations — ^it must be true, and susceptible of proof Also, any satirist is 
tempted by the spectacle of his dislikes. At whom, in particular, the first 
two sections were aimed we do not know, because no one has yet dug up 
particular cases of any cogency; the third probably hits at Simier and the 
Earl of Oxford as well as the tribe of affected courtiers in general; the 
fourth at Burghley, who now, for the first time, may be identified with 
the F ox. Who then was the Ape ^ It might be James, as Mr Stein argues ; 
it might be Alengon; I am not sure that it need, primarily, be anyone in 
particular, for the story forced Spenser to carry on his Ape into this 
section, and his general mtention held, to show what evil Ape-men and 
Fox-men do in the world. The last section was too bold at first, and he 
had to rewrite it, which obscures the whole affair, for the whole move- 
ment of Spenser’s mind was thus interrupted. 

As Mr Stem shows, the succession was a problem as early as 1590, but 
was it a burning one^ Burghley was m communication with James, he 
was wise enough in his generation to hold insurance pohcies, like all the 
great men of Anne’s time, nor was he alone in that. Whether the Ape’s 
conduct fits even the probabihties of James’s conduct is a question to be 
asked. Scotland supplied mercenaries to others, but employed few. The 
charge of cruelty is not commonly brought against James* Mr Stein pro- 
duces only an obscure contemporary to say he 'bore a most cruel mmd’ 

33-2 
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against certain rebellious subjects — wbicb means, in modern phrase, that 
he was resentful — and it is thin evidence, in comparison with the records 
of Spam and Valois, agamst a most pacific monarch. And that is all. 
Mr Stem faces the more positive difficulties, but scarcely overcomes them. 
If James was attacked in any fashion obvious enough to be useful, why 
did not James complain^ Mr Stem suggests that Complaints was kept 
from him. But James was a keen student of poetry, and by now Spenser 
was England’s most conspicuous poet. The Faene Queene contained 
offensive matter, so his other poems demanded examination, and James 
— notoriously — liked to do things for himself, and, unless I misjudge my 
compatriot, he was gey ill to keep things from I fancy Mr Stem is mis- 
taken, he may be right, but he is not convincing. 

This reads more like an article than a review, but it expresses my 
criticism of Mr Stein’s general equipment, and exemplifies one value of 
his book, that its lucid statement of objective facts emphasises the im- 
portance of judicial knowledge, and sets the reader testing himself That 
is no small merit, and so I continue Mr Stein comes to no conclusion 
about the date of The Teares of the Muses^ but tends, very properly, to 
trust the imagination of his own masters. According to him I am 
^anxious’ to date it 1580 — I cannot say it has ever kept me awake 
o’nights, and that date proves nothing for me. My difficulty with the 
later date is, that in 1680 there was some truth in the double reproach 
that England was not producmg good poems or notable feats of arms for 
poets to celebrate; m 1590 there was no truth in it, and Spenser knew it. 
We have to choose either Spenser was wrapped up m humanist arrogance, 
courteous but insincere m the hues on the poets in Cohn Clouts Come 
Home Agame, in the reference to Watson in The Rmnes of Time, in the 
sonnet to Howard of Effingham, and was contemptuous of such men as 
Wmter, Grey, Drake, Hawkins, Erobisher and the rest; or The Rumes of 
Time was written in a fit of the blues; or it was written before that 
momentous decade which saw the return of Drake, the awaking of 
Hawkins from ten years’ idleness, the adventures of the fighting Veres, 
the heroic death of Sidney, the raids on the Indies, the defeat of the 
Armada, and the emergence of Drayton, Daniel, Lodge, Greene, Peele, 
Marlowe, and the rest of them — that is, about the time he was saying the 
same things in the October eclogue of The Shepheardes Calender, My 
imagination, aided by my feehng for style, leads me to the last alternative. 
Anyone is free to follow his own 

One further example: I once suggested that the fixst 176 lines of The 
Ruines of Time might be, originally, a draft of a commendatory poem to 
Camden Mr Stem refutes this, on the ground that Camden is mentioned 
only in the last two stanzas. The mention then becomes an irrelevant side 
remark in passmg. To me there is nothing unlikely in Spenser’s com- 
mending a man whose work he quarried extensively; the lines are made 
out of a passage in Britannia i they lead up to Camden’s name in a manner 
highly proper to such an occasion, and the obvious break in the run of 
the poem at lines 176-7 indicates a fresh start. One cannot argue about 
The Rmnes of Time, but one may make out a story. A book of elegies on 
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Sidney was published later (tacked on to Cohn Clouts Come Home Againe), 
the leading contributors being Spenser, the Countess of Pembroke, and 
Ludovick Bryskett, but Bryskett’s elegy was entered on the Stationers’ 
Eegister as early as 1587, and the book may have been projected by then 
— Bryskett and Spenser were friends, and in Ireland together — and 
Bryskett’s entry may have been a blocking entry such as was practised 
by the Chamberlain’s Company. Spenser was to contribute then, and 
failed to keep his promise, though he may have written a scrap or two. 
Then, hastened at the end by Raleigh, The Faene Queene was published, 
Ponsonby wanted more, and Spenser hastily collected some poems of 
various dates. These he proposed to dedicate to various lady friends, 
among whom he felt bound, for social and personal reasons, to include the 
Countess of Pembroke. But he could scarcely address her without re- 
ference to her brother and without an apology for his failure to come to 
the scratch along with Bryskett Also, he was struck by the changes that 
had occurred since he had left England ten years before, and moved by 
the disappearance of all his early patrons. He had by him a draft of a 
commendatory poem on Bntanma, used it to take off from (just as he 
used a line from The Teares of the Muses^ which he was looking over for 
publication), and picked up the other scraps as he worked the thing out. 
Later on he hammered out Astrophel for Bryskett. That is a consistent 
story, and Mr Stem’s objections to such a yarn seem to me to involve 
artistic and psychological dij0S.culties greater than any it may entail. As 
a man of the world who has tried to write verse in his time, it strikes me 
as even plausible. I do not ask anyone to believe it, but I wait for some- 
body to produce a better one, either based on new, direct, external evi- 
dence or more satisfactory to my imagination and experience. But Mr 
Stein will be right in contmumg to uphold his difl&culties. 

W. L. Renwigk. 

Stocksfield, Noethumberland. 


The Works of Edmund Spenser. A Variorum Edition. Edited by Edwin 
Geeenlaw, 0. G. Osgood, and E. M. Padeleoed. VoL hi Balti- 
more: Johns Hopkins Press. 1934 x-i- 432 pp 275. 

This third volume of the monumental Johns Hopkins Spenser contains 
Book III of The Faene Queene. By this time it is unnecessary to remark 
upon the accuracy of the text, and on the care and the learmng lavished 
on the Notes and Appendices they go without saying. 

Books HI and iv are somewhat more difficult to deal with systematically 
than the others, for they seem less systematic in their conduct On this 
it IS not easy to be satisfied : whether Spenser was growing careless of form 
as Miss Warren says ; or 'reaching out after a somewhat freer, more varied 
narrative plan’, as Professor Dodge suggests, or was overcome by Axiosto 
as he hints ; or was hurried by Raleigh into publishing before he had re- 
vised Book HI into stricter accordance with the scheme detailed in the 
explanatory Letter; or whether the change does not exist at all, as Dr 
Padelford insists. Very possibly Dr de Sehncourt is right in thinking that 
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the method was prescribed by the subject, which is not so much chastity 
as love This was a subject on which the amorous Spenser would naturally 
let himself go , it is extremely complicated, and there is no locus classicus 
as there is for holiness and justice. Be that as it may, a great part of the 
Book is common form of romance, immediately derived in the mam from 
Ariosto and Malory. There is more mediaeval stuff m it than in the others, 
but it IS better as a field in which to observe Spenser’s interweaving of 
diverse materials, for some of his most notable borrowings from the 
classics are here also Students of folklore might note here that when he 
wanted a bit of witchcraft he went to Virgil for it, all must note his open 
and balanced mind. The run of romantic adventure, and the straight- 
forward illustration of pure and impure love, are broken by deliberately 
inserted episodes, in each of which the poet fulfils one of the ends of the 
epic kind as taught by the humanist critics — elaborate Description in the 
Mask of Cupid, delightful Invention in the Hue and Cry, History in the 
vision of Britomart, deep Philosophy in the Garden of Adonis. The patient 
skill of Spenser in linking up these episodes with the theme is worth 
watching, and they are more closely related in thought than appears at 
first sight. 

To follow Spenser’s mind through his labyrinth demands, here, even 
more alertness than usual, and for the most part the editor, Dr Greenlaw, 
gives good guidance. The Variorum method, however, and the polite 
attribution of suum cmque, are unhelpful in such a complicated passage 
as the Garden of Adonis. If, as we are told, Mr Brents Stirling has tidied 
it all up — a work for which we are profoundly grateful — we should have 
been glad to see him do it here. Having gone beyond the method by in- 
cluding unpubhshed work which the editor happens to know about, why 
stop there ^ As it is, the wise reader will disregard all that is here and 
await Mr Stirling’s pronused paper in P,M,L,A?- Spenser’s desire to deal 
completely with his complex subject makes it difficult to keep an equal 
balance m a commentary. It is scarcely enough, for instance, to dismiss 
the Petrarchan passage at Canto ill, 8-10, with a generalisation from 
Miss Janet Scott’s study of Amoretti, Some cross-reference to the sonnets 
is required, and explicit citation of places m Petrarch and Tasso which 
Spenser certainly had in mind, for by that obvious imitation he was intro- 
ducing another phase of love. Venus’s mantle, coloured hke the starry 
shyes, which passes without note, is the Venus mantle lyned with Starrs 
of the View of Ireland; where Spenser got it I do not know, though I 
should like to, but it is a good example of Spenser’s thoroughness m 
getting up his subject It is not enough, again, to quote without examina- 
tion. Upton thought the ermine in Axtegall’s arms a canting reference to 
Grey; but gns is not ermine. Possibly the propriety of the ermine might 
be its hint at the fastidiousness which (in my reading of his character) was 
one reason for Grey’s ill success in Ireland. Grey’s real arms might have 
been cited to save confusion in young minds; so also, when an actual (but 
lost) shield of Sir John Scudamore is mentioned d fropos of Scudamour’s 
jarms, it might be well to mention also the Scudamore stirrups. Spenser 

^ Siac© published. 
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was not blazoning real arms, and negative evidence bas its uses. The un- 
evenness of the notes is conspicuous in those on the commendatory poems 
and dedicatory sonnets Why a reprint of the second edition should 
contain these at the place they occupied only in the first edition is not 
clear, especially when the Letter to Raleigh was (very wisely) placed with 
Book I. Since they are here, it is natural to ask who were these people, 
and why did Spenser trouble to compliment them^ The question is the 
more cogent as the answers vary. Space for some of this might be gained 
by omitting the six citations regarding Raleigh’s sonnet, which all say 
merely that the sonnet is a good sonnet. 

Turning to the Appendices ' that on the Plan and Conduct of the Book 
contains some good mixed reading, mamly about its subject. It is inter- 
esting to find the Appendix on the Historical Allegory so bald and un- 
convincing. The theme of the book scarcely involves conspicuous his- 
torical incident on the national scale, but requires the method of roman 
a clef, drawing for illustrative material on personal history and private 
life. One suspects, here and there, reminiscences, gossip, things not re- 
corded in the history books, and feels that much is lost which we should 
have known if the English had had the excellent French habit of writing 
memoirs. As it is, we may glean fragments from letters in the P.R.O and 
from such things as ambassadorial reports. One example need scarcely 
have been missed here * the fight of Timias at the ford is Spenser’s version 
of a well-known adventure of Raleigh’s, which might have been cited, if 
not from the original documents, then from Mr Milton Waldman’s Life of 
Raleigh — correcting Mr Waldman’s comic transformation of Raleigh’s 
horseman's staff into quarterstaff. Thus a neat opportunity is missed of 
exemplifying Spenser’s method* it is a good story, a topical allusion and 
a friendly compliment, and a moral allegory all at the same time. 

I hope that the last volume may contain an essay by one of the editors, 
drawing the mam lines of Spenser’s thought clearly and as simply as may 
be. The Variorum method necessarily creates an impression of dishevel- 
ment and unevenness, and the editors of this edition ought to be the 
men to remove it. 

W. L. Renwick. 

Stooxsheld, Noethtjmbeeland. 


The Axiochus of Plato. Translated by Edmund Spensee. Edited by 
Fredeeiok: Moeg-an Padeleoed Baltimore : Johns Hopkins Press, 
London. H Milford. 1934. 80 pp. I2s. Gd. 

The evidence for assigning this work to Edmund Spenser amounts, 
perhaps, to seventy per cent. Professor Padelford’s edition is based on a 
copy bound up in a 1679 Spenser Folio offered for sale by W. Heffer and 
Sons in 1931, The text was printed by Cuthbert Burbie in 1592 as 
^ Axiochus. A most excellent Dialogue, written m Greeke by Plato , . , 
Translated out of Greeke by Edw. Spenser’, with the addition (now 
missing) of ‘A sweet speech, .at the Tryumphe at White-hftll before her 
Maiestie by the Page to the right noble Earle of Oxenforde’, It is men- 
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tioned in Thomas Osborne’s Catalogus Bibliothecae Harleianae (1744), 
where it is still assigned to 'Edw Spenser John Upton, however, in the 
preface to his edition of The Faerie Queene, states his intention of in- 
cluding in a third volume a translation of the Axiochus by Edmund 
Spenser unnoticed by any of Spenser’s previous editors This project was 
never carried out, and the next reference to the translation as the work of 
the poet occurs in the list of ‘Ancient Translations from Classic Authors’ 
mcorporated in Steevens’ edition of Shakespeare (1773) Todd, in his 
edition of Spenser, mentions the translation as a work which he has failed 
to obtain ; and subsequent references m Malone’s Shakespeare, J. Payne 
Collier’s Spenser, the Cambridge History of English Literature, and P I 
Carpenter’s Reference Guide to Edmund Spenser tell the same tale. 

In assuming ‘ Edw ’ to be a misprint for ‘Edm ’, therefore, Upton gave 
a lead to all subsequent editors, who assigned the translation to the poet 
without having seen the original, but Upton’s assumption is supported 
by this inclusion of the text in at least one copy of the 1679 Folio and by 
significant parallellism between the language of the translation and that 
of Spenser’s authentic works. By a careful collation of variant versions 
Professor Padelford shows that the translator used the text of Welsdalius, 
relying upon Latin rather than Greek. If the version is Spenser’s it should 
probably be included among the juvenile works in which he was engaged 
during the years immediately preceding his departure to Ireland The 
lack of any reference to the translation in the Spenser-Harvey corre- 
spondence and in Ponsonby’s enumeration of Spenser’s lost works render 
the evidence for amending Burble’s title-page still inconclusive. But we 
are none the less grateful to Professor Padelford for bringing to light a 
work of such interest and to the Johns Hopkins Press for their admirable 
reproduction of the text in facsimile 

B. E. C. Davis. 

London. 


Corpus Hamleticum, Hamlet in Sage und Dichtung, Kunst und Musik. 

Hrsg. von J. Schick 1 Abteilung SagengeschichtlicheUntersuchungen, 

4. Band. Die Scharfsinnsproben 1. Teil. Der fernere Orient, Leipzig; 

Otto Harrassowitz. 1934. xu+450pp. 

Professor Schick has made a change in the order of the parts of his 
great work (see previous notices, Mod, Lang Rev, viii, p. 569; xxvin, 
p. 515), and the fourth volume dealing with ‘ Scharfsinnsproben ’, examples 
of extraordinary insight and crafty induction, is given us before the second 
which should complete the story of ‘Das Gluckskind mit dem Todesbrief ’ 
and which we hope is merely postponed. The stories with which we are 
now occupied have a less close connexion with Shakespeare’s Hamlet than 
with the ruder form of the Hamlet saga found in Saxo Grammaticus, who 
tells how the King of England was so much impressed by Amlethus’ 
conduct, in lefusing the food set before him at the Court and detecting the 
Kmg’s bastardy, that he conceived a high regard for him and gave him 
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his daughter in marriage. But the story of Amlethus’ crafty insight into 
buried secrets proves to be no more an isolated tale than were those we 
encountered in the ' Gluckskind’ collection, and we shall see that research 
has brought to light countless analogues of it (and related tales of rare 
acuteness in detecting the traces of an elephant or a camel) in the litera- 
tures of India and Arabia, of the Jews and the Chinese. 

It was first noticed that Hamlet’s remarkable detection of the King’s 
bastardy is found thrice in the Arabian Nights m those tales which Ed- 
ward Wortley Montagu brought to Europe (supplementary to Galland’s 
edition of the Nights which does not contain it) and which were translated 
by Capt Jonathan Scott in 1811. Dunlop, in his History of Fiction, 1814, 
saw the resemblance of three Italian stories to some of those in Scott’s 
edition. Joseph von Hammel in 1818 found the same stories in Persian 
and recognised in them the source of Voltaire’s Zadig, while Echtermeyer 
and Simrock m 1861, guided by Dunlop, saw the connexion between the 
Oriental and Italian stories and those of the Northern Amlethus Other 
contributions were made by L Deslongchamps m 1865 and by Benfey in 
1859 and 1864. S. Frankel, Die Scharfsinnsjproben, 1890, argues that the 
Arabian stories were earlier than the Indian, but a Chinese version un- 
known to him shows that the Indian elephant stories preceded the 
Arabian stories of the camel This is proved again and again in Schick’s 
work. Articles by Schiefner m 1859 and 1875-8 had called attention to a 
fresh source in the literature of Tibet which was made more widely known 
by Ealston m his Tibetan Tales, 1906. 

Only at a late date was attention centred on the Hamlet story from 
the Germanic side in the 1894 volume of A. Olrik’s Marchen in Saxo 
Grammaticus and P. Hermann’s Die Heldensagen des Saxo Grammaticus, 
1922. Elton’s translation of Saxo Grammaticus and Gollancz’s Hamlet in 
Iceland showed England’s participation in the quest. 

Professor Schick’s careful collation of the work of his predecessors, of 
which this IS a very rough summary, has made his main task easier, and 
he now writes 

Based on these abundant works of my forerunners, the attempt will he made m this 
volume to sift and arrange the whole material of the Hamletic and nearly related 
proofs of extraordmary sagacity, and then so far as the powers of author, prmter and 
jBnance-mmister allow, to pubhsh them m their origmal tongues, and also far as 
possible trace the paths of their wandermgs and the complicated nature of their con- 
nexion and fihation, not merely down to Saxo Grammaticus but to our own day, in 
which these children of poetical feelmg and shiftmg fancy are in danger of bemg stifled 
m an inglorious death. 

The volume before us is another proof of the extraordinary critical and 
hnguistic powers Professor Schick devotes to his task. May they enable 
him to bring it to a triumphant end while some of us are still alive ! 

G. C. Moobe Smith. 

Sheffield. 
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John Fiona, the hfe of an Italian in Shakespeare^ s England By Prances 

A. Yates. Cambridge : University Press 1934. 364 pp, 15^ 

Miss Yates has given us a valuable book upon one who was himself an 
outstanding literary figure in Shakespeare’s day and, being for some half 
a dozen years the tutor of Shakespeare’s patron, was probably well known 
personally to the dramatist His figure has hitherto attracted much 
speculation, Miss Yates, while not eschewing speculation, has established 
many new facts. She promises to follow the volume up with another, 
dealing expressly with Florio’s relation to Shakespeare. If that be as 
good as this, it should prove a very interesting book indeed. In any 
event, she has succeeded in piecmg together several pretty little corners 
of the Jig-saw of Elizabethan literary history. 

Her findings, indeed, are by no means confined to Shakespearian 
matters. It is one of the virtues of the book that it touches Tudor 
England at so many points and illuminates all that it touches. The open- 
ing chapter, for example, on Plorio’s father, an Italian Protestant, who 
fled from the Inquisition, became preacher of 'the church of the Italians’ 
in London o. 1551, got into trouble for some act of seeming immorality 
(which may have been nothing more than a theological crotchet con- 
cerning the relations between the sexes), was nevertheless appointed 
Italian tutor to Lady Jane Grey and perhaps also to the Princess Eliza- 
beth, fled for his life a second time on the accession of 'that impious, 
cruel, brazen Jezebel’ Queen Mary, and finally settled down as pastor of 
Soglio in Grissons, gives us a most suggestive glimpse both of Europe and 
of London at the time of Edward VI, Even more important is a later 
chapter headed 'Florio and Bruno’ in which Miss Yates throws fresh 
light upon the Nolan’s residence m England and upon his connexion with 
Sidney and the Areopagus on the one hand and with Raleigh and the 
School of Night on the other Florio, moreover, the author of First 
Fruits (1578), Second Fruits (1591), A World of Words (1698), and The 
Essays of Montaigne (1603), was far the most eminent of the many 
foreign exiles in London, at the end of the sixteenth century, who made 
their living by teaching modern languages and compiling manuals of in- 
struction. Miss Yates, accordingly, introduces us to this circle, and de- 
monstrates that John Eliot’s Oriho-epia GalUca (1593) was an attack by 
an English hater of foreigners upon the pack of them in general and upon 
Florio in particular Further, she establishes a connexion between this 
Eliot and Gabriel Harvey, shows good reason for thinkmg that the un- 
named critic of Nashe, spoken of m Piercers Supererogation, was Eliot 
himself, and hints that the ^Ortho-epia Gallica, and the circumstances 
leading up to it, will prove to be a highly important clue to the topicalities 
of Lovers Labour's Lost' Finally, in a fascinating chapter upon Henry 
Sanford, the tutor and secretary to Wilham Herbert, Earl of Pembroke, 
she proves not only that Florio and Nashe were united in express dislike 
for this man, but throws a good deal of fresh light upon the problem of 
the publication of the second edition of Arcadia m 1693. All this is 
accompanied with much subsidiary speculation, some of it rather risky 
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in character, but unless I am mistaken the main framework of her 
theories will stand the test of time. 

The weakest parts of the book, to my mind, are those which seek to 
connect Florio with the system of government espionage in which 
Marlowe became involved to his undoing The claim, for instance, that 
Florio was an agent of Walsmgham’s, and that he acted as a spy while he 
resided at the French Embassy is ingenious, but rests upon very slender 
evidence, which when scrutinised seems to consist of nothing more than 
an obscure reference to him m William Vaughan’s Golden Fleece published 
in 1626 ! Vaughan’s words clearly point to anti-papal activity on Florio’s 
part, which is natural enough m the son of his father, but when Vaughan 
bids him repair, with Eobert Burton, to 'your friend Master Secretarie 
Walsmgham’ for a warrant agamst Mariana the Jesuit, the fact that 
Burton (as Miss Yates herself notes) was only fourteen years old at 
Walsmgham’s death surely indicates that the name Walsmgham is merely 
being used by Vaughan as a cloak for some other anti-papal statesman 
ahve at the time and therefore dangerous to mention directly; in a word, 
it proves no connexion with Walsmgham at all. Equally slender, I think, 
is her suggestion that Florio was a spy of the Cecils while acting as tutor 
to the Earl of Southampton. 'Much of this’, she adrmts, 'is suspicion 
only But this suspicion weakens the positive statement that Shake- 

speare could not have laughed at Florio in his plays, because the Itahan 
was tutor to his friend and patron, Southampton. Southampton might 
have had reasons for distrusting Florio whilst fearing to get rid of him. ’ 
I find it very difficult to reconcile such suspicions with Florio’s 'resolute’ 
behaviour in regard to the Danvers case, still less with the tone of the 
dedication and sonnet prefixed to the World of Words in 1598 when he 
was no longer in Southampton’s service. We shall doubtless hear more of 
all this in Miss Yates’s second book. Meanwhile, do not her suspicions 
look a little like manoeuvring for position? Surely, the ascertained and 
irrefutable facts being what they are, the burden of proof lies upon those 
who see Flono’s features in those of Holofernes. 

That there is some connexion between Florio and Love's Labour's Lost 
seems likely enough, inasmuch as the point of Shakespeare’s title becomes 
clear in the light of the following sentence from First Fruits (1578): 

We neede not speak so much of loue, al books are ful of loue, with so many authors, 
that it were labour lost to speake of Loue 

These words, however, do nothmg to class Florio with the contemners of 
love and the School of Night fifteen years later; for, as Miss Yates writes. 

There is a marked change m tone between the First Fruits and the JSecond Fruits 
The latter contams little trace of the moralismg of the earlier dialogues. Instead of 
spending much of their time m exchangmg improvmg precepts and m commentmg on 
the wickedness of the world, the speakers m the Second Fruits lead quite gay lives. 
They play tennis, chess, backgammon, go huntmg, attend a banquet... The con- 
versation between James and Lippa his man abounds m ‘dehghtsome lestes’ of a 
somewhat hcentious character. But most stnkmg of all is Florio’s change from the 
attitude indicated by the remark, ‘it were labour lost to speake of Loue’, to that sug- 
gested by the fact that he fills nearly a quarter of the Second Fruits with a long and 
detailed discussion of this very topic. 
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Clearly in 1591, when Second Fruits was published, Florio was m a mood 
to appreciate, or at the least not to decry, Berowne’s defence of ladies’ 
bright eyes. 

I make these points, not because I have any preconceived theory of 
my own about Love's Labour's Lost, but because I want them answered; 
because, in a word, I look forward with keen anticipation to the promised 
sequel of this admirable book. 

J. Dover Wilson 

PlTfJT FY- 


The Early Career of Alexander Pope, By George Sherburn. Oxford* 
Clarendon Press. 1934. vm+326 pp 155 

This IS an exceptional biography It is the work of a man well ac- 
quainted with recent research in the eighteenth century, who has con- 
tributed a number of interesting facts to the life of Pope from his own 
investigations, interpreted them convincingly, and told his story 
supremely well Perhaps only those who have attempted to pick their 
way through the mass of contradicting and slanderous statements which 
were circulated about Pope and his friends by their contemporaries will 
fully appreciate Professor Sherburn’s treatment of his material and the 
lucidity of his narrative. His command is as successful and as impressive 
as that subhme angel’s who rode in the whirlwind and directed the storm. 

The book is primarily a documented narrative of Pope’s early career, 
and only secondarily a collection of all available material. There is not 
much that Professor Sherburn misses out, but those who want to know 
how far Pope was affected by the South Sea Bubble, or what little there 
IS to be known about Pope’s tenure of his villa at Twickenham, must 
return to the fifth volume of Elwm and Courthope’s edition of the works. 
On the other hand. Professor Sherburn has written the fullest and clearest 
account of Pope’s early relations with Dennis, Curll, and Addison. 
Unfortunately, since the biography stops short at 1727, these are in- 
complete; Pope’s reconciliation with Dennis came in 1733, and the real 
fun with Ourll did not start till some two years later. But what remains 
to finish the story of Pope’s relations with Addison is so small, that it 
might well have been included Professor Sherburn does not comment on 
the insertion of the verse character of Addison into the Epistle to Dr 
Arhuthnot, What led Pope to make use of these lines once more after he 
had already printed them as his own in the Miscellanies What effect was 
intended by changing the name to AUicus and omitting the couplet ^ Who 
when two wits, etc ’ ? Is it possible that Pope believed that he was 
'Theophrastanising’ the character, that the character, already so well 
known was unrecognisable after this change, in spite of the references to 
Cato and to the Turk (see Spectator, No. 253) which lose their significance 
unless we lemember the paiticular man for whom they were intended? 
Professor Sherburn s comments on these points would be welcome. 

No one interested m Pope and Addison should neglect to consider 
Professor Sherburn’s reassessment of their characters. In the Homer 
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business, Addison’s motives appear ratter more dubious and Pope’s 
rather less dubious than earlier critics supposed, judging from insufficient 
evidence In Pope Professor Sherburn can find no malice or depravity, 
but he passes judgment on his sensitiveness to attack and recklessness in 
reply A biographer of Pope must necessarily concern himself with Pope’s 
morals, so much abused in his own time and since, for it was in them that 
Pope took so much pride, and m them that he found the inspiration of so 
much of his later poetry. This will concern Professor Sherburn even more 
in his second volume — which is eagerly and confidently expected Pro- 
fessor Sherburn makes no promises, but we suppose he can scarcely leave 
Pope m the last sentence of this book, entering 'upon a more brilliant and 
important phase of his career ’ without procedmg to expound it At least 
we hope he will not leave h im here. 

Two omissions from the index have been noticed. There is no reference 
to Mr Ault’s name, which appears in a note on p 208, and a reference to 
the Pope-Swift Miscellanies on p. 146 is unrecorded. 

John Butt. 

London 


The Monthly Remew First Series, 1749-1789 Indexes of Contributors and 
Articles. By Benjamin Ohbistie Nanole. Oxford Clarendon Press. 
1934. XVI +256 pp. 15s 

Any notice of this volume must at some point include a tribute to the 
enthusiasm and persistency of the compiler, and it is pleasant to acknow- 
ledge at the outset the indebtedness under which Dr Nangle has placed 
all serious students of later eighteenth-century literature. A more 
tangible acknowledgment of the value of his labour must be that the book 
will automatically take its place upon the shelves of every reference 
library 

Dr Nangle’s preface contams a complete vindication of the character 
and editorial policy of Ralph Griffiths agamst the charges brought by 
Forster in his Life and Times of Oliver Goldsmith (1848). Contemporary 
evidence is quoted to show that Griffiths, during the fifty-four years of 
his editorship (1749-1803), was the exact reverse of Forster’s mean- 
spirited slave-driver in his relations with his reviewers. Although he 
centrahsed control of the Review in himself and took full responsibility 
for the opinions expressed therem, Griffiths was enhghtened enough to 
distribute his reviewing among carefully chosen experts, who were 
generously remunerated. ' The miserable hacks of legend thus prove to 
be in fact among the most eminent scholars in the kingdom ’ ; and, thanks 
to the editor’s policy of complete anonymity, men of all ranks, professions 
and parties were willing to contribute to his pages. From all he demanded 
the strictest honesty and impartiality. Rather than accept a review 
biased by personal favour or resentment, he would sever connexions with 
the reviewer. 

In Dr Nangle’s annotated Index of Contributors all ascriptions of 
authorship are based upon the evidence of Griffiths’s own file of the 
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periodical (now in the Bodleian), m which he appended to each article the 
writer’s initials or an abbreviation of his name. The task of expanding 
these proved far from easy, m spite of the help afforded by Griffiths’s 
correspondence , but Dr Nangle has in most cases established his identi- 
fications, and, where doubt still exists, he is at pains to indicate the fact. 
Clearly the great value of this index, which no student of the period can 
afford to neglect, lies in its augmentation of the canon of many a well- 
known author’s writings. The Indexes of Articles (Mam Articles, Monthly 
Catalogues, Foreign Literature, and Correspondence) enable one to tell at 
a glance whether any important pubhcation was reviewed in this peri- 
odical, and, if so, where and by whom The saving of time and trouble 
which this makes possible will be appreciated by all who have occasion to 
consult the Review 

The present volume, ample though it is, covers only the First Series, 
1749-8^ One gathers that Dr Nangle intends to pursue his study through 
the later series. So generous an undertaking should meet with every 
encouragement. 

F. E. Bubd. 

London. 


PnmiUvism and the Idea of Progress in Enghsh Popular Literature of the 
Eighteenth Century. By Lois Whitney. Baltimore: Johns Hopkins 
Press; London: H. Milford. 1934. xxi+343 pp. 125. 6(?. 

Professor Whitney’s volume is based on an attempt ‘to see what the 
history of ideas of the eighteenth century would look like if it were 
written, not in terms of what the philosophers actually said, but in terms 
of what the public thought they said’; in especial, to examine the 
antagonistic notions of primitivism and progress as expounded in popular 
literature between 1750 and 1815 As far as it is possible when dealing 
with writers who frequently combine vliollv opposed pom is of view in 
the same sentence, Professor Wliiincy troacs of primitivism and progress 
separately Her studies of their philosophical background occupy a third 
of the space and perhaps a largir propoiiiou oJ the mtorcsi oi licr book. 
In discussing the prmntivists she shows clearly that their idealisation of 
the noble savage and their harpmg on the continuous degeneration of 
mankind represented, m the economic sphere, their conservative protest 
against the spread of luxury as a concomitant of national prosperity. In 
the moral sphere, they move from an originally rationahstic basis mto 
anti-rationahstic worship of sensibihty, wherein emotion and instinct 
are made the only sure guides to action. In opposition to this search for 
perfection by an impossible retrogression, there developed the more 
positive cult of perfection by progress, evolutionary or revolutionary. 
Common to both was the belief that the perfect state could be achieved; 
and this probably accounts for the co-existence of both primitivistic and 
progressive ideas in some of these writers. Professor Whitney is to be 
congratulated on her skilful disentangling of their arguments and her 
success m isolating the major principles of the two groups. 
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Professor Whitney has drawn the greater part of her material from the 
writings of minor novelists, political propagandists, and educationists 
The fact that some of those whom she has exhumed for a post-mortem of 
their philosophy were no more consistent or illuminating than their 
modern equivalents might be in expounding the quantum theory is no 
argument against their potential influence in their own day. Taken as a 
body they probably provide a reliable guide to popular thought in an age 
of social, economic and political transition In charity to the age, how- 
ever, one must believe that a few of them were merely muddle-headed 
cranks speaking for themselves alone; their one useful function was to 
serve as the butt of some vigorous satire. 

Professor Whitney’s reluctance to encroach on other studies already 
published or in preparation and her tendency to identify "popular’ 
literature exclusively with "minor’ literature have led to certain curious 
omissions For example, an excellent discussion of the prmciples of 
Godwin, Holcroft and Mary Wollstonecraft contains no reference to their 
affinities with Wordsworth, Coleridge, Blake and Southey. Attention 
might also be called to the incompleteness of the index, where such names 
as Wordsworth, Coleridge and Lamb do not appear, although they are 
each mentioned twice in the text. Such faults as the misspelling of 
Sterne’s Christian name as "Lawrence’ m text and index and the constant 
use of " an ethics ’ cannot be accidental. 

F. B. Bubd. 

London. 


The AestheUcs of William Hazhtt, By Elizabeth Schneider. Phila- 
delphia- University of Pennsylvania Press; London. H. Milford. 
1933 viii+200pp 8s. 6rf. 

Reason and Beauty in the Poetic Mind, By Charles Williams. Oxford: 
Clarendon Press 1933. vii+186pp. 6^. 

The first business of anyone who sets out to discuss the aesthetics of 
Hazlitt is to convince sceptical readers that he has any aesthetics to dis- 
cuss. Most people have assumed (too readily, as Miss Schneider shows in 
her clear and careful study) that Hazhtt’s literary and artistic criticism 
was purely intuitive and ad hoc, and that his individual judgments could 
not be related to any consistent system of critical principles. Miss 
Schneider claims for him that he was "a philosophical thinker in his own 
right ’, and, as she adds, this can hardly be said of any other great English 
critic except Coleridge. She admits that Hazhtt’s aesthetic principles were 
never reduced by him to a coherent system, but in the course of her 
thorough and sympathetic inquiry she does very nearly succeed in doing 
for him what he never did for himself. Dealmg with his incidental pro- 
nouncements on such matters as the ideal, the imitation of Nature, 
selection, beauty, she makes him a philosopher almost in spite of himself, 
and finds the key to most of his characteristic beliefs m his plurahsm. 
For him the reconciliation of self with other is achieved "not through 
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assimilation of all other into the self, but through the projecting of self 
into all other'. 

What Miss Schneider attempts she achieves Mr Williams, flying at 
rather bigger game, has written a series of chapters on poetry and the 
poetic mind which are full of interesting points, but which will almost 
certainly leave most readers in a state of confusion Read as a series of 
isolated essays, the chapters of his book are often illuminating on in- 
dividual poems or poets read as the progressive stages of an argument, 
they become at times almost incomprehensible. One hesitates to accuse 
Mr Williams of mere literary-philosophical table-talk, but some part of 
the difliculty with which his readers have to contend seems to be due to 
a lack of method in the author, and a willingness to digress In his Preface 
he speaks of ‘the four corners of this book’, and then, having added to 
those ‘four middle points’, he suggests that ‘the ground plan will be 
sufiiciently marked’ That may be, but is it a good ground plan '2 The 
intellectual ediflce which Mr Williams has raised is of the Gothic order, 
with one or two impressive vistas, some quaint and curious intellectual 
carving, and one or two very dim-discovered spires. Let him enjoy it who 
may this book may have fallen into the hands of the wrong reader. 

J. R. Sutherland. 

London 


The Trend of Modern Poetry. By Geoffrey Bullough. Edinburgh: 

Oliver and Boyd 1934. vii-h 181pp. 5s. 

In eight short chapters, each accompanied by a select bibliography. 
Professor Bullough surveys modern poetry from Thomas Hardy to Mr 
Day Lewis. More than fifty poets are classified and appreciated in this 
short space, it is a considerable feat, but the nature of the enterprise has 
certain drawbacks. The book suffers inevitably from a lack of perspective, 
Mr W, B. Yeats receives only the same impartial, deferential attention as 
Miss Edith Sitwell or Mr Robert Graves. There is nothing m the book to 
indicate that he is a giant among pigmies. Kinds are carefully distin- 
guished but, because each poet must receive space enough for his wares 
to be described, it seems as though such writers as Mr de la Mare and Mr 
Masefield or Mr Eliot and Mr Herbert Read were of much the same im- 
portance as poets. It IS not that Professor Bullough refrains altogether 
from expressing judgments Of Lawrence he writes ‘Despite his occa- 
sional turgidity, hysteria, crudities, imitations of Whitman’s barbaric 
yawp, he was a great poet’, of Mr Robert Graves: ‘His mental growth as 
much as his poetic accomphshment makes him one of the most interesting 
of hving poets ’ ; and of Mr Eliot’s Waste Land that it ‘ comes near to being 
a great poem’. But the determination to be fair and to be thorough, 
to omit no one who can possibly be thought to deserve attention, and to 
attend as carefully to one kind of poet as to another, leaves an impression 
that all are of much the same stature. 

Professor Bullough makes some surprising comparisons which, again 
owing to his restricted space, he has no room to elaborate or defend. 
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^ A Ch%ld^ s Garden of Verses is a necessary link between Blake, Christina 
Rossetti and Mr de la Mare, for Stevenson had an insight into the simpler 
moods of children lacking in his predecessors’ (p. 8), or, on p. 33, an 
assertion that Mr Yeats in his later poetry achieves ‘a simplicity and 
correctness whose nearest parallel is Ben Jonson’, or, on p. 5, *Mr 
Housman used the pastoral, like Marvell, for meditation on the ephe- 
merality and dissatisfaction of hfe’. These relationships are far from 
self-evident, yet they are left as bare statements without support or 
qualification 

But, despite the drawbacks inherent in such an attempt, Professor 
Bullough has compiled a work of reference that will serve a purpose. The 
would-be traveller in these modern ‘realms of gold’ will find here an im- 
partial description of the land he wishes to explore. There is much to be 
said for embarking on the journey without prejudice, armed with a guide 
book from which none of the sights are omitted. In the long run, after 
all, we shall each return to those of our own choosing. 

Joan Bennett. 

Cambridge. 


Gui de Warew%c, Roman du xiii® siecle 6dit6 par Alfred Ewert Tomes 
I, II, (Classiques Eran§ais du Moyen Age, 74, 75 ) Paris: Champion. 
1933. xxxvi-h 207; 223 pp. 34fr. 50. 

It is a fine achievement to have produced a usable edition of Gui de 
Warewic, Eor something like a hundred years one scholar after another 
has treated one aspect or other of the subject and many have been the 
projects of publication. One scholar of Anglo-Norman, Professor Vising, 
who more than fifty years ago showed the metrical diversity of its 
manuscript readmgs, has lived to write an appreciative review of what he 
must hardly have hoped to see (Med%um Aevum, ni, pp. 217 seq , 1934). 
It IS also a great pleasure to find m the now lengthy senes of ‘Classiques 
Frangais du Moyen Age ’ a long poem m the French of our island. Living 
withm a mile or so of the supposed manor of Waltheof, the present 
reviewer would like to see the romance of Waldef become accessible also 
to modem readers. 

Guy de Warewic, despite its extreme prolixity (12926 11.) enjoyed 
extraordinary popularity, due not merely to the fact that Guy becomes 
the saviour of his country, but because the romance combines most of the 
important poetic themes of the Middle Ages. We have the young squire, 
mad like Amadas with love for his liege lord’s daughter, performing 
mighty deeds to deserve her love — ^this provides the major theme; there 
is also the friendship theme — Guy and Terry like Ami and Amile, the 
theme of uxoriousness like that of Erec and Yvam in Chr4tien de Troyes, 
the retirement to a monastery like William of Orange or Ogier the Dane; 
the return of the hero disguised as a pilgrim to hve unknown on his 
relatives’ charity, like St Alexis, and, interspersed, all the fairy themes of 
slam dragons, faithful lions, enchanted castles, rescues from robbers, not 
omitting kidnappings and imprisonments in Saracen dungeons; terrific 

34 
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single combats with items borrowed from the classic fight of Eoland and 
Oliver (from Girard de Vienne, of which there is probably also another 
reminiscence in the ambuscade of 11 2505 seq.), William’s fight with 
Corsolt, the deeds of the Four Sons of Aymon, the ubiquity of Oberon , 
descriptions of palaces reminiscent of the Eomances of Eneas, Thebes and 
Troy, games of chess, tents and pavilions and dragon standards from the 
epics (cf. Roland, 3545), all the matter in short which was to form the 
staple of the long romances of Middle English 

The author, writing doubtless as Professor Ewert suggests about 1240, 
knew well the current literature of his time, and borrows from it without 
reserve. One condition, however, of taking son bien on on le trouve is to 
weld it into a personal and harmonious whole, this our author did not 
know how to do , one must confess that to read carefully the 12926 Imes is 
for us to-day rather a tedious task. Nor are we rewarded by a number of 
contemporary references which might supply the reader with some facts 
of thirteenth-century life, the mention of the communes (1964, 6165) who 
had won renown by steadmess shown at the battle of Bouvines (1214), the 
idea of defending a town by holdmg strongly its approaches (3453 seq ) 
and suggested by Villehardoum, the translation of the holy body of a 
samt to a distant abbey (11643-56), these seem the only obvious references 
to contemporary events, apart from the ordinary mediaeval atmosphere. 

But Professor Ewert has done his part admirably, with so many MSS. 
in being he has wisely refused to attempt a 'critical’ text, he has taken 
what he felt to be the best MS. and the one nearest to the date of author- 
ship, and m Notes critiques supplies variants and critical matter. There is 
a full introduction, the list of names is complete and the glossary is 
excellent, a section which in this series is so often lamentably inadequate. 

The MS. chosen is that of the British Museum, Additional 38662, m 
private hands till about twenty years ago and called m this edition E 
from a former owner Sir Henry Hope Edwardes; it is obviously the best 
and probably the oldest Professor Ewert has transcribed it with extreme 
care, and in the 1400 Imes which I have been able to check there are — 
except for changes explained m the introduction or notes — only one 
omission, se before seit (752, an omission which does not harm the sense) 
and one misreading, /emi (952) foxfiai of the MS. 

The scrupulous acceptance of the ipsissma verba of the MS results m a 
very imperfect text judged from the standpomt of continental romances 
in octosyllabic form. Professor Ewert recognises this and remarks that 
while remaining faithful to his principle of making as few changes as 
possible, he feels nevertheless constrained after following his scribe in his 
work through several thousand Imes, to 'reparer les blessures qu’il a fait 
subir k son texte ’ (p. xxix). The longest list of these 'mutilations ’ is con- 
cerned with probable omissions; most of the suggested emendations 
seem to the present reviewer to be extremely probable, but the method of 
notifying them is very mconvenient This is not the fault of the editor but 
of the method of the whole senes. On p. xxx (voL i) some 70 numbers of 
catalectic Imes are given; it is necessary first to turn to the Notes critiques 
in vol. II and to see what is the reading of MS. E and then to turn to the 
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line of the text and to find out how the change proposed by the editor fits 
meg, 11, 4037-8 in MS. E read De totes parz Vunt assmlh, Mms cum her 
se defendi The proposal is to add %l after Mais. It would seem preferable 
in the case of small changes of this kmd to msert the word in brackets. 

It must have been a very delicate matter to decide where these repara- 
tions should cease, there are m the text of E dozens of lines where some 
small emendation, addition or deletion of a common word or form restores 
both good grammar and good scansion. If the Ime of E, A la terre morz 
abatuz (1850) is properly altered to E ala terre morz abatuz, one does not 
qmte see why the same treatment should not be applied to L 569 which 
reads Mult grant p%t%4 h en pr%st. One might think also that 1 346 Que jo 
seie vostre wmie would be improved by emendmg la wstre amie^ a use to be 
found not 20 lines before. It is on a system like this that the Picard 
'iemameu) of the Anglo-Norman Amadas et Ydoine proceeds in a great 
number of cases, e.g., Anglo-Norman version: Tins dux de noble parage; 
Picard version Uns dus de mult noble parage (see the edition of Amad%s et 
Ydoine, No 51 of the same series) 

There is another category for which the editor allows himself some 
departure from his strict rule (p xxxi, par. 4), viz. when a final vowel is 
dropped ; perhaps it is a simple lapsus that 1. 10936 reads Qo ms mand h 
reis Jhesu, 

In a text of this length one would expect to find a considerable number 
of interesting words, forms or phrases, these seem, however, few. One 
may mention turner le foil (398), used also in Ath%s et Porphhas (3099), 
and two other examples only in Godefroy, iv, 169c, Teco%lhr druer%e 
(947), se colpler (1345), mettre en ve%e dhloeo (572), her conseil (1750) 
compared with doner conseil (1762) — ^the first might seem to be incorrect, 
as the line is perhaps faulty and the phrase tautological, but it occurs 
again in 1 2620 Dneit as an adverb seems fairly rare , there are only three 
examples in Godefroy and one in Erec (2865), Qui b%en le sot droit enmir, 
with vemr it is found often enough In combmation with prepositions 
droit IS common however, e g,, droit a (Alexis three times and here 7731), 
also dreit de (2897), droit en, d. vers, d, sour, tout droit is also so common 
that one may ask if this readmg should not be adopted for 1. 452, one 
would perhaps prefer to emend, L'amur n'est pas dreit departie (cf. 
beisiers, biens departir, Yvain (2626, 6346)), smce uncertainty about 
prefixes is one of the weaknesses of Anglo-Norman scribes. 

Other interesting words are cembel (11960) which seems to be used like 
"ensign’ for a subaltern; chaht, modem French cMlit, chevalier du pave- 
ment (469), "escort’; debater (10125), "toss about’, used of the sea in a 
similar passage of the Vie dupape Qrigoire, engarde "outpost’, 

s'evdrenaffTer{120ZA), only a later example of the reflexive use in Godefroy, 
falsart (11930), "pike’, hangat (6981), "dagger’; recetter (12218), lost in 
French but kept in Italian "ricettare’. There is also a very frequent use 
made of the phrase ne vus tamez reminiscent of the biblical noh (nolite) 
temere, otherwise timere and timor have few descendants m French (cf. 
Romania, liv, p. 110). 

The author of Gui uses enveit as the 3rd smg. of enveier several times in 

34-2 
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rime with aveit, deit (471, 3147), he has many times remis instead of 
remds from remansum riming with acts (11337), j)ais (6446) and also 
remist (12685). He has the rare form esquesche ( ; danesche (3583)) , the 3rd 
sing, of cacher is found m rime with the outcome of sicca ( Ysopet de Lyon, 
cf. T L. s,v ) and various forms with an ^ or 6 are quoted in Godefroy 
under escachier A peculiarity of the text seems to be the frequent use of 
dun, dune as a kmd of negative interrogative particle, but the negative 
sense is not always quite obvious, e.g., Estes vus dun de rien marn'^ The 
author also uses loinz to a degree which seems excessive, e g., Loinz del 
cheval Va abatu (885, 888), altogether some 30 times. 

There are in the text a very large number of instances in which the 
future of vouloir with the infinitive seems to express little more than the 
future sense, this phenomenon, since Burghardt’s Ueber den Emfluss des 
Enghschen auf das Anglonormanmsche, has generally been accepted as a 
peculiarity of Anglo-Norman, it is, however, not solely to be found in 
Anglo-Norman, e.g., Cnstal et Clane: Et Cristal se prist a penser, Que il se 
voUra desarmer (8213), and in Raoul de Cambrai: Levant Vautel faites 
apanlher Vn riche lit ou me volrai couchier (1238), N^est pas mervelle s'or 
me vuel corecier: II sent mi oncle, je lor volrai aidier (1649). The use or 
abuse of the construction seems to spring from cases where the use of the 
auxiliary is reasonable, e g., En Alemaigne voldrai aler, Al riche empereur 
Reiner (3299), and then developed into uses where the simple future might 
be preferable, e.g., Al soldain voldrai mander Qu^a tort me volt deshenter 
(3749) or Mais a la mer dreit s*en ala, En Jerusalem puis aler voldra 
(7732). With other tenses the use of vuleir seems not abnormal, e.g , 
{Que) le bon brant ne volt oblier seems to be matched by Mot ot li mestre 
Tnstran chier, Qant il son brant ne vout laisier (BerouFs Tristran, 971) or 
even by Chanson de Roland' Aler i volt, sin durrat a Rollant (2226) and 
again in Raoul de Cambrai (cf. editor’s remark m glossary). Dialects far 
from this island have similar uses* Or nos estuet a ce atroindre, Et quant la 
barbe lor vuet poindre, Lors hs doit on cheveliers faire {lA Abrejance de 
Vordre de chevalerie by Jean Priorat de Besangon, 463). The use persists 
still m Franche-Comt6 where 'It’s going to thunder’ and 'there will be 
thunder later on’ are differentiated by ‘il va tonner’ and 'il veut tonner ’ 
(F. Boillot, Le Frangais regional de la Grand'Combe, p. 300). 

Everyone who has edited a work written in this country has had to 
consider the imtatmg question of Anglo-French versification. It is 
difficult to understand how an author who, from what has been said about 
his sources, must have been widely read in the contmental romances, can 
write so many metrically irregular lines. Why is it that in speeches or 
monologues (e.g., 441-56, 575-82, 617-28, 927-42, etc.) only a small 
change here and there would produce Imes permissible in normal French 
and then follow lines that seem irremediable? We must allow for the 
extra syllable at the cesura (cf. 11. 436, 447, 540, 542, 650, 6432) ; the 
countmg of femmme e (e g , 11 494, 546) or its omission (e.g., 11. 491, 492, 
etc.), the wide use of hiatus (of. the lengthy work of Rydberg, Die 
Entwichelung desfrz, 0 ), and what is then left must somehow be explained 
by English habits of intonation or stress. 
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The correction of the proofs must have been done with the greatest 
care, only the following seem to call for notice: a comma misplaced m 
L 9877 and perhaps hs for h m 1 11273- other items* lu% cf. 

Suchier Boeve de Haumtone, p 204) (798), na(^ne) (2568), bliand (2691), 
chvoils (3994) are all so written in the MS. and may have special signifi- 
cance; enexille (11740) looks like a simple error of the scribe who had 
begun en- and forgotten to expunctuate it. 

A. T. Baker. 

Sheffield* 


La Fohe Tristan de Berne, Publiee avec commentaire par Ernest 
Hoepppner. Pans. Les Belles Lettres. 1934. 156 pp. 15 francs. 

M. Hoepffner underrates his contribution when he says (p. 32) that the 
chief merit of this book is to make the text accessible. His edition of the 
Fohe has a considerable intrinsic value. He wisely aims at reproducing 
the text *dans la forme transmise’, and at justifying wherever possible 
the readings of the manuscript (notably in lines 278, 305, 375, 426, 434, 
455, 459-60, 476). He might perhaps have gone even further m this 
direction. Thus, in line 328 {Bien s^an porra aperoevoir) he replaces s^an 
by Van because he sees no sense in the former. He asks : ^ qui doit s’aper- 
cevoir? et de quoi? ’ The probable answer to the first question is ‘Tristan*, 
and to the second ‘Brangien’s prompt action*. Unlike the previous 
editors of the text, M HoepSner condemns lines 354-5 {Icel Deus me mete 
en corage Qm me giet d'icestfolage). Yet it is not impossible to explain the 
original reading by the equation qui=‘quHr , corage. Some of 
M. Hoepffner’s quarrels with the scribe are confined to the Notes; here 
again we occasionally feel tempted to take the side of the scribe. To give 
but one example, is it not natural for the poet to make Tristan recall the 
sun-ray that he saw in the hut (1. 201 : Parmi la loje vi un mi)? And is it 
quite fair to object to this on the ground that ‘c*est le roi et non pas 
Tristan qui doit voir le rayon*? But all these and the like are minor 
points of interpretation. The text as a whole is a distinct improvement on 
the earlier editions, and M. Hoepffner’s commentary is an excellent guide; 
it contains valuable notes on every aspect and on practically every line 
of the text, and provides answers to many queries. The Introduction is 
much less illuminating. Here M. Hoepfiner deals with the origins of the 
Berne FoUe and rejects the view previously expressed by Lutoslawski, 
M, B6dier, and himself, that the Berne and the Oxford versions of the 
FoUe go back to a common source. He thinks that the Oxford Folie is 
a courtly adaptation of the Berne poem and that B6roul is the immediate 
source of the latter. This, however, is a mere hypothesis, and M Hoepfiner 
is forced to repeat what M. Bedier said thirty years ago, namely that the 
problem is perhaps insoluble. Nor is there any certainty with pgard to 
the dialect; it does not help much to say that ‘la langue du po&te prend 
un caractdre moins nettement normand que ceUe de Bfiroul* or that it 
must be placed ‘aux confins de la Normandie et de Flsle de France*. As 
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to tiie date of the poem, M Hoepffner admits, rather pessimistically, that 
‘]’6tat Imguistique du texte permet de Tattribuer tout aussi bien au 
milieu qu^^ ]a fin du XII® siecle, ou encore au d^but du XIII®’ 

Eugene Vinavee. 

Manchester. 

Rabelais • The Five Boohs and Minor Writings^ together with letters and 
documents illustrating his life Translated, with introduction and notes, 
by W, F. Smith 2nd ed Vol. i: Gargantua, Cambridge. University 
Press. 1934. clxxiv+284 pp. 15^. 

La traduction du roman de Eabelais en une langue 6trangere est une 
entreprise herissee de difficulty qui pourrait faire reculer d’effroi 
Terudit le plus familier avec la langue et les moeurs du 16e siecle, qu’on 
pense a la science encyclopedique de Fauteur, et qu’on imagine le travail 
que demande, par exemple, I’ldentification des deux cents noms de plantes 
cit6s dans le roman, ou des deux-cent dix-sept jeux de Gargantua. Nul ne 
connaissait mieux que W F. Smith les dangers d’une telle t§,che, et 
cependant il y a consacre la plus grande partie de sa vie.^ II est vrai que 
I’anglais peut se vanter de posseder dans la traduction d’Urquhart et Le 
Motteux un ouvrage remarquable , notre auteur, comme il le reconnait 
lui-mSme, s’est souvent inspire du travail de ses pr6decesseurs; mais 
Urquhart n’a jamais song6 a la precision scientifique, il n’est pas rare 
qu’il out-Rahelais Eabelais lui-m§me ; quant a Le Motteux, il prend avec 
son module encore plus de hbert6s, et des libertes plus deplaisantes. La 
traduction de W. F. Smith au contraire, toute vigoureuse et pleme de 
verve qu’elle est, est scientifique, elle est d’une exactitude, d’une pre- 
cision et souvent d’un bonheur etonnants. C’est un tour de force, mais 
un tour de force qui suppose un labour extraordinaire. 

La seule remarque qu’on puisse faire a ce point de vue porte sur la 
r4serve inattendue que montre parfois W. F. Smith. Quand on se donne 
de propos delib4r4 la t&che de traduire Eabelais, on doit se rfeigner a 
I’avance aux grossi^retes et auz obscenites. Smith parfois ne recule pas 
devant les erudites les plus malsonnantes, ailleurs il gaze ou il adoucit, 
ailleurs encore il a recours a de pudiques points de suspension, sans qu’on 
sache jamais pourquoi il est plus hardi ici que la. On ne peut s’empecher 
de se demander comment un homme a pu, sans y 4tre force, consacrer 
tant d’annees de travail a un ouvrage ‘from which one’s feelings and pen 
recoiled’.^ C’est que, comme I’a remarque La Bruyere, Eabelais a la fois 
est le charme de la canaille, et peut etre le mets des plus delicats, Des tra- 
ducteurs comme Urquhart et Le Motteux plairont surtout a la premiere 
cat4gorie de lecteurs; W. F. Smith ne s’adresse qu’aux d41icats. 

Il fait aussi cependant appel aux savants; son Erudition est admirable 
par sa variety, sa surete et sa precision. A elle seule, V Introduction forme 
une etude approfondie de la vie, des oeuvres et du g4nie si singulier de 

^ La premiere edition a paru en 1893, la seconde, dont le premier volume, imprime apr^s 
la mort de Tantetir, vient de paraitxe, comge et, snr beanooup de points, oompl^te la premiere. 

® Introduction, p. xiv. 
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Rabelais; quant aux notes, tr& nombreuses, sans FStre trop, et tres 
nourries elles representent un tresor de science Pour cette seconde 
edition, Fauteur a naturellement mis k profit F^dition critique de M. Abel 
Lefranc^; mais ses notes ne sont jamais une traduction; toujours per- 
sonnelles, elles contredisent parfois heureusement les observations de 
Ferudit fran 9 ais,^ et sur bien des points les complfetent et les corrigent. 

Cette traduction est un travail monumental qui fait le plus grand 
bonneur a Ferudition anglaise. 

P. J. Tanqueresy. 

London 


Francois Rabelais. Par Jean Plattard. Pans Boivin. 1932. 342 pp. 

36 francs 

Immense additions have been made during the last thirty years to our 
knowledge of Rabelais, of his family and education, the conditions in 
which he wrote, and the text of his book Of this research the larger 
portion has no doubt been due to the activities of the SociM des Etudes 
rabelaisiennes, of which M. Plattard is secretary, though the names of 
Mr Tilley and the late W F. Smith remind us that England may claim 
credit for an honourable share. The present volume, which is only one of 
several important works which M. Plattard has devoted to Rabelais, is a 
conspectus and mise au point of all that was known on the subject. By 
avoiding the minutiae of technical discussion and controversy, and fol- 
lowing the main thread of Rabelais’s life and work, M. Plattard has 
written a book for the general public; the critical footnotes are, however, 
suitable to gmde even advanced students who may wish to investigate 
the various problems. 

A synthetic treatment of the subject is virtually imposed upon the 
author of a general work on Rabelais. The successive volumes of his book 
are best studied, not as a single whole, but as each was written and pub- 
lished. Rabelais himself had such an appetite for life, he believed in it and 
laughed at it so continuously that one would misinterpret him if one 
separated his mcursions into literature from his personal problems and 
adventures He was m touch with almost everything that was going on, 
and by following his peregrinations through France and Italy the reader 
IS familiarised with a large part of Renaissance civilisation. In the course 
of these wanderings, with M. Plattard as guide, many interesting byways 
are opened up and helpful advice is given for their exploration. 

With regard to the leading problems, the author pronounces distmctly 
and with authority. Thus on the question of Rabelais’s attitude to the 
Reformation at the time of Pantagruel, he believes that, while by no 
means anxious to court martyrdom, Rabelais was in general sympathy 
with the 'Evangelical’ group — a, view contrary to that of M. Lefranc, 

^ CBuvres de F. Mabeiazs, [Edition critique publi^ par Abel Le Franc, Paris (1®^ volume), 
, 1913 . 
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who regards him as a rationalist The question of the authenticity of the 
Cinquieme Livre — ^perhaps the most difficult of all Rabelaisian problems 
— ^is treated at some length. It has been held in certain quarters that the 
original draft or 'archetype’ (from which derive both L'Isle Sonante of 
1662 and the manuscript in the Bibliotheque Nationale) was definitely 
the work of Rabelais. M. Plattard takes up a sceptical attitude towards 
this hypothesis, and pomts out that neither a study of the sources, nor a 
comparison of the texts, nor a philological examination yields any de- 
cisive result. In adopting what is the usual view of the fifth book, he 
relies frankly on the impression conveyed by the tone and spirit of its 
content His personal conclusion, which hardly differs in essentials from 
Mr Arthur Tilley’s, is that the Cinquieme Livre contains passages from 
Rabelais’s pen which have been arranged, filled out and considerably 
added to by an unknown Huguenot writer. 

M. Plattard’s book is attractively illustrated and possesses an index of 
proper names, but no bibliography. It will be welcomed by English 
students in view of the recent revival of interest in Rabelaisian studies 
in this country and the issue of a second edition of the late W. E. Smith’s 
translation, which has been undertaken by the Cambridge University 
Press. 

A. Lytton Sells. 

Dxjeham. 


Les premises lettres de Ouez de Balzac, 1618-27. [Edition critique, pre- 
c4d4e d’une Introduction par H. Bibas et K.-T. Butler. Paris: 
‘Dtoz (Soci4te des Textes Prangais Modernes) 1934, 2 vols. xxxix + 
298 pp.; 190 pp. 40 et 20 francs. 

Oes lettres ont ete un 4v4nement. Elies ont r4v414 a la France le prix 
et Part d’une prose 3 uste, articul4e, cadenc4e , le style du grand siecle date 
d’elles, et ceux qui ne les jalousaient pas les ont port4es aux nues. 
Oependant, elles n’ont plus trouv4 d’4diteur depuis 1665. C’est done une 
oeuvre a peu pr4s inconnue, et une oeuvre importante, que nous rendent 
aujourd’hui Miss Bibas et Miss Butler. 

Leur 4dition est excellente de som et de science. C’est a mon sens un 
malheur que sur les deux probl4mes critiques que posait leur texte, elles 
aient du se ralher, si je comprends bien, h des solutions qu’elles auraient 
voulues diff4rentes et qui semblent en effet contestables. On se r4]ouit 
en meme temps de constater une fois de plus l’extr4me diversit4 des 
probl4mes que soul4ve le travail d’4dition. 

Les lettres se pr4sentent en qmtre s4ries distinctes. Au tome i, les 61 
lettres de la premiere 4dition (1624), et les 3 lettres nouvelles de la seoonde 
(1625). Au tome ii, les 30 lettres nouvelles de la 'sixiesme iSdition, revue, 
corng4e, et augment4e de la moitie’ (1627), et 7 lettres de la mSme p4riode 
1618-27, mais d’une autre provenance. De ces quatre s4rzes, une seule, la 
derni4re, donne les lettres par ordre de dates; les trois autres soht dans le 
plus parfait d4sordre, et les 4ditrices ont dfi dresser deux tables chrond- 
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logiques, Tune pour le tome i, Fautre pour les tomes i et n. L’edition, 
telle quelle, il faut le dire, est un pele-m§le.i 

La solution paraissait s’lmposer. c’etait de nous donner T^dition 
chronologique que les editrices avaient, ce semble, 6tablie, ou tout au 
moms propos6e, puisqu’elles nous disent (i, xxklv) en avoir fait le sacrifice 
a regret. Le lecteur, sauf pour des raisons de metier, exceptionnelles et 
rares, n’aura pas besom de se remettre devant les 4tats anciens et suc- 
cessifs du texte.2 II voudra lire ces lettres dans Fordre oii elles ont 4te 
ecrites (la table cbronologique gen4rale du tome ii, p. 175, leur en fournira 
le moyen) , la plupart ne jpourront pas les lire autrement, a moms de faire 
violence a toutes leurs habitudes d’espnt, C’est ainsi que je les ai lues. 
G’est faisable, mais ce n’est pas commode. 

ifividemment, la Societe des Textes Frangais Modernes a voulu nous 
rendre Foem^re qui a fait sensation au XVII® siecle Elle a aussi recule 
devant Fenormite, la monstruosit4, Fheresie d’une Edition factice, 
j'entends qui n’a jamais exists du vivant de Balzac (ni depuis sa mort). 
Sa decision se d4fend par tons les canons de Forthodoxie 

Pour moi, j'aurais passe outre, resolument. Ce qui a int4ress4 les con- 
temporams, ce qui nous interesse, c’est le texte de Balzac, ce n’est pas son 
d4sordre. Encore n’est-ce meme pas le sien; c'est celui de Boisrobert, qui 
a procur4 la premiere edition, dans des conditions obscures, et qui a 
vraisemblablement determine par la toutes les autres.^ Mais quand 
Balzac lui-mSme aurait ignor6 le prix de la chronologic, devrions-nous 
perp4tuer son erreur? Pourquoi les premieres Editions nous lieraient- 
elles a tout jamais? Qu’a de sacr4 leur d4sordre, qui nous interdise d’y 
toucher^ Nous ne sommes plus dans les conditions des contemporains. 
Nous avons d^’antres besoms, d'autres habitudes. Ils se retrouvaient pent- 
4tre dans le d4dale oh, plus loin des choses, nous nous perdons. Les 
premiers 4diteurs n^ont m4me pas class4 les lettres syst4matiquement par 
correspondants; sauf pour les lettres xliv ss., qui sont libertines, on 
n’apergoit aucune raison, ni de logique, ni de politique, ni d’art, qui 
justifie ou explique leur proc4d4. On pent dire que leurs 4(iitions mfligent 
le plus cruel des dementis a Fordre que Balzac s’4vertuait a cr4er dans sa 
pensee et dans son style. Sa physionomie mtellectuelle et morale, la suite 
de sa vie et des faits se dispersent et se brisent a chaque instant dans ce 
perpetuel zigzag. Bnfin, shl y a une v4rit4 acquise, c’est que des lettres 
n’ont de sens que dans leur ordre chronologique. Nous ne fouvon$, 
physiquement, mentalement, lire des lettres que^dans Fordre chrono- 
logique. Et ce sont des lettres que nous avons la, non des trait4s de 
morale ou de politique. II est vrai qu’elles n’ont pas toujours une date 

^ De ratoe, les notices biograpMques sur les correspondants de Balzac sont reparties 
entre les deux tomes, D’ouvxage a encore une introduction historique et bibliographique 
(tome i), un avant-propos (tome n), un erratum du tome i (au tome n, p* 4), un Index des 
noms propres. Le tout de mam d© maitre, 

® L'edition obronologi<ju© donnerait natureBement les tables des mati^es des Editions 
anciennes, 

® La preface de La Motte Aagron arriva trop tard pour que Boisrobert la mit au com- 
mencement de r outrage, et il la mit ^ la j&n, !Nous la retrouvon© naturellement a la mem© 
place dans Tedition nouvelle, p. 237. O’est de la superstition. 
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sure, mais Fmcertitude n’en est pas telle, surtout apres la critique serree 
et heureuse des editrices, qu’elle fit difi&culte 

En somme, T^tablissement d’une edition moderne des lettres de Balzac 
revele un conflit curieux entre les besoms et habitudes des deux siecles, et 
meme entre deux exigences actuelles de Tesprit bistorique. L’edition 
orthodoxe et Tedition lier4tique disposent une matiere exactement ]a 
mSme sur deux plans exactement opposes. A cela, point de remede, si 
ce n’est par des jeux d’ecriture compliques. II faut choisir. Cbacun 
choisira selon ses tendances. 

Le texte de base est pris de I’^dition prmceps, conformement, nous 
disent les editrices (i, xxxiv), a la tradition de la Societe des Textes 
Erangais Modernes. C’est une tradition nouvelle, je crois me souvenir 
qu’il y a quelques annees, la Societe tenait pour le dernier texte revu par 
Tauteur. J’approuve fort ce changement, si changement il y a, car ]’ai 
pr6coms6 dans mon volume de Techniques la reproduction de la prmceps, 
a condition toutefois qu’aucune raison particuli^re ne s’y opposat. Je 
regretterais que la Societe en fit une regie. II n’y a pas de r^gle en la 
matike; chaque texte a ses exigences, chaque problems sa solution; le 
choix du texte de base est toujours une question d’espece. Or, ici, la 
premike edition est 4videmment concurrence par la sixifeme,^ que les 
Iditrices nous donnent (i, xxxiv) pour 'la premike qui ait pu beneficier 
de la surveillance de Balzac, la premike aussi quhl ait avouee, par la 
bouche de Silhon [cf. n, 9], la premike qui t4moigne de quelque soin’. 
Autant dire qu’elle est la vraie premike. II subsists cependant une dif- 
ficult4. La sixieme edition apporte des passages nouveaux, longs et 
nombreux, que les editrices estiment (ii, 2) 'restitues plutot qu’ajoutes’, 
mais dont elles n’ont pas pu decouvrir Forigine sure, tout en ne doutant 
pas de leur authenticity.^ II parait en effet impossible de les suspecter, 
puis qu’ils figurent dans toutes les Editions a partir de la sixieme et que 
Balzac ne les a pas denonces. Dans ces conditions, et en raison du peu 
d’autority de la prmceps, il semble que le texte de 1627 devait avoir la 
preference. La Societe pouvait, a mon sens, conceder ce pomt sans con- 
tredire Tesprit de sa doctrine, ni m6me sa lettre, si on ne donne pas au mot 
princeps une acception purement numerique, Le texte de 1624 n’a peut- 
4tre pour lui qu’une rdgle toute formelle et m4canique, mconciliable avec 
la complexity des cas et des problemes. 

Le soin et le travail des yditrices sont exemplaires. L’annotation, tres 
poussye, vient des meiUeures sources, fran§aises et italiennes, contem- 
poraines et modernes. EUe ne prysente pour ainsi dire pas de lacune et se 
tient presque toujours dans une mesure parfaite. Il manque seulement 
un certam nombre de miliysimes dans les notes, mais la lecture chrono- 
logique attynue sensiblement ce petit defaut. 

La reproduction pieuse de la prmceps n’a pas permis de donner les 
dates entre crochets au haut des lettres. O’etait leur place ; ii est irritant 
d’aller les chercher sous la signature, quand les yditrices n’ont pas a les 
discuter dans la note imtiale. Elles les discutent trk bien. Quelques-unes 

1 Les et 5® n’ont pas et4 retrouvees, si elles ont existe. 

® Votr rimportaute discussion des pp. i, ipxix-xxsQii et H, 12. 
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inspirent un doute encore plus ferme que celui qu’elles expriment. Pour 
la lettre xi (i, 46), la date du [12 sept,] 1623 ne s’accorde assurement pas 
avec les dates de la condamnation par contumace (19 aout) et de I’arresta- 
tion de Theophile (17 ou 19 septembre, selon les pp. 48 et 38), mais non 
plus avec ce que Balzac dit (p. 50, 11. 19-20) de son silence de trois ans, 
alors que la lettre x est datee du 4 aout; ni avec les premieres lignes de la 
XII®. A la lettre xix, pp, 89-90, les mots ‘la Comete de dermerement’, 
c’est a dire de novembre 1618, ne vont pas bien avec la date, d'ailleurs 
conjecturale, du 2 juillet 1620.— Lettre xxii (i, 102), le mot ‘approcher’ 
(1. 7) et les dates fournies aux notes 1 et 2 (qui auraient du 6tre fondues en 
une seule et mises en ordre) renforcent encore les objections a la date du 
16 septembre 1622 — ^Au reste, les probl^mes de datation se pr6sentent 
cbez Balzac sous une forme un peu speciale, et les moyens ordmaires ne 
suffisent pas a les resoudre, ils pourraient meme egarer. Balzac mettait 
tant de temps a ecrire ses lettres et il les a si probablement remises au 
point pour I’lmpression qu’elles repondent parfois a plusieurs dates. Les 
editrices ont eu clairement conscience de ces conditions et se sont ab- 
stenues sagement de poursuivre la precision absolue, 

Je m’en tiens a Fexamen critique de cette Edition critique Sur la 
diversite d’aspects, assez inattendue, que ces lettres r6velent cbez Balzac, 
Miss Bibas et Miss Butler ont (i, 7-8) xme page delicate, qui suffira h 
diriger la lecture. Elies annoncent une biographic d6taillee de Balzac; 
nul, assurement, n’est outille comme elles pour F6crire. 

Gr. Eudlek. 

OxroRD. 


La Mothe Le Vayer : Sa V^e et son (Euvre. Par Florence L. Wickbloren. 

Paris: Droz. 1934. 307 pp. 40 francs. 

Writers on the seventeenth century have always been hampered, even 
though they may not have realised it, by the absence of any adequate 
work on La Mothe Le Vayer Dr Wickelgren’s thesis has, on the whole, 
been soundly planned. In eight long chapters she examines Le Vayer’s 
life and friends; the sources of his ideas, the Dialogues d^Orasius Tuiero; 
the political and historical writmgs; the Considerations sur VMoquence 
franqaise; the religious philosophy; the Petits Trait6s\ while in the last 
chapter an attempt is made to place Le Vayer in his true position in re- 
lation to Montaigne, Charron and Pascal, and to trace his influence on 
later seventeenth-century and eighteenth-century writers. 

It may be said at once that Miss Wickelgren has not shirked the dif- 
ficulties presented by her subject — ^which are immense. She has carefully 
considered the works in Montaigne’s hbrary, part of which was inherited 
by Le Vayer and from which he may therefore have drawn. Her analysis 
of the use made both by Montaigne and Le Vayer of Seneca and Sextus 
Empiricus seems particularly valuable. She has shown conclusively that 
Le Vayer drew directly from the Ancients and that his great master was 
Sextus Empiricus (one wonders, only, whether he may not have owed 
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more to Pomponazzi than is here suggested). Furthermore, she shows 
that Le Vayer by no means confined himself to Sceptical philosophy; he 
was also in touch with the current of Neo-Stoicism; and while the prin- 
cipal substance of his thought was indeed drawn from the Pyrrhomsts, 
he was able to reinforce it on the moral side with Stoic discipline and so 
reach a point where the Sceptical "metriopatheia’ is hardly distinguish- 
able from the Stoic ^apathy’. Miss Wickelgren’s analysis of the dialogues 
IS well conducted; and the same may be said of her study of La Vertu des 
Payens, in this chapter she also explains the circumstances which gave 
rise to the work and the part it played in the struggle between Jansenism 
and its adversaries. 

It was perhaps inevitable that a work on so difficult a subject should 
not be uniformly successful. The biographical section, for instance, is less 
lively than one could wish. It was surely a mistake to separate the study 
of Le Vayer’s friends from the outline of his life ; this would have gained 
in vividness if Miss Wickelgren had attempted to place Le Vayer in his 
setting by reconstructing, for example, the atmosphere of his conversa- 
tions in the circle at Gentilly, or of his later home life in the city. The dis- 
cussion of the works, which follows on this opening chapter, is generally 
adequate; but the Prose chagrine is here almost lost among the PeUts 
TraitSs, and the space devoted to it hardly conveys to a reader un- 
familiar with the book an idea of the interest and the strange flavour of 
this remarkable confession. Miss Wickelgren has not apparently had 
access to Ernest Tisserand’s essay on Le Vayer, which appeared in 1922, 
nor does she seem familiar with M. Magne’s XJne Amie inconnue de 
Mohke (1922). These would have at least suggested a fuller treatment of 
Le Vayer ’s relations with Molike than here appears. There is more to be 
said about Les Femmes Samntes and about Moliere’s views on medical 
science; while the question of the Misanthrope has been wholly ignored. 
These are matters of no small importance, since they concern one of the 
greatest writers of Europe, In the purely philosophical sphere Miss 
Wickelgren appears to have made a careful examination of Le Vayer ’s 
various sources, as far as her treatment of the ancient Sceptics is con- 
cerned, she might, however, have availed herself with advantage of 
V. Bpchard’s classic work on the subject. It is a pity, also, that M. 
Henri Busson’s Pensde religieuse frangaise de Gharron & Pascal had not 
appeared in time for her to make use of it. 

It should be added that the author has been very badly served by the 
printer and that the list of Errata is very far from being complete. One 
cannot, on the other hand, fail to recognise the real merits of the work. 
Miss Wickelgren has unravelled many strands which were confused, and 
assembled a vast amount of pertinent observation. 

A. Lyttoh Sells. 


Durham 
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L’EstMique de Schelhng et VAUemagne de Madame de Stael. By Jean 

Gibblin. Pans Champion. 1934. xvu +94 pp. 45 francs. 

Cette etude est la these complementaire d’une th^e de doctorat sur 
VEsiMtique de Schelhng d’apres la Phlosophe de VArt (Pans, Vrm, 1933). 

M. Gibelin rappelle d’abord oe que nous pouvons savoir, histon<jue- 
ment, de I’mitiation de Mme de Stael aux doctrines de Schelhng. Les 
traites abstrus des philosophes allemands la rebutaient, bien qu’elle en 
sentit I’importance et I’mtergt. Pour Schelling la difficult^ se comph- 
quait de ce fait que sa Philosophe de I’ Art 6tait in6dite, et qu’on n’en 
connaissait que le cours qu’il venait de faire h lena, en 1802-3 A Weimar 
Mme de Stael trouva, comme mformateur, Crabb Robinson, qui avait 
suivi ce cours, mais qui se plaignait lm-m5me de 1’ obscurity de Schelhng. 
Aux t6moignages que M. Gibelm cite, sur cette premise p6riode d’m- 
formation, il faudrait ajouter un passage du Journal inhme de Benjamin 
Constant et quelques hgnes interessantes de Bottiger, dans ses Memora- 
hhen M. Gibelm aurait trouve ces textes, et peut-6tre d’autres indica- 
tions utiles, dans une etude sur SchiMer et le ronmniisme frangais (tome i, 
pp. 325, 440), qu’il ne mentionne pas dans sa bibhographie. A Berlin, 
enfin, Mme de Stael rencontra Schlegel, et se I’attacha: mformateur 
pr4cieux, puisqu’il ayait v4ou dans rintimit4 mtellectuelle de Schellmg, 
mais mformateur sujet a caution, puisqu’il 4tait lorn d’approuver toutes 
ses id4es, et devait mime, plus tard, le juger sans indulgence, en tant que 
philosophe. Quant h, Schelling, Mme de Stael ne le rencontra que lors de 
son second voyage -elle eut avec lui, h, Munich, en d6cembre 1807, quelques 
entretiens sur le detail desquels nous ne savons rien de precis. En somme 
M. Gibelin ne cite auctm document qm permette d’affirmer que Mme de 
Stael ait fait une 4tude approfondie et directe des oeuvres de Schelling. 

Ce qu’elle dit de sa philosoplue, dans le hvre De VAUemagne, confir- 
merait plut6t ce doute. Les termes (‘excellent htt4rateur’) dont elle se sert 
pour d4signer Schelhng, et dans lesquels M. Gibelm voit ‘un compliment 
bref mais sincere', sont d’une banalit4 qui r4pond mal h rorigmaHt4 du 
transcendantalisme schellingien. Elle est lorn de lui farce dans son hvre 
une place comparable k ceUe qu’elle r4serve 4, Kant, ou mSme 4, Jacobi, 
elle ne Im oonsaere que quelques pages d’un chapitre (partie m, chap. 7). 
Cette philosophie de la nature, que Cuvier, k Paris, d4s 1801, s’appliquait 
h ‘d4chifirer’ (cf. la Lettre de Charles de Villers h, Cuvier, Metz, 1802), 
Mme de Stael n’en a manifestement qu’une oonnaissance sommaire. Elle 
la r4duit, comme elle fait pour d’autres philosophies, a des formules 
simplistes, sch4matiques, presque caricaturales (‘Schelhng tente d’4lever 
la mati4re ]usqu’4 Fame’). Sans doute l’id4ahsme de Schellmg r4pondait 
k ses pr4f4rences pour les doctrines spirituahstes, h son antipathie pour le 
sensualisme anglo-franqais. Mais M. Gibelm n’a pas de peme i montrer que 
cet id4alisme absolu, transcendantal, heurtait les sentiments de Mme de 
Stael- elle est attach4e au subjectivisme rousseauiste et kantien; elle croit 
k I’intuition sentimentale, non k I’intuition mtellectuelle, li-un dieu per- 
sonnel, non k un dieu abstrait identifi4 a I’absolu, k rimmortaht4 indi- 
viduelle, non k rrmmortaht4 transcendantale; eUe ne veut pas perdre le 
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contact avec le monde des phenomenes, auquel Schellmg denie toute 
r^alite C’est a propos de Sckelling qu’elle iromse sur ces systemes alle- 
mands 'si difficiles a comprendre qui 'pr^tent, quelque serieux qu’on 
soit, a la plaisanterie, car il y a toujours des mepnses dans les tenebres ’ 
Et tout cela ne prouve encore pas qu’elle ait vraiment lu Scbelling. 

Passant a Testlietique, M. Gibelin compare les idees de Schellmg et de 
Mme de Stael sur le genie, la fantaisie, le lyrisme, T^popee, le theatre, la 
critique litteraire et les beaux-arts. Ici tant de vues sont communes, ou 
partiellement communes, a Schelhng et a Schlegel, que son 6tude s’^tend 
msensiblement de la relation Stael-Schelhng a la relation Stael-Schlegel, 
avec le double inconvenient que la relation Stael-Schelling devient moms 
distmcte, sans que la relation Stael-Schlegel puisse etre trait6e aussi 
compl^tement qu’elle devrait. Saisissons-nous la, du moms, des preuves 
d’une connaissance plus directe et d’une influence^ 

En r^alite, il ressort de FexposS meme de M. Gibelin que les traces d’une 
filiation directe et precise de Schellmg a Mme de Stael se reduisent a bien 
pen de chose Certains des rapprochements qu’il etablit sont bien dou- 
teux. Si Mme de Stael parle de ‘Fame de la nature’, est-ce parce qu’elle 
se souvient du titre de Schellmg Vonder Weltseele'i (p. 32). Quand elle dit 
que la metaphysique est ‘la science de Fimmuable’, fait-elle allusion a la 
philosophic de Fidentite^ Fexpression ne convient-elle pas, dans sa pens6e, 
a toute m4taphysique^ (p. 49). Ou bien il s’agit de simples formules, qui 
peuvent venir de Schellmg sans que Mme de Stael les ait prises chez lui, 
puisque, comme le constate M, Gibelm, ces analogies verbales cachent 
souvent de profonds malentendus. Telles sont certames phrases de Mme 
de Stael, sur le beau, oil Fon pourrait voir une influence de la doctrme 
platonicienne et schelhngienne de la r6mimscence : mais M. Gibelin recon- 
nait (p, 25) que Schlegel usait de formules analogues, et que d’ailleurs ni 
Schlegel m Mme de Stael n’admettent les theories de Schelling, d4duites 
de cette conception imtiale, sur la valeux positive et absolue du symbols, 
et sur la signification philosophique de la mythologie. Ailleurs, quand 
Mme de Stael parle de Funiversalite du g6me, M. Gibelm suspects d’abord 
une reminiscence de Schelling, mais il constate bientdt que Mme de Stael 
se fait de cette universahte une id^e ‘contraire’ k cells du philosophe 
allemand (p. 46). L’emprunt le plus net que Mme de Stael fasse a 
Schelhng est peut-etre cette formule: ‘le monde ressemble plus a un 
poeme qu’a une machine’. Mais ce texts 4tait cit6 par Schlegel dans ses 
conferences de Berhn, et d’ailleurs, comme le remarque M. Gibehn (p. 35), 
Mme de Stael est trop attaches k la r4alit4 du monde sensible, et k Fex- 
perience, pour que la mention de cette formule, dont Fid4alisme lui plait, 
signifie son adhesion a la philosophic transcendantale. Le plus souvent 
les rapprochements qu’on pent etablir entre elle et Schellmg portent sur 
des idees qui sont aussi celles de Schlegel. La conception mystique de 
genie leur est commune . au reste, ici encore, Fanalogie des mots cache un 
desaccord des pensees, car Mme de Stael identifie le genie a Fenthousiasme, 
Schelling a la fantaisie. L’opposition que Schelling etablit entre les fit- 
teratures antiques, oh regne le destin, et les htteratures modernes, oh 
rfegne la Providence, etait aussi dans le Gours de Schlegel: M. Gibelm le 
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reconnait (p 64, note) mais il attribue a une influence de Schelling le 
rapport que Mme de Stael constate d’une part entre la sculpture et 
la htterature antique, d’autre part entre la pemture et la litterature 
moderne or Sclilegel dit exactement la meme chose dans son Oours de 
htterature dramatique (ii, 330). Ce qui porterait a croire que c’est par 
Schlegel que Mme de Stael a connu Schelling, ce sont tous les passages 
ou elle se rallie, contre Schelling, aux vues de Schlegel. Elle a, comme 
Schlegel, une conception kantienne de la trag6die, et voit en elle le 
triomphe de la volonte libre, tandis que pour Schelling Teffet de Fart doit 
Stre d’annihiler Findividuation. La critique litt^raire, pour elle comme 
pour Schlegel, doit etre historique et inductive, et non philosophique et 
a priori, comme la con^oit Schelling. En architecture Schelling est anti- 
quisant . Schlegel, apres avoir partag6 ses vues, evolua vers Fart medi6val, 
dont Mme de Stael prend la defense, dans YAllemagne, 

Tel est le bilan de cette enquete Peut-on parler d’une influence de 
Schelling sur Mme de Stael? Les declarations de M. Gibelin, sur ce point, 
ne concordent pas toujours p. 63 ‘on pourrait encore multiplier ces 
rapprochements . . ’ (pourquoi ne pas les multiplier ? ) , p. 65 * ‘ nous avons 
vu combien dhdees, de formules meme, Mme de Stael avait emprunt^es a 
Schelling’. Mais p. 88* ‘pour Schelling, Mme de Stael dut y renoncer: ce 
bloc de granit, suivant Fexpression de Caroline, n’offrait rien d’assimi- 
lable’ Fmalement M. Gibelin estime que le livre De VAllemagne est 
‘nettement antischellingien’ (p. 87) * il va mSme jusqu’a y voir (p. 71) un 
‘manifeste’ contre Fidealisme transcendantal, ce qui est exag6rer d6“ 
mesurement Fimportance que Mme de Stael attribue a cette doctrine 
Au reste un ‘mamfeste’ antischellingien supposerait une 6tude appro- 
fondie de Schelling. Est-ce le cas? Peut-on m§me affirmer que Mme de 
Stael ait iu Schelling? Tantot M Gibelin le croit (p. 64. ‘Mme de Stael 
avait profite de la lecture de Schelling’), tant6t il use de formules plus 
prudentes (p. 52 : ‘ Oertaines analogies, certames allusions nous font voir 
qu’ici encore Mme de Stael n’a pas ignore la doctrme de Schelling’). En 
fait, le doute s’impose. Dans d’autres parties du livre De VAllemagne, par 
exemple dans les chapitres que Mme de Stael consacre aux tragedies de 
Schiller, les jugements qu’elle porte, compares a ceux de Schlegel, 
mamfestent nettement Findependance de son gout, et sont assez precis 
pour qu’on puisse affirmer qu’elle jugeait sur les textes Eien de semblable 
pour Schelling. L’expos^ de la philosophie transcendantale manque a tel 
point de precision qu’ilpeut parfaitement avoir 6t6 fait sur des materiaux 
de seconde mam. Quant aux doctrines esth6tiques de Schelhng, Mme de 
Sta^l n’en a rien retenu qu’elle n’ait pu trouver dans Schlegel ou temr de 
lui: ainsi s’explique peut-etre qu’elle ait pu retemr, a Foccasion, certames 
formules, sans se soucier d’adopter, ou mSme de s’assimiler, le systeme 
philosophique auquei elles se rattachaient. 

Sur cette base 6troite et pen sure, renforcee, il est vrai, par une 
comparaisoB des jugements que Mme de Stael et Schelling ont port6s 
sur le Vaust de Goethe, M. Gibelin a entrepris, dans la derniere 
partie de sa thdse, la discussion de quelques questions g4n6rales con- 
cernant le livre De VAllemagne: Mme de Stael est-elle classique ou 
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romantique? est-elle un esprit germamque, ou un esprit europeen, ou un 
esprit fran 9 ais? Ces questions depassent de beaucoup le su]et traite Un 
tel debat ne pourrait aboutir a des conclusions substantielles que s’ll 
procedait d’une etude g4nerale des sources de Mme de Stael, de sa methode 
de documentation, et particulierement du role de Schlegel, en tant qu’in- 
formateur. Encore faudrait-il, pour une enqu^te de ce genre, que nous 
fussions plus document's que nous ne sommes actuellement. Qui nous 
donnera enfin une edition historique et critique du livre De VAllemagne, 
en utilisant les notes, extraits, traductions, resumes, dont Mme de Stael 
a du se servir — si toutefois ces materiaux existent encore dans les archives 
de Coppet? 

E. Eggli. 

Liverpool. 


Bibhographe critique de VHelUmsme en France de 1843 d 1870 Par 
Henri Peyre. New Haven Yale University Press; London 
H Milford. 1932. 230 pp. 165. &d 

To write the history of Hellenism in nineteenth-century France, that is 
the history not merely of Greek studies, but of all that has been associated 
with the memory and the legacy of ancient Greece, is one of those vast 
undertakings which will probably wait many years before finding an 
author. It will be obvious that, in this connexion, no period since the 
Eenaissance possesses an interest as absorbing as the Eomantic era and 
the age immediately succeeding it. Certain features of this Hellenic re- 
vival have already been outlined for us: we have had, in 1911, M. Oanat’s 
Renaissance de la Ordce antique (1820-50) ; in 1926, M 0. Clerc’s 04nie du 
Paganisme; in 1928, M Desonay’s R&ve helUnique chez les poetes par- 
nassiens, A study of Hellenism during the Eomantic era has been an- 
nounced by M Canat; and it has therefore remained for Professor Peyre 
to investigate that period when Eomanticism, without being exactly 
abandoned, was changing mto somethmg cooler and more intellectual, 
the period of 'Le Parnasse’, the age of Flaubert and Eenan, 

That the revival of Hellemsm was, m large measure, a product of the 
Eomantic movement, we are of course aware. M. Peyre rightly insists on 
its 'Eomantic’ origins. The French Eomantics, though perhaps less than 
their English conf^res, were deeply imbued with Greek and Latin culture. 
It IS not of course altogether illusory to associate Greek culture with 
Classicism, the lesson of ancient art is a lesson of rationalism, of order, of 
the cult of form — ^in moderation; and these things seem to bring it nearer 
to the classical ideal. On the other hand, much of the beauty of ancient 
Greece which had been hidden from the age of reason was revealed to the 
fresher vision of the Eomantics, and this was an essential; though not 
perhaps the essential, , for one lesson of ancient culture remained un- 
learned. How few among the Romantics were found to reflect, with 
Wordsworth, that 

the gods approve 

The depth, and not the tumult of the soul! 
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And indeed one is no more disposed than M. Peyre to say which of the 
two literary schools, the classical or the romantic, is nearer to the Greek 
spirit. 

Although Hellenism must be rooted in a scholarly understandmg of the 
language and civilisation of ancient Greece, the sense and imphcations of 
the word arc much more wide. M. Peyre observes that ‘le veritable 
hellemsme httcraire ou artistique s’accompagne presque toujours d’une 
preference sentimentale accordee a la Grece ’. Sometimes it is connected 
with a desire to seek refuge m an ideal dream, or it springs from a reaction 
against modem beliefs and modern practices ‘ On pr6ne presque tou] ours 
rhellemsme contre quelque chose. ’ To adore ancient Greece was for 
many writers to protest against the commerciahsm of the mid-nmeteenth 
centmy, or against a facile acceptance of the theory of progress. Fir®* 
and last, however, we are impressed by the ‘sentimental’ and ‘imagin- 
ative’ qualities of modern Hellenism. It cannot, on the one hand, be 
separated from erudition, but, on the other, it must sprmg from some- 
thing deeper and more personal if it is to become a potent force in art. 
In this larger sense, ancient Athens has ceased to be the perquisite of 
history or literary criticism and become, as John Masefield says of Troy, 
‘a city in the soul". 

The present work is m some measure complementary to the great study 
on Louis Menard which wo have reviewed in these pages It is far more 
than a bibliography. In an introduction of over 70 pages M. Peyre sur- 
veys the country he has been explormg, and gives a fasematmg descrip- 
tion of it ; although, owing to the fact that certain literary features of the 
period are still imperfectly known, he does not pretend to do more than 
provide material for a fuller study. The critical bibliography which con- 
stitutes the bulk of this work (pp 83-215) contams 1143 entries. The 
editor has subjected to a careful scrutmy the whole literary output of the 
period ; and how arduous his task has been may be judged from the fact 
that the Journal de la Ltbraine gives from 7000 to 12,000 volumes for 
each year between 1843 and 1870, and that M. Peyre rarely foimd more 
than 40 or 50 works, m any one year, relatmg to Greece. 

M. Peyre believes that critics have over-estimated the place of 
Hellenism m Le Parnasse contemporam; the real bond of umon between 
the poets contributing to it was not their Hellenism, but a kind or 
‘romantisme mitig4’. Nevertheless, considermg such men as Leconte de 
Lisle, Banville, Mlnard, Heredia and Loms Bouilhet, one must recognise 
that they renewed the Greek inspiration m French poetry because they 
were, m varying degrees, real scholars and had drawn from the work or 
recent French and German specialists. , 

The student of mneteenth-century Hellenism will find m M. Peyr® ® 
BiLUographie a reference book which will not only save him months or 
toil, but offer illuminating suggestions and clues to gmde him through^ 
little known country. M. Peyre has shown what an attractive and trmy 
intelligent thmg the art of bibliography can be, when it is informed by 
feeling and imagination. A. Lytton SblI/S. 

Dueham. 
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La grammatica degV Italiam, By C. Trabalza e E. Allodoli. Florence: 

Le Monmer. 1934. xi+ 341pp. 15 lire. 

This grammar has been received with unusual favour by the general 
public in Italy, it has been greeted with various degrees of enthusiasm 
and competency by reviewers in almost every daily paper of that country, 
and philologists and grammarians also have been very sparing in criti- 
cising it There is no doubt that it deserves the editorial success it is en- 
joying. In preparing this work Professor Giro Trabalza, the well-known 
author of the history of Italian grammar, has had the assistance of Pro- 
fessor Allodoli, a critic and novelist, and of Professor SchiafJGmi who con- 
tributed some admirably concise paragraphs on phonology and word 
formation. What strikes the reader from the outset is the novelty of the 
plan and the freshness of the exemplification throughout this grammar. 
So far as was possible the authors have done away with rules, en- 
deavouring on the contrary to describe and to explain, in short and 
lucidly written paragraphs, what is necessary to know about the dif- 
ferent parts of the language and its use. The result is that learners (for a 
grammar must ultimately be destined to students even though for the 
present it enjoys the dubious distinction of being a best-seller) will feel 
that a living language is a truly living thing in continuous process of 
formation, and not a corpse to be calmly dissected and recomposed. The 
obsolete terminology borrowed from Latin and Greek grammars about 
cases and accidence is of course carefully eschewed. On the contrary, 
a number of facts are mentioned that old grammarians ignored, for this 
book IS meant to describe the Italian language as it is spoken and written 
to-day and has been written smce Dante’s age, so that a large proportion 
of the examples is drawn from living authors, occasionally from dis- 
tinguished journalists. Dante and Manzoni together provide almost the 
whole of the rest, and the choice of so many examples taken from 
Manzom is significant, if one remembers that the two authors are natives 
of Umbria and Tuscany respectively. This grammar thus constitutes 
almost the first academic acknowledgment of the change that has become 
noticeable of late years in Italian language and style, and is a document, ’ 
I should venture to say, m that long debated question concerning the 
nature of the Italian language that Dante was the first to moot and which 
has exercised Itahans ever since. Madame Labande-Jeanroy has mam- 
tained that it was in a way a fictitious polemic.^ About the past there 
may be two opinions; about the present we know, and this book shows, 
that there can only be one, Foscolo never tired of proclaiming that a 
literary language exists only m books, and that Itahan in particular is 
spoken nowhere. To a certam extent this may have been true in his days 
and also much later, for Italy lacked a unifying political centre and a 
truly national life until the second half of the nineteenth century. And 
even pohtical umty did not hnguistically weld the people of Italy at once, 
so that m a certam sense all Itahans, with the possible exception of those 
who were born in Tuscany, wrote a language that they seldom spoke and 

^ La questum de la langue m Itahe, Stiasbourg, 192d, pp, 225 0. 
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never spoke as their own. Possibly through the agency of the war and 
the constant shifts of the population that it has entailed, or as a result of 
earlier and later political developments, all this has been altered. Italians 
from the different regions have ceased to feel their language as being 
merely school-taught, and the influx of spoken idioms, Tuscan mainly 
but also from other dialects, has become irresistible, enormously enriching 
the vocabulary and considerably affecting the syntax. Here then there 
was the occasione, as Machiavelli would have called it, and the authors, 
by seizing it, have rendered a real service to all. The success of their work 
depends no doubt in part upon their acceptance of the views of Croce and 
Gentile on language, but it is also due to the mstinctive consciousness that 
Italians have acquired of possessing and using a national language. 
Speciahsts may reasonably contend that such a grammar as the one con- 
ceived by the authors encroaches upon the boundaries of vocabulary and 
of style , they may point out that the method professed by the authors 
has not always been rigidly applied; they may smgle out some instances 
of confusion between spoken and written language in the historical 
section, but about the timeliness of the appearance of this book, and 
upon its careful and felicitous preparation, critics can have only one 
mind. 


C. Foligno. 


OXFOBD. 


Z lihri coMmerciah dei Peruzzi. Per cura di Armando Sapoei. (Pubblica- 
zioni della direzione degh Stiidz medievali, i ) Milan: Treves. 1934. 
xlviii+570pp. 120 hre. 

The object of this truly handsome publication would put it outside the 
scope of the Modern Language Remew, for Professor Sapori has been 
repeatedly at pams to point out that it is intended as a source for economic 
history; and he even comments unfavourably upon earlier and partial 
editions of these and similar documents as havmg been due to the gene- 
rally historical and linguistic interest they arouse. He does, however, 
admit that men of letters such as Monaci and Del Lungo firstly calma 
attention, if for different purposes, to the importance of these papers. He 
provides a learned preface and a teohmcal bibhography of great interest, 
besides a full description of each of the manuscripts; and there is no 
doubt that for the history of trade and of bankmg houses this work wiu 
acquire a pre-eminent significance; particularly as, should 
the favour it obviously deserves, the series will be contmued with tpe 
pubhcation of the ledgers of other Florentine business &ms. But we n^e 
that this series is sponsored by the editors of the Studi med%eva\ and w 
find so much in this book that is of wider than a purely economic interest, 
that we make no apology for callmg on it the attention of general to- 
torians and philologists. Anyone interested m the histo^ of lam y 
names, in the Italian transcription of foreign names, inFlorentme 
in the vocabulary of trade, in Italian morphol^, will tod here ^ 
of invaluable information. Professor Sapon has provided no glossary, 

35-2 
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but in the index of names and important matters he has included peculiar 
terms, grouping them together according to their meaning, so that many 
linguistic facts are already collected if not yet commented upon. It is 
important to bear in mind that these ledgers were kept by the principals 
and not by clerks of the firms, and that they have of course not been 
transcribed, the vagaries of spelling acquire therefore a particular sig- 
nificance (cp luglo and lugho, chapdla and capella, guadangno and gua~ 
dangmo all on p 14, the form halen settembre, etc , is far more frequent 
than Jcalend%, p 523; frequent is the first person plural men for memo; 
almost constant imtial ^ before s followed by a consonant, istetU, %scnUo, 
tschettOj constant is also the duplication of initial consonants after en- 
clitical prepositions and pronouns a Nnuvola, che ssono, etc.). Travelling 
about, these merchants learned foreign languages and could act as in- 
terpreters; thus Simone di Einieri wrote (p. 523 ad a 1378) 'Messere 
Gianni Aghud chapitaneggi gF Inghilesi e i Brettoni, il conte Luccio 
chapitaneggi le vostre lancie tedesche .Messere Gianni ene mghilese, il 
Chonte e tedescho queste due Imgue si fanno male msieme ; lo saro utile 
e buono mezzo tra lloro due, e sono dimesticho e praticho cholF una lingua 
e cholF altra’. There are, of course, a good many references to England, 
particularly to the rate of exchange between English and Florentine 
money, some English place-names have been ably identified by the editor; 
it would be difBicult to recognise York in the garb of Evervic, and yet 
(p. 58) we find that ‘Giovanni Giuntmi a Evervic m Inghilterra’ lent 
money to ‘ser Gualtiero fianungho’ and purchased a house from him; a 
statement that is borne out by an entry in the Calendar of Close Rolls 
(Edw III, 366), where we learn that ‘Walter Flemying son of Walter 
Flemyng of York’ granted to ‘John Juntm . .all his tenements, etc.’ 
Similarly ‘Belluogo Leroi’ stands for Beaulieu Abbey. This book is of 
large size, beautifully printed on -thick paper and strongly bound, and its 
comparatively low price is conceivably due to the contribution that the 
Bank of Italy has most opportunely made towards the cost of publication. 

C. Foligno. 

OxroED. 


Carlos Maria Ocantos, Argentine novelist A Study of indigenous, French 
and Spanish elements in his work. By Theodore Andersson. Yale 
Romanic Studies, viii. Yale and Oxford University Presses. 1934. 
xii+136pp. 11.50. 

Dario characterised Ocantos in the two-edged sentence : ‘ Carlos Maria 
Ocantos escribe novelas absolutamente espanolas cuyo argumento se 
desarrolla en Buenos Aires.’ The statement has, it would appear, the 
verbal authorisation of Sr Ocantos, who remarked to Don Jos4 Frances: 
‘Cuando inicie la novela galdosiana en mi tierra con mi Leon Zaldivar^ le 
di orientacion completamente espanola, sin perjuicio de sex regional y 
prescindiendo de la inclinacion afrancesada. . .etc.’ He has closed his 
career as a novelist by turning definitively to amateur paintmg on a 
Spamsh estate, and has hved for forty years by choice and by his diplo- 
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matic profession beyond the frontiers of his own land. To the Spanish 
Academy he \yas elected on the ground of his casticismo and at the pro- 
posal ot Galdob, Valera and Pereda; and it is to this body he serves as 
‘Argentina's foremost literary ambassador’ (p 28). Let us add that he 
lacks lecognition in his owm land, and is not mentioned in Max Daireaux’s 
Litterature hispano-ante}ica%ne, which, for all its inexactitudes, represents 
the opinion of Franco-American groups in Pans. Finally, Professor 
Coester (Madiid, 1929 — Mr Andersson quotes only from the edition of 
1924) remarks with some coolness that in the Novelas argentinas Ocantos 
‘ha quendo mcrecer el nombre de Balzac argentine’, but that critics 
think his long absence has caused his observations to lack exactitude Mr 
Andersson is able to show wuth what industry and talent Ocantos has set 
about embalming the years 1880-1925 in twenty-seven volumes, twenty 
of which form the Novelas argentinas. He shows, as we may well believe, 
that there is an almost total want of gallicism after the novelist’s first 
purge of his Ai gen tine colloquial; and that the influence of Zola, Balzac 
and Flaubert reached Ocantos only as reflected by Galdos. The Novelas 
argentinas are, m fact, Argentine counterparts to the Galdosian Novelas 
espanolas contemporaneas (including those de la pnmera epoca), which 
they resemble m (‘very w’ay in their handling of Spanish, in their cross- 
references, in their insistence on social theses (doubtless not less sincerely 
felt for being somewhat banal), in their optimistic liberalism, in their (if 
I may say so) anonymity and atoponymity which so often make us think 
of types and milieus rather than of specific places and real men and women. 
All the Galdosian ingredients are there, mixed with more than Galdosian 
carefulness, ‘into each novel go similar elements: a simple plot, a social 
problem, a goodly amount of local colour, a little history, some satire and 
moralizing, all of which is carefully calculated and nicely proportioned.’ 
Ocantos definitely declines to write the idioma nacional argentine of 
Lucien Abeille, and describes even the most intimately Argentine scenes 
with the help of no more than tal cml palabreja local, 

Mr Andersson writes a concluding chapter which leaves open the 
question of Ocantos’ status, though leaving no doubt that he himself is 
on the side of the angels. I doubt if we need to accept his alternatives 
casticismo or afrancesamiento in the Spanish American novel. With()ut 
subscribing to Blanco-Fombona’s cnolhsrm either, one may still perceive 
m Blanco-Fombona’s novels an element of freshness, urgency and vigour 
which seems wanting m the pale correctness of Ocantos. The latter’s 
sentence-structure has not even kept pace with Spanish styhstic changes. 
The Venezuelan’s figures, caraquenos and provincials, coruscate with the 
St Elmo’s fire of Ms hatred and contempt, and the style is moj and 
aquiver With words that flash and stab and do not fear to misdemean 
themselves on occasion. Contrast the immortal telegram sent by General 
Aquiles Chicharra in El hombre de mo — every word a sarcasm of the 
author’s — ^with the tepid effort of Don Olaro Aldiinez cited on p. 43 ’ Is it 
possible to represent a gaucho malo by means of academic Spanish mth 
only tal cml palabreja locaU It is like sending Santos Vega to Sunday 
school ! The way of an Argentine man of letters is indeed hard; and while 
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lie will not be permitted to describe the nation’s life in all the vulgarisms 
of lunfardo, nor can discover a national idiom by codifying 'el lenguaje 
de Martin Fierro’, still less can he hope to achieve Argentine verisimili- 
tude within the covers of the Spanish Academy’s dictionary Sr Ocantos’ 
worthy and craftsmanlike labour merely emphasises the gap, and already 
seems to have receded into history. It is period-work as remote from 
modern tastes and needs as the once laureate poems of Rafael Obligado, 
There are many details of the opening chapter on ' The Literary Back- 
ground ’ which I wish Mr Andersson had phrased differently, ' Beautiful ’ 
IS hardly an epithet for either Facundo or its quarrelsome author, and one 
holds one’s breath when Ricardo Palma is described as 'indigenous and 
primitive’ ^ The whole chapter is too exclusively m the debt of Argentine 
critics, and tends to confuse 'Argentine’ and 'Spanish American’ It is 
doubtless for that reason that the purely local Echeverria is credited with 
the proclamation of Americanism, to the neglect of Bello, w’-ho not only 
declared the need for an American literature, but detailed the possible 
subjects. Modernism is not merely an adaptation of French verse (p 10), 
but even more (and perhaps only this permanently) a rediscovery of the 
possibilities of Spanish which had been buried under an academic tradi- 
tion, When estimating French influence on Argentine literature and life, 
mention should always be made of the French dominies who fled from 
Louis Napoleon to set up a minor Pans on the Plate, and of the Ollen- 
dorffs and Garniers who have circulated for decades more French books 
than Spanish, Mr Andersson has overlooked the extremely valuable 
work of Dr Rudolph Grossmann, which contains so much more Instructive 
matter than its title suggests, Das auslandische Sprachgut im Spanischen 
des Rio de la Plata. 

William J, Entwistle, 

OxroRD 


Romance in Iceland. By Margaret Schlauch. Princeton: University 
Press (Princeton American Scandinavian Foundation). 1934. 201 pp, 
$ 2 . 00 , 

In this work Miss Schlauch has provided the first general treatment of 
the Icelandic lygudgur or 'l 3 dng sagas’, a branch of the literature which, 
up to now, has received little attention. This fact is, indeed, little to be 
wondered at, when it is considered how small a part of this great mass of 
literature is as yet available in print, and that few students have the 
opportunity to study it in the original MSS. 

This the author has done, and her work must be commended as an ad- 
mirable survey and as an indication of the course which future research 
must take. She approaches the subject as a student of comparative 
literature, and not primarily for the sake of its assthetic or literary value, 
about which she is remarkably dispassionate. With her wide knowledge, 
she IS able to discuss sources and parallels, not only from classical and 
romance literatures, but no less from Slavomc and Celtic. Nevertheless, 
it may be felt that some of the views which she expresses are misleading 
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or, at least, questionable. In the fantastic and unrestramed tales of tbe 
lygisogm she sees a bond with the most classical of the Family Sagas As 
she remarks, the latter too sometimes introduced trolls and magic speUs 
and other religious information, ‘ which may heighten the dramatic effect, 
but which does not heighten the reader’s creduhty Consequentlyshe sug- 
gests that ‘the earliest sagas contam a few of the elements which were 
later exploited to the exclusion of all others’ For the authors of both 
groups (she tells us) wrote ‘from the lofty position of true behevers’. 
Nevertheless, even if our creduhty, in the rationalistic sense, is not 
heightened by (shall we say) the hieUriBa of ‘Eyrbygg]a Saga’, yet the 
story IS in some way convincing This indeed is hardly remarkable, for the 
author himself was convinced of the truth of his story, Christian though 
he was. It is evident that when the Icelanders were taught Christianity, 
they were led to believe, not that the gods were a myth, but that Christ 
was stronger than they, though they were powerful demons. It is equally 
clear that such beliefs persisted, at least, into the twelfth century. Only 
when they became sophisticated did the Icelanders begin to write of the 
gods m the light-hearted manner of the lygisogur. 

It remains only to praise Miss Schlauch’s work, which will prove useful 
to all students of Icelandic. It is to be hoped that subsequent editions 
will explain or alter a number of peculiar spellings found throughout the 
work, e.g , Hdlfddnr, Trojumanm saga. 

G. Turville-Petre. 

Oxford. 
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The latest addition to Methuen’s Old English Library [TU Bream of the 
Rood, edited by B. Diokins and A. S. C. Ross London- Methuen. 1934. 
xii +50 pp. 2s ) maintains the high standard set by its predecessors, so 
that this e^tion of The Bream of the Rood, with its parallel texts of the 
RuthweU and Brussels Crosses, will be welcomed by all those who have 
hitherto been forced to rely for class work upon the imperfectly glossed 
and incomplete version in Sweet’s A/ngloSaxon Reader, or the somewhat 
too speculative edition of Cook. An admirable and concise Introduction 
gives full details of the texts and their linguistic characteristics; then the 
texts follow, with interesting notes. Mainly, the RuthweU Cross text 
corresponds to that given in Baldwin Brown’s The Arts in Early England, 
vol, V, with a few corrections such as giwundad (1. 62). The Vercelh text 
of The Bream has been Mowed faithfully, and retained wherever pos, 
sible. One interesting feature is the retention here of the capitals of the 
MS.— justifiable except perhaps m 1. 23. The most interesting emendation 
is that of 1. 9 (engeWyhte), and the MS. reading, hitherto discarded, of 
gwmn in 1. 146 is justified. The most promment notes are those on 
forhgesoeaft (1. 10), wmdim (1. 15),/fjs (1. 21), (1. 31), and (1. 146) 

Oi3i6 xniglit suggest ioT onginnen (L 116) a comparison with Beo. 244, and 
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for the meaning (at least) of Umweng (1. 64) a comparison with Beo 1586 
(cf. D R. I. 101) The glossary, which resembles most closely that of Cook 
in its interpretations, has a few omissions — e g bemn (1 6), gebidan (1 50), 
earm (1. 19), and sorg (1 59) — ^but its use gives a more comprehensible and 
smoothly running translation than the glossary of any other edition, 

A M. 

All students will benefit from the publication of Mr V H. Galbraith’s 
Oxford lectures on archives {An Introduction to the use of the Public 
Records Oxford: Clarendon Press 1934 112 pp 5s) This little book, 
with its modest title, will carry the reader a long way towards mastery 
of the use of records, if it is carefully read and its directions put into 
practice. It is an admirable combination of historical survey, funda- 
mental principles, and practical guidance Mr Galbraith, forbidding short 
cuts, lays his finger upon essentials, e.g , the necessity of intimate under- 
standing of administrative procedure and machinery, m the proper use 
of archives. His own intimacy is apparent in every page of this book 
And it IS this basic principle which explains why the greater part of his 
space is taken up with mediaeval archives The fourth chapter, however, 
leads on to later centuries And the final chapter, practical counsel upon 
‘ The Approach to Research is a remarkable piece of compressed expert- 
ness. I do not think I can entirely accept Mr Galbraith’s views upon the 
transcription of documents for printing But general agreement upon this 
point IS hardly possible. And there is much to be said for the compromise 
offered by the practice of Public Record Office publications, which he 
advocates. Altogether, it is a most helpful and scholarly book. 

CIS. 

The essay from which Mr Alfred Hart’s book takes its title {Shakesj^eare 
and the Homilies Melbourne University Press. 1934. 262 pp 8a. 6d.) 
draws very interesting parallels between the political doctrines asserted 
in the official Homilies and those which pervade the plays and seem to be 
peculiarly characteristic of Shakespeare’s outlook. Mr Hart is careful not 
to detract from the significance of this outlook, while making it reasonably 
clear that Shakespeare was familiar with the homilies. The second section 
of the book contains a reprint of three important articles upon ^Play 
Abridgment, the length of Ehzabethan and Jacobean Plays’, with their 
vindication of the two hours’ duration of the Elizabethan play and other 
conclusions more open to debate but cogently argued. Then follows a dis- 
cussion of the problem of censorship in 2 Henry IV, and two essays em- 
bodying a study of the vocabulary of Edward III and The Two Noble 
Kinsmen, in an attempt to decide the question of authorship, in both cases 
arguing in favour of an extension of the canon Mr Hart, in the technique 
of this investigation, is no mere arithmetician, and his method repays 
study, even if it does not convince here. Altogether, there is much food 
for thought in these essays, and the evidence of a critical and well- 
informed mind at work m an original manner. 
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I am not happy about Mr Hart’s insistence that Elizabeth bore among 
her subjects the personal 'nickname’ of 'Richard II’ (pp 159-62 and else- 
wheie), a very different interpretation of the facts from the general ob- 
servation of parallels to be drawn C J. S 

Massinger’s Oitj/- Madam (Edited by R Kirk, Princeton Princeton 
University Press, London H Milford 1934 183 pp $7) suffers very 
much fiom being a thesis The introduction sums up the opinions of 
former critics but adds little of any value, and it is not infrequently casual 
and ill-mformed on the literary history of the period Thus Dr Kirk 
naively suggests that the name Sir John Frugal was substituted for Sir 
John Rich because 'the actors decided that Frugal was a better name’ 
(p. 149) Similar name changes in The Ball and W%t in a Constable 
coupled with the activities of the Master of the Revels should have sug- 
gested to Dr Kirk a more plausible hypothesis Additional evidence in 
favoui oi a late date of composition might have been adduced from the 
vogue for references to almanacs and astrology during and after the pub- 
lication of John Booker’s almanacs, 1630-34, and from the satire on 
aspiring citizens’ wivi's which almost hardened into a dramatic con- 
vention m tlie thn ties Two plays, Wit in a Constable and The City Match, 
which show the influence of The City Madam, are mentioned Mention 
might also have been made of Davenant’s The Wits, where the influence is 
at least as strongly marked The grammar of the second sentence of the 
introduction is not. above reproach. J H W 

Mr R. Loslie-Melville’s The Life and Worh of Sir John Fielding (London * 
Lincoln Williams. 1934 xv +323 pp 12s. U ), the first biography of 
Henry Fielding’s half-brother (1721-80), is primarily a vindication of the 
blind Bow Street magistrate’s integrity and an exposition of his services 
towards the reform of the police and the magistracy. Apart from the 
accident of Ins having been related to the novelist, he scarcely impinges 
on literature, for liis few writings, with the possible exception of The 
TJnkenal Mentor (1763), are not of general interest. Such other literary 
contacts as he has are magisterial — ^the binding over of Casanova to keep 
the peace, the suppression of illegal performances at the theatres within 
Ins jurisdiction, and his efforts to persuade Garrick and Colman not to 
present the subversive Beggar's Opera at their houses. F. E B 

Dr J. H. Harder is primarily concerned with the growth of humani- 
tariamsm in his Observations on some tendencies of Sentiment and Ethics 
in Minor Poetry and Essay in the Eighteenth Century until the execution^f 
jDf If. Dodd w 1777 (Amsterdam: M.J.Portiel]e. 1933. 320 pp.) His 
introductory discussion of seventeenth-century writers leads him to the 
depressing conclusion that charitable and Utopian though^, equally with 
blank despair, take their rise from melancholy Thereafter, in his ex- 
tensive survey of the mmor writers of the eighteenth century, he moves 
rapidly over a great variety of topics united only by a common 
of gloom. This, no doubt, is the fault of the material of his choice, but he 
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does nothing to lighten the atmosphere by his digressions into the sta- 
tistics of suicides and kindred matters The variety of topics is itself a 
defect, partly because it obscures the mam issue and partly because Dr 
Harder is unwilling to omit from any of his forty-five chapters a single 
one of the many illustrative quotations or references that he has found 
Too often the pages read as if they had been set up direct from a card- 
index Even the author’s own remarks are sometimes in note form, and 
his curious abbreviations of names and titles are not pleasing 

F. E. B. 

Essays by Divers Hands {Transactions of the Royal Society of Liter atm e, 
New Senes, xiii. Edited by W B. Maxwell 1934 London* H, Milford. 
xui+133 pp. 7s.) contains seven essays of somewhat unequal value. 
Mr K. Elhs Roberts discusses Charles Lamb in a charmingly personal and 
desultory Elian manner. The late Professor de Montmorency, in outlining 
the influence of jurisprudence on English thought, pays tribute to the 
work of Bacon, Selden and Hobbes. Mr R. H Mottram relates pleasantly 
but sketchily the careers of some of the men of letters of Norwich He 
should, however, recall that Robert Greene’s ‘cock’ was black and cried, 
‘ Caw’. Mr Bonamy Dobree, m his provocative and valuable essay, ‘ The 
Novel: Has it a Function Todays offers a stimulating challenge to 
modern novelists. Mr H B. Walters writes with affectionate humour on 
‘Some English Antiquaries’, and Professor V. de Sola Pinto finds much 
to praise, and rightly so, in the poems of the Earl of Rochester. Mr Max- 
well concisely reviews the whole collection in his introduction. He seems 
a httle uncertain, though, about Professor de Sola Pinto’s name. 

J. H. W. 

The second volume of Leeds Studies in English and Kindred Languages 
(Kendal: Titus Wilson and Son 1933 88 pp. 5^.) is dedicated to the 
memory of Joseph Wright. It contains eight articles, several short notes 
and abstracts of two theses presented for the M.A degree at Leeds Uni- 
versity. Perhaps the most interesting article is one by Mr Wilson on 
‘Lost Literature in Old and Middle English’, which is an excellent sup- 
plement to Professor Chambers’ work on the same subject. Mr Brook 
discusses the original dialects of the Harley Lyrics, and Professor Bruce 
Dickins the date of the Ireland MS. An article by Dr Smith on O.Scand. 
lundr and one by E. S. Olszewska on ‘Norse formulas in Enghsh’ are both 
further evidence of the excellent work done by graduates of this Uni- 
versity for Old Norse study. Mr Ross writes with his usual freshness on 
‘ The Subdivisions of Philology’ and on ‘the interpretation of the statistics 
of variant forms in philology’. While it is doubtful whether it is possible, 
even m philology, to ‘conquer all mysteries by rule and line’, the article 
does serve as a warmng against the danger of deductions, apparently safe 
and lo^cal, drawn from the preponderance of particular forms of words 
occurring in any text. 

Professor Bruce Dickins and his Department are to be congratulated 
on this volume. Q, N. 6* 
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Not only Frencli teachers, but also the far .wider public which seeks 
knowledge or recreation through French, are in the debt of M. Abel and 
Mme Chevalley for compiling the Concise Oxford French Dictionary 
(Oxford Clarendon Press. 1934. xx+895pp Ts 6d) The general plan 
and appearance is that of the Concise Oxford Dictionary of Current 
English, with the addition of a list of irregular verbs and illustrations of 
motor and aeroplane parts, steam and sailing ships, and architectural 
terms. Each word is followed by a phonetic transcription, and the 
etymon is given, when securely known, mainly for the purpose of avoiding 
false etymologies. The notion of ^current’ language extends to cover the 
literature of the last three centuries, present-day technical terms, and 
also slang, in so far as the latter shows signs of permanence Great care 
has been taken to provide real equivalents for French words and phrases, 
avoiding unidiomatic paraphrase, and danger signs appear on many of 
the pages to warn us against ‘false friends’. The book is light in the hand, 
and as well bound and produced as we expect from the Oxford Press. It 
will find its way to the study table of every scholar. W. J. E. 

The new edition of Pierre Martino’s Stendhal (Pans* Boivin (1934). 
318 pp. 30 francs) appears opportunely within a year or so of the time 
(1935) when the author of the Chartreuse predicted that he would come 
into such fame and recognition as was to be his To some extent Stendhal’s 
prediction has been realised and to some extent falsified. He is, to-day, 
one of the favourite bones for modern scholars; and he is no nearer being 
widely popular than he was in his own day. The most obvious changes in 
Martino’s excellent book are in paper, print, pictures, price and such like 
externals. The 1914 edition was m the usual format in which we expect to 
find our criticisms of French literature, with paper and letterpress to 
match the price of twelve francs; and there were no pictures. The present 
edition, completed by the author in 1934 (and published without date) 
has a fine portrait of Stendhal and several other illustrations Except 
that it does not aspire to cardboard, it emulates the respectability of an 
English text. And the price is thirty francs. A comparison of the two 
editions shows that the chapters are unchanged, so that the phrase 
‘ complStement remani4e et refondue’ has to be read with discretion. In 
the contents of one or two of the chapters there is no alteration at all. 
On the other hand, the reader will find with dismay that the useful notes 
of the first edition have disappeared; and he will also seek in vain for a 
list of the critical and other works on which Martino has based such 
emendations of his text as he has deemed necessary. There was no index 
in 1914 and there is none iiow^ The new material has to be sought for in 
the body of the text. There is a little in Chapter i (p. 9 f. and p. 25). In 
Chapter ii (p. 52) a few details have been added concerning Stendhal’s 
projected Vie de Napoleon and in iv there is some restatement and addi- 
tion(esp.pp. 60ff )inthelight of fuller knowledge of Stendhal’s tampering 
wuth drama. On pp. 147 ff. begins a more explicit statement of the cir- 
cumstances of origin of Racine et ShaJeespeare, of the two consecutive 
versions and of the manner in which the text was encumbered with 
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material taken haphazard from Stendhal’s manuscripts. In the remainder 
of the book the changes are very slight indeed. In the mam, of course, 
that IS because the first edition was a very mature and competent piece of 
work, written with extraordinary detachment and lucidity. It is sound 
literary history; and if it is still disappointing as criticism and explana- 
tion, that is because the history and the criticism of literature are anti- 
thetic and mutually destructive genres 

Another study of Stendhal, by Mr Manuel Brussaly, is the work of a less 
experienced author. His PohUcal Ideas of Stendhal (New York. Inst. 
French Studies, xiii +233 pp. $2) abruptly reaches its final conclusions 
in the introduction and is of the kind more useful to the author than to 
the reader. But it has some strugghng merit and may lead to better 
things D. G L 

In Towards H4rodiade (Melbourne* University Press, and Oxford. 
University Press 1934. 174 pp. 6s ) — a little book, big with ideas — 
Mr A. E. Chisholm makes an important contribution to the history of 
French poetry m the later nineteenth century. The Baudelaire literature 
IS ever increasing m volume, and Baudelaire appears more and more 
distinctly as one of the master minds of his age. M. Pommier, in his book 
La Mystique de Baudelaire^ rightly drew attention to the resemblances 
between Baudelaire and Renan. But Baudelaire is the Hamlet of Faith 
rationalism does not exist for him, and that at once separates him from 
Renan. Baudelaire was brought up by a devout mother, and though he 
may declare he has lost his faith, or may appear to blaspheme, he is 
nevertheless ever God-ridden. For him the question is not 'Should I be- 
lieve^ ’ but 'How can I enter into direct communication with God? ’ The 
so-called German influence upon him must therefore not be exaggerated. 

Hamlet he is too in his attitude towards his mother, and probably the 
first of the moderns to regard his mother as the most important factor in 
his young destiny. Viewed in that light Mallarm^’s Herodiade becomes 
clothed in a fresh significance, even more important than that attributed 
to it by Mr Chisholm in his most interesting chapter. If love as Baude- 
laire and Mallarme interpret it is really a cosmic drama, then Herodiade 
and La Jeune Barque^ the two poems of the debate between pride and 
desire, virginity and sensuality, will and vital instinct, narcissism and 
charitable understanding, self and non-self, are the necessary chmax of 
the Baudelairian doctrine 

The French nineteenth century is in disgrace with some of the critics 
The dog has been given a bad name and there is no lack of hangmen. 
'What a century exclaims Mr Chisholm, but not m admiration. 
Dionysos walks these pages, but Thalia was not bidden to the feast. 

G. R, T. 

The last number of the Deutsches Dante- Jahrbuch (16 Band. Neue 
Folge, 7 Band Edited by Friedrich Schneider. Weimar: Bohlaus. 1934. 
255 pp. 14 EM.) contains some interesting articles besides the Editor’s 
informative survey of Dantean publications in Germany. Dr Friedrich 
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Wagner traces the influence and echoes, direct and indirect, of Dante’s 
political views in works written by Germans and by natives of other 
countiies writing in Germany. His monograph provides a useful chapter 
in what Italians would call lafortuna di Dante in Germania from 1477 to 
1699. In more instances than one it is open to doubt whether the authors 
mentioned were directly familiar with Dante’s views, but Dr Wagner, who 
has rightly aimed at completeness, is careful to call attention to the 
actual position of each of the authors he considers. The article Florenz zur 
Zeit Dantes, which gives the substance of an address delivered by Dr 
Alfred Doren at the meeting of the society at Weimar, September 23-24, 
1934, IS as lucid and authoritative a survey as the name of its author 
would lead us to expect There are minor contributions such as an address 
by H. E. Ulrich v. Hassell, the German ambassador m Rome, at the Casa 
di Dante {January 28, 1934), and one by Prince Johann Georg duke of 
Saxony delivered at Weimar in 1933, on the duke’s grandfather, Phila- 
letes, and his work on Dante, he appears to have become acquainted with 
O’Taafle at Pisa in 1822, who was also then translating the Commedia, 
Of little interest is the laborious and scarcely conclusive thesis by Dr 
Annelise Gloth on metaphorical expressions based on words indicating 
family relationship, on the contrary, the essay Mittelalto und Renaissance 
in Dantes Commedia is deserving of attention and study, for Dr Eduard 
Wechsler, after a searching analysis of many passages, points out that m 
Dante’s works the Renaissance was already finding a clear expression, 
there are many telling remarks throughout this article side by side with 
surprising assertions such as ‘Das Convivio ist wie ofter, der treue Spiegel 
fur Dantes eigene Ueberzeugung’. A closer familiarity with other than 
purely German works would probably have suggested to Dr Wechsler to 
express some of his conclusions in a more cautious form. There is also a 
note on Inf, xii, 120, by William Mathie, in winch the different interpre- 
tations are surveyed, C. F. 

The Coyneiy of Dante Alighmi, Part i, Hell (New York: The Harbor 
Press. 1934. 134 pp. 82.50) is a revised edition of Mr Louis How’s 
translation of the Inferno first published in 1920. Based originally on 
Moore’s text (1906), and Camenm’s, the translation has not been 
revised by reference, e.g., to Vandelli, but apparently only by further 
study of Moore and Scaitazzmi, whom the translator still refers to as "the 
established authorities’. Even so he is, obviously, often not translating 
the text they print. But the translation is evidently not addressed to 
scholars. In form, for instance, though he has adopted Dante’s stanza, 
Mr Howe has clearly made no study of it as employed by Dante himself. 
He keeps to the rhyme-scheme and no more. His aim has been to produce 
a ‘readable version’ for "American’ (not English) readers who wish "to 
feel to some extent the same poetical effect that Dante makes on Italians 
Anxious to avoid a ‘Parnassian’ style, he makes free use of Arnencan 
colloquial idiom and slang vocabulary and thereby reproduces, it is true, 
much of the raciness and strength of certam passages of the original, but 
only at the cost of a marked lowering, at times vulgarisation, of its general 
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tone Inaccurate renderings, misplaced emphasis, excess of padding, 
over-insistent rhymes, mechamcal rhythms, cacophonies (like 'Halfway 
along the path of this existence') and the frequent substitution of flat 
prose for inspired poetry are other faults of this translation. But, for all 
that, it IS eminently readable because of one outstanding merit — ^its 
vigour. G. L. B. 

The Operette morali has met from the beginning with less favour than 
any of Leopardi’s other works , on the contrary, the poet himself showed a 
partiality for this series of dialogues that he never evinced for the best 
among his poems. In recent years no less an authority than Gentile has 
endeavoured to stress its importance in the history of Leopardi’s philo- 
sophical development, maintaining that far from being occasional di- 
versions with no strong link with one another, the different items form 
a coherent work, at least in their original nucleus, which constitutes an 
organic, if complex, expression of Leopardi’s philosophical thought. But 
this theory has not met with general approval, and the Operette, com- 
paratively, still lacks popularity. Doubtless this is due to the difficulty 
which unprepared readers experience in grasping the full meaning of what 
Leopardi meant to convey, no less than to the discouraging views which he 
expressed. There is no fully annotated edition of this work, and notes as 
well as long introductions have proved inadequate helps in bringing the 
Operette within the range of the general reader or, at least, of the lover 
of good literature. In English there is an excellent translation by James 
Thompson, but it has not helped to make this work sufficiently well 
known. And it is to be hoped that the running commentary which Pro- 
fessor Giulio Eeichenbach has written {Studi sulle operette morali di 
Giacomo Leopardi, Firenze La nuova Italia. 1934. 223 pp. 10 lire) may 
achieve what earlier attempts have proved incapable of producing. The 
author gives a minute history of Leopardi’s work and a careful analysis 
of each of the Operette in a language as terse as his thought is lucid. He 
holds, and I think rightly, that these dialogues and essays possess artistic 
rather than philosophic unity. It was Leopardi’s object to give fantastic 
expression to the result of his long meditations about humanity, life, 
pleasure and noia\ and he aimed at endowing Itahan literature, in so 
doing, with a kind of satirical prose of which there was no earlier example. 
And though no claims to umform perfection are made by Professor 
Eeichenbach for the prose style of this work, he succeeds in showing its 
remarkable adherence to the thoughts and moods of the author, and its 
effectiveness in such sections as contain the most penetrating views of 
Leopardi. 0. F. 

Viani’s edition of Leopardi’s letters will be superseded by the new 
edition which Professor Francesco Moroncini is producing {Epistolario di 
Giacomo Leopardi a cura di F. Moroncini. Florence: Le Monnier. YoL i: 
xxvii -t-325 pp. 1934. Vol. ii. 311 pp. 1935, 26 lire each). The first two 
volumes have already appeared in rapid succession, and the other four 
are to follow at short mtervals, there is enough in the first two to show 
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how great an advance has been made. Not indeed that many letters are 
added, for by now it must be assumed that practically all still extant 
letters have been traced; but with few exceptions all have been collated 
with the originals and more umformly edited, and all are annotated with 
truly remarkable care. Leopardi, owing to his loneliness and innate dis- 
position, was a profuse writer, and the charm and warmth of his corre- 
spondence reveal a side of the poet that is expressed only in part in his 
poems and scarcely at all m his prose works. But it is equally well known 
that much in his letters concerns minor events in his family circle, articles 
that he proposed to write or wrote and later condemned, corrections that 
his correspondents suggested to him, so that many of his letters are 
somewhat obscure and can be fully understood only through patient com- 
parisons with biographical studies, the Zibaldone and other works of his; 
and despite careful research a reader, and even a well-informed reader, is 
likely to miss the point of what Leopardi has written. Thanks to Moron- 
cini this will happen no longer. He has already provided ample proof of 
his tireless accuracy and zeal in his exemplary editions of Leopardi’s 
variants; now he places under a deep debt not only specialised scholars 
but all who are interested in human nature and in great poets, for there 
IS nothing that Moroncim does not explain m his very full and very con- 
cise notes. He has done still more, for he has traced and printed in smaller 
type a vast number of letters written to Leopardi, and as his corre- 
spondents were men of the calibre of Giordam, Monti and Maj, the corre- 
spondence becomes as vivid and interesting as a novel, and throws much 
light not only on Leopardi’s linguistic study but on the views that he and 
his correspondents held on points of literature and language. Of course 
some of these letters had been printed before m other works, but the ad- 
vantage of having them set down immediately after or before Leopardi’s 
own is immense, particularly as the notes fill such gaps as still may re- 
main It IS difficult to praise this edition as highly as it deserves to be. 
It IS a model edition worthy of Leopardi, and the more welcome because 
recent Itahan criticism has not seemed to take kindly to works of this 
kind. The printing is excellent. C. F. 

Sr Axamon i Serra has brought together five brief and ingenuous devout 
tales from the Middle Ages in his NoveHetes Exemplars (Coll. Els Nostres 
Classics. Barcelona: Barcino. 187 pp. 7.60 ptas.). Two are tales of the 
Manekine cycle, representing virtuous women who resist incestuous pro- 
posals, and within that type they belong to the variant denoted as ^ of the 
senator’. They are La jiyla del rey d'Ungria and Lafilla del emperador 
Costanti. The virtuous wife who resists a brother-in-law’s proposals, but 
is believed guilty by her husband, combines with some other adventures 
of injured iimocence in La comtessafidel, sublimely extravagant friend- 
ship appears m Amis e Mehs; and Lo fill del senescal d'Egipte shows a 
traitor caught m his own snare, together with improving scenes from her- 
mit life. It contains still the pious exordium which gives the story the 
flavour of a sermon. The tales have been pubhshed before, but are here 
reproduced from the manuscripts, whose spelling has been respected. 
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Unfortunately this appears to have put too heavy a strain on the printers. 
The style is ingenuous, and only once — ^in an episode of La comtessafidel — 
do we meet with an incident that savours of real life. An introduction 
gives the necessary references to critical literature. Rojas Zornlla’s Santa 
Isabel, reina de Portugal, takes its denouement from the Fill del Senescal 
cycle, and Doha Marfa de Zayas uses the Comtessafidel motif for hei novel 
La perseguida tnunfante W. J. E. 

Dr Maria Heseler’s dissertation, Studien zur Figur des gracioso be% Lope 
de Vega und Vorgangern (Hildesheim* Borgmeyer. 1933 132 pp. No 
price stated), is addressed to a vexed question The term, admittedly un- 
translatable, and the character occm: in Spam some three-quarters of a 
century before Lope, but not in his immediate predecessors and not in 
his own earliest plays: hence the assumption of external stimuh. Dr 
Heseler begins with Plautus and Terence, in whose servant characters 
may be seen, combined or in isolation, most of the accepted traits of the 
graaoso, traces these on through Ariosto and Aretino, and presents us 
with a Q E.D. It may be remarked that, granted the principle of per- 
sistent — and not, as in Shakespeare, intermittent — comic relief, for which, 
given the Spanish footing of intimacy, the servant is clearly indicated, 
there is a limit to possible humorous devices. Ealstaff is a knight ; discount 
this, and the most notable figure in English comedy answers strikingly to 
practically all the gracioso's traits (Parodie der Haupthandlung, Beteili- 
gung an der Handlung, Realismus, Spott, Zymsmus, Bildung, Kenntmsse 
der Antike, Vorwitz, Witzige Sprache besonders durch lustige Anekdoten, 
Wortspiele und Wiederholungen, Prahlerei und Peigheit, Kritik an den 
Frauen, Kritik an den Zeitverhaltnissen, Habgier, Esslust, runs Dr 
Heseler’s list) Another difficulty in the proposition is one of links. If 
Lope’s graaoso could have developed from the earlier pastor and bobo but, 
in view of the chronological gap and of certain ambiguous statements by 
the author, is not t6 be so regarded, the admission of this other line of 
descent seems to require unambiguous references to Plautus and the 
others plus evidence of their direct impact on Lope’s mind shortly after 
he began to write. Such evidence is not here adduced 

This more satisfying method of approach may be seen apphed in Pro- 
fessor E. B, Place’s recent essay, ^ Does Lope de Vega’s graaoso stem in 
part from Harlequin^ ’ {Hispama, October 1934), in which he argues for a 
basic similarity of traits in the Harlequm of the commedia delV arte, notes 
that Ganassa and his troupe performed in Spam during the formative 
period of the graaoso lopesco (the dates are not as convincing as could be 
desired — 1693 would appear to see Lope’s earliest graaoso, whereas 
Ganassa’s visits can be traced from 1674 to 1584 and again possibly m 
1603), and establishes by quotation that Lope was impressed by their 
performances. 

The body of Dr Heseler’s study is a pursuit of the graaoso^s various 
traits through Lope’s theatre, it soon becomes a catalogue of quotations, 
with little comment and this ingenuous. An appendix lists seventeenth- 
century actors who appeared m the role. A second transcribes the titles 
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of Lope’s plays, noting tlie presence or absence of comic figures. Tbe 
arrangement, by Partes^ not chronologically — dates are noted in the 
margin — does not lend itself to mferences, and Dr Heseler draws none. 

W. C. A. 

Wilhelm von Humboldt died on April 8, 1836, and in preparation for 
the centenary of one whose scientific curiosity has proved so momentous 
to the Basques Dr Justo Garate has gathered together and translated into 
Spanish a number of Humboldt’s opuscula, some from the Qesammelte 
Schnften, but others from manuscripts. Dr Garate’s G, de Humboldt: 
Estudio de sus trabajos sobre Vascoma (Bilbao: Imprenta Provincial. 
1933. XV +222 pp. No price stated) omits the Urbewohner Spamens and 
the additions and corrections to Adelung’s Mrthndates which are already 
in Spamsh dress, as his purpose is to complete the tale of Humboldt’s 
Basque efforts. He gives a bibhography which adds to Vinson, and relates 
the voyages of 1799 and 1801 out of Humboldt’s diaries, letters and 
sketches, correcting some of Farinelh’s allegations; apart from this per- 
sonal matter, there are a number of grammatical projects, none of which 
go very far. One notices that Humboldt did not feel certain of the abso- 
lute want of / in true Basque, while he knew that the Basques had not 
failed to learn the sound m Latm words — a point often overlooked by 
substratum theorists. What he has to say concernmg the noun is more 
satisfying than his treatment of the verb ; in fact Humboldt’s projects 
fade out as he approaches the latter. He remarks in one place that there 
are 216 conjugations and that Astarloa’s treatment was definitive. 
Astarloa’s work remains in manuscript in a Berlm library, and it is good, 
in view of Humboldt’s praise, to learn that Dr Garate will give us an 
edition. An interesting section of this work consists of Humboldt’s sum- 
mary reviews of a number of old printed and manuscript grammars and 
dictionaries. W. J E. 

In Grundzuge der Sprachmrmung in der Techmh (Berlin. V.D.I.- 
Verlag. 1934) Dr E. Wiister gives us an epitome of an extensive work en- 
titled Internationale Sprachnormung in der Technik, which appeared in 
1931 and received well-deserved tributes in many philological as well as 
technological journals. After a concise survey of the attempts of the 
various languages of civilisation to standardise their technical nomen- 
clatures — electricity being the chief branch discussed in this connexion — 
and to equate the definitions of the standard terms finally selected m each 
language with those given in the other languages, the author reaches the 
irresistible conclusion that the only satisfactory issue from the present 
chaos IS the adoption and adaptation for international technical purposes 
of a ‘Plansprache’, i.e., a planned constructed language like Esperanto. 
In spite of its brevity the book is full of useful statistical data clearly and 
systematically presented and offers a wealth of valuable and origmal 
material for the consideration of all who are mterested in modern trends 
of linguistic evolution. W. E. C, 
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Alford, Violet, and R. Gallop, The Traditional Dance. London, Methuen 65 
Bibhography on the Survival of the Classics, A, ed. The Warburg Institute. 
Vol I London, Cassell 215 

Bloomfield, L , Language. London, Allen and Unwin. 155 
Bopp, L., Esquisse d’un traits du roman Pans, Nouv rev fr 18 fr. 

Columbia Books, 1893-1933 Columbia Univ Press 

Glasenapp, Gr von, Abhandlungen uber aktuelle Pragen aus der Psychologie, 
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und italiemschen L3rrik — ^Die Entstehung des Romans und der Novelle auf 
dem Boden Itahens) Leipzig, Heims 4 M 
Guerre di Rodi, Le, 1480-1522, sel. docs, trsl E P. Mizzi Turin, Soc. Ediz. 
Internazionale. L 8 

Haag, K., Das Denkgerust der Sprache Heidelberg, Wmter. 1 M. 
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40 fr. 

Musique et chanson populaires Paris, Stock. 20 fr. 
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Sbrvien, P , Pnncipes d’esth^tique (Bibl. RCC). Paris, Boivin 18 fr. 
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Verlag f . schone Wiss 4 M. 

Unbegattn, B , La Langue russe au XVI® sidcle (Bibl. Inst. Fr Lemngrad, 16) 
Paris, Hachette. 70 fr. 

Unbegaxtn, B., Les Debuts de la langue litt6raire chez les serbes (Inst. fit. 
Slave, 15) Paris, Champion 25 fr. 

Williams, I. A , Enghsh folk-song and dance. London, Longmans 35. 6c?. 
ROMANCE LANGUAGES. 

Gamillsoheg, E., Romania germanica, n (Grund germ. Phil.). Berlin, De 
Gruyter. 13 M. 

Mediaeval Latin* 

Dbsmarais, M, M., S. Albert le Grand. Paris, Vrm. 20 fr. 

Gilson, E., Saint Thomas Aqumas (British Academy). Oxford Univ. Press. 
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Altroccht, B , Deceptive cognates Italian-English and English-Italian. 

Chicago and Cambiidge Univ Presses 35 
Amari, M , Storia dei musulmam di Sicilia, 2 ed rev C A. Nallino, voi. n. 
Catania, Prampohni L 100 

Ankeksmit, M , Die Namen des Leuchtkaufers im Italienischen. Diss Zurich, 
Leeman 

Apostoliti, P , Mignosi narratore Catania, Studio ed. modemo L. 5 
Ariosto, Le Satire, ed. A Di Vita (Classici Itahani) Turin, Paravia L 3 25. 
Autori d’ oggi. Borne, La Battuta Critica. L 14 
Bandello, Tutte le Opere, i, ed E Mora. Milan, Mondadori L 40. 

Breglia, S , Poesia e struttura della Divina Commedia Genoa, E degh Orfini 
L 12 

Brtjno, E , Grazia Deledda, studio critico. Salerno, Di Giacomo L. 30 
Burdach, K. , Die Sammlung kleiner lateimschen Gelegenheitsgedichte Petrarcas. 
Berlin, De Gruyter 1 M 

Carducci, Juvenilia e Levia Gravia (Ediz Naz , ii) Bologna, Zanichelli L 16. 
Carducci, Primi versi {Ediz. Naz., i), Bologna, Zanichelh. L. 16. 

Cardtjcci, Prose scelte, ed Bianchi e Nediani. Bologna, Zamohelh L. 15 
Carli, P , ed a Sainati, Pohtici e critici delF eta modema Florence, Le 
Monnier. L 8 

C AZZ AMIKI Mussi, F. , II Giornahsmo a Milano dal quaranto tto al no veoento Como, 
Cavalieri. L 12. 

Cellini, B., Ii Teatro di Pirandeho. Borne, Museo L 5. 

Charlier, G., Machiavel Pans, Benaissance du Livre 6 fr 50 
Cherel, a., La Pens^e de Machiavel en France. Paris, Artisan du Livre. 30 fr. 
CiONE, E., L’ Estetica di Francesco De Sanctis Florence, Barbera L 15. 
Cronisti del trecento, ed. B. Palmarocchi (I Classici). Milan, Bizzoh L. 30. 

D’ Annunzio, Crestomatia della hnca, ed. E. Palmieri Bologna, Zanichelli. L. 15. 
Davib, M,, La Prima ‘Institutio’ umanistica femmenile: ‘De Studiis et Littens’ 
di Leonardo Brum Aretmo Turm, L’ Impronta L 3 
Della Sala, V., Ottocentisti meridionah. Naples, Guida L. 18. 

Dolci, G , Oriam. Padua, La Garangola. L 2. 

D* Orazxo, D., A. Borghese e il dramma dello spirito contemporaneo. Venice, 
S Marco. L. 8 

Enciclopedia itahana, xxv: Noitg-Palen. Borne, Treccam. 

Fattorello, F., II Giornahsmo itahano nei periodi della sua storia, Tolmezzo, 
Carma. 

Fbbeetti, G , I due Tempi della composizione della Divma Commedia (Bibl 
Cultura moderna). Ban, Laterza. L. 30 
Festa, N., Umanesimo. Milan, Hoepli. L. 12. 

Foscolo, U , Poesie, prose e lettere, ed N Vaccalluzzo. Turin, Lattes. L 19. 
Fxtcilla, J. G., and J. M CarriIsre, D’ Annunzio abroad, a bibhographical essay. 
New York, Inst. Fr Stud $2 25 

Fttmagalli, a., II Lmsmo del Pascoli. Florence, Nuova Italia L. 12. 

GiueerIs, L., II Problema delle Ombre e delle Luci nella Divina Commedia. 
Palermo, Tnmarchi. L. 12. 

Gixjsso, L , Leopardi e le sue due ideologic. Morence, Sansoni L. 12 
Goldoni, Commedie (La famigha deli’ antiquano — ^La locandiera), ed. M. 
Lombardo Lotti. Florence, Le Monnier. L. 6 
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Goldoni, Le Smame per la villeggiatura, ed. G Avancmi. Milan, Vallardi. 
L. 2 75. 

Goldoni, M^moires (texte original fran^ais) Milan, Mondadon L. 40 
Goldoni, Tutte le Opere, ed. G. Ortolam, i Milan, Mondadon. L 40. 
Gustarelli, a., D’Annunzio, 1’ uomo, il poeta, il prosatore Milan, Vallardi L 8 
Hudal, a , Die deutsche Kulturarbeit in Italien Munster, AschendorfP 8 M 80. 
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Mignosi, P , Il Secreto di Pirandello Palermo, La Tradizione L 12 
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Palmieri, E , Giosud Carducci Rome, Eormiggim. L. 5 
Panzini, a, Dizionario moderno delle parole che non si trovano nell’ altri 
dizionari, 7 ed. Milan, Hoepli L 60 
Paolillo, M , Le Poesie latme di Francesco Berm. Lucera, Scepi L 5 
Papini, G , Grandezze di Carducci Florence, Vallecchi L 6. 

Pascoli, G , Myricae (Tutte le Opere) Milan, Mondadon. L 15 
Pasqxtali, G , Pagine meno stravaganti Florence, Sansom L. 15 
Pedrazzi, C , Riflessi storici nei novellien del ducento e trecento Bologna, 
Mareggiani 

Petronio, G., Il Decamerone (Bibl Cultura Moderna). Ban, Laterza L 9. 
PoRTiGLiOTTi, G , Condottieri (Coll Storica) Milan, Treves. L 15 
Rizzi, M , Alberto Rondam, poeta e critico Parma, Frescbmg L 8 
Robb, Nesca A , Neoplatonism of the Italian Renaissance London, Allen and 
Unwm 125. 

Santini, E., Stona della letteratura italiana. Palermo, Tnmarchi L 13 
SomTTARO, F , Giosu^ Carducci, poeta nazionale Spoleto, Tip. dell’ Umbna. L. 3. 
SiGNORiLE, M , Trent’ anm di poesia italiana, i Milan, Araldo Letterario. L. 6. 
SiSMONDi, G C., Epistolario, ed. C. Peilegrim, ii. 1814-23 Florence, Nuova 
Italia. L 26. 

Tasso, T , Gerusalemme liberata, ed. G. Ziccardi (Classici Italiani). Turin, 
Paravia. L. 12. 

Tasso, T , Poesie, ed F. Flora (I Classici). Milan, Rizzoli. L. 30. 

Tonelli, L , Tasso Turm, Paravia. L. 11. 

Valli, L , Struttura morale dell’ umverso dantesco Rome, Ausonia. L. 25 
Veneziani, a Del XJ., Gaetano Negri. Rome, Formiggmi. L. 20. 
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ViTALi, G., Giuseppe Giusti. Milan, Vallardi L 3. 

Zanella, G., Linche, ed, M. Lupo Gentile. Milan, Vallardi. L. 3. 
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Alcover, M., El Islam en Mallorca (707-1232) y la cruzada pisano-catalana 
(1113-15) Palma, Viuda de S. Piza 5 ptas. 

Alexandre, El libro de, ed, R. S. WiUis (Elliott Monographs, 32) Johns Hopkins 
and Oxford Univ Presses $5. 

Alonso CoRTiss, N., Articulos historico-hteranos. Valladolid, Impr Castellana. 
5 ptas. 

Alonso Getino, L. G., Vida e ideario del Maestro Fray Pablo de Leon, verbo de 
las Comumdades oastellanas. Salamanca, Calatrava. 10 ptas. 

AzoRfN, Lope eu silueta. Madrid, Aguirre 3 ptas. 

Bardon, M., Cervantes, 2 vols. Paris, Renaissance du Livre, 5 fr. 50 
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Barja, C , Libros y autores eontemporaneos New York, Stechert 12 ptas, 
Barreiro, a J , La ‘Histona del Nuevo Mundo’ del P. Bernabe Cobo Madrid, 
Giafica Universal 

Bouthoul, G., Ibn Khaldoun. Pans, Geuthner. 10 fr 

Canal G6mez, M , El Cancionero de Roma (Bibl Hispano-Italiana), 2 vols. 
Florence, Sansoni L 30 

Carayon, M , Lope de Vega (Maitres des Litt6ratures). Pans, Rieder. 20 fr 
Casta55‘eda, N , Coses evengudes en la ciiitat y regne de Valencia. Dietano de 
Mosen Juan Porcar, capellan de San Martin (1589-1629), il Madrid, 
Gongora 18 ptas 

Catalogo bibhografico de la biblioteca cervantina Barcelona, Bosch 15 ptas 
Cossio, J. M , y T Maza Solano, Romancero popular de La Montana, ii. 

Santander, Lib Moderna 7 50 ptas. 

CotrcEiRO Freijomil, a , El Idioma gallego Barcelona 12 ptas 
Baireaxjx, M , etc , Initiation en Argentme Pans, Colm 12 fr 
Diaz del Castillo, B , Verdadera y notable relacion del descubrimiento y 
conquista de la Nueva Espana y Guatemala, i, ii (Bibl Goathemala, 10, 
11) Guatemala, Tip. Nacional 

Economic literature of Latin America, a tentative bibliography, i Harvard and 
Oxford Univ Presses 175. 

Fereaz y CastAn, V , Vocabuiano del dialecto que se habla en Alta Ribagorza 
Madrid, Archivos 12 ptas. 

Fubntes y GuzmIn, Recordacion flonda. . del reyno de Guatemala, i~in (Bibl. 

Goathemala, 6-8) Guatemala, Tip Nacional. 

Gameeo, E., Galdos y su obra, i, n Madrid, Espasa-Calpe 13 ptas 
Jarnes, B., Castelar (Vidas espanolas, 45) Madrid, Espasa-Calpe 5 ptas. 
Jovellanos, Obras escogidas, i, n (Oltocos Castellanos, 110-111). Madrid, 
Espasa-Calpe. 12 ptas. 

Libro viejo de la fundacidn de Guatemala (Bibl. Goathemala, 12) Guatemala, 
Tip Nacional. 

L6pez, a., La Imprenta en Galicia en el siglo XVI. Santiago, Eco Franoiscano. 
L6pez-Pic6, j M , Poesies, 1910-35. Barcelona, Alt6s. 6 ptas. 

Lull, Libre de consolacio d’ermita, ed. Margot Sponer Berlin, Collignon 
Machale, C. F , El Libro mayor del idioma: lucubraciones sobre el Diccionario 
oficial de la lengua. Madrid, Sinchez de Ocaha 5 ptas. 

Madariaga, S. de, Don Quixote: an Introductory Essay m Psychology, Oxford, 
Clarendon Press. 7s 6d 

Maestre, E , Homenaje a Pereda. Madrid, Maestre. 

Martinez Ferrando, J. E , Archive de la Corona de Aragon. Catalogo de la 
documontacion relativa al antiguo remo de Valencia, i. Jaime I Madrid. 
15 ptas, 

Menendez Pelayo y RodrIguez MarIn, Epistolario, 1891-1912. Madrid, 
Bermejo. 10 ptas. 

Molinos, Guida spintuale, ed G. Marone (I Grandi Scrittori Stranien). Turin, 
U T E T. L. 12. 

Pag^s, A,, Les Cobles de Jacme, Pere i Amau March Madrid, Armengot. 10 ptas. 
Perez de Urbel, J., Los Monjes espanoles en la Edad Media, 2 vols. Madrid, 
Inst, de Valencia de D. Juan. 40 ptas. 

Poesia espahoia : antologfa, i, ed. D. Alonso. Madrid, Signo 
PuYOL, J*, Oronica incompleta de los Reyes Catdlicos, 1469-76. Madrid, Archivos. 
30 ptas. 
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Sampognaro, V, Causas geograficas de la Guerra del Chaco. Jena, Gronau. 
80 Pf. 

SInohez PiiREZ, J A , Alfonso X el Sabio Madrid, Bolanos y Aguilar 6 ptas 
Santovenia, E S , Bolivar y las Antillas hispanas. Madrid, Espasa-Calpe 5 ptas 
Santullano, L , Misticos espanoles (Bibl del Estudiante, 18) Madrid, Archivos 
4 ptas 

SuREDA Blanes, E , El Beato Bamon Lull Palma, Polit6cnica 30 ptas 
Valera, J , Obras (omnibus). Madrid, Bolanos y Aguilar 60 ptas 
Vassal-Beig, C , Bicheheu et la Catalogue. Paris, Occitama. 22 fr. 

Vega, Lope de, Caballero de Olmedo Pans, Belles Lettres 8 fr. 

Vega, Lope de, Comendadores de Cordoba, ed. Blanco (Bibl. Universal, 191). 
Madrid, Hernando. 0 75 pta. 

Vega, Lope de, Dorotea, ed. E Juba, 2 vols (Bibl Universal, 189-190). Madrid, 
Hernando 1 pta. 50. 

Vera, F , Los Historiadores de la matemdtica espanola. Madrid, Gdngora. 
4 ptas 

Vergara, M. A., Los Origenes de Jujuy, 1535-1600. Buenos Aires, L6pez. 
7 ptas. 50. 

ViLLAGUTiERREZ, J DE, Historia de la conquista de la provincia de El Itza 
(Bibl Goathemala, ix). Guatemala, Tip Xacional. 

Portuguese. 

Castro e Almeida, Virginia de, Chromques de Gomes Eannes de Azurara. 
Pans, Duchartre. 25 fr. 

Castro b Almeida, Virginia de. Vie de Luis de Camoens. Paris, Duchartre. 
25 fr 

Desoamps, P., Portugal: la vie sooiale actuelle. Pans, Firmin-Didot. 30 fr. 

Lb Gentil, G., La Litt^rature portugaise. Pans, Colm. 10 fr 50. 

Normano, j F , Brazil, a study of economic types. Univ. of North Carolma and 
Oxford Umv. Presses 135. Qd, 

Bibeiro, M de Sampayo, Damiao de Goes na livraria real da mdsica Lisbon, 
Beleza 

Eumauiau, Bhsetoromance. 

Ortiz, B., Lmeamenti di una interpretazione cntica della corrente itahamsta m 
Bumama. Padua, Soc. Coop. Tip. 

Ortiz, B , Per la Storia dei contatti ispano-rumeni, 1710-1932 Florence, 
Olschhi. 

French, Provencal. 

(Place of pubhcation is Pans, unless otherwise stated.) 

(a) General (mchidtng Linguistic)* 

Albrechts, W., Bezeichnungen von Kraftwagen xmd Kraftwagen-Bestandteilen 
im iVanzosischen. Diss. Hamburg, Hay. 

Benneebld, H , Der nominale Ausdruck des Besitzverhaltnisses im Franzo- 
sischen. Diss. Bochum-Langendreer, Pbppinghaus. 

Brunot, F., Histoire de la langue frangaise, vm, 2-3. Cohn. 60 fr, 
Bttckenmayer, a., Die Mundart von Camards (Aveyron). Diss. Tubingen, 
Gobel. 

Chapuy, P. Origines des noms patronymiques fran^ais. Dorbon-Ain^, 60 fr. 
Dengler, B , Die Mundart von St Vincent de Tyrosse und Umgebung (Landes), 
Diss Tubingen, Gk)bel, 
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Dill, W , Die Wortstellung in den Cent Nouvelles Nouvelles Diss Bochum- 
Langendieer, Poppinghaus. 

Gehabd, It , Notes sur un pneme b^nedictm de la route des p61ermages* Samt- 
Crilles de Montoirc (XI** siecle). Editions d’Art et d’Histoire 
He YU, E , Dei Wandel von voitomgen e >i im Altfranzosischen. Diss Borna- 
Leipzig, Noske 

Jacolbet, H , Variet6s d’histoire litteraire, de m^thodologie et de critique 
d’humeur Belles Lettres 15 fr. 

Le Binois, G et R , Syntaxe du fran 9 ais moderne, i Picard 60 fr 
PoppE, E , Die Sprache GiUes de Gouberville’s und ihre Bezxehungen zu den 
modernen normannischen Mundarten Diss Leipzig, Vogel 
Rohe, A , Die Termmologie der Pischersprache von Gran d’Agde (H^rault) Diss. 
Tubingen 

Sainean, L , Autour des sources indigenes, 4tude d’^tymologie frangaise et 
romane (Bibl deli’ AR, ii, 20) Florence, Olsobki L 150 
Saintyves, P , Corpus de folklore prehistonque en France et dans les colonies 
frangaises, 2 vols* JSTourry. 140 fr 

Senger, Maria, Franzosische Grussformeln Diss. Lippstadt, Blomske. 

(b) Old French* 

Chanson de Roland, ed Bertoni Florence, Olschki. L. 40 
Chretien de Troyes, Der Percevalroman (Li Contes del Graal). In Auswahl 
herausg. von A. Hilka (Sammlung romanischer Ubungstexte) Halle, 
Niemeyer 3 M. 40 

Droz, EuaiiNiE, Le Recueil Trepperel; les Settles. Droz. 80 fr 
Fischer, P., Die franzosische iJbersetzung des Pseudo-Turpin nach dem Codex 
Galiicus 52 (Munchen) (Pseudo-Turpin Studien, 3) Wurzburg, Roman. 
Seminar, 

Frese, F., Ailegorisohe und mythologische Gestalten m den Dichtxmgen Eustache 
Deschamps Diss Bottrop i.W , Postberg 
Fhrst, N., Versuch einer geograph^chen Literaturgeschichte Frankreiohs, 1000- 
1550. Diss. Mumch, Salesian. Of&zm. 

Hoepeener, E , Les Lais de Mane de France. Boivm. 15 fr. 
Lieschitz-Golben, M , Les Juifs dans la Litt^rature fran 9 aise du Moyen Age. 

New York, Institute of French Studies $2 25 
Plath, K , Der Typ des Verraters m den alteren Chansons de Geste. Diss. 
Bleicherode a H , Nieft. 

PyramxjSjD., La vie Seint Edmund lerei,ed H Kjellman Goteborg,Wettergren 
andKerber. Kr 10 

ScHMiTT> R., Der Pseudo-Turpin Harley 273 (Pseudo-Turpm Studien, 4), 
Wurzburg, Roman. Semmar 

(c) Modem French* 

(Academy.) Trois siecles de F Academic Fran 9 aise Firmm-Didot. 25 fr. 

Alain, Stendhal (Mattres des Litttotures). Bieder. 16 fr. 50. 

Balbanzi, R. E., Ii Pensiero rehgioso di G G. Rousseau, Florence, Le Monmer, 
L 15. 

Balzac, La Com6die humaine, 2 vols. (PMiade). NRF. 136 fr. 

Balzac, Les Chouans, 2 vols. (G4me de la France), NRF. 10 fr. 

Barboix, a.. La Vie de Victor Hugo. Fasquelle 15 fr. 

Barzbl, C., Coups de soleil: artiste et 6crivauis d’aujourd’hui. Messem. 15 fr, 
Baskerville, G. R , Pierre Gringoire’s pageants for the entry of Mary Tudor into 
Paris. Chicago and Cambridge Univ, Presses. Is* 
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Beeket, P , La Legende des Siecles de Victor Hugo, 6tude et analyse Meliott^e. 
20 fr 

Billeskov Jansen, F J , Sources vives de la pensee de Montaigne. Alcan. 18 fr 
Bossuet, Oraisons fun^bres (G6nie de la France) NRF. 5 fr. 

Capasso, a , Marcel Proust Milan, Dante Alighieri L 30. 

Caetweight, FBANgoiSE, Amerikanische Gedanken in den hterarischen Werken 
Maeterlincks Diss Landau, Rheinpf 

Caetweight, Fe D , Maurice Maeterlinck und Amerika Berlin, Collignon 2 M 
Oil, C , Regards sur Toeuvre d’lfidouard Estauni6 Perrin. 12 fr. 

Charpentiee, J , Napoleon et les hommes de lettres de son temps Mercure 
15 fr 

Chateagbeiand, Ren4, 4d. crit, A Weil. Droz. 24 fr 
Daveay, j , George Sand et ses amants Michel. 15 fr 

Delahayb, E., La Part de Verlaine et Rimbaud dans le sentiment rehgieux 
contemporam Messem 9 fr 

Deeibgx, H , La Poesie fran§aise contemporaine, 1885-1935 Mercure 15 fr 
Descaetbs, Lettres sur la morale Boivm 30 fr 
Dideeot, (Euvres completes, 1 vol. (PMiade) NRF 68 fr. 

Dimiee, L , Le Nationahsme htt^raire et ses m6faits chez les fran 9 ais Correa 
12 fr 

Donnay, M., Musset et Famour (Hier et Aujourd’hui) Flammarion. 3 fr 75. 
Deaglt, j, Drumont* la France juive et la Libre Parole. Malf^re 18 fr. 
Enste, E., Stendhal als Schilderer der Sitten seiner Zeit Diss. Bochum- 
Langendreer, Poppinghaus 

Escholiee, R , Victor Hugo et les femmes (Hier et Aujourd’hui). Flammanon. 
3fr 75 

Evans, S., Leur Jeunesse Michelet, Renan, Tame. Rev mod des Arts et de la 
Vie 12 fr. 

Fahmy, Doeeya, Charles Poncy, po^te ma§on, 1821-91 Presses Universitaires. 
20 fr 

Fahmy, Doeeya, George Sand, auteur dramatique. Droz 50 fr. 

Flaubbet, Correspondance, i. 1830-35. Fasquelle. 12 fr 
Feasee, I. F , Bibliography of French-Canadian Poetry, Part i New York, 
Institute of French Studies $1 25. 

Feazee, Lydia, La Bretagne de Charles Le GojB&c. Malf^re. 15 fr. 

Feets, Hgbbeta, L’lSMment germamque dans Foeuvre d’fimile Verhaeren 
(Bibl. RLC, 106). Champion. 40 fr 

Feibdebich, H,, Das antiromantische Denken im modernen Frankreich (Mun- 
chener roman Arb , 4) Munich, Hueber. 12 M 50. 

Fumet, S , La Mission de L6on Bloy, Descl6e de Brouwer 20 fr. 

Ganss, Hildegaede, Francis Jammes m semem Verhaltms zur Antike. Diss. 
Quakenbrhck. 

Gesohhe, Mila, Jules Michelets Frauemdeal. Diss Wurzburg, Mayr. 

(Gide). Andr6 Gide et nos temps: entretien. NRF. 5 fr. 

Gide, (Euvres completes, vni* 1914-17. NRF. 75 fr 

Gohin, F , Les Comedies attributes a La Fontame: Le Florentin (Bibl. d’Hist, 
htt et de Cntique) Gamier. 10 fr. 

Geagx, Dr L., Les Fractures de la Dame aux Camthas. Ficker 30 fr 
Hamblin, J., Victor Hugo, avocat. Hachette 8 fr. 

Hanotaxtx, G., Raymond Pomoart. Plon. 7 fr. 50. 
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Hofmann, Marianne, Der Moralist Andre Gide Diss Wurzburg, Mayr 
(HtTGo) Victor Hugo Arts et Metiers graphiques 35 fr. 

(Hugo) Victor Hugo Rieder 10 fr 

(Hugo) Les Plaidomes de Victor Hugo, pref F Payen Hachette 8 fr. 

Hugo, OEuvres comjiletes, ^d. definitive Hetzel Fasquelle 82 vols at 7 fr 50 
Imbart de La Tour, P , Calvin L’lnstitution chr^tienne Firmin-Didot 25 fr 
Kirchhopf, H W , Selbstdarstellung bei Anatole France Diss Bochum- 
Langendreer, Poppinghaus. 

Knell, Marianne, Charles P4guy und seme Bedeutung fur die geistigen Erneu- 
erung Frankreichs Diss Boehum-Langendreer, Poppmghaus 
LAQUERRiijRE, A L , et J Bollery, Bibho-iconographie de Leon Bloy La 
Connaissance 30 fr. 

Larguier, L Victor Hugo en vmgt images Michel 15 fr 
Lesage, Histoire de Gil Bias de SantiUane, ed A. Dupouy Belles Lettres. 60 fr, 
Levis Mirepoix, Due de, Samt-Simon !lSd de France 20 fr 
Linsenmaier, W , Die Darstellung des Menschen m Georges Duhamels Roman 
*Deux Hommes’. Diss Wurzburg, Werkbund-Druckerei 
Lots, G , En preface k Hernani; cent ans apr^s Droz. 20 fr 
Lugli, V , Montaigne Lanciano, Carabba L 8 

Mabille de Poncheville, B , Scenes et tableaux de la Restauration Gautier- 
Languereau 12 fr 

Mauolair, C , Mallarm6 ohez iui Grasset 12 fr 
Maurois, a , Voltaire NRF 32 fr. 

MAURR4.S, C,, Louis XIV et la France Cadran 80 fr. 

Meeimee, Chronique du regne de Charles IX (Genie de la France). NRF. 5 fr. 
Millequant, P , Tableau de la litt6rature fran 9 aise du romantisme h> nos jours. 

Berlin-Schoneberg, Langenscheidt. 3 M 75. 

JMontaigne, (Euvres completes, x. Theologie naturelle de R Sebon. Conard 
30 fr 

Plattard, J , fitat present des Etudes sur Montaigne Belles Lettres. 6 fr. 
Ronsabd, Les Hymnes de 1555, le second hvre des hymnes de 1556 ((Euvres 
completes, vm). Droz 40 fr 

Rosenbaum, Ruth, Die Natur m der Lyrik Verhaerens. Diss. Borna-Leipzig, 
Noske. 

Rudler, G , Adolphe, de Benjamin Constant (Les Grands !fiv4nements litteraires, 
51). Malfere 12 fr. 

Saint-Rbne, M , Les Visages de I’amour dans Toeuvre de Victor Hugo. Sd. 

iStudes Poetiques. 15 fr. 

Sardou, V , Theatre complet, iv Michel 20 fr 

Schilling, Ida, Frauentypen in den Dramen von Henry Becque Diss. Wertheim 
a.M , Bechstein. 

ScHMdCKEL, Gerda, Die Belebtheit des Stils in der Darstellungsart des Jules 
Verne. Diss Bresslau, Maruschke und Behrendt 
Sohroer, Charlotte, Les petits Potoes en prose von Baudelaire (Leipz. roman 
Studien, n, 3) Leipzig, Roman. Semmar 3 M. 

SiiE, H., et A RiiBiLLON, Le XVP si§cle (Clio, vi) Presses Umversitaires 35 fr. 
SeilliIiee, E , Jules Lemaitre NRC. 15 fr. 

Serpel, D. R , The Condition of Protestantism in France, 1650-54. Toulouse, 
Privat 

SoREL, J. A , Scenes et tableaux du Consulat et de FEmpire. Gautier-Languereau 
12 fr. 
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Stael, Mme de, De la litt^rature. De rAllemagne, ed FeuxUatie Larousse. 
Ifr 50 

Stieler, Elisabeth, Zolas Stellung zu Religion und Kirche Diss Bochum- 
Langendreer, Poppinghaus (^b z roman Phil , Munster, 21) 

Stolle, H , Das Komiscbe bei Godmet Diss Rostock, Beckmann 
Striegler, Pbil6as Lebesgue, em Dichter der Pikardie, Bottrop, Postberg 
Thiebaut, M , Evasions litt^raires (Giraudoux, Val^ry-Larbaud, Durtam, Tame 
Jacquemont, Chateaubriand, Restif de la Bretonne) NRP. 15 fr. ^ 
Trudgian, Helen, L’Esth^tique de J -K Huysmans. Conard. 50 fr 
Vanwblkenhuysen, G , J -K. Huysmans et la Belgique. Mercure 12 fr 
Villey, P , Montaigne devant la post^rite (Bibl RCC). Boivm. 24 fr 
Weiss, K , Die Landschaftsschilderung bei Andre Theuriet. Diss Rostock, 
Beckmann 

Wolfe, H , Ronsard and French Romantic Poetry (Zaharoff Lecture). Oxford, 
Univ Press 2s. 

(d) Provengal. 

Cavaliers, A , Le Poesie di Peire Raimon de Tolosa (Bibl. dell’ AR, i, 22). 
Florence, Olschki L. 50. 

GERMANIC LANGUAGES. 

Scandinavian. 

Arntz, H, Handbuch der Runenkunde (Sammlung kurzer Grammatiken 
germamscher Dialekte). Halle, M Niemeyer 14 M. 

Bandamannasaga med Oddsthittr, etc., ed. F J6nsson (Samfund til Udg af 
Gammel Nord. Litt ). 

Hbrmannson, H., Icelandic Illuminated Manuscripts of the Middle Ages (Corpus 
Codioum Islandicorum medii aevi, 7). £11; half vellum £12. 10^ 

English. 

(а) General {iTiduding Linguistic) * 

Catalogue of Specimens of Prmtmg Types by English and Scottish Printers and 
Founders, 1665-1830 Compiled by W. Turner Berry and A. F. Johnson; 
Introduction by Stanley Morison. Oxford, Univ. Press; London, H 
Milford. 42s. 

Clark, G N., The Dutch Influence on the English Vocabulary (S P.E. Tract, 
xliv). Oxford, Clarendon Press. Is 6d. 

Dictionary of American Biography, ed. by D. Malone. Vol. xv, Platt-Roberdeau. 

Oxford, Univ. Press, London, H. Milford. 52s 5d 
Essays and Studies by Members of the Enghsh Association, xx. Collected by 
George Cookson Oxford, Clarendon Press. 7s 6d 
Paget, R., This Enghsh, London, Kegan Paul 4s. Gd. 

Sebjeantson, M. S , a History of Foreign Words in English, London, Kegan 
Paul. 21^, 

Studies in Enghsh by Members of the Enghsh Semmar of the Charles University, 
Prague; v. Prague, Charles University; London, Williams and Norgate. 
Cena Kc 36. 

Year’s Work in Enghsh Studies, The, xiv, 1933. Ed. by F, S. Boas and M. S. 
Serjeantson. Oxford, Univ. Press 10s. 6d. 

(б) Old and Middle English. 

Anonymous Short Enghsh Metrical Chronicle, An, ed, by E Zettl (E.E.T.S., 
196). London, H, MiMord. 20^. 
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Quatrefoil of Love, The, ed by Sir I GoUancz and M. M Weale (E E T S , 195) 
London, H Milford 5s, 

SussKAND, P , Geschichte des nnbestimmten Artikels im Alt- und Eruhmittel- 
englischen (Stud zur engl Phil , Ixxxv) Halle, Niemeyer, 7 M 

Wakdale, E E., Chapters on Old Enghsh Literature. London, Kegan Paul 
8s 6d 

WiLLAED, H , Two Apocrypha in Old Enghsh Homilies (Beitr zur engl Phil , 
XXX ) Leipzig, Tauchnitz. 8 M. 

(c) Ilodem English 

Baesecke, Anna, Das Schauspiel der enghschen Komodianten m Deutschland 
(Stud zur engl. Phil., Ixxxvu) Haile, Niemeyer 6 M 50. 

Baker, E A., The History of the Enghsh Novel Vol. vi Edgeworth, Austen, 
Scott. London, Witherby 16s, 

The Battle of Nieuport, 1600, ed by D. C Collms (Shakespeare Assoc. Eacsimiles, 
9) London, H. Milford 65 

Buckminster, T , An Almanack and Prognostication for the Year 1598, ed. by 
E, F. Bosanquet (Shakespeare Assoc. Facsimiles, 8). London, H Milford. 
65. 

Calvert, W. J , Byron • Romantic Paradox Univ. of North Carohna and Oxford 
Univ Presses. II 5 . M, 

Cecil, Lord D., Jane Austen (Leslie Stephen Lecture) Cambridge, TJniv. Press. 
Is, 6d, 

Chambers, R. W , Thomas More. London, Cape. 125 6d, 

Clark, A M , Autobiography: Its Genesis and Phases Edinburgh and London, 
Oliver and Boyd. 25. 6d 

Clark, G., Falstaff and his Friends. Shrewsbury, Wilding. 5s, 

Crosfield, Thomas, The Diary of, ed by F. S. Boas. London, H. Milford. 
125 6d. 

Duke, A , The Larke, ed by G TiUotson London, Enghsh Dept. University 
College. I5. 

Elton, 0 , The Nature of Literary Criticism. Manchester, Umv Press. I5. 6d. 

Enghsh Plays, 1660-1820, ed by A E Morgan. New York, Harper. I65. 

Hill, C J , The Literary Career of Richard Graves. Northampton, Mass., Smith 
College $2.25 

Korn, M A., Die Weltanschauung Jonathan Swifts (Forschungen zur engl. Phil., 
iv) Jena, Frommann. 6 M. 75 

Kroner, J., Die Technik des reahstischen Dramas bei Ibsen und Galsworthy 
(Beitr. zur engl Phil , xxviii), Leipzig, Tauchmtz 6 M. 

Law, Marie H., The Enghsh Familiar Essay in the Early Nmeteenth Century 
(Univ of Pennsylvania Thesis). 

Lonoaker, M., Contemporary Biography Pennsylvania and Oxford Umv 
Presses, London, H. Milford. II5. Qd, 

Mason, J, E., Gentlefolk in the Making. Pennsylvania and Oxford Umv, 
Presses; London, H Milford I85. 

Mattick, H., H. G. Wells als Sozialreformer (Beitr zur engl. Phil, xxix) Leipzig, 
Tauchnitz. 9 M. 

Milton, J., Works. Vol. xi. Ed by F A Patterson and others Columbia and 
Oxford Umv. Presses; London, H Milford. 18 vols , £24. 

Moore, J, R., Daniel Defoe and Modern Economic Theory. Bloomington, Univ. 
of Indiana. $ 0 75. 

Parrott, T. M., WiHiam Shakespeare: A Handbook, Oxford, Univ. Press; 
London, H. Milford, 65. 
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Peyee, H , Shelley et la France Cairo, P Barbey 

Pinto, V de Sola, Rochester London, Lane Ss, Qd 

Pollock, J H , William Butler Yeats London, Duckworth 2s 6d 

Ratsey, Gamaliel, The Life and Death of, and Ratseis Ghost, ed by S H Atkins. 

(Shakespeare Assoc Facsimiles, 10) London, H Milford 65 
Reads, A R , Mam Currents m Modern Literature London, Nicholson and 
Watson 4s 6d 

Robeets, S C , Doctor Johnson. London, Duckworth 2s 
Rotjth, H V , Money, Morals and Manners as Revealed m Modern Literature 
London, Nicholson and Watson 4s 6d 

Saegbnt, R M , At the Court of Queen Elizabeth. The Life and Lyrics of Sir 
Edward Dyer Oxford, Univ. Press, London, H Milford 10s 6d. 
ScHuoKiNG, L L , Der Smn des Hamlet Leipzig, Quelle and Meyer. 3 M. 40, 
Shaepb, R B , The Real War of the Theaters Boston, D. C Heath, London, 
H Milford 11s 

Smollett, T , An Essay on the External Use of Water, ed with Introduction and 
Notes by C J Jones Baltimore, Johns Hopkins Press; London, H. 
Milford 4s 6d 

Speeey, W L , Wordsworth’s Anti-Climax Harvard and Oxford Univ. Presses, 
London, H Milford 10s 6d 

Stoll, E E , Hamlet the Man (English Assoc Pamphlet, 91) London, H 
Milford. 2s 6d 

Steaxtmann, H Newspaper Headlmes London, Allen and Unwin. 10s. 
SuMMBES, M , A Bibliography of the Restoration Drama London, Fortune Press. 
155. 

Tenney, E A., Thomas Lodge Cornell and Oxford Univ Presses; London, H. 
Milford. 9s. 

Traherne, T , Felicities of, ed. with an Introduction by Sir A. Quiller-Couoh 
London, Dobell. 3s 

Viglione, F., La Critica Letterana di Henry W. Longfellow. 2 vols. Firenze, 
Vallecchi 20 L. 

Zink, H. R , Emerson’s Use of the Bible Lmcoln, Neb., Umv. of Nebraska Press 


German. 

(a) General (including Linguistic), 

Boechling, G., Piattdeutsche Rechtschreibungslehre fur die Mundarten des 
nordniedersachsischen Raumes Hamburg. 1 M 

Dahlbbeg, Toesten, Die Mundart von Dorste. Studien uber die mederdeutschen 
Mundarten an der oberen Leine, Teil i. Die Vokale. Copenhagen, Levm 
and Munksgaard. 

Der grosse Duden in, Grammatik der deutschen Sprache, bearb. von Otto 
Basler, Bibliographisches Institut, Leipzig 4 M. 

Noeden, Eduaed Altgermamen. Vblker- und namengesehichtliohe Unter- 
suchungen. Leipzig. 14 M. 

Rastede, K., Das Eindringen der hochdeutschen Schriftsprache m Oldenburg, m 
Oldenburger Jahrbuch des Verems fur Landesgeschichte, Bd. 38 

ScHWAEZ, E,, Sudetendeutsche Sprachraume (Schriften der Dt. Akad. in Munohen, 
21). Munich 10 M. 

Tettoheet, H., Niederdeutsche Mundarten, Texte aus alter und neuer Zeit 
(Volkskundliohe Texte, 4). Leipzig. 3 M. 20. 
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(6) Old and MkldU High German. 

Ecbasis cuiusdam captivi per tropologiam, hrsg von K. Strecker (Scrip tores rerum 
german.). 3 M. 

Heliand Anhang zu Heliand, hrsg von E Sievers, besorgt von E, Schroder (Ger- 
manist Hdbibl 4) 1 M 50 (A reprmt of Sievers’ edition embodying this 
supplement is available for 5 M.) 

Mulhauser Reichsrechtsbuch, Das, hrsg von Herbert Meyer, 2 Ausg Weimar. 
6M 

Orendel, hrsg von H. Steinger (Altdeutsche Textbibl. 36). Halle, Niemeyer 
4 M 40 

ScHAEMANN, Th , Studien uber d Sselde in d ntterlichen Dichtung d XII. und 
XIII Jahrhunderts 3 M. 

Toenquist, Nils, Erne fruhmittelhochdeutsche Interlmearversion der Psalmen 
aus dem ehemaligen Benediktmerstifte Milstatt m Karnten Copenhagen, 
Levin and Munksgaard. 16 Elr 50 

(c) Modern German, 

Altheer, E , Komik und Humor bei Eriedrich Hebbel (Wege zur Dichtung, 18) 
Erauenfeld, Huber. 4 M 80. 

Aurora Em romantischer Almanach. Jahresgabe der deutschen Eichendorff- 
Stiftung Begr von Karl Erhr von Eichendorff Hrsg vonK Sczodrok 5 
Oppeln, der Oberschlesier. 3 M 

Berger, A. E , Die Schaubuhne im Dienste der Reformation, T. 1 (Deutsche 
Literatur. Reihe 9, Reformation, Bd. 5) Leipzig, Reclam. 8 M Lw. 
9M 50. 

Bertram, E., Deutsche Geataiten Eest- und Gedenkreden, 2. Aufl. Leipzig, 
Insel 6M. 

Bing, S , Die Naturnachahmungstheorie bei Gottsched und den Schweizern und 
ihre Beziehung zu der Dichtungstheorie der Zeit Wurzburg, Triltsoh. 3 M. 

Bruggemann, E , Gottscheds Lebens- und Kunstreform in den zwanziger und 
dreissiger Jahren. Gottsched, Breitmger, die Gottschedm, die Neuberm. 
(Deutsche Literatur. Reihe 14, Aufklarung, Bd. 3 ) Leipzig, Reclam. 
7 M. 50. Lw. 9 M. 

Brunner, H , Die Wissenschaftsphilosophie Fichtes (Nurnberger Beitrage zu 
den Wirtschafts- und Sozialwissenschaften). Nurnberg, Kjische 2 M. 60. 

Cysarz, H., Dichtung im Dasemskampf. 5 Vortrage. Karlsbad, Krait. 2 M 20. 
Lw. 3M. 70. 

Deneke, 0,, Robinson Crusoe in Deutschland Die Fruhdrucke 1720-1780 
(Gottmgische Nebenstunden, 11 ) Gottmgen, Deneke. 2 M. 

Deubel, W., Der deutsche Weg zur Tragodie. Dresden, Jess 2 M. 

Die Schwabischen Dichter. Zum Ehrentag der schwabischen Dichtung, hrsg. 
von A Lammle (“Wurttenberg”, Sonderh.). Stuttgart, Kohlhammer. 
IM. 

Domes, F. J., SchiHer auf der damschen Buhne. Leipzig, Teubner 3 M. 

Eckart, Dietrich, ein Vermachtms. Hrsg von A Rosenberg. 2. Aufl. Munchen, 
Eher. 4 M. 

Eggert, W., Christian Weise und seme Buhne (Germanisch und Deutsch, 9). 
Berlin, de Gruyter. 18 M. 

Euringbr, R., Dietrich Eckart, Leben eines deutschen Dichters. Hamburg, 
Hanseatische Verlagsanstalt 1 M. 

Farbee. Unbekannte Briefe und Urkunden aus dem Goethekreis Aus dem 
Nachlass Johann Michael Farbers. Hrsg von H. Knittermeyer (Abhand- 
lungen und Vortrage der Bremer Wissen, Gesellschaft. Jg. 7, H. 3/4.) 
Bremen, Geist. 3 M, 
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Fokssmann, J., J. K Lavater und die religiosen Stromungen des 18. Jahr- 
hunderts (Abhandlungen des Herder-Instituts zu Riga, Bd 5, Nr 2). 
Riga, Plates 10 M 

Gedichte, Deutsche, hrsg von der Deutschen Akademie, Munchen (2. P. 
Gerhart, 3 A Gr37phius, 4. Angelas Silesius, 8 Claudius, 14/15. Holderlm, 
16 Novalis, 22. Platen 26 Morike, 27 Hebbel, 29. Keller, 32 Nietzsche, 
33 Lihencron) Each 40 Pf 

Geillparzbb, F , Samtliche Werke. Historisch-kritische Gesamtausgabe Hrs^. 
von A. Sauer, fortgef. von R Backmann Abt 3, Bd 4 Wien, Schrok\ 
12 M Hlw 15 M. 

Gkimm Briefweohsel der Bruder Grimm mit Fr Zarnke Hrsg und erl von A. 
Leitzmann (Sitzungsber. der Preussischen Akademie der Wissenschaften. 
Phil -hist K1 , 1934, 28 ) Berlm, de Gruyter 3 M 50. 

Guntheb, j. C , Samtliche Werke Hist -krit Gesamtausgabe Hrsg von W. 
Kramer. Bd 4. (Bibliothek des Lit. Verems Stuttgart, Sitz Tubingen, 
283 ) Leipzig, Hiersemann 12 M 

Heilbobn, E,, Deutschlandreisen in alter Zeit. Frankfurt, Societatsverlag. 
5M 40 

Hochstift, Freies Deutsches Im Auftrag der Verwaltung hrsg. von E. Beutler 
Halle, Niemeyer 3 M 20. 

Hoeeert, F K., Das Ehrenmal der gefallenen Dichter, Berlin, Traditions- 
Verlag. 4 M. 80. 

Hoeemann, K, E., Das Leben des Dichters Hemrioh Leuthold. Basel, Sohwabe. 

4M. 

Husohkb, K., Lenau und die Musik. Regensburg, Bosse. 1 M. 80. 

Jahrbuch fur Volksliedforsohung. Im Auftrag des Deutschen Volksliedarchivs 
hrsg von J Meier. Jg. 4. Berlm, de Gruyter. 10 M Lw. 11 M. 50. 
Jahrbuch der Schopenhauer-Geselschaft, 22 Heidelberg, Wmter. 11 M. 

Jean Paul. Samtliche Werke. Hist -krit, Ausgabe. Abt. 2, Nachlass. Bd. 4. 

Wiemar, Bohlau. Subskr.-Pr. 20 M. 60, geb, 26 M. 

Jenny, E., Die Heimatskunstbewegung. Em Beitrag zur neueren deutschen 
Literaturgeschichte. Basel, Philograph Verlag. 5 Fr 40 
Jenssen, C., Hans Friedrich Blunok. Leben und Werk. Berlm, Buch- und 
TiefdruckGmbH. 2M.90. 

JuNGMANN, 0 , Kaspar Hauser StofE und Problem m ihrer literarischen Gestal- 
tung. Wurzburg, Triltsoh. 3 M. 

Kinau, j , Gorch Fock. Ein Leben im Banne der See. Munchen, Lehmann 
5M 50. 

Kindebmann, H., Von deutscher Art und Kunst (Deutsche Literatur. Reihe 5, 
Irrationahsmus. Bd. 6). Leipzig, Reclam. 8 M. 20. Lw. 9 M. 80. 
Kibschebldt, j , Herders Konsistorialexamen m Riga im Jahre 1767 (Abhand- 
lungen des Riga-Instituts zu Riga, Bd. 5, Nr. 5). Riga, Plates. 1 M. 20. 
Kobnbb, H, Studien zur geistesgeschichthchen Steliung Sebastian Francks. 
Breslau, Marcus. 5 M. 20. 

Langenbucheb, H., Nationalsoziahstische Dichtung Emfuhrung und iJbersicht 
Berlm, Junker und Dunnhaupt. 1 M. 

Lauskneb, R,, Der gespielte Faust. Goethes Faust, 2, Teil (Bueherei fur Spiel 
und Theater, 2.) Berlin, Langen/MuUer. 3 M. 20. 

Leoheb, H, Kleme Literaturgeschichte des deutschen Sprachraumes. Inns- 
bruck, Tyrolia. 3 M. 20. 

Lessing, G E,, Werke, hrsg. von J. Petersen und W. von Olshausen. Bd. 24, 25. 
(Bongs Goldene Klai^siker-Bibliothek.) Berlin, Bong. 5 M, 40 each. 
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Linden, W , Heinrich von Kleist, der Dichter der volkischen Gememschaft 
Leipzig, Reclam 75 PL 

Lohde, W., Schiller, ein deutscher Revolutionar. Munchen, Lndendorff 
30 Pf 

Ludwig, 0, Otto Ludwig-Kalender Jahrbuchdes Otto Ludwig- Vereins. Hrsg 
von W Greiner Jahrgang 7, 1935. Weimar, Bohlau 2 M 

Luthek, M., Ausgewahlte Werke Hrsg. von H. H Borcherdt. 2 verand Aufl. 
bes von G Merz. Erg -Eeihe Bd 1. Munchen, Kaiser. 4 M. 80 

Luthee, M , Die Luther bibel Eestschrift zum 400-jahrigen Jubilaum der 
Lutherbibel mit Vorwort von E. Zweynert und Beitragen von A Bisoh u a. 
Stuttgart, Stemkopf. 2 M. 80. 

Maskow, E , Theodor Schwarz Em pommerscher Romantiker (Pommern- 
forschung Eeihe 3, H, 1 ) Greifswald, Bamberg 3 M. 

May, P., Heue deutsche Literaturgeschichte Bd. 2. Leipzig, Nationale Verlags- 
gesellschaft. 3 M 50 Lw. 5 M 

Meier, J., Balladen T 1. (Deutsche Literatur. Reihe 10, Das deutsche Volks- 
hed Bd. 1 ) Leipzig, Reclam. 7 M. 50. Lw^ 9 M. 

Muller, H R , Ramer Maria Rilke als Mystiker (Furche-Studien, 11). Berhn, 
Furche-Verlag 5 M. 80 

Nollau, a , Das literarische Publikum des jungen Goethe von 1770 bis zur 
Ubersiedlung nach Weimar (Literatur und Leben, 5). Weimar, Bohlau 
5M. 

Obenaubr,K J (ed.), Innere Form und dichterischePhantasie. Zwei Vorstudien 
zu einer neuen deutsohen Poetik von R. Schwmgen und H. Hicolai. 
Munchen, Beck. 7 M. 50. 

Pauls, V., Klaus Groth und Emil Kuhs Hebbel-Biographie Jahresgabe der 
Hebbelgemeinde. Heide, Heider Anzeiger. 

Petersen, J., Das Todesproblem bei Rainer Maria Rilke (Diss. Frankfurt). 
Wurzburg, Triltsch. 2 M. 

Peeilschifter, G., Friedrich Nicolais Bnefwechsel mit St Blasien (Sitzungs- 
berichte der Bayerischen Akademie der Wissenschaften. Phil -hist. 
Abteilung Jg 1935, H 2). Munchen, Beck. 6 M. 

Pongs, H , Schillers Drbilder. Stuttgart, Metzler. 

Raabe, W, Mitteilungen fur die Gesellschaft der Freimde Wilhelm Raabes. 
Jahrgang 25, i 

Raybould, E., Richard von Krahks Emeuerung altdeutscher Dichtung Wien, 
Osterr, Bundesverlag. 3 M. 

Rbitmeyer, E , Studien zum Problem der Gedichtsammlung mit eingehender 
Untersuchung der Gedichtsammlungen Goethes tmd Tieoks (Sprache und 
Dichtimg, 57). Bern, Hauot 6 M. 50. 

Richter, F, Otto Ludwigs Trauerspieiplan “Tiberius Gracchus” und sein 
Zusammenhang mit den “Shakespeare-Studien” (Sprache und Kultur der 
germanischen uud romanischen Volker. B. Bd. 12). Breslau, Priebatsoh 
5M 40. 

Robertson, J. G., Essays and Addresses on Literature. London, Routledge. 

12^. 6d. 

Rothermel, O,, Friednch Schlegel und Fichte (Giessener Beitrage zur deutschen 
Philologie, 36). Giessen, Munchow, 2 M. 50. 

ScHBFFEL, J. V., Vom Trompeter zum Ekkehard Briefe ms Eltemhaus 1853/5. 
Hrsg. von W.Zentner. Karlsruhe. (Gabe des deutschen SchefEelbundes, 10.) 

Schiller, Ft, von. Dem Andenken Schillers Tientsin-Peiping. Peiyang Press. 

Schmidt, W„ “Penthesilea” in der Kleistliteratur (Yon deutscher Poeterey, 16). 
Leipzig, Weber. 2 M. 80. 
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ScHOPP, J , Das deutsche Arbeitslied (Oermanische Bibliothek, II. Abt 
Untersuchungen und Texte, Bd 38) Heidelberg, Winter 18 M geb. 
20 M 50. 

Schultz, W , Das'Verhaltms von Ich und Wirklichkeit in der religiosen Anthro- 
pologie Schleiermachers (Studien zur systematischen Theologie, 17) 
Gottingen, Vandenhoeck und Ruprecbt 6 M 80 

Staigbr, E , Der Geist der Liebe und das Scbicksal Schellmg, Hegel, Holderlin 
(Wege zur Dicbtung, 19 ) Erauenfeld, Hubei 3 M 85 

Thimme, a., Georg Wigand und die Musenldange aus Deutscblands Leierkastei^ 
(Gottmgische Nebenstunden, 12) Gottingen, Deneke 2 M 

VoLKMANH, E , Deutsche Dichtung im Weltkrieg 1914 bis 1918 (Deutsche 
Literatur Reihe 19, Politische Dichtung, Bd 8) Leipzig, Reclam. 
7M 50. 

Voss, L , Goethes unsterbliche Ereimdm (Charlotte von Stem) 8/9. Bd , 
Braunschweig, Westermann. 3 M 50 

Waller, M., Lessmgs Erziehung des Menschengeschlechts (Germamsche 
Studien, 160). Berhn, Ebermg 7 M. 80. 

Wendel, V., Pegasus in Tabakwolken Leipzig, Hiersemann. 8 M. 

Witte, A , Schiller und die Gegenwart (Jenaer Akademische Reden, 20) Jena 
Fischer. 1 M 10 



